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FEDERAL  AID  FOE  UNEMPLOYMENT  EELIEF 


TUESDAY,  JANUABY  3,  1933 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Manufactures, 

Wdshingtouj  Z>.  C. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chairman,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  212,  Senate  Office  Building. 

Present:  Senators  Costigan  (acting  chairman)  and  Wheeler. 
The  conmiittee  had  under  consideration  the  bill  (S.  5125)  to  provide 
for  cooperation  by  the  Federal  Government  with  the  several  States 
m  relieving  the  hardship  and  suffering  caused  by  unemployment,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows: 

[S.  5125,  Seventy-second  Congress,  second  session] 

A  BILL  To  provide  for  cooperation  by  the  Federal  Government  with  the  several  States  in  reUeving  the 
hardship  and  suffering  caused  by  unemployment,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled,  That  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  poUcv  of  the 
J^ongress  to  cooperate  more  effectively  with  the  several  States  in  furnishing  relief 
miem  ^1  "^^^^x*°^  distressed  people  and  in  relieving  the  hardship  resulting  from 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a  special  fund  in  the  Treasury  to  be 
known  as  the  emergency  relief  fund  and  to  be  administered  by  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  Board  created  by  section  3.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  borrow  from  time  to  time  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  not 
to  exceed  $500,000  000,  and  to  issue  bonds  therefor,  to  be  known  as  emergency 
relief  bonds  m  such  form  as  he  may  prescribe.  Such  bonds  shall  be  in  denomina- 
tions of  not  less  than  $50  shall  mature  ten  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue,  and 
shall  bear  interest  at  such  rate  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
but  not  to  exceed  4  per  centum  per  annum.  The  principal  and  interest  of  such 
bonds  shaU  be  payable  in  United  States  gold  coin  of  the  present  standard  of 
value,  and  such  bonds  shall  be  exempt,  both  as  to  principal  and  interest,  from 
aU  taxation  (except  estate,  gift,  and  inheritance  taxes,  and  surtaxes)  now  or 
hereafter  irnposed  by  the  United  States,  by  any  Territory,  dependency,  or  posses- 
sion thereof,  or  by  any  State,  county,  municipaUty,  or  local  taxing  authority. 

(b)  Such  bonds  shall  be  first  offered  at  not  less  than  par,  as  a  popular  loan, 
under  such  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  will 
give  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  an  equal  opportunity  to  participate  therein. 
^^l  portion  of  the  bonds  so  offered  and  not  subscribed  for  may  be  otherwise 
S^?^^i!^  ,?^u^^  n^®  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  not  less  than  par.  No  commis- 
sions shall  be  allowed  or  paid  in  connection  with  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
any  such  bonds.  All  amounts  derived  from  the  sale  of  such  bonds  shall  be  paid 
mto  the  emergency  relief  fund.  ^ 

*.vio  A*^  "moneys  in  such  fund  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
!S«  D  iw^S  accordance  mth  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  Board  created  by  section  3. 

oninfii^^^^^*?!^  ^*f ®,  ^Po V^'hich  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  board  have 
Win  I^!r  4  •  ^*^^.  **^^"  '^^®'  °^  application  for  funds  shall  be  approved  bv  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  under  the  provisions  of  Title  I  of  the 
emergency  rehef  and  construction  act  of  1932. 

f\.^^J'  ?;  ^^^  There  is  hereby  created  a  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Board 
inn^nf/^h  ''^^f'^o  ^f^  Jhe  board),  which  shaU  consist  of  four  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
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No  more  than  two  members  of  the  board  shall  be  of  the  same  political  partv. 
The  board  shall  have  full  power  of  allocation  of  funds  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  shall  exercise  the  functions  provided  for  in  this  act.  The  President 
shall  designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  board  as  their  chairman.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  board  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services  as  members 
except  that  the  members  shall  be  paid  a  per  diem  compensation  of  $25  for  time 
devoted  to  the  work  of  the  board,  and  necessary  traveling  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses, within  the  limitations  prescribed  by  law  for  civilian  employees  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  The  board  shall  cease  to  exist  upon  the 
expiration  of  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  eiiactnient  of  this  act,  and  upon 
the  termination  of  the  board's  existence  all  unexpended  moneys  held  by  it  shall 
be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(b)  The  board—  ^ 

(1)  Shall  make  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  execute  the  functions 
vested  in  it  by  this  act. 

(2)  Shall  print  monthly  for  public  distribution  and  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  (or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  if  those  bodies  are  not  in 
session)  a  report  of  its  activities  and  expenditures,  together  witli  a  statement 
showing  the  condition  of  the  fund  administered  by  it.  Such  reports  shall,  when 
submitted,  be  printed  as  public  documents. 

(c)  The  Chief  of  the  (Children's  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Labor  shall  be 
the  executive  officer  of  the  board  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  board,  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts  and,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
civil  service  laws,  appoint,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  classification  act  of  1923, 
as  amended,  fix  the  compensation  of  such  other  officers  and  employees  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  may  make  such  expenditures 
(including  expenditures  for  personal  services  and  rent  at  the  seat  of  government 
and  elsewhere  and  for  printing  and  binding)  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

(d)  The  board  may  appoint  advisory  committees  to  advise  and  confer  with  it 
with  respect  to  the  administration  of  this  act.  No  salary  shall  be  paid  to  com- 
mittee members,  but  when  attending  meetings  of  the  board  they  shall  be  allowed 
necessary  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses,  or  per  diem  allowance  in  lieu  thereof, 
within  the  limitations  prescribed  by  law  for  civilian  employees  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Sec  4.  (a)  Forty  per  centum  of  the  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
act  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided,  in  the  proportion  which  their  population 
bears  to  the  total  population  of  the  States  of  the  United  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  according  to  the  Fifteenth  Decennial  Census.  Payments  made  in 
any  year  out  of  the  amount  of  the  appropriations  apportioned  to  any  State  or  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  basis  of  population  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  amounts  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  for  such  year  by 
the  State,  by  the  civil  subdivisions  thereof,  and/or  by  private  contributions  from 
within  the  State,  to  be  expended  for  emergency  relief  as  defined  in  section  11  of 
this  act. 

(b)  The  balance  of  the  amounts  appropriated  under  this  act  shall  be  available 
(1)  for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Federal  agencies  under  this  act,  and  (2)  as 
a  reserve  fund  for  emergency  allotments,  as  provided  in  section  9,  to  the  States 
where  the  amounts  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  population  are  insufficient  to 
meet  the  need. 

(c)  The  amounts  apportioned  or  allocated  to  any  State  under  this  act  shall 
be  available  for  payment  to  and  expenditure  by  such  State,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act,  until  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act;  except  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year  1933,  if  the  amount  certified 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  year  for  payment  to  any  State  out  of  amounts 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  population  under  this  act  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
provided  is  less  than  one-half  of  the  total  amount  apportioned  to  that  State 
on  the  basis  of  population,  the  difference  between  the  amount  so  certified  and 
one-half  of  the  total  amount  apportioned  shall  be  added  to  the  reserve  fund  and 
shall  be  available  for  allotment  to  the  several  States  on  the  basis  of  need. 

(d)  So  much,  not  to  exceed  $350,000,  of  the  appropriations  set  aside  in  the 
reserve  fund,  as  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  with  the  approval  of  the 
board  shall  estimate  to  be  necessary  for  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  shall  be  deducted  for  that  purpose,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

(e)  If  the  State  agency  designated  or  created  in  accordance  with  section  5  of 
this  act,  shall  certify  to  the  board  that  it  is  without  the  funds  necessary  to  obtain 
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the  information  specified  in  section  6  of  this  act  as  a  basis  for  State  plans,  the 
board  may  authorize  immediate  payment  to  such  State  of  not  to  exceed  $5,000, 
and  the  amount  of  any  such  payment  shall  be  deducted  from  the  apportionment 
to  such  State  on  the  basis  of  population. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  order  to  obtain  payments  out  of  the  appropriations  authorized 
in  section  2  of  this  act  a  State,  through  its  legislative  authority,  snail  designate 
or  create  a  State  agency  to  cooperate  with  the  board ;  except  that  if  the  legislature 
of  any  State  is  not  in  session  and  has  not  made  provision  to  that  end,  the  governor 
of  such  State  may  designate  or  create  an  agency  to  cooperate  ^ith  the  board. 
In  any  State  having  a  State  department  of  welfare  or  charities  such  department 
shall  administer  the  provisions  of  this  act,  except  that  in  any  State  in  w  hich,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  the  State,  there  has  been  set  up  a  special  emergency 
organization  for  the  administration  of  relief,  such  special  State  agency  may  be 
the  administrative  agency  of  the  State  under  this  act:  Provided,  That  in  any 
State  where  no  state-wide  board  of  cnarities  exists,  or  no  special  emergency 
organization  has  been  set  up,  the  amount  allotted  to  any  such  State  shall  be 
distributed  by  the  action  of  the  governor  and  the  State  board  constituted  for 
controlling  the  financial  aflFairs  of  such  State,  if  such  board  exists;  and,  if  it  does 
not  exist,  by  the  governor. 

(b)  Relief  shall  be  administered  within  each  State  under  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  by  the  State  authorities. 

Sec.  6.  Any  State  making  application  for  funds  under  this  act  shall,  by  the 
agency  designated  or  created  to  cooperate  with  the  board,  submit  at  such  times 
and  for  such  periods  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  plans  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act  \^ithin  such  State.  The  pl^s  shaU  include  (I)  infor- 
mation as  to  the  amounts  actually  expended  for  relief  by  public  and  private  agen- 
cies in  the  State  for  such  periods  as  the  board  may  prescribe;  (2)  estimates  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available;  (3)  amounts  necessary  to 
meet  the  emergency  relief  needs  in  the  State  in  the  calendar  year  1933,  and,  upon 
call  of  the  board,  in  the  calendar  year  1934;  (4)  provision  for  adequate  adminis- 
trative personnel;  and  (6)  provision  for  securing  the  benefits  contemplated  by 
this  act  to  persons  within  the  State,  irrespective  of  the  period  of  residence  within 
the  State.  When  such  plans  are  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
and  reasonably  appropriate  and  adequate  to  carry  out  its  purposes,  they  shall  be 
approved  by  the  board,  and  due  notice  of  such  approval  shall  be  given  to  the 
State  agency. 

Sec.  7.  Within  ten  days  after  an  appropriation  has  been  made  under  authority 
of  this  act,  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  as  the  executive  officer  of  the 
board  shall  make  the  apportionment  on  the  basis  of  population  provided  in  this 
act,  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  to  the  treasurers  of  the 
several  States  the  amount  apportioned  to  each  State  on  the  basis  of  population, 
and  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  amount  estimated  to  be 
necessary  for  administering  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Such  estimate  shall  be 
subject  to  subsequent  review  and  revision  by  the  board. 

Sec.  8.  Within  thirty  days  after  an  appropriation  has  been  made  under  the 
authority  of  this  act,  and  as  often  thereafter  while  such  appropriation  remains 
available  as  conditions  may  warrant,  the  board  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  as  to  each  of  the  several  States,  (1)  whether  the  State  has  desig- 
nated or  created  an  agency  to  cooperate  with  the  board  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act;  (2)  the  amounts,  if  any,  which  have  been  made  available 
by  such  State,  including  funds  made  available  by  civil  subdivisions  thereof  and 
private  contributions  from  within  the  State;  (3)  whether  plans  have  been  sub- 
mitted and  accepted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  (41  the  amount 
of  the  payments,  if  any,  to  which  the  State  is  entitled  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  Such  certificate  unless  revoked  as  provided  in  section  10  of  this  act 
shall  l>e  sufficient  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  payments 
to  the  State  in  accordance  therewith. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Whenever,  from  the  statement  furnished  by  the  State  agencv  and 
verified  by  the  board,  it  appears  that  the  combined  moneys  available  from'  local 
and  State  funds  within  the  State,  supplemented  by  any'monevs  paid  or  to  be 

Eaid  to  the  State  from  the  apportionment  on  the  basis  of  population,  will  fall 
elow  the  estimated  needs  for  emergency  relief  in  any  State,  the  board  shall 
consider  the  State  eligible  for  allotment  of  the  reserve  funds  to  be  allotted  to 
the  several  States  on  the  basis  of  need;  but  no  such  allocation  shall  be  made  to 
any  State  unless  the  board  is  satisfied  that  the  State  or  its  political  subdivisions 
nave  made  reasonable  efforts  within  their  resources  to  provide  for  emergency 
relief  expenditures. 
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t^^lV'^''cTJ:nU^V&^''Zt\ur:^''''  ^'"^  ^"^'"-'"^  states, 
mav  determine   to  makJi  ^v^n?!' ^?f*  %  !""''  °^^"  '?«*°«  »»''  agencies  as  it 

existing  certificate  or  v>ntl.Lw  anv  fuXr  ??rt1ficaL  nrn'^^IilHT-''  •"'^''f-  ""S 
whenever  t  shall  determine  a«  L  «nl  «*rf.  Vu  .  .P^ol'^'"'  '°''  ">  section  8 
properly  expended  or  s.ZrWsed  the  exLndft^-*^^^    *''*  State  agency  has  not 

the^SUte  agency  stat'nV;^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Stfl%'^nll'L'^ri^^Z"rSUtt'LZ^7  ""^  '"  *''  ««*  ''"h  respect  to 
by  the  State  or  ito'c^Jfl  snhHi W.inn^^t  k  °'  T""*-''  "^  «>n"noditics  fufnished 
State  to  pe^ons  i^  thi  r  ahndVnr  ^.Kf.^^^  P"™*?  eontributione  from  within  the 
homeless:^  rn  the  fo™  of  «^1,  or  n?W^^^  °'  in  shelters  for  the  transient  and 
basis  of  need  and  Scner™?«re  K,  compensation  for  work  furnished  on  the 
.memplovment  ove?  and  ahnv.  fh.^,  ""^T"  i"'  *''■?  emergency  growing  out  of 
relief,  but  not  inclSi'g  old-S^e  Insionr,  n"^^^^  °''''."r>'  expenditures  for  such 

special  acts  to  mothers^forthfc^Tde^^HLTTM *''*"'  *""  ",•?'',""  ''''^  '""^" 
under  special  acts-  and  the  term *^?iif  "'^5^"**"*  children,  or  relief  to  veterans 
the  aUocation  of  finds  bv  the  l^«r^^to'ii  k**"  T"*  1."  **>''  »«*  «''*''  fe^Pect  to 
poses  as  those  inSd  in  emer^tnA.  ~i-  ,  *  eT*'"'^.*"  '""'"''e  the  same  pur- 
are  herebv  authorized  ?n  Sr  f.L^f k*'V"'**'''*?''L*"'<''  '"^  ^"eh  purposes 
po«>  of  any  ex^ure  shall  be  finlT    *"*  '^'"''""'  °^  '^^  ^"^  ««  »«  ^^e  pur- 

StateTcintrJuf  t\1a5m"u^tra^TnT?K'"  'l^^'f^l'^''  f°  *^"^«  *"  *»>«  '^'veral 

ColSmb^;  and  in X  cL*e*o  t^e  nfl  'i  *'j'^r''f'  ^I"?"  '"''"<»«  ^^e  District  of 
of  this  act  bv  the  CommL^L,,.  S  ^^  "V?'.^"'"".'';?  acceptance  of  the  terms 

District  of  cl,uli^rX;"rthe  l«nefi'?s''he?:or  '^'"""""'  ^'•''"  ^""*"'  "'« 
Senator  CosTiGAN.  The  committee  will  come  to  order      Tn   thn 

Ses?d?bv  rtriT  ^^^Ji^'*^'  *''^''''?''«»  «^  *"«  -"-^"ee,    "shall 
Perh«ncifl   ^*/u  **»«  K^nng  until  the  chairman  arrives. 
Perhaps  it  should  be  said  that  the  hearing  about  to  ooen  is  in  ofTp^f 

llZ^TZLirr^^''?^^  ^^'^  by^'the  Com^mit'teron'MfnS* 
lactures  of  the  Senate  dunng  the  past  12  months.     The  best  quaUfied 

r^nUfr'^  experts  in  America  are  again  voluntarily  appearing 

Pon^rpL^T?"  • 'J^!-*  ""^  *?^*  hearings  is  to  secure  the  enactment  by 
Congress  of  legislation  adequate  for  the  time  being  to  reUeve  the 
universal  distress  ansmg  from  the  economic  collapse  of  the  past  three 
years  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  pubUc  opinion  ma/also  be  so  bfoS 
that  It  may  become  more  articulate  in  behalf  of  cooperation  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  in  relieving  present  human 
distress  in  every  part  of  our  land.  "umau 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  fourth  tragic  winter,  each  severer 
than  the  one  before,  of  our  unprecedented  depression.  The  figures 
of  unemplojTnent  and  destitution  are  at  last  known  to  aU  intellieent 
citizens.  Approximately  12,000,000  in  this  country,  who  were 
formerly  employed,  are  now  totally  idle.  Another  equally  con- 
siderable number  is  receiving  meager  compensation  for  part-time 
work.  On  every  hand  one  may  sense  the  suffering  of  worthy  men 
women,    and    children.     Cold,    hunger,    malnutrition,    illness,    and 
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ever-menacing  starvation  from  day  to  day  are  disastrously  shattering 
self-respect. 

The  most  startling  development  of  this  nation-wide  tragedy  has 
been  the  demonstrated  unwillingness  of  a  large  part  of  our  national 
leadership,  both  industrial  and  poUtical,  to  face  the  facts;  to  admit 
national  responsibiUty,  even  where  personal,  local,  and  State  contri- 
butions have  failed;  and  to  organize  A\dth  typical  American  thorough- 
ness to  combat  and  conquer  our  recognized  crisis.  This  has  been  no 
less  true  in  the  case  of  our  estimated  2,000,000  of  migratory  idle,  who 
are  drifting  ceaselessly  from  State  to  State  in  search  of  relief,  and  for 
whom  local  poor  laws  assume  no  responsibility. 

Notliing  but  hang-over  illusions  concerning  American  prosperitv 
and  miracles  in  reserve  appear  to  explain  our  unaccountable  tardiness. 
The  unwilUngness  heretofore  to  act  and  our  disposition  to  proceed 
with  penny-pinching  compromises  suggest  the  inefficiency  of  para- 
lyzed energies.  Meanwhile  the  tide  of  human  misery  is  rising  to  dan- 
gerously higher  levels.  It  no  longer  sufficies  to  say  that  so-called 
direct  relief  merely  affords  a  temporary  solution.  Even  while  we 
move  to  start  industrial  activities  which  will  provide  the  means  for 
making  our  people  once  more  self-sustaining,  our  National  Govern- 
ment can  not  do  less  than  aid  our  fellow  citizens  in  the  critical  emer- 
gency, which  at  this  time,  after  three  exhausting  years,  exhibits  no 
moderating  signs. 

At  the  outset  of  the  hearing  a  copy  of  the  bill  on  which  the  hearings 
are  being  had  (S.  5125)  will  be  placed  in  the  record. 

The  first  witness  will  be  Dr.  Jacob  BilHkopf. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  JACOB  BIIUKOPF,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
OF  THE  FEDERATION  OF  JEWISH  CHARITIES,  PHILADELPHIA. 
PA. 

Senator  Costigan.  Doctor,  please  state  for  the  record,  your  active 
connections. 

Doctor  BiLLiKOPF.  I  am  executive  director  of  the  Federation  of 
Jewish  Charities  in  Philadelphia,  and  until  quite  recently,  for  a  period 
of  seven  years,  was  the  impartial  chairman  in  the  men's  clothing 
industry  in  the  city  of  New  York;  also  chairman  of  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Fund  in  the  clothing  industry  in  that  city. 

Senator  Costigan.  You  have  heretofore  appeared  before  this  com- 
mittee in  hearings  on  relief  measures? 

Doctor  BiLLiKOPF.  Yes;  also  before  the  Hebert  committee  on 
unemployment  insurance. 

Senator  Costigan.  Your  advice  to  the  committee  has  been  ex- 
tremely helpful  and  the  committee  is  disposed  this  morning  to  ask 
you  to  make  a  statement  in  your  own  way,  bringing  up  to  date,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  facts  as  you  know  them  with  respect  to  unemploy- 
ment and  relief  conditions  in  the  United  States. 

Doctor  BiLLiKOPF.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  have  been 
associated  for  a  number  of  years  with  unemployment  reUef  and  who, 
like  myself,  have  been  very  intimately  identified  with  labor  problems, 
not  only  in  so  large  an  industry  as  the  clothing  industry,  but  other 
mdustries  as  well  have  naturally  become  so  emotionally  involved  in 
the  situation  that  I  am  afraid  we  fail  to  get  that  clear  perspective 
which  we  would  have  if  we  were  on  the  periphery  and  judging  the 
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1  might  say  at  the  outset  that  for  a  laree  bodv  of  th«.  Auto  ,.K;„k 
to  be  presented  this  morning  I  am  indebted  fo    he  Na^nafs^ci'aJ 
rM»  K  nT"*  "^^^^  "^  '•^<'*°*  '"«nths  has  prepared  a  series  of  vain 
SSlem"'*"'  '^'^"'^  "'*^  ^'''"''"^  "^P*'''^  of  the  un'mploymtt 

To  begin  with,  almost  12,000,000  people  out  of  work  in  th«.  n^it^A 
Detmbr  ms'elTe^  of  the  AmlricV  FedeS  of  ^Lab^r'S 
?n^S7ed?le%e^^rnt^^^^^^^^^^ 

t..nng;  50  per  cent  among  musicians  and  other'irofesslnaT^tS^^^^ 
This  18  an  appallmg  increase  over  the  numbers  PfitimfltnHK^iiF„P 
authonty  to  be  unemployed  in  October^mT  ''*""''*"**  ^^  *^«  ««""« 

1  he  number  m  October,  1931,  was  estimated  bv  the  AmAnV.r.  V.A 

a7d  ^STeU!dtd%h1Z  freTa,^^^^^ 

past  two  years  the  per  cent  of  unemployment'inc;et;;d  Ts^  3  per  cent" 
These  figures  represent  the  number  of  persons  who  are  tatX" 

wofiTnlv'So^r/h  "''f'  *"  ^^*  ^  ^"''t^"^  to  tU'who  a  ^ 
trScpictuie.  "'  *•"■""  "^"^^  "  ^■""'^''  "•«'  should  have  ^  more 

CT^wKnd  w'  '"'"'•'^  °*'^'  ^^}^^  •■^^""^''^^  °f  the  unemployed 
grow  less  and  less— savings  are  used  up,  insurance  is  sacrificed  Dron 
erty  is  sold,  friends  and  relatives  find  their  own  means  exhaust^& 
can  help  no  longer.    One  thing  is  certain.     Th^need  for  assttanre 
inemJlSment.P"^"*^  ^""'"  "^""'^'^^  -"^^  wi"" evf^ Z nthTf 
But  we  do  not  know  with  certainty  even  now    as  we  arp  In  th^ 
oTSLonst  rtett  1  *"\^'^P~.  eitZr  the't^trnimbe 
to?araZunt%^e?a  IX^^^^^Z  ''^^:tZ''±^itt:V^ 
totals  are  rapidly  rising,  and  that  no  end   s  in^ght     ?'h^num£ 
of  those  V.  ho  have  surAuved  through  the  help  of  nSo,^  or  wToIk 
many  of  whom  have  been  themselvrs  hard  pressel,  nHne  S  et; 

as'S'e' foce  ^o,'^""%^/ "P'"'?^^™  H'^  '^^"""^  *«  »*»«  ^^^^^  situation 
rL?!i  1     /     kT  e-^Penence  of  previous  depressions  indicafM 

that  the  peak  of  relief  needs  is  not  reached  until  aboutTvear  a^ter 
the  upturn  begins.  The  New  York  Temporary  Emerg^/cvReUef 
Administration  estimated  in  October  that  at  'least  $10  000  000  a 
month  will  have  to  be  spent  for  pubUc  relief  in  that  Statralone  during 

stlmref  that"  sVS  000  ™"t  ^'"?'-?«"*=>'  ^'^^  ComnJss  of 
esumaiea    that   $36,673,000  was  the   nunimuni   need   for   StotA  .^,. 

Federal  funds  in  Ilhnois  durioig  the  period  fromXptember    1932 

through  February,  1933,  in  addition  to  all  local  public  and  nnVate 

funds  which  are  now  or  may  become  available  during  the  neriod 

Rhode  Island,  on  the  basis  of  very  careful  studies  3  by  tKct 

finding  committee  of  the  Governor's  Conference  on  UnempKent 
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and  Relief,  estimated  that  the  cost  of  relief  for  one  year  would  be 
$11,000,000,  ''if  conditions  grew  no  worse." 

In  Pittsburgh  the  estimate  is  that  $12,000,000  \\ill  be  required  for 
unemployment  relief  during  the  calendar  year  1933. 

Last  December  the  number  of  families  receiving  relief  in  Chicago 
was  99,293.  For  this  January  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  will 
be  164,000.  In  Cleveland,  last  December,  there  were  18,978  families 
on  relief;  this  year  it  is  estimated  there  will  be  34,775.  In  Cin- 
cinnati, in  December,  1931,  13,203  families  were  aided;  for  this 
month,  the  estimate  is  24,975. 

In  a  letter  which  appeared  last  Sunday  in  the  New  York  Times, 
written  by  the  Michigan  correspondent  of  the  Times,  there  appears 
the  following  statement: 

The  poteutial  wage  earners  in  Detroit  are  put  at  689,000;  the  number  of  un- 
employed at  the  present  time,  350,000.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  means  of 
the  unemployed  are  being  exhausted,  forcing  them  to  apply  to  the  welfare  depart- 
ment for  relief,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  during  the  week  ended  December  3, 
the  department's  load  was  increased  by  1,431  cases.  From  July  1  to  December  1, 
the  number  of  cases  increased  from  23,341  to  32,640.  These,  bear  in  mind,  are 
not  individuals,  but  families.  If  individuals  are  counted,  the  number  runs  well 
over  100,000  who  are  thus  dependent  on  public  charity  for  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter. 

In  Philadelphia — and  I  am  much  more  familiar  with  the  situation 
there  than  elsew^here — the  county  relief  board  has  received  applica- 
tions thus  far  from  71,000  households.  Of  these  applications  approxi- 
mately 15,000  have  been  rejected  and  47,500  were  on  relief  on  Decem- 
ber 23.  The  figures  apply  to  households  rather  than  to  individual 
families.  I  should  like  to  make  the  distinction  pretty  clear,  that  these 
figures  apply  to  households  rather  than  individual  families. 

Senator  Costigan.  What  was  the  basis  of  the  rejections  to  which 
you  refer? 

Doctor  BiLLiKOPF.  They  were  based  on  certain  requirements. 
Naturally,  the  matter  of  income  is  taken  largely  into  consideration. 
At  any  rate,  funds  are  not  being  administered  indiscriminately. 

Our  experience  shows  that  about  30  per  cent  of  the  families  under 
care  are  so-called  "combined  families"  where  2,  3,  4,  or  more  families 
are  living  in  one  household.  This  condition,  of  course,  is  fundamentally 
associated  with  our  failure  in  Philadelphia  to  pay  rent  for  the  last  three 
years.  The  families  with  no  income  with  which  rent  could  be  paid  are 
mevitably  doubling  up  with  relatives  and  friends  who  happen  to  have 
a  roof  over  their  heads,  thus  creating  very  serious  housing  difficulties. 

Senator  Costigan.  One  of  the  questions  I  had  in  mind  concerned 
the  inability  to  pay  rent 

Doctor  BiLLiKOPF.  Rent  is  not  involved  at  all.  I  shall  go  over  the 
schedule  of  allowances  and  classify  them. 

We  are  already  assisting  considerably  more  families  than  were 
assisted  in  the  same  period  last  year.  We  do  not  think  we  have  by 
any  means  reached  our  peak  load  and  I  think  we  will  probably  not 
reach  it  until  some  time  in  March.  This  is  based  on  our  experience 
of  last  year. 

Our  estimate  is  that  we  will  probably  have  about  70,000  households, 
which  does  not  by  any  means  begin  to  represent  the  number  of  fami- 
lies because,  as  I  said  before,  about  30  per  cent  of  nearly  48,000  families 
represent  instances  where  2,  3,  and  4  families  live  under  the  same  roof. 
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Senator  Wheeler.  Doctor,  have  you,  in  your  survey-if  you  have 
made  a  survey-seen  any  prospects  or  any  evidences  o^f  b  sWget- 

Doc  or  Rm  T''  *''»Pl«y"i™t  being  given  to  worke,^?  ^'* 

«tnr^?    A/r    •"''•j^-.^""'*^  y°"  '""''J'  Senator,  if  I  continued  mv 

K  eiSrro;''ttVpoir  *" '"'''  "^-^^'^  -^  ""^  "-S5 

Senator  Wheeler.  Very  well 

Doctor  BiLLiKOPF.  Mr.  Chairman,  figures,  however  imnressivelv 
presented  and  however  vividly  marshaled,  fail  to  jdyreveTrfafr  n^^^^ 

^.J}^^.u^  "^  !^*"'  are  engaged  in  philanthropic  work   and  oartirn 
larlv  m  the  gentle  art  of  separating  people  from  th^r  fund,  fn^^h„^" 
table  purposes  realize  that  statistics  are  not  SteSpress  ve  as?he' 
presentation  of  human-interest  stories.     May  I,  therefore  submft  an 
illummatmg  study  made  in  Philadelphia  shortly  Xr  relfeV  w^P^ Iv. 

Senator  Costigan.  July,  1932? 
Doctor  BiLLiKOPF.  July,  1932 

On  June  25,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  52,000  families  then  re 
cemng  rehef  were  served  notices  that  they  S  not  e^^^^^ 

"^i^elft^^^^^^^^  ^"^-"-^^  C^uncil'^^^^^^^^^^ 

m  ine  Di2,uuu  lamilies.  This  fragmentarv  studv  intenHpH  iI^^hr^»r 
under  what  conditions  these. 40oTd  similar  circuSs^aS  ^amSt^ 
lived  when  relief  had  been  withdrawn  for  a  period  of  on^^a  S  or 

M.^A'^^lS^^ri^'d^-  ^"^  **"**  the  time  when  the  newspaners  nub 
Wd  m  Philadelphia  announced,  auoting  leading  PhuShla  cUi/ens 

S  barbarismr*  ''"'*  ''^  Phila3elphia%ould%ss  froSviUzS 

Doctor  BiLLiKOPF.  Yes,  sir;  the  statement  was  issued  a  few  weeks 
before.    Relief  stopped  in  Philadelphia  on  June  25 
Senator  Wheeler.  Why  was  it  stopped' 

we7e°rSed®for'^thrwi!f  °"^^f  ^  .^*"*l  campaign,  $10,000,000 
rh«rJH^=  „  A  .u  ^«'^'^'«  Federation,  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Chanties  and  the  Unemployment  Relief  Committee  the  ktter 
receiving  $5  000,000.     The  campaign  closed  the  first  week  in  Januarv 

Tnne  9^'  tt^^      $2,500,000  from  a  egislative  appropriation,  but  by 

cUv  or  State  T/***!  *  FT^  •'^""'''''«  ^'"""^  P"^at«  pHlanthrop/ 
cityorbtate.    Federal  relief  was  not  yet  available.  ^^' 

«>2  onn  Hl^J?Pf  ?  Philadelphia  on  June  25.  For  months  pre^^ousIy 
fndTliJufS.'^"''"  ''"'  ■"«"  '•^--"^  -"dest  groc^o-  ordS 
The  average  allowance  to  a  family  at  that  time  was  about  $4  •?■; 
per  week,  no  provision  being  made  for  fuel,  clothing  rent  or  anv  of 
the  mmimum  accessories  that  go  to  make  up  the  fnmly  budget 

.  Ji!ff  7"^^"'  ","Pu"^^'  t''^'"-  ^'•^dit  «nd  their  borrovrinf  power 
exhausted.    Most  of  them  were  absolutely  dependent  for  e"xistence 

tL  Cn^^ir'^Tl^^^'^^'^'''"^^  S'"'*  ^""d«  admdstered  by 
the  Committee  for  Lnemployment  Relief.    Then  there  were  no 
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more  funds,  and  relief— except  for  a  little  milk  for  half-sick  children, 
and  a  Httle  Red  Cross  flour — was  suddenly  discontinued.  And 
Philadelphia  asked  itself  what  was  happening  to  these  52,000  families. 
There  were  no  reports  of  people  starving  in  the  streets,  and  yet  from 
what  possible  source  were  52,000  families  getting  enough  food  to 
live  on? 

It  was  a  fair  question  and  the  Community  Council  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Ewan  Clague,  a  competent  economist  and  in  charge 
of  its  Research  Bureau,  set  out  to  find  the  answer  by  a  special  study 
of  400  families  who  had  been  without  relief  for  a  period  varying  from 
10  to  25  days.  The  families  were  not  picked  out  as  the  worst  cases, 
but  as  stated  before  were  fairly  typical  of  the  52,000. 

According  to  Mr.  Clague,  and  I  am  quoting  him  quite  liberally, 
the  count  of  the  400  famiUes  showed  a  total  of  2,464  persons.  The 
great  majority  ranged  from  Hve  to  eight  persons  per  family. 

In  their  effort  to  discover  how  these  2,464  human  beings  were 
keeping  themselves  aUve  the  investigators  inquired  into  the  custom- 
ary sources  of  family  maintenance,  earnings,  savings,  regular  help 
from  relatives,  credit  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  neighbors. 

Some  current  income  in  the  form  of  wages  was  reported  by  12S 
families,  though  the  amounts  were  generally  small  and  irregular, 
two  or  three  dollars  a  week  perhaps,  earned  on  odd  jobs,  by  selling 
knickknacks  on  the  street  or  by  youngsters  delivering  papers  or  work- 
ing nights.  For  the  whole  128  the  average  wage  income  was  $4.16  a 
week  and  272  famihes  of  the  400  had  no  earnings  whatsoever. 

Savings  were  an  even  more  slender  resource.  Only  54  families 
reported  savings  and  most  of  these  were  nothing  more  than  small 
industrial  insurance  pohcies  with  little  or  no  cash  surrender  value, 
'  technically  an  asset,  actually  an  item  of  expense.  This  does  not 
mean  that  these  families  had  not  had  savings — take  for  instance,  the 
Baker  family— father,  mother,  and  four  children.  They  had  had 
$1,000  in  a  building  and  loan  association  which  failed.  They  had  had 
more  than  $2,000  in  a  savings  bank,  but  the  last  cent  had  been  with- 
drawn in  January,  1931.  They  had  had  three  insurance  policies, 
which  had  been  surrendered  one  by  one.  Both  the  father  and  the 
oldest  son  were  tubercular,  the  former  at  the  moment  being  an 
apphcant  for  sanitarium  care.  This  family— intelHgent,  clean, 
thrifty,  and  likable — one  of  thousands  at  the  end  of  their  rope — had 
had  savings  as  a  resource  even  a  year  ago,  but  not  now. 

The  same  situation,  it  was  found,  prevailed  in  regard  to  regular 
help  from  relatives.     In  the  early  stages  of  the  depression  a  large 

Proportion  of  relief  families  could  count  on  this  help  in  some  form. 
m  of  our  400  families  only  33  reported  assistance  from  kinsfolk  that 
could  be  counted  on,  and  this  assistance  was  slender  indeed:  A 
brother  paid  the  rent  to  save  eviction,  a  brother-in-law  guaranteed  the 
gas  and  electric  bills,  a  grandmother,  working  as  a  scrubwoman,  put 
m  a  small  sum  each  week.  Most  of  the  relatives  it  was  found  were  so 
hard  pressed  that  it  was  all  they  could  do  to  save  themselves.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  many  relatives  had  moved  in  with  the  famihes  and  were 
recorded  as  members  of  the  household. 

In  the  absence  of  assets  or  income  the  next  line  of  defense  is  credit. 
But  most  of  the  400  families  were  bogged  down  in  debt  and  retained 
only  a  vestige  of  credit.  Take  the  item  of  rent  or  building  and  loan 
payments :  Three  hundred  and  forty-nine  of  the  famihes  were  behind — 
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woIKSjrS?^  '"  ''^'-    ^^"^  ^^--"fi''  a—  in  that 
$4MOo!l'a;e?4'*fti1o?8    ''"'  ^'''^  "'"'^^  '^^^^^^  ^  about 

BanYfrLL'rUrha^'fi^HTn.  ^'y-%«  -^  «%  thou- 
six  months  to  two  ye^   whlh^l^!"*  ^1  ^""^^  "ng^g  f^ra 

difficulties  encount/;eTCfhf  mmiJ  pIStf  L"l  if  r  ""/'*'  ^«»* 
Its  consequent  liabiHtv  to  meet Thb  i^o  ■  ^  collecting  taxes  and 
much  less  the  staggering  nmWemnf.?r'*'  T^*^"  ''^  a  community, 
thetically,  with  taxSauenrl  n.n!;^  ^P'^^"^''*  '■«''«^-  ^aren- 
pared  with  25  per  cent  kstvelrfhp^Ff  ^^^''-  f""?*  *ij'«  y*""  <=»"»- 
their  wits  end  to  Smonev^fnr  V       •'''*^  ''''''''a'^  ">  I^^troit  are  at 

in?„ly  t^^^l  SjSl^fvl^^^^^^^^^  ^r'?«-  amounted 

of  the  families  reported  debto  oXr  1  "■^^•.  ^^'f^^  three-fourths 
groce«,  milkmenS  dSere  and  i*"^  '"^''^Ji  T'*\*''^''-  ''"^di^  to 
grocere'  bills  ran  beyond  SsS hpl.it  "°-  "f^,  '°  ^''^  '""^t-  Few 
casionaUy  the  grocer  were  Lv^lltn^"^  "?^^''  ^^"""^  «1  *«  «25.     Oc- 

payment^of  vefy'^ralllJiysrS  tSr  Sr  Mill^^  "*"'- 
less  frequent  and  seldom  amounted  to  ™much  2  $15  Om'""/"'^ 
of  debts  were  varied  in  charartpr      Q^iV     ?  ^  *^-     9*'^^''  t^Pes 

friends  or  loan  companies  am^untW  ^$!oT^±"''"''^  ^T  ^"^^ 
occasionally  noted      Overfurin^fll^l.' *°?' "'■•^''^» '300  were 

quent,afeu^casesofdebIsSLxes  iS^en^f.  :l:!^''"^  ^^''^  ^''■ 
doctors  were  mentioned      One  familv  r^^^^^f^  '  '^""tuj-e  storage,  and . 

The  outstanding  feature  of  thTloL«w      1"'^  *^  ^  **>«  «'1»"«1». 

$160  each,  whethfr  frienSy  or  coC«r^^-'  t"'  "'"^'^  V^"  °^ 
of  families  had  smaU  chance  for  ^I^wli.  ^"J  ^^  "^  ^^  g«>up 
friendly.  ^"^  ^**'  '"^  ^"'''i^''  loans,  commercial  or 

BelcLTfZif;"  ^'hSened  S  "i  1^''*  T''^^  "P  ^-^er  the 

and  f  ectricity  Ls,\tTS$T5tX"Xr  rn1'$?li  j.".^'" 

this  latter  item  having  accumulated  over^wo  ™  TK  ^''^  ''f  ^'"■' 
to  a  downtown  department  store TannT^  JT  ^f^'  .7^^^  ^"^^^  $45 
and  a  6  per  cent  commercial  W  of  S^nn  Th*^"!'  *V^."  *"  "  '^'^^' 
plicated  by  a  variety  of  health  n^"!^^—       ?^""  '^*''*  *°™ 

under  a  d^t  of  brea J  Jot'aSs'  ^^^2'''  ^^^  »»*  ™P--ng 

noTiVe^Tuctererwl's^^^^^^^^  ^'^T*^  '*«^"-     GeneraUy 

ter  still  av'ailabVL  long  Is  laSte!^' • '  !??  "Pdependable;  shell 
credit  exhausted.  ^      landlords  remained  lement;  savings  gone; 

foo^df  Tn  ?Ws1m:lncy\routsS^'  '^'l  P^'^?^^  "^^^-i^y  for 
by  neighbors.  X^^T^e  WwCf  "^  contnbution  has  been  ^ade 

more  than  a  third  of  the  400  fZn^f  fK.    k-  ?  P**"*"-     1°  considerably 

tence  when  groceiJ^rd^rT'sfoS^t  tKXo^  '  Th"'  ^"''T 
was  by  no  means  regular  or  adequate  but  in  thfi  *  P?  ^"P-P^^ 
all  other  resources  f^led  the  3bo^S^ied  t  tl/^ il'^i^''^'  *^"° 
a  few  days.  Usually  it  was  leFtoveK  S  hr^.H  ^^  I'^u'^^  "Y*' 
soup,  a  bowl  of  gra^.    Wtimrrh'elSdr^^l^erked  rLJ'^I 
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meal.  One  neighbor  sent  two  eg^s  a  day  regularly  to  a  sick  man 
threatened  with  tuberculosis.  This  help  was  the  more  striking  since 
the  neighbors  themselves  were  often  close  to  the  line  of  destitution 
and  could  illy  spare  the  food  they  shared.  The  primitive  communism 
existing  among  these  people  was  a  constant  surprise  to  the  visitors. 
More  than  once  a  faniily  lucky  enough  to  get  a  good  supply  of  food 
called  in  the  entire  block  to  share  the  feast.  There  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  that  entire  neighborhoods  were  just  living  from  day  to  day 
sharing  what  slight  resources  any  one  family  chanced  to  have.  With- 
out this  mutual  help  the  situation  of  many  of  the  families  would  have 
been  desperate. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  efforts,  what  did  these  families  have?  What 
meals  did  they  get  and  of  what  did  these  meals  consist?  About  8  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  were  subsisting  on  one  meal  a  day.  Many 
more  were  getting  only  two  meals  a  day,  and  still  others  were  irregular, 
sometimes  one  meal,  sometimes  two,  occasionally  by  great  good  for- 
tune, three.  Thirty-seven  per-  cent  of  all  famiUes  were  not  getting 
the  normal  three  meals  a  day. 

When  the  content  of  these  meals  is  taken  into  consideration  the 
facts  are  still  more  alarming.  Four  families  had  absolutely  no  solid 
food  whatever— nothing  but  a  drink,  usually  tea  or  coffee.  Seventy- 
three  others  had  only  one  food  and  one  drink  for  all  meals,  the  food 
in  many  cases  being  bread  made  from  Red  Cross  flour.  Even  in  the 
remaimng  cases,  where  there  were  two  or  three  articles  of  food,  the 
diets  day  after  day  and  week  after  week  consisted  usually  of  bread, 
macaroni,  spaghetti,  potatoes,  with  milk  for  the  children.  Many 
families  were  getting  no  meat  and  very  few  vegetables.  Fresh  fruits 
were  never  mentioned,  although  it  is  possible  that  the  family  might 
pick  these  up  in  the  streets  occasionally. 

These  diets  were  exceedingly  harmful  in  their  immediate  effects  on 
some  of  the  faniihes  where  health  problems  are  present.  In  a  number 
of  cases  the  children  are  definitely  reported  on  a  hospital  diagnosis 
as  anemic.  Occasionally  the  adults  are  Ukewise  affected.  The 
Maclntyre  faniily  for  instance:  These  two  older  people  have  an 
adopted  child  8  years  of  age.  The  husband  is  a  bricklayer  by  trade 
and  the  wife  can  do  outside  housework.  They  have  had  occasional 
odd  jobs  over  the  past  jrear  but  have  been  very  hard  pressed.  For 
the  three  meals  immediately  preceding  the  visit  they  reported  the 
menus  as  follows:  Dinner,  previous  day,  bread  and  coffee;  breakfast, 
bread  and  coffee;  lunch,  corn,  fish,  bread,  and  coffee;  one  quart  of 
milk  for  the  Uttle  girl  for  the  entire  three  meals. 

Also  their  health  problems  were  serious.  The  wife  has  had  several 
operations,  the  husband  is  a  possible  tuberculosis  case,  and  the  child 
w  underweight.  All  three  have  also  been  receiving  medical  attention 
from  a  hospital  for  the  past  three  years.  The  little  girl  has  been  ner- 
vous, has  fainted  at  times,  and  is  slightly  deformed  from  rickets. 
Being  undernourished,  she  needs  cod-liver  oil,  milk,  oranges,  and  the 
food  which  was  possible  only  when  the  family  was  on  relief.  She 
went  to  camp  for  two  weeks  and  returned  up  to  weight  and  in  good 
spirits.  But  relief  was  cut  off  while  she  was  away,  and  she  came  back 
to  meals  of  milk,  coffee,  and  bread.  In  the  short  time  at  home  she 
had  become  fretful  and  listless,  refusing  to  take  anything  but  milk. 
Ihis  whole  family  promised  to  be  in  serious  health  difficulties  if  their 
situation  were  long  continued. 
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The  Bakers  the  Beccarias,  the  Maclntyres,  and  the  other  397 
famUies  visited  did  not  starve  to  death  when  relief  stopped  Thev 
kept  al,ve  from  day  to  day,  catch-as-catch  can,  ^duceJ^or  aot.S 
subsistf  nee  to  something  of  the  status  of  a  stray  c'atproXI  for  food 

a  sauf  "r  o?mi?k '^  mirtr"7""?  ^k^  ^"*  "  ?'«*«  "^  table%craps  or 
a  saufcr  ot  milk.     What  this  does  to  the  innate  dignity  of  the  human 

soul  ,s  not  difficult  to  guess.     What  it  does  to  the  bodies  and  ihe 

social  attitudes  of  adults  and  children  is  something  tLt  we  shaH  know 

more  and  more  about  for  years  to  come.     And  thcfe  400  famufes  ^7 

vZTh^'pniTroTe^^n*'!'''"^  'r^  ^•J»°'"  relief  wi^ithdrlwn: 
52  000  happened  m  greater  or  less  degree  to  the 

K,  ^  q^9   F  "''^P  \  ^^"^l  '=°^*''  *^*t  '•^t*'-.  Senator. 

in  1932   Jimest  Poole,  whom  many  of  us  know  bv  reDutafion  «a 

iNurses  on  Horseback,"  in  which  he  quotes  Mary  Breckenrids'P 
orgamzer  and  director  of  the  "Frontier  Nursing  ServL/'afsneS 
KeSuckr""  '         '''"  ^'■°"'  t"berculosif  in  the  mountaS  o! 

Hundreds  of  children  are  stricken — 
She  said — 

Well,  now  I  m  going  home  to  die.     Everybody  in  our  house  dies." 

Miss  Breckenridge  continues: 

neemes.ly  lost-ju.t  because  we  haven't^Le'TuYdst  tTckk  this  probTem  inTwg 

lasi  *Sundav^  N»w*T^t*  ^'?""  Kentucky  which  also  appeared  in 
A^t,      ^   L  rT®^   y*""''  ^^^-     Its   correspondent  quotes   Dr 

^alS:,IssaS  '  """'^'^  "'  '''  "'^"'"'''^  ^'^^  ^^^'^^^ 

Doctor  McCormack  cited  three  cases  of  xerophthahnia.  a  very  rare 
f^T  ?^?^^^^y  ^^^^  ^f  ^t^n^n  A  in  the  food^onsS  anf  S 

I  mi^ht  say  that  in  1920,  when  I  visited  Poland  and  other  contiguous 
countries,  I  came  across  this  disease  known  as  xeropEnl  ^d  L 
Germany,  as  huner  krankheit,  a  disease  which  results  in  continuoi^ 
bhnking,  due  to  ack  of  food,  and  subsequent  blindness  T  saw 
hundreds  of  such  victims,  and  I  say  to  you  tlat  of  all  ?he  devasiathS 
unpi-essions  made  on  me  on  my  visit  shortly  following  the   war 

ZZlT^rt^  ^^t  '^'  "^^^^  ^.^  ^^^^^^^  ^^''^^  with^thL  dread: 
ful  disease.     I  thought  we  were  immune  in  this  country,  but  here 
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comes  Doctor  McCormack  citing  specific  instances  of  xerophthahnia 
found  in  Kentucky  and  possibly  elsewhere.  * 

Doctor  McCormack  further  says: 

At  the  State  health  officers'  conference  at  Lexington  a  few  days  ago  the  dis- 
tressing intelligence  was  developed  that  in  40  per  cent  of  the  deaths  fn  18  rural 

Z'^S^lr^^^^tn^^'^^''  '''''^'  '^  ^  P^^-^^'  ^-  *«  theUVthal 

To  come  back    gentlemen,   to  Philadelphia:  On  September  25 
unemployment  rehef  was  resumed,  both  through  a  subsidy  on  the 
part  of  the  State  and  through  Federal  grants.     I  am  submitting  a 
weekly  food-order  schedule  and  wiU  ask  that  it  constitute  a  part  of 
my  testimony.  ^ 

Note  that  a  typical  family  of  five,  where  there  is  no  income  what- 
ever  that  family  is  given  an  allowance  of  $5  in  food  and  food  only 
JNothmg  else.     Occasionally  fuel.     That  same  allowance  of  $5  per 
week  IS  given  even  to  a  family  where  there  is  an  income  of  50  cents, 
3)1,  or  $1.50  up  to  $4.  ' 

.  In  the  case  of  a  family  of  six,  the  aUowance  where  there  is  no 
income,  is  $5.50  and  that  same  allowance  of  $5.50  is  even  granted  to 
a  family  of  six  where  there  is  an  income  of  $3.50  to  $5,  which  I  think 
answers  Senator  Wheeler's  question,  or  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  to  what  18  the  basis  for  an  allowance.  Regretfully  I  haven't 
schedules  for  other  communities,  but  I  should  say  that  these  are 
typical,  although  m  many  sections,  such  as  the  coal  regions,  grants 
descrtio^Il  condition   of  the   people   HteraUy   beggars 

Recently  there  was  held  in  Chicago  a  conference  on  welfare  stand- 
ards. An  attempt  was  made  to  define  what  is  an  adequate  allowance 
Adequacy  of  rehef  was  defined  as  the  maintenance  of  wholesome' 
frfJ^^JfJ  1  '  including  health  and  morale  for  families  and  unattached 
r!^ni^  r  .Adequate  and  proper  food,  necessary  clothing,  and 
SSd'^'*'^''^  ""^  ^^^^^"^  ^""^  ^^^  ^^  essentials  to  be 

Teif ''^  ^®'"®  comes  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island  a  commission  made  up  of  distinguished  citizens,  and  it  might 
fl^  Z^""  r""^^  ^I"""^  theu-  report  to  the  Governor  as  to  what,  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents  a  decent  allowance  should  be.  The  Rhode 
Island  Commission  on  Unemployment  and  Rehef  have  had  this  to 
say  on  the  subject: 

It  is  especially  important  to  recognize  that  there  is  a  great  difference  betw^Pn 

fewZTaL^te'^al^orf'^h^P'^n^l^  '^^"^  against^Tsp^arhu^er^?^^^^^ 
on  end^   A  food  orZ^^^^^^^^^  be  provided  to  carry  a  family  for  months 

r^L.^«  **  il    *     ^.^  ^^^  *2  °^  ^3  prevents  starvation  and  for  $5  a  week  thp  fnnH 
vSnn  °^  *l^  family  may  be  met  for  several  weeks.    *    *    *    But  where  no  oro 
IhTlt^?  ^  "^^^  ^°'  reestablishing  the  flow  of  income  of  the  head  of  the  fai£lv 
th^  absolute  mmimum  to  hold  the  family  intact  (five  persons)  fs  about  SlS^S^^ 

l^k  On  such  a  b,yH^rf^o''-r"^^^^^^  t  *,  t  can  be  worked  out  at  about  sfa 
^ecK.    un  such  a  budget,  famihes  will  slowly  lose,  rather  than  gain,  strength! 

And  Heywood  Broun  puts  it  in  more  forceful  language  when  he  says : 
mlZ^^J"?!  t!ll®  that  the  richest  country  in  the  world  has  done  enough  when  it 
SXnr^  ^  T"*?^"*^  ^''^^  ^"'  P^  *^^  unemployed  just  above  the  Hne  of 
fnrfTv^H^f'  ul  ^^""V^"^  ^°*  ^  satisfied  with  the  fact  that  through  various 
furtive  doles  body  and  soul  are  kept,  if  not  together,  at  least  on  speafcerms 
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Senator  Costigan  What  is  the  average  size  of  a  family  to  which 
your  testimony  apphes?  "^ 

Doctor  BiLLiKOPP.  A  family  of  five. 

I  want  to  read  an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  commenting 

on  the  splendid  report  just  issued  by  the  United  States  Children's 

dV '  answers  in  part  your  question  regarding  health 

Senator  Costigan.  Editorially? 
Doctor  BiLLiKOPF.  Yes,  sir.     [Reads:] 

The  most  encouraging  fact  is  that  there  is  a  continuing  decline  in  the  infant 
mortahty  rate.    This  favorable  condition  is  a  factor  in  thi  state  of  the  general 

thaf^'helftr/nni-HL^"'^'^^  ^Tl!"^  ^r°^*"«  ^  ^^^  ^^>'«  ^^«  to  tU  effect 
that     health  conditions  as  a  whole  have  been  maintained  at  a  very  high  level 

during  the  past  two  and  a  haJf  years  of  unfavorable  economic  conditions.''    But  m 

an  eminent  authority,  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  has  recently  pointe^l  out  incfe^^ 

ch!lH^n^l^nMr^^V  \^  ^"?.*",^^^  statement  verbatimV'undernourishmenTof 
children  is  not  likely  to  show  itself  immediately,  but  is  bound  to  show  its  effects 
later  when  It  18  probably  too  late  to  remedy.  The  ground  lost  by  undernourish- 
ment in  childhood  can  never  be  regained. "  J  «"^i.iuuuriBU 

Of  course  that  is  the  testimony  of  all  health  experts,  social  workers 
and  students  of  social  economics,  based  on  the  testimony  we  have 
received   from  Surgeon  General  Cumming  that  mortality  and  mor- 
bidity rates  m  1931  were  not  as  great  as  might  have  been  anticipated 

Senator  Costigan.  Some  credit  should  be  given  to  advances  in 
science. 

Doctor  Billikopf;  Exactly,  and  to  the  absence  of  epidemics 
Here  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau 

by  the  director  of  the  maternity  and  infancy  division  of  a  State 

board  of  health : 

We  are  receiving  numerous  letters  of  appeal  from  time  to  time  from  expectant 
mothers  whose  husbands  are  out  of  employment,  who  have  large  famili^T  and 
who  are  receiving  very  little  in  the  way  of  material  reUef  adequate  for  the  needs 
^pnn'JJTV'^^'i  and  their  children.  The  physicians  on  the  prenatal  consultations 
report  that  almost  every  other  woman  coming  to  the  clinics  reports  unemplov- 
ment  and  shows  e^dence  of  getting,  not  so  much  an  inadequate  quantity  of 
food,  but  an  unsufficient  amount  of  essential  foods— insufficient  milk,  meats 
eggs,  and  vegetables.  Many  famihes  report  that  they  are  subsisting  almost 
entirely  on  potatoes.  In  the  case  of  young  children  there  is  not  so  much  evidence 
of  loss  of  weight,  because  this  diet  seems  to  keep  it  up  prettv  well,  but  their  color 
18^  very  poor,  they  are  listless,  and  in  some  cases  show  an  accentuation  of  evidences 

Similar  testimony  can  be  gathered  from  other  agencies.  Here  is 
another  letter  from  a  hospital,  showing  that  an  increasing  number  of 
children  from  the  ages  of  7  to  12  have  been  admitted  dunng  the  past 
year  suffermg  from  a  nervous  disorder  known  as  chorea,  or  St.  Vitus 
dance.  In  many  cases  this  condition  has  resulted  from  a  combina- 
tion of  msufficient  food,  bad  housing,  stramed  family  relationships 
anxiety  and  unhappiness  over  the  uncertainties  resulting  from  un- 
employment. 

Last  year,  when  we  appeared  before  your  conunittee,  you  asked  me 
to  trace  the  correlation  between  the  depression  and  health  and  crime. 
I  will  not  go  into  these  matters  now,  because  I  suppose  testimony 
on  th^e  pomts  wall  be  produced  within  the  next  two  or  three  days. 
1  should  hke,  however,  to  take  jrour  time  to  show  the  effect  unemploy- 
ment  has  had  upon  the  commitment  of  children  to  institutions. 

On  July  1,  1930,  there  were  in  this  country  approximately  284,000 
dependent  children  in  the  care  of  foster  families  and  foster  institu- 
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tions.  On  October  1,  1932,  esthnates  by  leaders  m  the  child-welfare 
field  placed  the  number  of  childern  thus  cared  for  at  over  400,000. 
It  is  the  belief  of  those  familiar  with  the  facts  that  this  increase  in 
child  dependency  has  been  caused  chiefly  by  the  breaking  up  of 
family  groups  caught  in  the  depression  and  unable  any  longer  to 
care  for  their  children  because  of  inadequate  relief  or  other  conditions 
precipitated  by  unemployment. 
.  From  all  parts  of  the  country  comes  evidence  confirming  this 
picture  of  heavier  pressure  on  the  agencies  for  child  care.  The 
Catholic  Charities  of  the  archdiocese  of  New  York  stated  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1931,  that  is  a  year  ago  that  the  number  of  dependent  children 
under  its  care  in  institutions  and  boarding  homes  had  increased  35  per 
cent  during  the  previous  three  years.  From  22  child-caring  agencies 
in  Los  Angeles  comes  a  report  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  applica- 
tions for  care  of  8.4  per  cent  as  between  corresponding  sLx  months' 
periods  (November  to  May)  in  1929-30  and  1931-32.  In  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  number  of  dependent 
children  accepted  for  care  by  the  State  institutions  and  agencies  was 
17.2  from  January  1,  1925,  to  January  1,  1929;  between  January  1, 
1930,  and  January  1,  1932,  the  increase  was  187.4  per  cent.  So  the 
story  runs,  from  practically  every  agency  in  the  field,  except  for  those 
where  limitations  of  space  or  funds  have  made  increase  impossible. 
In  other  words,  families  are  being  constantly  broken  up. 

Now,  take  the  case  of  transient  famihes:  One  of  the  big  new  prob- 
lems produced  in  part  by  the  depression  is  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  number  of  boys  alone  and  children  in  family  groups  who  are 
wandenng  about  the  country  in  search  of  work  or  adventure.  Travel- 
er s  Aid  workers  reporting  in  1931  on  304  transient  family  groups 
which  they  considered  typical,  noted  that  they  numbered  1,006 
individuals,  of  whom  483  were  children  under  16  and  147  were  young 
people  from  16  to  25  years  of  age,  "all  gathering  vivid  impressions^ 
youth  and  establishing  habits  that  will  go  far  to  determine  what  their 
future  hves  will  be."  Among  them  were  "children  who  remember 
no  homes  and  who  have  never  been  in  school,  since  theh-  parents  are 
constantly  or  recurringly  on  the  move,"  as  well  as  others  "who 
because  of  unemployment,  have  just  been  uprooted  from  confortable 
nomes  and  good  schools  where  they  were  leading  happy,  normal  lives 
in  the  security  of  familiar  surroundings." 

\\e  know  that  there  are  conservatively  speaking,  anywhere  between 
1,000,000  and  1,250,000  boys,  ranging  m  age  from  14  or  15  up  to  21 
u^  t^x^^^ir^  wandering  over  the  country,  a  sad  and  tragic  fact  to 
which  Mr.  Newton  D.  Baker  has  been  constantly  calling  our  attention, 
as  chau-man  of  the  Committee  on  Mobilization  of  Funds  for  Com- 
munity Chests. 

How  are  we  meeting  the  unemployment  relief  situation? 

I  cite  the  case  of  Philadelphia.  As  stated  previously,  a  year  ago  we 
had  a  campaign  for  the  two  community  chests;  namely,  the  Feder- 
^^^i>^^f  Jewish  Charities  and  the  Welfare  Federation,  both  comprismg 
146  charitable  mstitutions,  hospitals,  orphanges,  homes  for  crippled 
children,  health  societies,  child-carmg  institutions,  etc.  Our  objective 
was  to  obtam  for  those  146  institutions  $5,000,000,  in  addition  to  which 
we  sought  to  raise  $4,000,000  for  unemployment  relief.  We  felt  that 
private  philanthrophy  owed  a  debt  of  obligation  to  the  unemployed, 
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and  should  not  throw  the  burden  entirely  on  the  city,  county,  State, 
or  Federal  Government. 

Miraculously,  instead  of  getting  $9,000,000,  we  received  $10,000,000  • 
an  extraordinary  achievement.  So,  instead  of  giving  the  unemploy- 
ment relief  committee  $4,000,000— its  share  in  the  $9,000,000  objec- 
tive—we  actually  gave  them  $5,000,000  with  a  priority  claim  on  the 
$10,000,000.  There  was  great  jubilation  over  this  extraordinary 
achievement.  Many  deluded  themselves  in  the  belief  that  the 
$5,000,000  would  see  us  through  the  year  1932. 

Senator  Costigan.  When  did  you  begin  to  expend  it? 

Doctor  BiLLiKOPF.  We  began  to  make  use  of  this  sum  on  or  about 
December  15,  but  by  April  5,  1932,  that  $5,000,000  had  vanished* 
not  another  penny  to  be  gotten  from  private  philanthropy.  Then  the 
State  came  in  and  made  it  possible  for  Philadelphia  to  navigate  until 
June  25. 

Now,  what  is  the  picture  to-day?  It  is  this:  We  knew  that  it  was 
humanly  impossible  for  us  to  obtain  any  such  colossal  sum  as 
$9,000,000  this  year  and  so  our  objective  was  placed  at  $5,000,000,  the 
irreducible  minimum  required  for  the  146  institutions  in  the  two 
federations,  to  which  we  added  another  million  dollars  for  unemploy- 
ment relief  to  be  spent  by  relief  agencies  in  the  two  federations  as  the 
result  of  the  heavy  overload  requirements  incident  to  the  depression. 

Senator  Costigan.  Why  did  you  limit  your  goal  for  unemployment 
relief  to  $1,000,000?  ^        t>  f   j 

Doctor  BiLLiKOPF.  first  of  all  it  was  essential  for  us  to  get  the 
$5,000,000  for  the  146  institutions,  because  to  close  the  hospitals  and 
other  institutions  would  be  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  We  limited 
it  to  $5,000,000  because  we  did  not  think  it  was  possible,  on  account 
of  catastrophic  business  conditions  and  large  losses  sustained  last 
year,  to  get  more  than  $6,000,000. 

Senator  Costigan.  You  based  your  estimate  on  some  knowledge 
of  the  ability  of  those  who  voluntarily  contribute? 

Doctor  BiLLiKOPF.  Of  course  that  is  always  a  problematical  thing. 
We  knew  beforehand,  for  instance,  that  a  man  who  gave  $50,000  last 
year  is  now  in  the  hands  of  receivers;  we  knew  that  Air.  X  who  gave 
us  $3,000  could  not  with  the  best  of  intentions  contribute  more  than 
$250,  and  so  forth.  We  had  a  realistic  conception  of  the  situation. 
So,  we  fixed  our  quota  at  $6,000,000. 

The  campaign  was  closed  December  5.  It  is  still  going  on  and  will 
continue,  but  from  present  indications  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  will 
go  beyond  $5,400,000  or  $5,500,000.  Bear  in  mind  that  after  deduct- 
mg  expenses  and  possible  shrinkage  from  losses  we  will  have  just 
enough  to  maintain  our  146  charitable  institutions.  And  we  need 
m  Philadelphia  at  least  $2,000,000  a  month.  In  fact,  if  we  had 
agam  gotten  $9,000,000  as  we  did  last  year  the  $4,000,000  would  have 
been  consumed  in  two  and  one-half  months.  Our  situation  is  not 
unique,  as  will  be  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hurlin  of  the  Russel  Sage 
Foundation.  He  will  probably  teU  you  that  with  few  sohtary  excep- 
tions there  is  hardly  a  city  in  the  country  where  the  community  chest 
succeeded  in  getting  more  than  65  to  80  per  cent  of  what  it  set  out  to 
get.  Last  year  Pittsburgh  went  out  for  $5,750,000  of  which  $2,750,000 
was  designated  for  their  various  institutions,  and  $3,000,000  for 
unemployment  relief.  This  year  they  went  out  for  $2,500,000  mstead 
of  the  $5,750,000.     Pittsburgh  realized  it  could  not  get  any  such  sum 
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as  last  year  and  while  the  quota  of  $2,500,000  was  attained  it  is  really 
a  partial  victory.     Not  a  penny  is  available  for  unemployment  relief 
and  Pittsburgh's  least  estimate  is  that  $12,000,000  are  needed  for  such 
relief  during  the  calendar  year. 

That  picture  is  true  of  almost  every  community  in  the  country 
So,  speaking  of  community  chests,  or  communitv  funds  as  they  are 
called,  I  do  not  imagine  there  is  a  community  chest  in  the  country 
to-day  which  has  been  in  a  position  to  get  much,  if  anything,  for 
the  Item  of  unemployment  relief. 

To  put  it  differently,  I  should  say  that  to-day  under  the  terrific 
pressure  under  which  hospitals,  orphanages,  relief  societies,  homes  for 
the  aged,  and  so  forth,  are  operating,  such  pressure  as  the  mounting 
demand  for  free  services  in  the  hospitals,  and  the  tremendous  falhng 
otf  m  revenue,  both  from  investments  and  the  inability  of  the  people 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  higher-rated  rooms  and  privileges— I  say 
what,  between  the  pressure  from  all  sides,  private  philanthrophv  will 
be  achieving  a  magmficient  record  if  it  can  hold  on  to  the  first  line  of 
defense  m  mamtaming  its  primary  and  all-year-round  functionino' 
of  chantable  agencies.  ° 

Senator  Costigan.  Is  it  fair  to  conclude  that  the  need  for  Federal 
aid  to  the  States  is  greater  this  year  than  a  year  ago*** 

Doctor  BiLLiKOPF.  Yes,  sir.  This  situation  I  have  described  is 
not  peculiar  to  Philadelphia  but  is  typical  of  the  vast  majority  of 
commumties.  They  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  unemplovment 
relief.  1  have  already  indicated  that  in  Detroit  the  percentage  of 
tax  dehnquencies  was  36  as  compared  with  25  per  cent  last  year 
It  IS  quite  obvious  that  the  major  source  of  revenue  in  a  city  comes 
from  taxation  on  property,  and  when  I  say  to  you  that  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  there  are,  to-day,  between  35,000  and  50,000  famihes 
who  have  not  paid  rent  for  periods  ranging  from  six  months  to  two 
years,  it  becomes  qmte  evident  that  the  landlord  can  not,  in  addition 
to  mcurnng  the  loss  resulting  from  his  inability  to  collect  rent,  pay 
taxes;  and  he  doesn't.  In  Chicago  the  school  teachers  have  not  been 
paid  for  a  long  time.     We  are  fortunate  in  that  respect  in  Philadelphia. 

VV  hile  there  may  be  a  few  isolated  communities  in  the  country,  like 
Milwaukee  and  Boston  where  the  unemployed  are  stiU  taken  care  of 
out  of  municipal  taxation,  m  the  majority  of  instances,  the  cities  are 
so  smashed  and  cnpp led  financially  that  all  they  can  hope  to  do  is  to 
carry  on  the  irreducible  mimmum  standards  in  the  fields  of  education, 
from  thTm  ^^^  ^^^  ®^^^^^  ^"^^  unemployment  reUef 

<^^^.  i^  ^^^^  to  the  State,  of  course  the  situation  is  different, 
^ome  States  may  still  be  able  to  draw  on  potential  resources :  but  many 
states  have  no  resources  to  fall  back  on. 

lirvT^^  ^^^  much  impressed  yesterday  Ustening  to  Governor 
nn^^f  ^  '^^V^"f.^l  address,  what  he  had  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
unemployment  rehef .     Governor  Lehman  made  this  statement : 

is  leededfn'^.^^iT''  ^^^^^ed  the  point  where  aid  from  the  Federal  Government 
defines  thPPonHHr^*''  agamst.aestitution  and  want.  The  Federal  relief  bill  so 
States  for  ifni^tr"'  "^der  which  Federal  credit  may  be  made  available  to  the 
N\"4"vSk  StTpp^^^^  "P  '^  *^^  P--'^^  ''  ^-  ^--  difficult  for 

lion  bVmade\^' ih^vLA^'^Vn^'  ^^^''  Vt  *^>««l"tely  essential  that  such  applica- 
ivoid  f  iS  li  -.^  Federal  Government  by  our  State.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to 
avoid  the  necessity.     I  hope,  however,  that  the  terms  of  the  act  ^fw  be  modified 
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Sl2*^/''^?L-''^'?'^*?*^''"  °^  .*^®  ^"^  8^^^"  80  *s  *o  ™ake  it  easier  for  us  to 
benetit  from  this  Federal  source  in  meeting  the  needs  of  our  unemployed. 

^  Senator  Costigan.  He  is  referring  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation? 

Doctor  BiLLiKOPF.  Referring  to  two  things :  One,  the  inability  of 
^ew  York  btate  to  cope  with  the  problem,  and  in  the  second  place,  if 
i?  ecleral  rehef  is  to  be  obtained,  the  present  act  must  be  considerably 
modihed  m  order  that  the  Empire  State  may  take  advantage  of  that 
reiiei . 

Senator  Costigan.  Governor  Lehman  refers  to  the  act  to  be 
modified 

Doctor  BiLLiKOPF.  Yes. 

Now,  then,  with  those  two  sources  virtually  dried  up— private 
phiianthrophy  on  the  one  hand,  municipal  appropriations  on  the 
other,  and  with  grave  doubt  as  to  what  many  States  can  do,  it  seems 
that  the  task  of  extendmg  relief  must  be  checked  up  largely  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

This  thesis  we  attempted  to  establish  last  year,  and  the  $300,000,000 
appropriation  by  a  Congress  is  confirmation  that  the  thesis  must 
have  had  vahdity;  otherwise  Congress  would  not  have  approved  such 
an  appropriation.  But  the  bill  has  to  be  modified  considerably 
1  he  loan  feature  has  to  be  eliminated.  There  is  no  use  in  lending  the 
money  to  a  city  or  a  State  that  is  impoverished.  It  places  the  city  in 
a  position  where  it  can  not  pay  its  obligations. 

In  the  light  of  the  fragmentary  data  presented  and  the  evidence 
you  will  get  during  the  next  three  or  four  days,  it  wUl  become  clearly 
evident  that  the  present  act  must  be  liberalized;  there  must  be  greater 
elasticity.  More  funds  must  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  millions 
of  unemployed,  who  are  destitute,  particularly  in  those  sections  where 
needs  have  been  met  very  feebly  or  not  at  all.  True,  only  about 
$125  000,000  has  been  expended  thus  far  and  there  is  still  some  money 
available,  but  the  fact  remains  that  through  the  failure  to  spend  the 
fimds  more  liberally  and  more  elastically,  and  this  is  not  intended  as 
an  aspersion  on  those  who  manage  the  fund,  we  have  built  up  tre- 
mendous casualties,  casualties  m  health,  disease,  and  crime. 

Senator  Costigan.  Have  you  any  estmiate  to  make  for  the  benefit 
of  the  committee  as  to  the  minimum  requirements  for  aid  to  the 
States  from  the  Federal  Government  at  this  time  or  in  the  coming 
year  or  two?  ^ 

«.rr£^nJ^^  BiLLiKOPF.  This  is  puTcly  gucsswork,  but  I  should  say 
$500,000,000.  I  hope  some  one  can  give  a  more  authentic  picture,  but 
I  should  say  that  the  amount  which  is  sought  in  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration, namely,  $500,000,000,  is  a  very  conservative  amount,  if 
the ''forgotten  man"  is  to  be  given  the  most  elementary  consideration. 

Senator  Costigan.  Is  there  anythmg  vou  wish  to  say  in  addition 
for  the  benefit  of  the  committee,  Doctor  Billikopf?  ' 

Doctor  Billikopf.  Senator  Costigan,  I  have  taken  an  unconscion- 
able amount  of  time,  but  if  given  a  few  minutes  more,  I  should  like 
to  touch  on  another,  though  not  unrelated  subject. 

I  have  confined  all  my  attention  this  morning  to  the  question  of 
unemployment  relief.  As  a  student  of  labor  economics  and  as  one 
who  IS  deeply  interested  in  every  aspect  of  our  social  life,  it  would  be 
the  height  of  folly  for  me  to  sit  here  and  say  that  an  expenditure  of 
$500,000,000  or  even  a  billion  is  the  thing  that  will  have  a  decisive 
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effect  in  mitigating  the  horrors  of  the  colossal  depression  in  which  we 
find  ourselves.  I  would  consider  myself  a  little  brother  to  the  rich 
and  hold  myself  in  contempt  if  I  went  away,  comforted  in  the  thought 
that  I  did  the  best  to  support  the  particular  bill  under  consideration. 

My  conscience  would  hardly  be  clear. 

I  realize  that  in  this  depression  the  enemy  is  on  a  hundred  and  one 
fronts.  It  can  not  be  said  that  if  we  will  successfully  attack  this  or 
that  problem  we  will  get  out  of  the  depression.  I  have  too  great 
an  appreciation  of  the  situation  not  to  realize  that  we  are  marvel- 
ously  rich  in  problems  and  that  they  are  all  interrelated,  the  solution 
of  any  one  of  which  is  predicated  on  others. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  seem  that  if  it  comes  at  all  within  the 
scope  of  this  committee,  it  certainly  comes  within  the  scope  of  the 
Senate,  there  are  some  things  of  a  more  fundamental  nature  which 
may  be  done  at  this  time.  Obviously,  we  should  not  let  anyone 
starve,  but,  pari  passu,  there  are  several  things  to  which  we  should 
address  ourselves.  I  recall  that  in  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
Senator  LaFoUette  made  what  I  thought  was  an  extraordinarily  able 
address  on  his  $500,000,000  measure  for  pubHc  works  and  I  can 
truthfully  say,  in  my  judgment,  that  particular  plea  will,  from  the 
point  of  irresistible  logic  and  marshalling  of  facts,  go  down  as  one  of 
the  greatest  speeches  delivered  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  many 
a  year.  Conditions  are  changing  with  such  kaleidoscopic  rapidity 
that  a  measure  which  was  sponsored  yesterday  may  not  be  as  valu- 
able to-day;  that  a  program  submitted  a  year  or  two  ago  may  not 
^.?y,?  }^^  s?"^e  effect  to-day.  But  if  you  still  have  faith  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  pubhc-works  scheme  as  a  check  on  the  depression, 
and  I  do  not  see  any  evidence,  in  response  to  Senator  Wheeler's 
question,  of  things  picking  up,  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  reopening 
the  question  of  the  $5,000,000,000-bond  issue,  I  hope  this  will  be 
done  speedily.  If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly.  Senator  LaFol- 
lette  estunated  2,000,000  people  would  be  given  jobs,  directly  and 

A  year  ago  when  I  appeared  before  the  Hebert  committee  I  advo- 
cated unemployment  insurance,  backed  by  the  Federal  Government 
At  that  time  the  sigmficance  was  much  greater  than  at  this  moment, 
fetill,  uneniployment  insurance  is  absolutely  essential.     It  is  coming 
It  IS  one  of  the  least  concessions,  it  seems  to  me,  that  capitalism,  even 
unenlightened  capitalism,  should  make  to  the  working  people. 

I  speak  from  experience  as  chairman  of  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance funds  in  the  clotlnng  industry  and  as  a  student  of  similar  funds 
throughout  Europe,  and  so  forth,  when  I  say  that  voluntary  unem- 
ployment insurance  schemes  by  industry  or  even  by  States  are  Ukely 
to  break  down;  certainly  this  is  true  in  the  case  of  voluntarv  efforts 
by  individual  employers  or  industries.  The  scheme  must  have  na- 
tional sanction  and  vahdity.  So  I  hope  that  while  unemployment 
i^^nornl '^'"''^  ''''^  y^""^  ^^^  immediate  effect  of  helping  the 
later  ^^        ^^^      employment,  it  will  have  far-reaclimg  effects 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately  about  technocracy  and  techno- 
crats, and  whatever  we  think  of  them,  favorably  or  not,  there  can  be 
no  mistake  about  the  statements  which  not  only  the  technocrats  but 
others  have  niade,  even  folk  Uke  President  Compton  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,   who  attacked   the  technocrats; 
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«n?^6o'n  ^i  r^""  u  "^1^  could  recapture  the  halcyon  days  of  1928 
?non  .  ^^"^  ^'"P^  back  the  volume  of  business  enjoyed  in  1928  and 
U29  not  more  than  half  the  number  now  out  of  employment  could 
possibly  be  reabsorbed  m  industry,  and  we  are  far,  far  removed  from 
those  idyllic  days,  never  hkelv  to  return. 

.JIl  ^^a''\  ''''^y^P'^^  of  the  unemployed  can  possibly  be  reabsorbed 
under  ideal  conditions,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  something  radically 

f.^Il^^^^  }  ^k"^  T^f  wholeheartedly  in  sympathy  with  the  position 
taken  lately  by  the  Amencan  Federation  of  Labor  and  many  enlicrht- 
ened  mdustnalists,  that  we  must  get  down  to  a  30-hour  week  basis, 
thus  spreading  out  work  among  a  much  larger  number  of  individuals. 
Ihe  so-called  share  the  work  movement,  headed  by  Mr.  Teagle  is 
impotent  to  achieve  very  satisfactory  results.  No  matter  how 
intelligent  how  far-visioned  and  socially  minded  an  employer  be,  he 
can  not  adopt  the  30-hour  week  in  his  plant  without  collapsing  unless 
his  neighbor  follows  a  similar  procedure.     Here,  again,  the  Federal 

wf^T"*  ^^^^  ^^®P  ^^  ^^  *^®  scheme  is  to  be  a  siiccess 

W  hat  heartens  me  is  that  yesterday  there  came  out  that  remarkable 
report  of  the  President's  Research  Committee  on  Social  Trends  Let 
me  present  just  three  recommendations  in  it: 

(1)  The^6-hour  day  and  the  5-day  week  are  methods  of  distributing 
the  loss  of  jobs  in  a  less  inequitable  fashion. 

*J^l^  solvent  unemployment  fund  would  do  much  to  mitigate 
the  distress  which  many  now  suffer  before  finding  new  openings 

W  An  extension  of  old-age  pensions  at  care  for  victims  of  progress. 

1  say  It  IS  heaxtenmg  because  accompanying  this  report,  which 
represents  three  years'  work  by  noted  experts,  there  is  a  statement 
by  President  Hoover  which  I  should  like  to  read. 

*  *  *  the  significance  of  this  report  lies  primarllv.  first  in  the  fart  that  if  ia 
a  cooperative  effort  on  a  very  broad  scale  to  project  into  the  field  of  soc^ltho^^^^^^^^ 
the  scientific  mood  and  the  scientific  method  L  correctives  to  uXcrimSnK 
emotional  approach  and  to  insecure  factual  basis,  in  seeking  for  cSiuct  v| 
remedies  of  great  social  problems.  '^         const-ruciue 

Mr.  Hoover  goes  on  to  say — 

*  *^  *  \  ,^*  *^.*^^  ^^^*  attempt  ever  made  to  study  simultaneously  all  of  the 
fundarnental  social  facts  which  underlie  all  our  social  problems  Much  ineffec- 
tive thinking  and  many  impracticable  proposals  of  remedy  have  in  the  o^t 

^oSlem'lils.'''^^"^^"*^  ^'*^  ^^'*'  ^"  ^^^^^^  ''^^^^  ^  th^t  ?n  which  a  gfv^n 

Prior  to  the  submission  of  this  remarkable  report  many  of  us  who 
advocated  such  projects  as  old-age  pensions,  unemployment  insurance, 
the  shortening  of  the  number  of  hours,  and  so  forth,  might  properiv 
fif^^^  1^^"^/  f  ^^?^  ^  belonging  to  those  who  have  been  dealing  in 
the  held  of  undiscnnunating  emotional  approach  and  on  the  basis 
of  msecure  factual  data.''  But  now  that  we  have  the  assurance  of 
the  1  residents  experts  that,  in  the  advocacy  of  certain  types  of 
legislation,  we  were  on  the  right  track,  we  have  gamed  considerable 
courage  m  that  we  are  prepared  to  fortify  our  conclusions  by  a  large 
body  of  incontrovertible  facts,  gathered  by  Prof.  Wesley  C.  Mitchell. 
Chairman  of  the  committee,  and  his  splendid  associates 
,  Senator  Costigan.  In  other  words,  it  is  gratifying  to  have  vour 
instinctive  reaction  confirmed  by  the  scientific  matters  contained 
m  the  report? 
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Doctor  BiLLiKOPF.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  hopeful  that  between  now 
and  March  4,  the  President  will  see  his  way  clear  to  cash  in  on  some 
of  the  splendid  recommendations  made  by  his  own  committee. 

Senator  Costigan.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  your  prior  conclusions 
were  not  based  on  instinct,  but  on  research.  Doctor  Billikopf, 
we  are  obliged  to  you  for  the  help  you  have  given  the  conmiittee. 
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County  Relief  Board,  weekly  food  order  schedule 

Family  income 
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9 

10 
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$1.50 
1.60 
1.60 
1.00 
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2.50 
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$6.00 
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5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
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5.00 
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5.50 
5.50 
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5.50 
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6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
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6.00 
6.00 
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6.50 
6.50 
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6.50 
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6.50 
6.50 
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7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
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7.50 
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7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.60 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 

»$0.60 

$0.60 

3. 60     4.  hn 

$1.00 

3.50 
3.50 
3.60 
3.60 

4.50 
4.50 
4.60 
4.60 
4.50 

$1.50 

$2.00 

$2.50 

2.00 
1.60 
1.00 

$3.00 

3.00 
2.60 
2.00 
1.60 
1.00 

$3.50 

3.50 
3.00 
2.50 
2.00 

$4.00 

$4.60 

4.60 
4.00 
3.60 

$6.00 

$5.50 

4.50 
4.00 
3.50 
3.00 
2.50 
2.00 
1.50 
1.00 

$6.00 
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5.50 
5.00 
4.60 
4.00 
3.50 
3.00 
2.60 
2.00 
I  v\ 

$6.50 

1.00 

2.50 
2.00 
1.50 
1.00 

6.00 
6.60 
6.00 
4.50 
4.00 
3.50 
3.00 

1    50 

$7.00 

6.50 
6.00 
5.50 
6.00 
4.50 
4.00 
3.50 
3.00 
2.50 
2.00 
1.60 
1.00 

7.50 

$7.50 . . . 

$8.00 

7.00 
6.50 
6.00 
5.50 
5.00 
4.50 
4.00 
3.50 
3.  CO 
2.50 
2.00 
1.60 
1.00 

7.00 
6.50 
6.00 
5.50 
5.00 
4.50 
4.00 
3.50 
3.00 
2.50 
2.00 
1.50 
1.00 

$8.60 



$9.00 

$9.50 

$10.00 

$10.60 

1  no      o  nn 

$11.00 

1.60 
1.00 

$11.50 

$12.00 

$12.60 

$13.00 

$13.50 

$14.00 

1 

1  Additional. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FRANK  BANE,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
PUBUC  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Senator  Costigan.  Mr.  Bane,  please  state  your  present  connections 
and  your  qualifications  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Bane.  I  am  at  present  director  of  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association,  with  central  offices  in  Chicago.  The  American  Public 
Welfare  Association  is  an  association  of  public  welfare  officials  and 
orgamzations  throughout  the  country. 

Senator  Costigan.  How  long  have  you  been  associated  with  them? 

Mr.  Bane.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  association,  approximate! v 
two  years  ago.  s-t-  j 

Senator  Costigan.  You  gave  testimony  before  this  committee  a 
year  ago? 

Mr.  Bane.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Costigan.  Are  you  prepared  to-day  to  make  a  general 
statement  on  present  relief  conditions,  needs  and  resources  for  meeting 
those  needs? 

Mr.  Bane.  Last  year.  Senator,  if  you  will  recall,  I  made  a  very 
bnef  statement  on  conditions  as  we  found  them  in  the  various  States 
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^^AreA:s!ito:i}:LitsL^'^  ""^^  -^-  -ports 

This  year  much    M.d  n,«i  -iL  m  j^  ^"^  *"""*  ""«  ""r  office, 
have  as  to  condHions   and^rforfh^t^i'i  "'f"™?:""''  ^^"^  ^«  <=o"ld 
office  of  the  RecoTtraction  FN^.n      o**''  '^'*^''"*  *  ^^oubt,  in  the 
doubt  they  will  fTmish  vou  w,>h^??^  Corporation,  and  I  have  no 
tration  o/ their  St^ev  hat  reLlTf  ""•     I''  '^^  '':^'^^^- 

structi  FinancelforSiorso^cXre' .*'^  '^''"'^  ''  '"^^  «-<>- 
w;  have,  during"  the 'l"t*momh  rsw"'"  ^  *he  country,  however, 
representatives  makin?  a^TppraTsdortt' '  ^"'^  T  "^  ""^  fi"'*^ 
measures  now  in  operation  i^New  York  i  ""employment  relief 
statement  there  are  approximatehTi  i^nnnn***-  ^ccordmg  to  his 
City  who  are  unemoloved      Thl!!^  1-150,000  persons  in  New  York 

in  upstate  New  CTwho  are^nemowSP'^T^^^'^  «5?'000  people 
mately  2,000,000  people  ""^'^P'oyed.  makmg  a  total  of  approxi- 

toTotalune^mSrent'^r  Srt  5^  ^"T  ''^  ^''"  ^'^^  '"^^-nce 
Mr  RAvr-    tV:*  1         ^^  part-time  unemployment? 

Yorklr^^^S^Srbooksr'a'l.rK*?^  ''  .1933,  250,000  families  in  New 
and  approxhnatelv  50  000  faZiltrj/h'^- *^  ^^.^^^'"^  -"«f  ^g««<=i^ 
zations  and  agents  'ThKaves^'ote  T^^-  ^^  P"^"^  o'g'"^*- 
thi.t  are  to-day,  up  until  thV «?»!!„*  ?'*'  families,  approximately, 

along  without  LoL"e  to  w^'lfre^Vn'Siot^nr  "^  '-^^  *°  ^^' 

It  IS  mterestins  to  note  also  tLf  ? Ko  ?    and  agencies, 

being  helped  by  publfc  aVncL^in  kLT^^"^  ^"•'""'^^  ^*'«'t  »« 
180,000  families  in  July  193"  to  2^0  nnn^.'""''-.^''''^  mcreased  from 
I  believe  the  same  conditinn '  n>  *  •    '  "^  ^'""'''^^  January  1,  1933. 

futt:te'ed?r ?i^y;S'evX;l^  ^■"'  ^•'^  *«  ''^  'he  way  in  which 

^^'ioporacliLTii":^i£z     "^"^^'  ■"  ■"?  «p--.  -» 

of  thousands  or  niilHonfof  fa,  tl^^^^^^  resources  of  the  hundreds 

ployed,butwhohavras %et  beennlln^fr  ^''"'^-^■'J'^^^  are  unem- 
savings  or  upon  thei^  reLtiVpfnrf-  ^'"'*  !!''"'?  ^'^^^^^ 

the  pLent  conditSs 'i*^hfu\,"w  rslneTlrt  tei"^^  '' 

sooner— be  on  relief,  as  we  say  later— and  perhaps 

are'irTat^srr^^hlL";^;!,^^^^^^^^^^  in  this  field, 

met  at  this  time  througW  KoSJ?    ''*  ""''"^  """^^  "''^  t>«^ 
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Mr.  Bane.  Are  you  referring  directly  to  the  adequacy  with  which 
relief  needs  at  present  are  being  met? 

Senator  Costigan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bane.  On  the  question  of  adequacy,  Senator,  I  would  say 
that  that  is  relative.  I  do  not  think  rehef  as  now  provided  in  manv 
States  is  adequate.  It  has  been  contended,  and  it  can  be  substantiated, 
that  in  many  places  persons  who  are  in  distress  are  receiving  larger 
allowances  than  persons  who  were  in  distress  received  in  our  glorious 
days  of  prosperity  during  the  twenties. 

As  I  say,  that  can  be  substantiated,  because  we  have  had  in  this 
country  for  many  years,  in  many  places,  a  system  of  relief  known  as 
outdoor  poor  relief,  a  system  by  which  the  local  government  attempted 
to  care  for  destitute  persons  in  that  particular  locahty.  Outdoor 
poor  relief  in  most  places  has  been  supplementary,  small  allowances 
being  granted  by  the  local  government  agency,  belt  city  government, 
board  of  supervisors  or  whatnot,  to  supplement  what  the  family 
secured  elsewhere. 

If  present-day  grants,  generally  speaking,  are  compared  with  grants 
which  have  been  received  by  many  persons  in  many  places  under  the 
outdoor  relief  system,  it  can  be  contended  that  the  grants  are  Hberal. 
On  the  other  hand,  adequacy  of  relief,  to  my  mind,  mcludes  adequate 
and  proper  food,  sufficient  clothing,  adjusted  to  cUmatic  conditions, 
decent  shelter,  and  necessary  medical  attention. 

Senator  Costigan.  You  have  something  more  generous  in  mind 
than  relief  granted  on  a  famine  basis. 

Mr.  Bane.  I  have  something  more  generous  in  mind  than  relief 

f ranted  on  a  famine  basis  or  a  mere  subsistence  basis  or  what  might 
e  even  termed  a  mere  disaster  basis. 

I  have  in  mind  relief  granted  in  such  a  manner  and  to  such  extent 
as  to  maintain  not  only  the  hfe  of  the  family  but  to  some  extent 
decent  living  conditions. 

Now,  in  manv  places  where  food  and  clothing  are  being  allowed, 
you  find  Httle  if  any  allowance  for  rent.  In  other  places  where  food 
IS  being  allowed,  you  have  little  allowance  for  clothing.  In  many 
places  you  have  little  if  any  allowance  for  necessary  medical  atten- 
tion. The  lack  of  any  one  of  those  it  seems  to  me  will  contribute 
ultimately  to  the  deterioration  of  family  life  in  the  city.  State,  or 
Nation. 

Senator  Costigan.  To  what  extent  is  medical  attention  being 
given?  You  have  made  some  reference  to  the  subject.  Will  you  be 
good  enough  to  elaborate  slightly? 

Mr.  Bane.  That  varies,  of  course.  Senator,  according  to  the  partic- 
ular locality.  There  is  no  uniform  system  bv  which  medical  atten- 
tion is  being  given.  In  some  cities  reasonably  good  clinical  service 
is  available  connected  with  the  relief  stations,  in  others  not  so  good, 
and  in  some  other  places  no  organized  medical  attention  is  available 
at  all,  although  perhaps  many  physicians  are  carrying  many  families 
as  they  have  been  carrying  them  for  years,  without  any  compensa- 
tion whatever. 

Senator  Costigan.  Impelled  by  their  own  charitable  desires? 

Mr.  Bane.  Yes,  sir;  impelled  by  their  own  charitable  desires. 

Senator  Costigan.  Mr.  Bane,  have  you  anything  to  say  about  the 
adequacy  of  existing  Federal  aid? 
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hflll^n  "  T"''  "'  ''  ^"""^  ^«««  '°  this  countiy,  the  primary  resnoLi 

«l  .<T      l?^^  IT-^  ™'*^**^  °^«'"  "»t«  the  State  period.     New  York  State 

rehef    ^ver«H^w*  T,?P"!i"'"?  «^  $20,000,000  for  unemplovmenl 
reuel.     beveral  States  followed  suit  and  in  July  of  last  vpnr  w«\«„^^ 

•nd  t,  A"  h.^'iSi  ""j"j'  ■'«>"«;"«y  "««(  u,d  coi,.lniction  ,M 

Senator  Costigan.  To  borrow  money? 

coumoution  by  the  Federal  Government      I  believA  that  tm=  ;=  » 
national  problem  and  being  a  national  problem  I  1^1  eve  that  the 

aSf  rh'e'prowL'.''^  °^^*^"^'  ''"^  «'-  «~-J  help  in  the 
Senator  Costigan.  It  is  your  judgment  that  the  economic  condi- 

ca  "ses  ardT£heLr"°J!7  ''  '""^^'''^^  ^"^  "«»  »«  be  ~d  to  loot 
causes  and  that  therefore  the  problem  is  national? 

Mr.  Bane.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Costigan.  There  are  some  aspects  of  the  oroblem  whirh 
are  particularly  national,  are  they  not?    I  have  in  mbd  th^mW» 
tory  movement  which  passes  beyond  local  and  State  Cs  and  bTyfnd' 
the    protection   of   ordinary   relief  supervision.     Do   vou   see^^v 

thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pereons,  prbdoX  men 
and  boys  are  taking  the  advice  which  was  |iven  many  S  ae™  in 
times  of  distress,  to  go  West  or  to  go  somewhere  and  manv^f  fhe m 
are  gomg-^omewhere.     They  are  not  quite  certain  ' 

Senator  Costigan.  It  is  true  that  historically  relief  has  crrown  iin 
on  the  assumption  that  it  would  be  handed  out  by  those  In  charec  to 
the  vicmity  from  which  the  relief  funds  were  acclimulated^The 
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poor  laws  originally,  in  other  words,  looked  to  the  extension  of  relief 
to  persons  having  a  residence 

Mr.  Bane.  Our  entire  poor  system,  embodied  in  our  poor  laws,  is 
built  upon  the  assumption  by  the  local  political  unit  of  relief  of 
destitution  withm  the  particular  community.  That  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  most  States  have  settlement  laws  which  provide  that 
persons  must  live  within  the  State  and  within  the  locality  a  certain 
number  of  years  before  they  are  eligible  for  relief. 

Senator  Costigan.  Your  statement,  Mr.  Bane,  about  the  evolution 
from  State  handling  of  relief  problems  to  Federal  aid,  by  way  of 
grants,  is  of  special  interest  to  this  committee.  Why  have  you 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  loan  policy  represented  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  act  is  ineffective  or  not  in 
accord  with  the  best  public  policy? 

Mr.  Bane.  I  believe  there  should  be  Federal  grants  instead  of 
loans;  first,  because,  as  I  stated  a  few  moments  ago,  I  think  our 
problem  of  unemployment  is  a  national  problem  which  should  be 
earned  or  handled  to  some  extent  by  the  National  Government  and 
not  to  be  loaded  entirely  upon  locahties  and  the  States;  secondly,  I 
beheve  that  Federal  grants  instead  of  loans  would  enable  us  to 
spread  throughout  this  country  a  more  adequate  and  more  uniform 
8>^tem  of  relief  than  is  possible  under  our  present  plan.  The  instance 
which  you  raise  of  transients  is  a  case  in  point. 

In  the  third  place 

Senator  Costigan.  Pardon  me.  Is  it  also  true  that  once  a  loan 
IS  granted  to  a  State  it  is  more  difficult  to  follow  the  utilization  of  the 
funds  than  if  the  funds  are  distributed  from  a  central  authority  under 
rules  and  regulations 

Mr.  Bane.  I  was  coming  to  tha^ 


Senator  Costigan.  And  made  uniformly  apphcable? 

Mr.  Bane.  I  was  coming  to  that,  Senator. 

In  the  third  place,  I  believe  that  the  country  has  a  right  to  look 
to  the  Federal  Government— certainly  at  this  stage  of  our  calamity— 
for  definite  constructive  leadership  in  the  meeting  of  this  problem* 
not  only  the  relief  end,  but  the  emplovment  end.  ' 

I  beheve  that  leadership  will  be  developed  if,  as,  and  when  the 
Federal  Government  assumes  definitely  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
responsibiUty  for  the  handUng  of  the  problem  which  will  be  assumed, 
in  my  opinion,  when  they  take  over  some  of  the  costs.  And  coming 
to  your  question,  I  beheve  that  a  grant  system  will  in  this  bill,  as  it 
h^  m  other  acts— I  am  thinking  primarily  at  the  moment  of  Federal 
aid  to  roads — be  conducive  to  the  development  of  a  more  adequate, 
more  uniform,  and  more  economical,  if  you  please,  standard  of  admin- 
istration which  will,  on  the  one  hand,  assure  better  care  and  better 
service  to  those  in  need,  and  on  the  other,  secure  a  larger  return  for 
the  funds  invested;  and  finally,  I  beheve  a  grant  system  will  tend, 
through  Federal  stimulation,  to  develop  more  adequate  State  organi- 
zations in  the  various  States  for  the  handhng  of  the  problem  which 
the  States  have  now,  and  problems  which,  irrespective  of  what 
business  may  do,  are  going  to  be  with  the  States  for  years  to  come. 

Even  if  business  should  pick  up,  even  if  your  appropriation  of 
$500,000,000  were  enacted  and  used,  as  your  bill  prescribes,  within 
two  years,  the  States  are  going  to  have  for  years  to  come  a  hang-over 
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exttlKX'lo^  oAoarb^^^^^^^  remarks  unply  that  the  relief 

satisfy  the  social  woTere*  ^  ''^^'•'"^  '''"y  ''"^^  ^^^^d  to 

Se^lr^^S^ur 'asirtl^^'wrrki^^^^^^^^^^ 

Statute  prescnbes  that  there  shall  be  loans  uoon  th^  tfn,^  .    /Tu 
now  possible  xinder  a  loan  plan  ^  P'*°  *^**  ^  "<'* 

from  otlier  jobs  and  thev  Kate  (^  C™  .        H*^  "?"'*  ^?  P***"* 
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opportunity  to  appraise  the  situation  that  existed  in  that  State  and 
the  macliinery  which  could  be  set  up  for  administration. 

Then  again,  short  time  grants  were  made,  perhaps,  to  care  for  the 
destitute  until  the  State  was  in  a  position  to  make  provision  through 
legislative  action  and  I  think  recently,  within  the  last  two  or  three 
months,  that  grants  have  been  short  or  for  short  periods  of  time 
because  of  the  change  of  administration  in  so  many  of  the  States. 

The  act  provides  that  money  shall  be  made  available  upon  the 
application  of  the  governors.  Governors  are  going  out  and  new 
governors  are  coming  m  and  I  have  an  idea— this  is  merely  my 
opinion — that  grants  now  have  been  shortened  or  elongated  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  some  extent  in  an  effort  to  fit  into  that  situation 
which  the  bill  creates  by  making  applications  come  directly  through 
the  governor  himself. 

Senator  Costiqan.  You  will  imderstand,  of  course,  Mr.  Bane, 
there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  read  any 
implications  into  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Bane.  I  understand  that. 

Senator  Costigan.  And  that  the  committee  is  merely  desirous  of 
securing  exact  information  for  its  guidance.  Is  there  anything  further 
you  wish  to  direct  the  committee's  attention  to  at  this  hour? 

Mr.  Bane.  Senator,  I  have  here  a  rather  brief  statement  on  most 
of  the  questions  which  you  have  asked  me.  This  statement  is  a 
sununary  of  a  conference  of  public  welfare  officials,  social  workers, 
Government  officials,  and  educators  that  was  held  in  Chicago  No- 
vember 18,  19,  and  20. 

Senator  Costigan.  1932? 

Mr.  Bane.  1932.  It  deals  specifically  with  the  question  of  ade- 
quacy of  relief  with  which  your  committee  is  concerned.  It  deals 
also  with  problems  of  administration.  It  deals  with  the  transient 
problem  which  you  raised;  it  deals  with  the  problem  of  finance  as 
between  the  local.  State,  and  Federal  Governments  and,  with  your 
permission,  I  should  like  to  put  that  into  the  record. 

Senator  Costigan.  Who  compiled  the  summary? 

Mr.  Bane.  This  summary  is  largely — ^in  fact  entirely — the  report 
of  the  four  conmiittees  of  that  conference,  the  committee  on  adequacy 
of  relief,  the  committee  on  administration  of  relief,  the  committee  on 
transients,  and  the  committee  on  finance,  and  it  covers  briefly,  al- 
though I  think  reasonably  adequately,  the  questions  which  you  have 
raised  this  morning. 

Senator  Costigan.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  have  the  sum- 
mary placed  in  the  record. 

(The  summary  is  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

Conference  on  the  Maintenance  of  Welfare  Standards 
the  american  public  welfare  a8sociation  with  the  cooperation  of  the 

PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  CLEARING  HOUSE,  THE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO,  NOVEMBER  18.  19,  20.  AT 
CHICAGO,    ILL. 

(Issued  by  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association) 
CONFERENCE    ON    MAINTENANCE    OF    WELFARE    STANDARDS 

This  conference  was  held  in  Chicago  on  November  18,  19,  and  20, 1932,  to  pro- 
vide the  forum  for  a  free  discussion  of  current  problems  and  responsibilities  by 
the  representatives   of  governmental  and   private  agencies  charged  with   the 
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burden  of  administering  relief  and  service  for  those  in  distress  hf^oAn^o  nf  „«or« 
ploynient.     The  call  was  issued  by  the  America^  P.iblic%  elfare  As^^^^^ 
^^th  the  cx)operation  of  the  Public  Administration  Clearing  Houfeand^r^^^^^^^ 
of  Social  Service  Administration  of  the  Universitv  of  Chicago 

It  IS  clearly  apparent,  in  this  fourth  vear  of  the  depression  that  the  nrpvfln.n.r 
nST   T,^"'^*^^  unemployment* and   resulting   SitutTon   co^^ 
national  problem  of  major  proportions.     The  decUning  public  revem  e   and  the 
frlH  ir*i?'  ^"-"^^  exhaustion  of  public  credit  in  manv  sections  of  tie' countrv 
add  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.    On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  countrv  w^; 
demand  for  economy  and  for  reduction  in  governmenta   exr^nditures      6n  thp 
hP^nf  H*f '  \^^'^   ?  constantly  more  insistent  demand  that^suiab^provs^^^ 
fhi«  Hn''  ^'''  ^^Vvf'^^^  «^  those  in  need.     Public  officials  and  social  workers  face 
this  dilemma.     They  are,  nevertheless,  charged  with  the  resnoiSbil^^^^^ 
tain  the  accepted  standards  of  American  lifl  and  of  welfare  ad  S^^ 

nf  y>fi^^'•*^•'^'^r^'*^"J^\*^«  conference  was  assembled  to  sJiurfd^^^^^^ 
«Li^.   principal  features  of  these  problems,  with  the  purpose  trachiexricon 

ThP  nrnff*'"'^'  ^^i^^^i'',:.  ^"^  ^^  formulate  statements  cmbodTinrthem 
n7w>,PJ''^*Tu  ^o^s^^ered  by  the  conference  were  grouped  under  four  'biects- 

irLTadmfn  str^^^^^^^^^  '''^?*'  '''''''  ^"l"^**  organizationld'stt 

adeauacv  S  rel?.  /^^  VlJT  '''''-^\  ««s"rance  of  economy  of  expenditures  and 
aaequacy  of  relief;  (3)  what  financial  resources  should  be  definitelv  rohpH  i,n«n 
to  assure  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  standarc^^of  adequatrrd^ 
(4)  how  to  administer  adequate  relief  and  service  for  the  increas  ng  numbe?  of 
transient  and  homeless  destitute  persons  and  families  increasing  number  of 

in  bv^Ifl  X  aHPHLHThfi"^'  T  *^^  P'^^fTu  I^^  discussion  was  participated 
nrinni^oi  e  V?  *1*®^**®^  *^e  conference.  At  the  final  session,  reports  on  the  four 
principal  subjects  were  presented  by  committees  to  whom  the  fomiulation  of  thesi 

g^enTthem  In  ITp""!^^  '^'  conference,  ^ith  the  benefit  o'f'ISe  con^era^^^^^^ 
given  to  them  in  five  earher  plenary  sessions. 

of  the  com^f ?/p*^T«^'r"'K*^^  *'^  ^?^  presented.  The  names  of  the  members 
Of  the  committee  are  subscribed  m  each  instance.  It  is  important  to  note  how" 
ever,  that  each  report  was  presented  at  a  full  meeting  of  the  Srencewa^  read 
and  carefully  discussed,  and  then  approved  by  the  conference  Hseff' 

Because  of  the  particular  technique  and  difficulties  of  administering  relief  for 
the  transient  and  homeless,  the  committee  in  charge  of  that  subj^t  w  J  obLed 
to  include  in  its  report  a  comprehensive  outline  of  the  problem  itself  ^ 

Ihese  four  reports  are  presented  for  the  consideration  of  all  interested  citizens 

to  (1)  the  need  and  the  means  for  providing  adequate  relief  for  the  millionT 
heretofore  self-supporting,  who  are  in  present  destitution  through  no  fau  t  of 
|-n^«.^pr"'  ^^^  *.Hf  i^^ediate  organization  of  administration  Tfde^lte  relief 
r^^  ?hp  ^.^""-^  that  present  efficiency  and  future  progress  may  be  bSt  assured' 
(3)  the  provision  of  financial  resources  in  such  mannir  as  to  conserve  the  ade- 
quacy of  all  necessary  governmental  services  and  to  protect  thrbroaraspecte  of 
community  well  being;  and  (4)  the  care  of  homeless  and  tran^Vnt  pereons  Tn 
coordinated  services  with  comprehensive  and  adequate  results 
aA^L'^a  ^  situations  is  that  in  which  confusion  of  thought  and  action 
defeats  good  purposes  and  misapplies  or  ignores  available  resource!.  The  results 
of  this  conference,  it  is  hoped,  will  serve  in  substantial  measure  to  point  to  o7derly 
action  and  to  concerted  planning  in  deaUng  with  this  national  emergenc^.         ^ 

Louis  Brownlow,  Chairman, 

I.    REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE    ON   ADEQUACY   OP   RELIEF 

;«i^i-^"*E^  ?/u^®^^5^  ^^  defined  as  the  maintenance  of  wholesome,  normal  life 
including  health  and  morale  for  families  and  unattached  individuals.     Adequate 
fh^r"?^'  ^''?^\  ^n^^a'-y  ^^lothing  and  medical  service,  and  decent  shelter  are 
the  first  essentials  to  be  provided.     Hardship  is  relieved  only  if  this  is  doni      A 
of  Sa?eTe^ef .°^  competent,  experienced  personnel  is  essei'itial  to  any  program 

Food.— Adequate  minimum  food  schedules  have  long  been  available  according 
to  the  make-up  of  families  on  a  food-unit  budgetary  basir  price  corSns 

mlTZf  \  *^'-  ^^'^^^Ti      I^«P*rt"r««  below  these  LtaW^'heTfood  Cdg^^^^^ 
mean  that  subnummum  allowances  are  in  effect.     The  interpretation  or  modifi- 
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In  addition  te  normal  diets,  special  diets  are  essential  where  there  are  health 
conditions  which  warrant  extra  or  special  foods,  especially  where  such  are  recom- 
mended by  physicians. 

All  possible  economies  in  the  administration  of  relief  are  urgent  but  must  not 
be  pressed  to  the  point  of  destroying  the  values  of  relief  to  the  recipient  Such 
economies  have  been  developed  by  organizations  experienced  in  the  administra- 
tion of  relief. 

The  commissary  system  of  food  relief  is  questioned  in  that  experience  has  not 
been  sufficiently  tested  te  prove  its  greater  economies  while  there  is  abundant 
evidence  to  show  its  excessive  costs  in  human  values.  It  is  recommended  that 
food  allowances  be  made  in  cash  or  in  grocery  orders  supplemented  with  cash. 

^heUer,  heat,  and  light. — One  of  the  most  demoralizing  factors  in  family  life 
IS  insecurity  of  shelter  and  fear  of  eviction.  Decent  housing  is  imperative  with 
the  regiilar  payment  of  a  reasonable  rent.  No  less  imperative  are  provisions 
for  light,  water,  and  fuel  and  the  equipment  necessary  for  cooking  and  heat- 
ing. Mass  housing  and  the  doubling  up  of  families  as  a  means  of  economv  are 
condemned. 

C/o<Ain^.— Clothing  indicated  by  the  prevailing  climate,  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  preserve  health  and  maintain  self-respect  is  a  necessity.  Clothing  suited 
to  the  individual  needs  of  members  of  families  and  adapted  to  special  needs  of 
persons  seeking  work  should  be  furnished.  Dependence  on  second-hand  clothing 
IS  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory.  New  clothing  is  a  legitimate  and  necessary 
element  of  relief. 

Medical  care. — Adequate  medical  and  dental  services  and  supplies  should  be 
provided  not  only  as  a  treatment  of  present  suffering  but  as  a  preventive  of 
accumulated  health  costs  in  the  future. 

Caah. — Finally  there  is  ample  evidence  that  great  suffering  is  caused  by  rigid 
budgeting  which  does  not  allow  for  the  minor  necessities  of  family  life,  health 
and  the  maintenance  of  children  in  school.    For  this  reason,  if  relief  is  mainly  in 
kind  some  cash  allowance  should  be  included  in  each  budget. 

Organization. — Community  resources  should  be  organized  to  render  regular 
continuous  assistance  to  those  in  distress  so  that  they  need  not  be  subjected  to 
the  insecurities  of  uncertain  relief  funds  or  to  the  interruption  and  delays  which 
may  be  avoided  if  relief  programs  are  adequately  planned  and  effectively 
administered. 

It  is  the  obligation  of  the  community  not  alone  to  offer  relief  measures  to  those 
who  have  made  their  needs  known,  but  to  develop  methods  of  reaching  promptly 
all  those  m  distress  who  through  lack  of  acquaintance  with  existing  facilities  or 
lack  of  understanding  that  such  facilities  are  legitimate  sources  of  assistance. 
have  failed  to  make  their  needs  known. 

The  present  organization  of  relief  is  haphazard  in  character.  Within  the  same 
btate,  frequently  in  the  same  community,  there  are  great  variations  in  standards 
of  rehef  ranging  from  a  fair  degree  of  adequacy  to  meager  subsistence,  and  in  some 
instances  to  a  virtual  neglect  of  individuals  and  families.  There  is  needed  a 
national  basis  of  responsibility  which  shall  accomplish  a  general  adequacy  of 
rehef  provisions  in  accordance  with  minimum  approved  standards  of  living. 

Adequate  relief  defined  here  as  essential  must  be  accompanied  by  opportunities 
and  services  provided  to  sustain  the  cultural  and  social  bonds  which  are  neces- 
sary to  individuals  and  to  stable  family  life.  Health,  recreational  and  educa- 
tional services  are  necessary  to  make  relief  itself  effective  and  must  not  be  sacri- 
ficed in  community  programs  in  the  effort  to  find  means  for  the  relief  budget. 

Standards  similar  to  those  discussed  above  should  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the 
unattached  individual. 

The  inevitable  human  and  economic  costs  in  illness  and  individual  and  family 
demoraUzation  and  disintegration  wUl  be  avoided  through  provision  of  such 
adequacy.  To  provide  other  than  adequate  relief  is  a  shortsighted  and  tragic 
false  economy. 


Mrs.  I.  Albert  Liverioht,  Chairman. 
Lea  D.  Taylor. 
Calvert  L.  Estill. 
H.  L.  Lurie. 
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Edith  Abbott. 
Marietta  Stevenson. 
Walter  West. 
Frederick  I.  Daniels. 
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n.    REPORT   OP   THE    COMMITTEE   OV   ADMINISTRATION   OF   BBUKP 


The  present  nation-wide  need  of  relief  and  welfare  services  is  create!  h„  i.„v 

.^li  •  ?P??^  °',  **!?  /ommittee  on  administration  deata  primarilv  with  th«t 
JheTn'dusTriklVftrr!.''"  """  "'"'"^  ""'"^  "«'<'  "-^-'^  '^  th'TreaTdow^'Sl 
Before  proceeding  to  that  subject,  the  following  statement  is  oresented- 
The  most  constructive  reUef  of  unemplovment  is  wort  Eve^ffort  "should 
be  n^de  to  return  the  unemployed  person  ^  quickljTp^ible  to  Sovment 
JtitlTn'*  '"'.?<'«r***'  f^ofdinated,  and  professionallvSed  system  of  k^' 
State,  and  national  employment  exchanges  is  absolutely  essentia!  ooer^' 
upon  a  high  level  of  social  standards  and  individualized  treitiWt      Thi^Tv 'tern 

?ionsr  andTmpioyerr'  '°  ""^  '=°'''"™*'°"  '^"''  "'"«''  "««--.  labor  orlilnizT 
org^lj-e  Z^^«au'^tSrf'!o1fl''c"rUf  '*^°"''  ^''^  '"^'^  <"  "<>""<'  P^--^' 

rpirment!'"  '"'"  ""^  °'  *"'"  ""'''  '*""  ''«  U«^t'^d  po^ibiUtyTn  provid?ng 

Relief,  through  work  reUef,  should  not  be  administered  in  such  a  wav  m  to 

re1?efTroil.7.''«%'*r1"''".-    9^"*"'  ""^^  °f  ^■^<^^^  should  be  S  on  .S^  "r^ 

relll[  ??Stioi"s'"plKr^^v"at'"  '"™"^''  ''^  '"^■''*  '*«  'esponsibilitrt'o 

"^J^ZtV  "'°"'''  ^  '"^"^^  '"  the  organisation  and  SdmfnstrftTon  of  relief 
and  social  services,  to  meet  the  present  situation;  and  which  should  becomrthe 
goals  for  the  future  organ  zation  and  administration  of  public  reUef: 
Thi.  i..L'°*'',?rr**P°"*"''.''ty  for  the  relief  of  destitution  rests  with  government 

ieX'f^Xra^dTcr/ovtrent''''''''*^'^  ''  *''«  ^''^^  '-^""P""-  o"^« 

11.  An  effective  State  administrative  unit  should  be  established  for  the  direction 
"tewTf^r  ^I.il'fVu^*"'^  °'  "'  «*»*«  -<'  J'-'--'  fund^i^p'^rliSS 

n/«ht?''thlrp^-tl°t  ^eS?^,\^L^"ru.^  '^t^'j^^Z^^t^d 
Stimulate  adequate  and  effective  welfare  programs  aammisiered  as  to 

offoff^  units  should  be  of  such  area  and  population  as  to  lend  themselves  to 
effective  administration.  In  most  of  the  States,  the  county  is  the  smXst 
LTwJe's  n"S>\h%^^^^^  administration.     UnificXn'^of ^ibL^we'fat 

Sini8trat^?i  ^^^  '^  necessary  to  secure  efficient  and  economical 

oriaL^d  puW?^^^^^^  "^  administered  only  by  duly  established  and  properly 

IV.  In  any  appropriation  for  relief,  a  definite  allocation  of  funds  for  adminia- 

I'atJon.'''''''^'"'  '""^"^^  ^  ^'^'^"^^^  ^"  ^^^^^  *^  ^°«"^«  pro^r  Indards  of  SdSlnisI 

•  Y*  /^yic-welfare  administration  is  a  technical  function  of  government  and 
Personnel  standards  are  a  primary  concern  of  all  State  and  local  welfare  svs- 

r^sTdence. "'"'"    '''  ^  ^'"^"^'^  ^''  '*'^^^"«  "^"^^*'°"  ^°^  exptS  rather  than 


Dr.  Ellen  Potter,  Chairman. 

Walter  Pettit. 

Richard  Conant. 

W.  S.  Carpenter. 

Linton  B.  Swift. 

Allen  T.  Burns. 


SoPHONisBA  P.  Breckinridge. 

Frank  Bane. 

Mary  Irene  Atkinson. 

Edith  Foster. 

f.  h.  hoehleb. 


»  The  Rev.  John  O'Grady  requested  that  he  be  recorded  as  voting  •  -no"  on  the  approval  of  Sec  tion  III , 
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Unemployment  relief  is  a  fundamental  Government  responsibility.  It  is  a 
responsibility  that  must  be  shared  by  all  units  of  government,  local,  State,  and 
national.  We  have  been  too  inuch  inclined  to  think  about  unemployment  as 
a  local  responsibility.  Most  of  our  local  units  of  government  have  exhausted 
their  loan  and  credit  resources  in  providing  relief  during  the  depression.  Manv 
of  them  had  budt  up  a  huge  bonded  indebtedness  during  the  years  of  prosperitv 
^o^Tk^I^^^'^^.^Iu'  ^JJ-P^f Pa^ed  fo^t^e  present  emergency.  No  matter  what  we 
may  think  about  the  fiscal  policies  of  our  county  and  city  government  in  the  past 
iril^f  *^*".i?''^^-'^  very  much  farther  in  bearing  the  largest  part  of  the  burden  of 
of  bankl-u  tc    ^^P^"^'^*^  ^*^®^  essential  services,  or  perhaps  reaching  the  point 

More  than  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  local  government  is  derived  from  taxes 
on  real  property.  It  is  impossible  to  secure  any  additional  revenue  from  this 
source.  In  fact,  real  estate  can  not  possibly  carry  its  present  load.  Under 
financial  pressure  local  governments  are  cutting  their  expenditures  for  such  essen- 
tial services  as  education,  health,  recreation,  and  child  care.  If  some  outside 
assistance  is  not  forthcoming,  they  are  liable  to  cut  their  essential  services  still 
more.  In  their  predicament,  the  local  governments  are  looking  to  the  States  for 
a  share  of  State  tax  funds.  In  a  number  of  States,  the  part  of  the  proceeds  of 
toe  gasoline  tax  has  been  diverted  to  local  communities  for  relief  purposes 
Assistance  from  this  source  can  at  best  be  temporary.  The  gasoline  t4x,  more- 
over, was  intended  primarily  for  road  building  and  maintenance.  Its  diversion 
will  further  aggravate  the  unemployment  situation. 

The  Federal  Government  has  to  date  made  no  direct  appropriations  from 
fh,7!f*i  VI?'^^^'''"  "^e^^Ployraent  relief.  However,  35  States  have  secured  loans 
through  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  E5ght  States  have  made 
direct  State  appropiiations  for  relief,  five  of  these  having  also  borrowed  from  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  while  three  of  these  have  relied  entirely 
upon  State  appropriations.  ^ 

fK^^'ty  i^gislatures  will  meet  in  1933.  All  these  legislatures  must  give  serious 
thought  to  unemployment  programs.  They  should  consider  how  far  unemploy- 
ment is  a  responsibility  of  industry.  In  many  States  unemployment  insurance 
wiU  be  considered  and  adopted.  There  wiU  be  the  question,  moreover,  as  to  how 
far  State  funds  can  be  secured  for  relief  of  the  unemployed. 

Many  legislatures  will  find  their  taxing  powers  limited  by  constitutional  pro- 
visions. Only  about  two-thirds  of  the  States  have  authority  to  levy  income 
^''^.rr.^^^y  « "^i  -f ^  '^  difficult  to  levy  additional  taxes  on  corporations.  SoSe 
of  them  may  find  it  possible  to  increase  their  inheritance  taxes  or  authorize  the 
floatation  of  bond  issues.  As  a  rule,  the  credit  of  the  States  is  much  better  than 
tnat  of  the  local  communities. 

There  is  probably  no  State  in  the  Union  that  can  not  assume  some  share  of  the 
^ancial  responsibihty  for  unemployment  relief.  The  assumption  of  financial 
responsibihty  by  the  State  wil  aid  very  greatly  in  developing  a  state-wide  program 
of  unemployment  relief.  It  is  bound  to  assure  better  standards  in  the  adnU^- 
istration  of  relief.  ^^ 

wn?!!i,?Hf  ^'l  K^^®'?*  «ho"id  urge  theii  legislatures  to  take  such  State  action  as 
wiU  qualify  the  particular  State  for  loans  under  the  Federal  relief  and  construction 
act  now  in  effect.  By  so  doing  they  wiU  also  remove  obstacles  that  now  lie  in  the 
way  of  further  assumption  of  Federal  responsibihty. 

As  the  burden  of  unemployment  relief  increases,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
evident  that  the  largest  part  of  it  must  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government, 
we  must  look  to  Congress  for  larger  appropriations. 

After  all,  unemployment  relief  is  fundamentally  a  national  responsibihty.  The 
volume  of  unemployment  is  affected  very  materially  by  the  pohcies  of  the  Federal 
Irovernment.  It  is  only  when  Congress  recognizes  its  direct  responsibihty  for 
unemployment  relief  that  it  wiU  be  ready  to  adopt  other  and  more  constructive 
methods  of  deahng  with  the  problem. 

Congress  has  not  yet  recogpized  its  direct  obligation  for  relief  of  unemployment. 
It  has  established  a  policy  of  loaning  funds  to  States  and  local  communities  only 
after  their  resources  available  for  this  purpose  have  been  exhausted.     This  poUc y 

if?    V^  jeopardize  other  essential  Government  services. 

The  Federal  Government  must  assum^  a  direct  responsibility  for  unemploy- 
ment relief.  The  credit  resources  of  the  United  States  Government  are  not 
exhausted.  We  can  not  be  satisfied  as  a  people  merely  with  the  prevention  of 
starvation.     The  Lnited  States  Government  is  responsible  for  seeing  to  it  that 
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ployment  ^^^^^^^^^t  must  assume  the  leadership  in  dealing  with  unem- 
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Rev.  John  O'Grady,  Chairman. 
Allen  T.  Burns. 
H.  L.  LuRiE. 
Linton  B.  Swift. 


Frederick  N.  MacMilun. 
MoLLiE  Rat  Carroll. 
SoPHONisBA  P.  Breckinridge. 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Kohn. 


IV.    REPORT    OP   COMMITTEE    ON    PROVISION    FOR   TRANSIENTS    AND    NONRESIDENTS 

,^  '^J^^/fP^'^.  ^^  concerned  with  the  problems  ot  transient  and  homeleaa  nnn 
resident  fannies  and  individuals.     In  numbers  mountinrinto  thf Cnd^eds  of 

wn'ii:?"'^^**  ^T*'  *^T  ^*T^'^  «^«"P«'  "^^^  a«d  boys  and  ?n  sSler  numt^re 
women  and  girls,  are  trgveling  from  place  to  place,  riding  the  f?efghts  T^S 
hiking  or  walking,  or  using  dilapidated  "flivvers  "     Cominf  from  ^verv^ate  i^ 
^iFiT''  f^"^'  ^^^^l^^g  ^^o°^  «a«t  to  west,  from  north  to  iouth?  IndL  reverlS 
directions,  their  numbers  are  so  large  as  to  create  serious  problems  for  moJ^oartl 

^a^t^^^e^tfaln^^^^^       *^  ^^^^"'^^"^  ^^'^^^^^^^  ^— -  in  ^thrafeSf  ^ 

This  comnaittee  recognized  the  importance  of  the  care  of  the  resident  hom^le«ii 

the  non?pivir  "^'  :$^r  ^°-  **!  ^"P^^'  Pi^ferring  to  concentrlte^te  att^XnTn 
the  nonresident  and  transient  groups,   since  they  involve  especiallv  difficult 

^^Ttr^lyTs^^SS?^^^^^^^      ^^^^-^^^   -^^^^-^^P«'   anTSL^st^ut"^* 

iVaTur?  «/  T''^^  respons  bility  of  the  different  government^  uniJs  "^ 

.Mature   of  the   problem.— {a)  Predepression   experience.— The    transient    and 

migratory  family,  or  individual,  is  not  a  type  new  to  American  life      MobiUtv 

has  always  been  a  marked  characteristic  of  American  civilization      Incre^d 

numbers  leading  a  roving  life  followed  earlier  depressions;  but  mIgStorv  famn^S^ 

S^  lifted  t^e  Tollo^-  "^"^'T  «;»^^^ring  periods  of  prosperity.  ^TheTomm  t^ 
fias  listed  the  following  as  illustrating  something  of  the  extent  and  diversitv  of 

the  t-rTtTrS^^a'JSe';!:^"' '"'°'  *°  ''"'  ^'^  "'  *''«  P^-'  ^™^- 

2.  The  migratory  laborer  and  the  migratory  family,  following  the  crops  or 

FaSf 'in^i?'3-P'5''^  ^'^  P^*'^^  \''  P*'^^^"'  ^^^^^'^  *yP««  «^  ^*«onal  labor, 
tamihes  and  individuals  lured  to  new  sections  bv  local  booms  or  the 

RuTalTb^an  miSn'.*""'  "^'  '"""«  *^  ^'^^  '"^^'"^^  opportunities. 

Migration  in  search  of  health. 

Families  and  individuals  adopting  a  migratory  life  because  of  some  social 

disaster  or  a  spint  of  unrest  (e.  g.,  automobile  gypsies). 
Runaway  children  and  youths. 

it  mTb^said^thftfhp'Sr«?^*^^'^^''''P^r'\"'^*>^  organized  social  resources, 
u  may  be  said  that  the  first  two  groups,  the  chron  c  wanderer  and  the  seasonal 
laborer  were  served  mainly  by  shelters  and  missions,  and  that  the  other^ou^ 
JfoTh^iTfT' 1  "^"^i?  including  (according  to  formal  agreement)  transport^ 
tion  back  to  the  place  of  legal  residence  when  proper  arrangements  could  be  made 
and^  when  the  welfare  of  the  family  or  the  pe?son  would  be  promoted  brs^h  a 

(b)  Effect  of  present  depresaion.-ln  the  past  three  years  there  has  been  tremen- 
dous increase  m  the  volume  of  transients,  and  a  marked  change  in  ^ety^sSf 
persons  and  groups  that  are  traveling.  The  chronic  wanderefis  recdvi^new 
l^r^n'JZf  *^^  ^*^^'  groups  and,  as  time  goes  on,  from  those  who  under^oX 
nary  conditions  would  never  have  taken  to  the  road.  Decreasing  opportunities 
for  self-maintenance  are  available  to  the  migratory  laborer  and  his  famUv     There 

!?v ''J^^'''^  ^'a^  ^'^'".  *"!?"  ^^J^"^«^  "  booiSs,"  and  from  city  to  couXy^*  K 
ity  of  work  discrimination  by  employers-public  and  prfvate-against  ringle 
young  men,  hopelessness  in  regard  to  possibilities  of  normal  econoradc  and  sociS 
Lfe  family  destitution  and  inadequacy,  of  relief  (including  especial^  in  theci^ 
of  families,  nonpayment  of  rent  followed  by  evictions),  have^ven  rise  to  aulte 
new  types  of  transients  who  but  for  unemployment  would  havi  been  steWe  wl^ 
supporting  constituents  of  the  communiti^  which  they  left  ' 

In  addition  to  these  classes  of  unorganized  transients,  there  are  orffanizi»d 
groups  traveling  with  definite  objectives  of  securing  political  Snte  3  thet 


3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 


te^deal   ^**^  *^^  special  problems  of  this  last  type  this  report  does  not  attempt 

Because  of  their  overwhelming  numbers  and  heavv  burdens  carried  bv  local 
communities  m  relieving  their  own  residents,  approved  practices  of  dealing  with 
transients  for  the  most  part  have  broken  down,  and  in  general,  procedures  for 
meeting  their  needs  in  any  comprehensive,  constructive  way  have  not  been  devel- 
oped as  yet. 

(c)  Characteristics  of  transient  population. —There  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
transient  problem  among  all  age  groups  and  particulariy  among  bovs  under  the 
age  of  21  years.  Last  spring  estimates  showed  that  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  tran- 
lents  were  under  21,  and  indications  are  that  this  proportion  is  increasing.  Many 
of  the  boys  and  young  men  have  had  good  educations,  having  completed  high 
school,  and  even  college  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases.  They  come  as  a  rule 
from  a  higher  type  of  family,  with  a  more  stable  social  background  than  the  tran- 
sients of  predepression  days.  Social  workers,  police,  and  railroad  men  state  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  young  transients  are  boys  who  would  be  at  school 
or  at  work  under  normal  conditions.  They  come,  in  large  part,  from  unemployed 
families,  often  from  destitute  families  without  means  from  relief  or  other  soufces 
for  adequate  food  or  other  necessaries  of  life.  There  is  an  increase  of  family 
transiency,  and  probably  (though  definite  evidence  on  this  point  is  not  at  hand) 
in  transiency  on  the  part  of  unemployed  married  men  who  have  left  their  families 
m  search  of  work  or  because  of  feelings  of  inadequacy,  humiliation,  or  discourage- 
ment. A  minority  of  the  transient  youth  is  impelled  mainlv  by  motives  of  rSt- 
lessness  or  adventure  which,  it  has  been  suggested,  may  find  expression  with  less 
social  opprobrium  under  present  conditions  than  in  normal  times 

Transients  are  traveling  by  freights  for  the  most  part,  and  railroad  officials  are 
using  methods  of  utmost  leniency  in  dealing  with  them,  because  of  the  over- 
whelming size  of  the  problem.  Regular  freight  schedules  are  often  posted  at 
railroad  terminals  on  the  outskirts  of  cities,  in  the  "jungles"  adjacent  to  these 
terminals  where  many  boys  and  men  camp.  Hiteh-hiking  has  also  increased. 
availab?e  ^       ^^"^^^  o^  families  migrating  in  their  own  autemobUes  is  not 

.r.^^r^^^'^'^'^^^iJ^  ^'''''^^/'^  T,^«  of  life.— Among  the  individual  and  social 
consequences  of  the  transient  problem  the  committee  has  listed  the  following- 

"r3,.i^f^^'?  -^T^f^^'  .^"eluding  fatal  accidents,  especially  in  connection  with 
J^ii  ^'  freights  ;  cripphng;  diseases  due  to  exposure,  lack  of  cleanliness  and 
^Hifi^r^/®'""'''''.  <50^*»«»on  or  infection,  including  influenza,  pneumonia,  and 
undoubtedly  in  serious  proportions,  venereal  disease;  and  depleted  physical  con- 
dition due  te  exposure,  undernourishment,  lack  of  proper  clothing  and  shoes. 

(6)  Demoralization  and  disintegration  of  morals  and  morale,  personality  and 
character,  including  loss  of  habits  of  appUcation  and  work;  absence  of  any  sta- 
bihzing  social  relationships,  or  normal  aflfection;  lack  of  vocational  opportunities: 
^,^***i9".^'^*^ chronic  wanderers,  degenerates,  and  criminals. 

(c)  bhifting  of  burden  of  care  away  from  natural  resources  to  new  communities 

K.lAf?"*'?-  ''^*'°"  '^  ?^.^  ^"^^  ^'"^^  ^'^  ^^^  unorganized  te  meet  the  problem 
but  attracting  transients  for  reasons  of  climate  or  railroad  facilities 
(a)  Panhandling  costs. 

i.hrvr^iit.,^f r?i!"~'^^®  comtmittee  submits  that  the  social  costs  indicated 
^^Zl' ^t  ^^^^'^^^  ^^""^^  involved  in  the  physical,  economic,  and  social  demorali- 
SJlf^p  aJJ^Ii}  :'^^  so  great  as  to  constitute  a  serious  challenge  te  communities. 
States,  and  Nation,  and  te  require  more  adequate  methods  of  meeting  the  social 
and  economic  needs  of  young  people  in  their  home  communities.  The  committee 
recommends  with  reference  to :  "^ivw^ 

i\.i^L^ff  commMm<tc«.— 1    Development  of  increased  community  awareness  of 

i^n^r^^^°'r^""^'"P^''^'®'^  r"*^  ^'^^  ^^  migrating  families,  among  case-work 
agencies,    schools,    group-work    reorganizations,    employment,   and   vocational 
cultural  and  recreational  interests.  f         f    j  ,        ^    vui^anuimi, 

a«5*  •  ^."^^^^^^^  of  more  adequate  opportunities  for  young  people  by  these  agencies 
and  interests  ^^th  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  finding  opportunities  for  boys  and 
girls,  as  well  as  for  heads  of  families,  in  work-relilf  programs,  and  for  more 
adequate  direct  relief  including,  especially,  provision  for  rent.       '  ^  "^  '''''  "^''^ 

W  btate  and  National  agencies.— \.  Reinforcing  local  programs,  giving  leader- 
ship, guidance,  and  in  some  cases  financial  assistance  ^ 

2.  Undertaking  specific  responsibilities  with  reference  te  (a)  redistribution  of 
^urplus  labor  through  carefuUy  worked  out  experimental  programs  and  through 
employment  exchanges;  (6)  review  and  revision  of  settlement  legislation  and  of 
pohcies  as  te  residence  requirements. 
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transients  is  characterhied  hv  th!.^'^    ■  '  *>*?*  '?,°''  P*"^  *•>«  handling"  of 

food  are  limited  t™SlsmL\n.  f^Tl'^C  P"""'',  ""5*""  "''''=''  shelter Ind 
absolute  failure  to  rCh  «  ,™r2f  proZL„^„V'tr^f  '««!  ^W  at  most,  and  by 
istics  of  transient  Ufe  cxcent  ^.Ti^^??  **'°^  travehng.  Other  character- 
fairly  adequate  facilitLnndud?  ^''"'P'""y  "a™  '»  found  in  communitiee  with 

of  cit^t'^/j'^a'nSVoHclTaj'oiis"  or'inTr  °^  "^''"f'?*"  ""  *"«  outskirts 

heaWraX^lt:;,'^^^^^^^^^^^^  nec«»ary  to  maintain 

3.  Lack  of  cleanliness,  sanitary  facilities,  and  mSicil  care 

I:  &o7ftfi1K;TeSUX«„'^?>r^°-H'''^^^^^^^^^^^^^         ■"-• 

and  for  return  homror  rehSt™tt,"'    "'  <^°"^'d«™t'on  of  individual  problems, 
tion,  s1ud;ror1oT  '""""''^  '°'  thewholesome  use  of  time  in  reading,  recrea- 

7.  Exposure  to  demoralizing  influences. 
tena;cfof'XSe";teni°rd''s7f  ?h:?,"''%'''rrV  1-  Development  and  main- 

homes,  clubs,  spedS  lS«    or  nJ^r.^  ^  .iV'"^  arrangements  through  boarding 
and  recreatiom  ^    '  ""'  ^^'"P^'  ^^^  opportunities  for  education,  work, 

unatt^rd'-^!:;:  wle^nTnTv^t\'%  ^T^^^^'  ^«*»^  ^^^^-^  -^ 

State,  and  pecu  i^rr  &  i^on  ohti  n«f '""^^T  *f  *^i?  ^"^^^  community,  the 
private  service  irS^en^thTDrobllm^  the  Nation.     Though  much 

essentially  a  public%robiem  remHHn^nia^  reason  of  its  size  and  character,  is 
administritioS  b^go^  ernT^^^^^^^^  ^'^^  coordination,  financing,  ind 

JocS  coTl::!r:^:'i^'^t^^^  «-*  -nstance  by  the 

function,  however  in  rplaf iL  f^  lio?  !?xr  i*""'  ,  ^^^  ^^^^  commun  tv  must 
Of  other  \mits^oY^Go"ve;t!r'^^  with  participation' 

1.  Adequate  temporary  care  and  casle-work  service 

fh^  SS^*^""<^"«  ^-are  on  a  selective  and  voluntary  basis 

Massachusetts  experience  in  assumntinn  of  St.*  ■I",!'"*,  «»nectton,  the 

local  settlement  ifworth;  of  rtudyttSe^t^T""''''*''  ""  "^  *'*»">"' 
a  le^'^^^^:^^'^-^  «K^«  Of  local  programs,  with 
inLe'^.i&rrn1tk"ndrrranTmi::r*  and  remoti  nolicies  which  will  be 

committee.  suggSs"  tt"po"sibirtv  TcU'rXatSlff'r  J"duntTh'''"'*'°"  »^« 
secure  revis  on  of  State  settlement  1aw»  .^Ii  ...  ,*1?'^";  <>."nng  this  year,  to 
tation  of  poor  and  IndiOTnt^raons  Th^i  rcj^trnfi  to  interstate  transpor- 
interstate  and  rerional  SeSes  AnH^!^!""  ?'"*  '"Portant  possibilitierin 

poli^^ies  under  exifti,;^^L"^lTorXro^SrforVw  itiST"-^'  "■"°^"' 
mcludes  the  following  ^  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 

iniec^=;X"gl^:['Yp^^lict^^^^ 
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Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  Chairman. 
i*RANK  W.  Persons. 
Russell  H.  Kurtz. 
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Edith  Abbott,  dean,  graduate  school  of  social  service  administration.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  •  ' 

Mary  Irene  Atkinson,  superintendent,  division  of  charities,  department  of 
pubhc  welfare,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

•  ?^t°Sx®*?®^?!^^*°'"v  American  PubUc  Welfare  Association,  850  East  Fifty- 
eighth  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Robert  W.  Beasley,  director.  Clearing  House  of  Unemployed  Men,  116  South 
Ureen  Street,  Chicago,  111.  r-    .  » 

x"£*"^%.u*^o!'  executive  secretary,  American  Municipal  Association,  850  East 
r  If ty -eighth  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  W   T.  Host,  commissioner,  State  board  of  charities  and  public  welfare. 
Kaleign,  N.  C.  ' 

Sophonisba  P  Breckinridge,  professor  of  public  welfare  administration, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  ' 

Louis  Brownlow,  director,  Public  Administration  Clearing  House,  850  East 
Fifty-eighth  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Allen  T.  Burns,  executive  director.  Association  of  Communitv  Chests  and 
Councils,  Forty-third  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N'  Y 

i*  1?.'  SS^P«^er,  director.  State  welfare  department,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Chic°  o  lU  "*^^'  University  of  Chicago  Settlement,  4630  Gross  Avenue, 

Mrs.  kenneth  F.  Rich,  HuU  House,  Chicago,  111. 

♦s       oS?^S^:  Ridley  executive  director.  International  City  Managers'  Associa- 
tion, 923  East  Sixtieth  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Amelia  Sears,  Cook  County  Board  of  Commissioners,  County  Building.  Chi- 
cago, 111.  °' 

a*      *x9®^^^?  ^x^T^^P'"'  associate  editor.  The  Survey,  112  East  Nineteenth 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Marietta  Stevenson,  assistant  director,  American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
850  East  Fifty-eighth  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

^orenceL  Sullivan,  Loyola  University,  school  of  social  work,  28  North  Frank- 
lin Street,  Chicago,  111. 

loi'*^*^?^-  ®^"*'  executive  secretary,  FamOy  Welfare  Association  of  America. 
130  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

^^  S-.'^^y^^i;'  president.  National  Association  of  Settlements,  Chicago  Com- 
mons, Chicago,  111.  »  6 

Wilma  Walker,  president.  National  Association  of  Visiting  Teachers,  University 
of  Chicago,  school  of  social  service  administration,  Chicago,  111. 
ton  5^   X  r^^*i  executive  secretary,  American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
130  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Madfson"  Wi  ^*    ^^^^Millin,     president,     American     Municipal     Association, 

Rodney  L.  Mott  research  consultant,  American  Legislators'  Association,  850 
East  Fifty-eighth  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Joseph  Moss,  Cook  County  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare,  Chicago,  HI 

Florence  Nesbitt,  United  Charities,  203  North  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

Kev.  John  O  Grady,  assistant  director  of  Catholic  Charities,  1103  Vermont 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Clara  Paul  Paige,  Cook  County  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare,  1660  West 
Harrison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Frank  Persons,  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  850  East  Fifty-eighth 
btreet,  Chicago,  111.  ''     * 

Florence  Peterson,  director  of  unemployment,  research  bureau,  industrial 
commission,  Madison,  Wis. 

•  ^.^^^f  ^!*Ji*'  *e'"Porary  emergency  relief  commission,  124    East  Twenty- 
eighth  Street, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Martha  Phillips,  Illinois  Emergency  ReUef  Commission,  10  South  La  Salle  Street. 
Chicago,  ni.  * 

Rose  Porter,  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America,  850  East  Fifty-eighth 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  j     &    « 

Dr.  Ellen  Potter,  department  of  institutions  and  agencies.  State  House, 
irenton,  N.  J.  ' 

QCA^^  Pfe*A*®'^.'  ,_®ii^^^"*^^®  director,    Municipal  Finance  Officers'  Association, 
850  East  Fifty-eighth  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Helen  Clark,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Richard  Conant,  commissioner,  department  of  public  welfare,  Boston,  Mass. 
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ioF?T°^il"  ^  ^-  P»"^?;^"g^.  central  charity  bureau,   Archdiocese  of  Chicago, 
126  North  Desplaines  Street,  Chicago,  111.  *  ' 

i4n^w®'iSi7n-  Daniels  commissioner,  Department  of  PubUc  Welfare  of  Syracuse. 
140  West  Willow  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Chfc^^^o^^in  ^'  ^*^^"'  associate  professor  of  case  work.  University  of  Chicago, 
garrison  A.  Dobbs,  associate  professor,  social  economy,  University  of  Chicago, 

Ruth  Emerson,  director,  social  service  department,  university  cUnics,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  ,   v/u* 

^Calvert  L.  Estill,  director,  State  department  of  public  welfare,  Charlestown, 

T  ff  ^^*^  ZT^^I^  assistant  secretary,  Wisconsin  Conference  of  Social  Work,  668 
Jefferson  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Virginia  Frank,  Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau,  1800  Selden  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
^^Samuel  Goldsmith,  Jewish  Charities  of  Chicago,  1800  Selden  St^et,  Chickgo, 

Rowland  Haynes,  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*•  K.Hoehler  director  of  public  welfare,  City  HaU.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Avenue    N*      Y    k^  N ^  y^*^''^'  National  Social  Work  Council,  460  Seventh 

o"-  n'^-  Kohn,'Hu'll  House,  800  South  Halsted  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 
New  York   NY  *^'  ^"^^^"  ^^^®  Foundation,  130  East  Twenty-second  Street, 
Mhm"^*^  ^'  ^"^^^®'  ^^*^^  administrator.  Room  269,  State  capitol,  St.  Paul, 

Simeon  E.  Leland,  professor  of  economics.  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago.  111. 
Kathenne  Lenroot,  assistant  chief,  United  States  Children's  Bureau.  Wash- 
mgton,  D.  C.  ' 

Ruth  L.  L^rigo,  field  representative,  survey  associates,  112  East  Nineteenth 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

StreeT*  C^f  ^"^  lii   ^^*^'  "'^^'"P^^y'"^'^*  ^^^^^  service,   188  West  Randolph 
Han-isbui-  "^P  ^^*  Liveright,  secretary  of  welfare.  State  department  of  welfare, 

a*^\^xf""^V.^\^®^i?''',^"^*"  ^^  Jewish  social  research,  71  West  Forty-seventh 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Senator  Costigan.  Is  there  anything  more? 

Mr.  Bane.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Costigan.  Very  well.  The  hearing  of  the  committee  will 
stand  adjourned  until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER    RECESS 

The  subcommittee  met  pursuant  to  recess  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 
Senator  La  Follette  (chairman)  presiding. 
The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 
Mr.  Swift,  will  you  please  give  your  name,  address,  and  present 
position  to  the  reporter? 

STATEMENT  OF  LINTON  B.  SWIFT,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  FAMILY 
WELFARE    ASSOCIATION     OF    AMERICA,     NEW    YORK    CITY, 

Mr.  Swift.  My  name  is  Linton  B.  Swift,  130  East  Twenty-second 
Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.;  executive  secretary  of  the  Family 
Welfare  Association  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  prepared  statement  that  you  will  give 
to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Swift.  I  have  prepared  a  statement,  Senator. 


The  Chairman.  Please  proceed. 

Mr.  Swift.  I  should  Uke  to  preface  my  statement  with  the  usual 
disclaimer.  It  should  be  understood  that  in  all  which  I  may  say  here 
I  am  e.xpressing  only  my  personal  opinion  and  reactions,  and  that  I  do 
not  speak  as  the  representative  of  any  organization  or  of  any  groups 
with  which  I  may  happen  to  be  connected. 

In  appearing  before  this  committee  approximately  one  year  ago  I 
expressed  frankly  my  personal  belief  that  a  few  States  then  needed 
Federal  assistance  in  meeting  their  unemployment  relief  needs,  and 
that  within  a  short  time  more  States  would  reach  a  point  in  the 
exhaustion  of  their  internal  resources  which  would  make  such  assist- 
ance necessary.  I  also  expressed  general  approval  of  the  Costigan- 
La  Follette  bill  then  under  consideration.  Since  that  time  nothing 
has  occurred  which  would  justify  a  change  in  the  general  opinions  then 
texpressed.  Few  persons  now  question  the  need  for  Federal  assistance 
m  unemployment  relief,  although  there  may  still  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  such  assistance  should  be  entirely  in  the  form 
of  loans,  advances,  or  direct  grants  to  the  States.  As  far  as  the  bill 
then  being  considered  was  concerned  (and  I  believe  the  present 
Costigan-La  Follette  bill  is  basically  the  same),  approval  of  its 
pnnciples  by  myself  and  other  social  workers  was  based  upon  care- 
ful i^reliminary  study  of  the  way  in  which  Federal  assistance  should 
be  given,  and  subsequent  experience  has  only  strengthened  my  con- 
viction as  to  the  soundness  of  those  principles. 

I  wish  to  express  frankly  however  my  own  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  passing  the  present  bill,  which  would  terminate  immediately  the 
unemployment  relief  activities  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, during  the  current  session  of  Congress. 

In  one  way,  that  is  more  or  less  academic  because  I  have  heard 
frequent  expressions  of  opinion  that  there  is  comparatively  little 
likelihood  that  such  a  bill  can  pass  within  the  present  Congress. 
Nevertheless,  while  I  feel  that  I  should  state  my  own  opinion  that  we 
must  very  quickly  get  to  the  principle  of  grants,  I  do  have  doubts 
as  to  an  immediate  scrapping  of  the  present  system. 

Later  in  this  statement  I  shall  give  my  reasons  for  these  doubts, 
and  I  shall  then  express  also  my  strong  conviction  as  to  the  sort  of 
^adership  which  is  necessary,  but  is  not  now  available,  as  a  part  of 
Federal  participation  in  meeting  our  increasingly  serious  unemploy- 
ment situation. 

I  should  like  first,  however,  to  give  you  a  very  brief  and  necessarily 
mcomplete  analysis  of  what  has  been  going  on  during  the  last  six 
months,  in  the  Ught  of  the  principles  which  I  beUeve  should  govern 
the  administration  of  Federal  aid  for  unemployment  relief.  The 
emergency  relief  and  construction  act  of  1932  has  been  in  effect  for 
not  quite  one-quarter  of  its  2-year  period,  during  which  time  approx- 
imately one-third  of  the  $300,000,000  appropriated  for  the  entire 
penod  has  been  made  available  in  loans  or  advances  to  States  and 
communities.  In  any  analysis  of  the  operations  of  this  division  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
that  the  constructive  aspects  of  the  work  which  has  been  done 
should  be  given  a  place  in  the  picture.  If  it  meets  with  the  approval 
of  the  committee  I  should  like  at  this  time  to  introduce  into  the 
record,  to  follow  my  statement,  a  short  article  by  Mr.  Russell  R 
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Kurtz,  entitled  "American  Relief  Caravan,'*  which  I  understand  is 
to  appear  in  the  next  Mid-Monthly  Survey. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  incorporated  in  the  record  following 
Mr.  Swift's  testimonv. 

Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Kurtz,  by  the  wav,  is  employed  by  the  charity 
organization  department  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foimdation  and  has  for 
the  past  year  or  two  been  surveying  unemployment-relief  conditions 
throughout  the  country. 

While  it  leaves  out  many  negative  aspects,  I  believe  that  this  article 
presents  a  fair  picture  of  some  of  the  accomplishments  which  have 
actually  taken  place  under  the  unemployment-relief  division  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

I  think  there  are  many  wavs  in  which  the  operation  of  the  emergency 
relief  act  could  be  improvedf,  including  amendments  to  the  act  itself. 
There  are  other  things  which  are  necessary  but  which  can  not  be  done 
under  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  But  I  think  we  must 
also  say  that  on  the  whole  a  good  job  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Croxton 
and  his  staff  in  the  unemployment-relief  division  in  developing  data 
from  the  States  regarding  unemployment  relief  needs  and  resources, 
and  in  encouraging  informally  an  improvement  in  administrative 
standards  in  unemployment  relief. 

Senator  Costigan.  Have  you  investigated  that  data,  Mr.  Swift? 

Mr.  Swift.  I  have  not  investigated  them  in  the  offices  of  the 
R.  F.  C;  no. 

Senator  Costigan.  You  know  the  methods? 

Mr.  Swift.  I  have  seen  some  of  them  and  know  something  of  the 
methods. 

Senator  Costigan.  But  not  the  results. 

Mr.  Swift.  Not  so  much  of  the  results,  and  one  thing  I  do  not 
know  is  the  original  applications,  what  the  original  applications  have 
contained.  I  do  not  know  the  whole  process  of  negotiation  which 
has  resulted  in  the  final  decisions. 

Senator  Costigan.  Is  there  any  reason  whv  those  data  should  not 
be  made  public? 

Mr.  Swift.  I  have  never  thought  particularly  about  that.  There 
might  be  some  reason  from  the  standpoint  of  the  communities  and  the 
States  themselves  because  of  the  characterizations  which  may  be 
necessary  in  some  community  situations,  but  off-hand,  outside  of 
that,  I  should  see  no  great  reason  why  they  should  not  be. 

In  both  of  these  aspects  of  the  problem,  the  staff  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  have  gone  a  long  way  in  following  the 
principles  back  of  the  Costigan-La  Follette  bill. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  problem,  however,  in  which  it  is 
evident  that  the  procedure  under  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration is  inadequate.  In  the  first  place,  I  believe  that  we  have  about 
reached  the  limit  of  usefulness  of  any  system  of  loans,  or  of  advances 
which  must  be  repaid.  The  Federal  Government  has  not  yet  directly 
appropriated  any  money  for  unemployment  relief;  what  we  have  had 
so  far  represents  entirely  money  borrowed  by  the  States  or  money 
diverted  from  their  road  funds.  In  any  future  provision  by  the 
Federal  Government,  I  believe  that  the  administrative  authority 
should  have  wide  discretion  in  allocating  Federal  funds  as  loans,  as 
^ants  in  aid  to  match  local  or  State  funds,  or  as  direct  grants,  depend- 
ing upon  the  differing  situations  which  exist.     For  anything  except 
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loans,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
for  obvious  reasons,  is  the  proper  administrative  bodv,  and  new 
machinery  such  as  provided  in  Senate  bill  5125  must  be^set  up. 

Senator  Costigan.  If  it  does  not  interrupt  your  statement,  may 
I  ask  whether  you  think  States  which  were  given  loans  would  be 
satisfied  to  see  other  States  receive  grants? 

Mr.  Swift.  Well,  of  course,  that  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  opinion 
on  my  part.     I  can  not  tell  what  a  State  legislature  would  think 
or  what  a  governor  would  think. 

I  think  that  as  far  as  the  enactment  of  your  bill  is  concerned 
coming  after  the  present  loan  procedure,  under  the  terms  of  your  bill 
40  per  cent  is  distributed  to  all  of  the  States,  so  that  they  would  not 
be  discriminated  against  because  they  had  received  a  loan  or  because 
they  had  expended  their  own  money  in  the  form  of  a  loan  from  the 
Federal  Government.  I  should  think  the  only  basis  for  a  feeling  of 
discrimination  would  be  in  case  the  administrative  body,  whether 
it  be  the  board  set  up  in  your  bill  or  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  did  not  explore  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  State  resources 
as  fully  in  one  State  as  in  another  State. 

While  the  staff  of  the  emergency  relief  division  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  has  endeavored  informally  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  adequate  standards  in  local  and  State  administration 
of  Federal  rehef  loans,  I  beUeve  that  the  authority  for  the  settmg  of 
mimmum  requirements  should  be  vested  frankly  in.  the  Federal 
administration,  and  not  left  as  an  informal  and  unauthorized  activity, 
of  which,  by  the  way,  there  can  be  little  or  no  record  because  it  is 
informal  and  unauthorized.  Such  authority  is  contained  in  your 
present  bill ;  questions  have  been  raised  as  to  whether  it  can  accompany 
any  procedure  based  solely  upon  loans. 

I  believe  also  that  there  should  be  a  specific  provision,  contained 
neither  in  your  bill  nor  in  the  emergency  relief  and  construction  act, 
authorizing  the  use  of  a  portion  of*  Federal  funds  for  State  and  local 
administrative  machinery. 

I  should  say,  by  the  way,  that  I  do  not  believe  that,  although 
the  use  of  a  portion  of  Federal  funds  for  administrative  purposes 
should  be  directly  authorized,  there  should  be  any  fixed  percentage 
set.  I  think  that  that  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Federal 
administrative  body  in  consultation  with  the  States. 

Here,  perhaps  even  more  than  in  appropriations  for  direct  relief 
Itself,  the  principle  of  matching  State  appropriations  for  administra- 
tive purposes  may  be  of  value,  in  encouraeing  the  estabhshment  of 
adequate  administrative  machinery  by  the  States.  Although  in  the 
present  emergency  relief  act  there  is  no  prohibition  against  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  in  meeting  the  costs  of  administration,  the  lack  of  any 
State's  pohcy  along  these  lines  results  in  such  confusion  and  misunder- 
standing and  serious  inadequacies  in  State  and  local  administration. 

A  serious  situation  exists  also  because  of  the  lack  of  any  clear  and 
consistent  policy  in  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  relief  of  homeless  and 
transient  individuals  and  families.  I  recognize  the  difEculties  which 
would  arise  from  any  policy  which  might  encourage  irresponsible 
wandering  of  unemployed  and  transient  groups,  but  nevertheless  we 
must  recognize  that  there  are  hundreds  f  thousands  of  individuals 
who  because  of  the  requirements  of  our  modem  industrial  civiUzation 
have  lost  their  claims  upon  any  community  or  State,  but  toward 
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^i^?I!^  J\®  .^^^®^^1  Government  has  a  direct  responsibility  as  citizens 
ol  the  United  States.  No  discrimination  against  them  should  be 
allowed  in  the  use  of  Federal  funds.  If  States  and  communities  can 
not  be  required  to  provide  for  them  from  funds  now  being  advanced 
by  the  i^ederal  Government,  because  of  the  claim  that  such  funds  are 
merely  loans  and  therefore  represent  State  rather  than  Federal  appro- 
pnations  direct  Federal  provision  should  be  made.  On  this  account 
strongly  approve  section  9  (b)  of  Senate  file  5125  which  makes 
such  direct  provision,  and  gives  wide  discretion  in  its  administration. 

1  also  Uke  very  much  the  provision  in  your  bill  which  requires  that 
provision  shall  be  made  for  those  in  need  of  relief  irrespective  of  resi- 
dence, and  I  see  no  reason  why  such  a  provision  could  not  be  incor- 
porated m  the  present  emergency  reconstniction  and  relief  act. 

1  should  like  to  say  at  this  point,  also,  and  this  is  an  interpolation, 
that  1  indorse  quite  thoroughly  all  that  was  said  this  morning  by  Mr 
B&ne  with  regard  to  some  of  the  results  of  the  making  of  short-time 
grants.  Among  the  reasons  for  that  policy  may  bo  the  fact  to  which 
Mr.  Bane  referred,  that  many  governors  who  are  responsible  for  the 
adnumstration  of  the  funds  were  going  out  of  office  on  Januarv  1,  and 
also  the  desire  to  stimulate  State  appropriations  in  current  legislative 
sessions.  Recogmzmg,  however,  whatever  purposes  may  have  been 
behind  that  policy,  it  most  assuredly  has  resulted  in  an  uncertainty 
in  the  administration  of  funds  by  the  States  themselves  due  to  the 
impossibihty.of  employing  for  any  stated  period  of  time  the  necessary 
personnel,  and  that  uncertainty  has  also  extended  right  down  through 
to  local  adimmstration  and  has  meant  that  it  has  been  almost  impos- 
sible to  tell  at  any  given  time  that  a  given  group  of  employees  could 
be  kept  more  than  a  month  or  two,  and  also  that  there  has  been  no 
assurance  that  certain  standards  of  relief  that  might  be  adequate  or 
inadequate  would  be  continued  for  more  than  a  very  limited  period 
of  time.  It  creates  a  psychological  situation  which,  on  the  whole,  is 
exceedingly  unfortunate. 

I  also,  perhaps  not  recognizing  all  of  the  reasons  which  may  have 
lam  behmd  the  procedure,  do  not  like  the  use  of  Section  E  in  Title  I 
of  the  emergency  relief  and  reconstniction  act.  It  has  meant  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  crossed  State  lines  and  dealt  directly 
with  local  governmental  units,  whereas  I  believe  that  in  these  matters 
It  should  deal  only  with  the  States.  Of  course,  the  approval  of  the 
governors  has  been  obtained  for  this  procedure,  but  in  many  instances 
I  am  sure  that  this  approval  has  been  merely  nominal. 
Senator  Costigan.  WTiat  harm  has  resulted  from  tliis  procedure? 
Mr.  Swift.  Outside  of  the  principle  involved,  I  believe  it  tends  to 
delay  or  hamper  the  development  of  State  responsibility  and  of  a  State 
rehef  program.  I  understand,  however,  that  Section  E  is  being  used 
much  less  recently  than  in  the  beginning. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  emergency  recon- 
struction act  has  gone  a  considerable  distance  in  meeting  unemploy- 
ment relief  needs,  in  many  other  respects  it  is  inadequate.  Its 
greatest  inadequacy,  however,  lies  in  its  failure  to  provide  the  positive, 
far-seemg,  and  constructive  leadership  which  is  absolutely  essential 
from  the  Federal  Government  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  Nation  in 
uneniployment  and  unemployment  relief.  To  provide  such  leader- 
ship m  the  Federal  Government,  the  responsible  board  should  be  com- 
posed of  persons  with  special  qualifications  for  study  and  analysis  of 
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the  whole  unemployment  relief  problem,  giving  their  entire  time  to  the 
task,  and  charged  with  responsibility  for  more  than  the  mere  allo- 
cation of  funds.     Such  a  board  is  provided  in  your  bill. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  seen  a  progressive  deterioration  in 
the  standards  of  relief  giving  in  many  communities.  With  the 
increasing  use  of  the  "commissary  plan"  of  giving  relief— recognizing 
real  improvements  in  the  plan  in  some  communities— we  are  descend- 
mg  to  a  basis  where  millions  of  people  in  America  are  living  on  daily 
rations,  frequently  so  inadeq^uate  and  so  destructive  of  human  values 
that  if  the  system  were  described  as  that  of  some  other  nation,  such  as 
Russia,  we  should  be  horrified  by  it.  In  our  attempt  to  ''get  by"  in 
relief  with  as  little  cost  as  possible,  we  are  too  frequently  eliminating 
those  personal  services  to  the  unemployed  which  are  absolutely 
essential  for  the  prevention  of  discouragement,  loss  of  family  morale 
and  deterioration  of  working  ability.  ' 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  read  a  statement  from  a  business  man 
Mr.  Louis  A.  Kirstein,  of  Filene's,  in  Boston: 

We  do  not  wish  to  come  out  of  this  depression  with  our  people  totaUy  broken 
in  spmt  and  morale— with  a  permanent  sense  of  dependence  and  hopelessness. 
We  want  the  unemployed  to  return  to  industry  not  only  for  humanitarian  reasons 
but  because,  as  business  men,  we  must  be  vitaUy  interested  in  a  community  of 
self-sufficient,  independent,  proud,  and  happy  people.  We  will  never  have  real 
prospenty  if  confidence  is  permanently  shaken  and  if  a  large  section  of  the 
community  becomes  demoralized.  I  therefore  appeal  to  enlightened  self- 
interest  to  enable  the  social  agencies  of  our  communities  to  maintain  a  trained 
social  work  personnel  who  have  developed  the  skiU  of  giving  aid  to  people  without 
permanently  damaging  their  spirit  and  their  morale.  Let  us  remember  that 
our  social  agencies  can  be  efficient,  humanitarian,  economical  only  to  the  extent 
that  our  personnel  possesses  these  qualities. 

That  is  an  admonition  coming  from  a  business  man  which  we  have 
been  too  frequently  neglectmg  and  are  more  and  more  leaving  out 
of  the  picture. 

I  only  wish  that  those  who  are  reasonably  well  satisfied  with  the 
basis  upon  which  relief  is  being  given  over  the  country  at  the  present 
tune  could  confine  themselves  to  living  upon  a  package  ration  issued 
once  a  week,  and  sometimes  once  in  two  weeks,  which  is  not  merely 
madequate  but  which,  in  many  communities,  is  so  made  up  that  if 
you  do  not  like  to  eat  macaroni  you  have  to  eat  macaroni.  If  you 
do  not  like  potatoes  in  a  particular  quantity,  you  have  to  have  that 
qua,ntity  of  potatoes.  It  is  a  rationing  form  on  the  worst  possible 
basis  as  far  as  my  own  feeling  is  concerned. 

.I^it-  is  impossible  for  us  to  place  ourselves  upon  those  rations,  I  only 
\nsh  that  some  of  those  who  are  satisfied  with  our  present  standards 
of  rehef  ^vmg,  could  go  down  among  the  people  who  are  receiving 
those  rations  daily,  who  have  no  leeway  whatever  in  their  ability  to 
obtain  the  material  things  which  mean  at  least  a  minimum  satisfac- 
tion in  life;  no  cash  to  spend;  no  possibility  of  paying  small  bills  that 
people  must  incur  from  time  to  time,  and  see  the  utter  breakdown  of 
pride  that  gradually  occurs  under  a  situation  of  that  sort. 

It  would  not  mean  so  much  perhaps  if  this  were,  what  we  have  so 
fondlv  considered  it  to  be  up  to  very  nearly  the  present  time, 
merely  an  emergency,  but  when  you  continue  that  sort  of  a  system 
with  millions  of  persons  month  after  month,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
period  of  three  years  now,  and  will  be  longer,  year  after  year,  you  are 
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ratTot';rbXn''ced'o7nor  '"^  ^^«"°^«-  -  ^  whether  these 

The  Chairman.  How  successful  has  it  been? 

oJi\'ha.'^'^'  ^  ^^""^  that  from  the  standpoint  of  what  you  might 
caU  the  average  person,  the  average  man,  or  the  average  familv 
there  may  actually  be  a  fairly  successful  attempt  arfficinT  he 
rations,  but  the   rouble  is  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  average  m^^^^ 

efse  "HkT^/'r^^-  T^^^^"  ^?T-     Y^^  "k^  ^^^-^«^i  and^^me  one 
else  hke  potatoes.     I  do  not  know  exactly  how  you  are  going  to 

average  that,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  ..dth  any  standard   bXLed 

muon  which  IS  issued  without  differentiation  ^to  Tla^  ^ou?  o^ 

Senator  CosTiGAN.  You  referred  to  the  commissary  plan.  Have 
you  defined  that  m  your  statement?  ^ 

Mr.  Swift.  I  have  not  defined  that  in  my  statement. 

benator  Costigan.  To  what  do  you  refer? 

Mr.  Swift.  It  refers  in  general  to  the  system  whereby  a  central 
^ST'^iK^'f  ^  centra  distributing  depot,  is  established  which  is 
stocked  with  lai^e  quantities  of  groceries,  different  types  of  food,  and 

rnndrrih  ''^ i"^  r'^.  ^''  ^^  ^?  ^^"^  ?"^  ^^  '^^^^^'  ^^  ^ome  instances, 
considerable  elasticity  is  worked  out  in  the  plan.     In  many  instances 

however,  standard  packages  are  made  up  which  are  vaned  only  ii^ 

nnl^^l'^'?^.K^^^^^•,''^;  ^^^  ^^^  ^"^^^y  ^^^  ^^^^  "s^^Hy  are  sup- 
posed to  las  the  family  for  a  week.  In  some  instances  the  packagS 
are  supposed  to  last  for  two  weeks.  I  have  even  known  of  a  number 
of  mstances  where  bread  was  distributed  >^dth  the  mistaken  idea  that 
It  could  be  used  for  two  weeks. 

Senator  Costigan  Are  these  packages  distributed  for  scrip  bills  by 
those  who  are  in  need?  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Swift.  That  is  sometimes  done  as  part  of  a  work  relief  plan 
1  hey  are  usually,  however,  distributed  upon  orders  from  the  reUef 
distnbuting  agency  and  given  to  the  family, 
used?^^"^^  Costigan.  How  widely  is  the  commissary  plan  now  being 

Mr  Swift.  It  is  difficult  to  say  to  just  what  extent  it  is  in  general 
operation  at  the  present  time  because  the  use  of  the  plan  varies  verv 
widely  and  different  types  of  commissary  plans  obtain  wide  circula- 
tion and,  half  the  time,  you  will  find  them  being  adopted  long  after 
the  city  which  has  onginally  worked  out  the  plan  has  abandoned  it  as 
impracticable.  «^  *i^  a« 

acr^er  ^^®^^^^^-  ^^^  P^^  ^^^y  ^^^^^  itself  to  standardized 

Mr.  Swift  The  plan  easily  lends  itself  to  standardized  packages: 
yes.     It  easily  lends  itself  to  misunderstandings  as  to  economy  of 

ActuaUy,  in  a  number  of  tests  which  have  been  made,  where  the 
best  measures  of  economy  have  been  adopted  in  the  administration 
of  rehef  upon  a  more  elastic  basis,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  individ- 
ual fanuhes,  where  that  has  been  done  under  the  best  measures  of 
economy,  the  difference  m  cost  as  between  the  commissary  plan  and 


other  plans  is  very  slight  and  certainly  is  not  a  fraction  of  the  value 
which  is  obtained  in  human  values  to  the  families  themselves. 

In  saying  this  I  am  not  necessarily  criticizing  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  local  and  State  programs;  the  whole  process  is  merely  a 
part  of  the  current  hysteria  which  is  causing  a  further  reduction  of 
purchasing  power  and  standards  of  living  through  the  wholesale 
cutting  of  wages  and  salaries  and  other  deflationist  measures. 

Nor  is  any  consistent  attention  being  given  from  a  national  stand- 
point to  the  increasingly  serious  local  and  State  taxation  difficulties, 
because  of  which  many  local  governments  are  approaching  bankruptcy 
with  a  resultant  inability  to  meet  any  substantial  part  of  their  relief 
needs.  It  is  impossible  to  work  out  any  real  program  for  relief,  local 
or  State  or  national,  without  considering  all  of  these  aspects  of  the 
problem.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  obviously  not 
the  body  to  offer  such  leadership.  Perhaps  it  could  come  from  the 
board  set  up  in  Senate  bill  5125,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
would  require  a  bro'adening  of  the  charge  to  that  board,  directing  it 
to  study  and  report  upon  these  and  other  aspects  of  an  unemploy- 
ment relief  program. 

Although  for  the  foregoing  reasons  I  am  convinced  that  the  present 
system  of  Federal  relief  loans  and  advances  is  or  will  soon  be  inade- 
quate, I  should  hesitate  to  see  Senate  biU  5125  passed  immediately, 
for  the  following  reasons,  among  others : 

First.  Its  provisions  would  have  to  be  initiated,  and  the  new  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Relief  Board  appointed,  by  an  administration  which 
is  shortly  going  out  of  office  and  which  would  be  largely  unsympa- 
thetic to  the  purposes  of  the  act.  I  had  rather  see  the  act  passed 
early  in  the  special  session  of  Congress  which  seems  inevitable  this 
spring,  and  it  would  then  be  put  into  effect  by  the  new  administration. 

Second.  I  should  dislike  to  see  the  activities  of  the  imemployment 
relief  division  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  suddenly 
discontinued  during  the  next  two  months,  as  provided  in  this  bill, 
before  those  activities  have  been  given  their  final  test.  Some  40 
State  legislatures  are  now  in  session.  A  large  part  of  the  procedure  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  has  been  directed  toward 
encouraging  direct  State  appropriations  during  these  legislative  ses- 
sions; eliminating  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  activities  now 
and  making  Federal  grants  immediately  and  universally  available 
might  offer  an  actual  or  apparent  excuse  for  failure  by  the  States  to 
take  action. 

Third.  Passage  of  this  bill  now  might  give  some  basis  for  later 
claims  that  the  present  sj^stem  had  not  been  given  a  fair  trial,  resulting 
in  dissatisfaction,  which  would  not  exist  if  the  bill  were  passed  later  in 
the  spring. 

In  the  meantime,  I  believe  that  the  terms  of  the  emergency  relief 
and  construction  act  itself  and  the  procedures  under  it  can  be  so 
amended  and  liberalized  as  to  meet  unemployment  relief  needs  with 
reasonable  adequacy  during  the  rest  of  the  life  of  the  present  Federal 
administration.  During  this  interim  I  wish  that  it  were  possible 
either  through  setting  up  a  body  which  might  later  become  the 
Federal  board  provided  in  Senate  bill  5125,  or  through  a  committee 
of  the  Senate,  to  provide  authoritative  leadership  in  a  study  of  the 
complicated  problems  of  standards  of  relief,  standards  of  living,  im- 
employment trends,  and  the  coordination  of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
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machinery  for  the  adminisSion  otFXraUundTlhLZ''ir^ 

staIt|rTf  .I-n}^^^^^^^^  ''-line    in    ..ief 

week  with  the  thin<r  whih  f,  C„mfr     »     *  ''*^"  J*"*  "P  ^o"-  *!»«  P«8t 
viding  nivkelf  w  th  «„^K  ^  »    u^  ^  ''"^^  /®'*  '«^  concerned  over  pro- 

ra;7ren7nr?r  T^^^^er^,-  '^-^^-^i^^^ 

many  people  iro'^'^&^^iJ^^iiCS^'  ^"""  *'"''"^  ^^ 

^  The  Chairman.  Hare  you  anything  further  to  add  to  your  state- 

Finance  Corporation.  '''""'  "^*^  ^^  *•>«  Reconstruction 

T^e  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr  Swift 
folC:)"*"'^  ''''^'^  *«  '-  ^-  S-^t's  ^mJrksTs  printed  in  fuU  as 

American  Relief  Caravan 
(By  RusseU  R.  Kurtz  from  the  "  Mid-monthly  Survey  ") 

the^Tsued  tSt'SV^KZT  °/ *?«  Reconrtruction  Ftaance  Corporation 

the  oft-repeated  warafng  of  !he  TorpoAtfonXT  •'f//°T?  V^lj""^  ^'^  '"^ 
emergency  relief  and  construction  a?t Tf  i  q^9  .f  *  J*  '^  P'?'"'^  *^^  ">*«"«■  of  the 
by  the  Reconstr,,ction  Finance  Corooralfon  no^^  made  available 

through  the  co?poSttof/^  °' *^  St»t««  t^at  have  received  aid 

in  order.  If  you  Tre  exr^W  f  o  1^  ^"f*  1?^*  "'"'>''  "A"  accounting  is  now 
after  January  1,  1933   telfusfiow  w^*^'"""**  *''*'  corporation  for  further  help 

far  has  been  Vn"'  N^thtog  uTusiS  i  f  ?M8°°*^,  r^r*"  y°"  '"'^«  received  so 
with  the  punch:    'Manv  StatL  wl  1     i     *•     ^^ut  then  cones  the  paragraph 

ture  in  pLpect  by  whi^h  l^te  2^^  ^!a  "JehefXndi  T^'T  °'i^«''  '®»- 
Therefore,  an  outline  of  thp  Ipcrisio+T,!^  ^®^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  "^ade  available 

important  in  order  that  the  feconstnirtTn^^^  ""  ^'^"'^  ^^''  '^^^^^  «  espSy 
its  course  of  action  "  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  may  determine 

^^^"Inl  araUa'bTeTo^Tat^^^^^^^^^  w^iich  it  has  been 

Congress.     The  amount  appropriS  $3^000  non^  **  J*"  ^^^^^^^^  ^y 

wording  of  the  act,  shall,  until  the  ex^Wmfii?;;^^^^^  '^  accordance  with  the 
ment  of  this  act,  be  avaUaWe  fo7Dlvmen^^^^^  ^^^"^  ^^H''  *^^  ^**«  ^f  enact- 

and  Territories  for  the  purposes  of^thfl^MZ^^  governors  of  the  several  States 
them  in  accordance  with  sXecLn  ^rWnH  !'''''  "P''''  application  therefor  by 
by  the  corporation."     It  has  not  b^^^^  .^PPJoval  of  such  application^ 

Corporation,  however,  with  the  id€^  tZ^  ?  m?,«*  ^  *^  ^^''r^*"'^*^°'^  ^^^ance 
nite  period  but  upon  the  bwis  ©rneed  uO.,v^  -^  ^a''^^^  1"^^*^  ^r  any  defi- 
certified  by  the  goiernorsofXs^ver^  stated  ''°*  otherwise  be  met  as 
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Whether  or  not  this  philosophy  of  supplementation  to  State  and  local  effort 
18  the  proper  one  for  the  Federal  Government  to  operate  under  in  the  relfef  5 
FHlfWhrr>,*  'V  q"«««on  "Pon  which  there  are  sharp  differences  of  oS 
Edith  Abbot  has  forcefullj'  stated  the  case  of  the  conscientious  objectors  in  a  late 
Dumber  of  the  New  Republic.  These  and  other  aspects  of  national  unemplov! 
ment,  moreover,  will  be  judicially  examined  by  last  winter's  socialwork  SdnJ 

SS' W^^k^rT^*  t*"^  ""^tJ  *^^  sponsorship  of  the  AmerTcan  Associl&f 
bocial  Workers  as  the  committee  on  Federal  action  on  unemployment  Much 
^"i^i^n?'!^^  both  sides  of  this  subject  before  the  winter  is^o?er  It  may  be 
pertment,  therefore  to  record  one  observer's  impressions  as  to  how  the  present 
set-up  functions,  without  attempting  te  compare  it  with  any  of  the  oVer  meThods 
that  have  been  or  may  be  proposed.  j  ^  """^i  menH)a8 

P  Jilfnf  n"'^*^  ^\^^^  ""^^^  ""^^^l  emergency  relief  division  of  the  Reconstruction 
A^^.Zr  9«^P°^»*»?"'  over  which  Fred  C.  Croxten  presides  as  assistant  to  the 
^mJ^^^:  u  !*^^P«ly  reminiscent  of  that  which  is  found  in  the  community-fund 
offices  at  budget-approving  time.     Hither  come  the  governors'  reprSatiV^ 

may  Kn  inSed'''  ThP^'dr^'^  "^'V^^  ^^"^^  ^?A^'  '^  their  ^commu^nU^S 
may  be  continued.     The  data  are  set  up  under  three  general  headings-  past 

expenditures  and  practice,  current  needs  and  resources,  future  outlook  and  pC 
n3  f i!f  ^  tabulations  for  each  county  or  city  for  which  funds  are  asked  a^coml 
Ef^K*^^  application  Occasionally  requests  are  made  for  grants  to  coverTx 
months  or  a  year  m  advance,  but  the  policy  of  the  corporation  has  b^n  t^  liiSt 
a^rivToftti?.«'^^'*^^Pf"^^''  pending  the  completion  of  chest  drife^  ^iThe 
mlJitl  f ^*^%  .l^^^?L^t^ve  periods.  Stressing  the  emeregency  and  supple- 
Fit  nl^ff^*"'^•  ^  'I-  ''''\'^  has  required  such  applications  to  undergo  a  revision. 
Fn^^o^"V^K,^P,P^'''f *'°"'  ^^""^  ^^"  ^*^«  ^i^^^^t  careful  analysis  of  the  need 
Thl  t?oJ^^^^  ^""-^.u  't^^Y'"^^  and  here,  teo,  a  revamping  has  had  to  be  ordered 
^Moh  npr?«^H7'fK  ^^^f*  PT^"^^"?  ''  heightened  by  the  degree  of  informXy 
which  pervades  these  budget-revising  activities.  Round-tabll  methods  are  used 
and  agreements  reached  step  by  step.  ^«'"uub  aie  usea 

Rilf^t  con>oration  has  no  arbitrary  standards  of  relief  to  which  it  asks  the 
SiS^nrl.^K-''wi,  ?a«t  performance  in  the  various  localities  is  taken  a^  the 
base  upon  which  the  joint  program  is  built.  Should  this  performance  apr^ar  to 
approximate  the  need,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo^tion  goes  a W  ^th 
tfie  local  group  in  continuing  on  this  basis  ^.-ith  the  aid  of  FederalTunds^Wlde 

l^rl'T  ?^^ J?^*  I^'^^h  ?^  ^  **^^^  *^«  "P  or  down  side,  are  questioned.  And 
where  the  traditional  relief  levels  seem  inadequate  bv  comparison  witn  similar 

To^ynll^LVtttrun^^^^^^^^  -^^  '^  ^-^^  ^-^-«  theTo^mCr^Jf; 

if i?f  l^®  ™^"^''  ""^  ^''''^^  administration  of  relief  funds,  the  corporation  aUows 
^^L   u^^""  expression  as  to  required  standards.     In  almost  all  of  the  35  States 

rJif  w*7  re^^t''^^'^  K^^^^"^'^"^^^**^°  ^^"*°<^  Corporation  funds,   State  reM 

administrations  have  been  set  up  or  designated  upon  the  advice  of  the  cor^rl- 

11  ••  II     r^^  instances,  these  are  the  State  welfare  departments,  in  others 

Zr^iATit^^^^^^^  rf-^"  stm  others,  emVncTcommU^^ 

Ana  Denind  the  btate  relief  administration  stands  a  large  and  rapidlv  increasinir 

?o?Zation^^^^^^^^^  ^^°"«^*  -*^  ^^-«  -  many^States  trr^ugg 

>,o:!^'!™r«^!j  *u^*'  *^^  ^^l^^^  "including  the  cost  of  local  relief  administration" 
U^tl^^'?^"^  '^^  corporation  definition  of  relief.  An  impressive  mass  of  evidence 
w  appearing  in  all  parts  of  the  country  as  to  the  alertness  which  State  rel^f  ad! 
ministrations  have  shown  in  translating  this  policy  into  action  in  certain  of  their 
backward  communities.  "This  is  Federal  money  you  are  spending  "  thev  have 
said  to  local  relief  officials,  "and  it  can  not  be  wLted  or  hlS'out  without 
proper  investigation  as  to  need.  Provide  yourselves  with  adequate  and  com- 
petent  staffs."  Frequently  they  go  further  and  place  the  local  unite  under  the 
supervision  of  field  workers  on  the  State  staff-an  almost  revolutionary  step  in 
rTortStrom\7^^ /f"T"^^**Hl  ^l^^^t^f^ons  of  this  sort  of  deXpment  are 
ment^thTsVu^il  '"'         unemployment  and  community  action  depart- 

h^iif ^nr^fii""  Ki""^  ^^^  -1**?  required  in  support  of  the  application  for  funds  has 
been  a  profitable  activity  m  most  counties.  Many  a  communitv  has  receivil  its 
?hf«  ^""J^^T^  photograph  of  the  local  unemployment  situation  by  going  through 
this  painful  exercise  in  self-examination.     In  the  larger  centers,  where  5)cial  ste- 

ri'oVf?  ^"^.ifrM  °"Pl*'^'  amazingly  complete  documente  have  b^n  prepared 
replete  with  tables,  charte,  and  other  illuminating  addenda.  preparea, 
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yet^%1?'terS,8"trbreme^rin;'*'Tf  i*'''""'*r'""^«°°'^^  '"  "^is  country. 

Federal  aid  has  been  a  stimulus  to  the  weavinir  nf  f hia  foK,n«  ««^  u     u 
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""a'^P     ?5^  upon  wic  wuruH    wnien  can  be  made  av<iilAhlA  "  ' 

social  'work  frSny.  or  even  the  R  t^™,?"?' «Phe>^n,ovc8  on.     Congress,  the 
course.     \\Tiither  Is  it  headed?  ^"  ""'■  "^""'^  '*«  P'"'*  »  "«*  '*« 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  EMMA  A.  WINSLOW   DIRECTOR  nv  onrxAT 
STATISTICS.  UOTTED  STATES  CHILdS£n?^?SS.  WaIS 

The  Chairman.  Doctor  Winslow,  please  give  your  full  name 

fer"  wP'^'*"*  Pr*'"''  ^  ^^^  '^^'^^  ^«' the  record  ' 

Doctor  Winslow.  My  name  is  Emma  A.  Winslow    director  of 

SeT„'!^'RLA^J'"K*"*t^'^^•'^'^°'u^  ^"^«^"'  here  in  VthL%n 
^j.^f  ^.^^^^'^*^^-^<x't0T  y\mslow,  the  committee  would  be  verir 

grateful  if  you  would  submit  for  its  consideration  the  statisticfll  aTZ 
which  you  have  together  with  any  prelin.in^  or  exyrato^^itltS 
ment  which  you  might  care  to  make  Apmuarory  state- 

Doctor  Winslow.  I  have  assembled  for  presentation  to  the  rom 
mittee  cer  am  material  showing  the  amount  e^^ended  for  SeTent' 

ffi  U^teSt?  *'^  """•'^^  -^^  ^^-"-  '^•^^^  -  cities  throS^St 

puKn^pSe^l^'^ThfcK?^^^^^^^^^ 

tr^fiZ^'^  I w  ^'""^  .^*?"^".^  amiual  e.xpenditures  fo?S  adS- 
tration  of  relief  in  certain  cities  and  the  trend  in  administrative  coste 
m  companson  with  the  trend  of  the  increase  in  reUef  ™^''^*"'^*  *'"^*^ 

nrnvt-^1?)  f  .K  *1*  "D  trends  in  the  number  of  meals  and  lodgings 
provided  for  the  homeless  and  transients  in  certain  cities  anrf^f 
tain  material  showing  trends  in  certain  health  aTd  socTal  servici" 
which  may  be  of  interest  in  providing  substantiating  data  for^^ 
T  wilwM""'  .T^'^  Mr.  Bi^likopf  discussed  this  mor^g 

^  The  Chairman.  We  wiU  be  glad  to  have  you  proceed  in  your  own 

Doctor  Winslow.  The  material  on  the  subject  of  relief  exoenditupp, 
and  cases  is  compiled  in  the  Children's  Bureau  frZropTtswhkh 
come  to  us  each  month  from  about  1,000  public  and  Kto  relLf 
gmng  agencies  m  127  cities.  They  are'  aU  cities  of  50,000  popuSon 
and  over  which  have  been  cooperating  either  with  the  cEen's 
?h«T"  "^'.i'^tiliast  Januarv,  with  the  Russell  Sage  Foundat^^  i^ 
the  fomardm^  of  data  on  relief  expenditures  and  cases  aided       ' 

At  the  heann^  last  year  summaries  of  the  findings  and  the  data 
collected  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  were  subSd  tS  the  comt 
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mittee  by  Mr.  Huriin.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  this  material  has  been  made  available  for  the  use  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  and  since  last  January  we  have  been  collecting 
and  compiling  statistics  for  a  larger  group  of  cities  than  was  previously 
covered  in  o\ir  statistical  summaries. 

We  publish  each  month  a  Monthly  Relief  Bulletin  and  I  have  copies 
here  of  the  issue  which  contains  data  on  expenditures  and  cases 
aided  in  October.  As  yet,  the  October  figures  are  the  most  recent 
material  which  we  have.  To-morrow,  we  are  tabulating  the  reports 
which  have  been  coining  to  our  office  showing  expenditures  in 
November.  The  November  summaries  will  be  available  within  a 
week  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  forward  summaries  for  use  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  October  figures  presented  to-day. 

I  would  Uke  to  speak  first  of  the  changes  in  expenditures  for  different 
types  of  reUef  as  shown  in  Table  1. 

Table  1. — Amount  expended  for  different  types  of  relief  by  997  agencies  or  division) 
of  departments  m  127  cities  and  city  areas  in  October,  19SS,  and  comparison  with 
September,  19S2,  and  October,  1931 


Num- 
ber of 
reports 

AmoTint  expended 

Per  cent  increase  (-h)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Type  of  relief  and  adminis- 
trative agency 

• 

October, 
1931 

September, 
1932 

October, 
1932 

September, 

1932,  to 

October, 

1932 

October, 

1931,  to 

October, 

1932 

Total  relief. 

997 

$12,593,484 

$22, 882, 136 

$23,748,956 

+3.8 

+88.6 

General  relief 

693 

7, 480. 673 

15,405,757 

16, 257, 197 

+5.6 

+117.3 

General  public  relief: 

County  departments.. 

City  departments 

V^eterans'  relief: 

Public  departments... 

Private  agencies 

Emergency-relief  com- 
mittees  

43 

84 

39 

82 

35 

131 
64 
51 
88 
76 

943,992 
2;  887, 341 

714, 780 
59, 742 

119,802 

1, 929, 778 

299,337 

311,099 

128,465 

86,237 

4, 366, 571 
5, 662, 571 

880,887 
70.039 

382,137 

3.082,897 
401.048 
309,675 
148, 721 
101.211 

3,906,060 
6.891.546 

916,632 
68,501 

359, 873 

3.087,338 
382.887 
380,647 
147, 593 
116. 120 

-10.5 
+21.7 

+4.1 
-2.2 

-6.8 

+ai 

-4.6 

+22.9 

-a  8 

+14.7 

+313. 8 

+138.7 

+28  2 
+14.7 

+200.4 

+60.0 

+27.9 
+22.4 
+14.9 
+34.7 

Nonsectarian  family  socie- 
ties  

Jewish  agencies 

Catholic  agencies... 

Salvation  Army 

Other 

Special  allowances  from  public 
funds . 

180 

3,033.339 

3.404.822 

3.476.431 

+2.1 

+14.6 

Mothers'  aid 

93 
34 
53 

1,871.496 

1,013,521 

148,322 

1,927,667 

1, 307. 982 

169. 173 

1.952.068 

1. 355. 342 

169,021 

+1.3 
+3.6 
-0.1 

+4.3 
+33.7 
+14.0 

Old-age  relief 

Aid  for  the  blind 

Work  relief. 

124 

2, 079, 572 

4,071,557 

4,015,328 

-1.4 

+93.1 

Public  departments 

Private  agencies 

73 
61 

1,732,014 
347,558 

3,063,879 
1,007,678 

3,387,479 
627,849 

+10.6 
-87.7 

+96.6 
+80.6 

We  present  each  month  figures  on  amounts  expended  for  different 
types  of  relief  during  the  preceding  month  and  during  the  correspond- 
ing month  in  1931,  so  that  we  can  tell  whether  there  has  been  an 
upward  tendency  in  comparison  with  the  previous  month  and  how 
la^e  is  the  increase  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  year. 

The  total  expenditure  for  relief  in  October,  as  reported  by  997 
agencies  in  127  cities  was  88.6  per  cent  above  the  amount  expended  in 
October,   1931,  and  3.8  per  cent  above  the  amount  expended  in 
;  September,  1932. 
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asZcJ^A^Ir  °"/  '?w™^  "^^^  reference  to  the  administrative 
agency  and  the  type  of  rehef,  so  that  we  can  determine  the  amount  of 
variation  m  upward  tendency  according  to  the  type  of  reUef  required 

fo™,  nf  '^*'°?  **  vT  «T'^*'y  ^"^^^  ^«  ^^"^  the  trends  in  vSs 
h^l  «!F°""t^  ^fi  as  distmct  from  special  aUowances  from  pubUc 

S  »^1-  ^  '!l't-    ^""^^^  *'^  ^^''^"'g  ^«  include  general  pub  ic 
rebef  administered  by  county  departments  and  city  departments 
veterans'  rehef,  and  direct  reKef  provided  by  emergencvTlier^m- 
mittees.  nonsectanan  family   societies.  Je^sh   aSesrCathX 

S"*'k**'^l*'^**'"°  ^™^'  "?h°«l  '«»«^'  *»d  ^»rioSs  spec  aUypes  of 
Hifff.;n  A^***  T^-  »/j»"'^t'on  is  shown  in  the  rate  at  whictthese 
aitferent  types  of  rehef  have  increased 

^J^^J^AiT^^  striking  rise  during  the  last  year  has  occurred  in  the 
expenditures  for  general  public  rehef  by  county  departments,  and 


1929 


1930 


'    *    '    •     ••II'     •    ■ 
1911 


-^"    *    ■    ■    ■    •    1 


Amount  of  (««lief-247aener«i,  87  Special-Allowance,  and  30  WorK-Re4ie^A|6ncie4-January,,»2»^ 


1992 


to  Novamber,  1931 


Zl  .7  .k""  "'"'''^  interested  in  noting  the  increased  responsibility 
placed  on  the  county  unit  for  financing  and  administering  rdief  work 
under  the  influence  of  the  State  programs  which  have  beel  develoTed 
1  he  Chairman.  Did  you  mean  to  say,  Doctor  Winslow,  that  the 
expenditures  for  county  departments  had  increased  in  October  over 
the  city  departments? 

Doctor  Winslow    Both  of  them  increased  between  October  1931 
and  Oc  ober    1932,  but  the  rise  in  relief  by  county  detente 
especially  stnkmg.     For  county  departments  the  increase  amounted 
to  313.8  per  cent  and  for  city  departments,  138.7  per  cent.     The  maior 
increase  has  been  in  the  expenditures  for  general  rehef  by  the  two  tvoes 
of  public  departments.  "^      ^  twu  types 

,    The  relatively  small  expenditures  of  emergency-rehef  committees 
increased  about  200  per  cent  between  October,  1931,  and  October! 
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1932,  but  the  October  expenditure  this  year  was  less  than  in  Sep- 
tember. 

The  expenditures  of  private  agencies  increased  much  less  between 
September  and  October  than  the  expenditures  of  public  departments. 
The  nse  was  also  less  than  took  place  in  the  expenditures  of  public 
departments  between  October,  1931,  and  October,  1932. 

We  have  been  much  interested  also  in  observing  the  different  trend 
mdicated  for  relief  provided  in  the  form  of  special  allowances  from 
public  funds  (mothers'  aid,  old-age  relief,  and  aid  for  the  blind). 
Such  relief  has  risen  much  less  rapidly  than  general  public  relief,  but 
shows  a  steady  upward  trend. 

Work  relief  expenditures  in  October  were  larger  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  1931,  but  the  total  was  slightly  less  than  in 
September,  1932. 

The  monthly  changes  in  expenditures  in  general  relief,  special 
allowances,  and  work  relief  are  shown  in  graphic  form  for  the  period 
since  January,  1929,  in  the  chart  which  I  am  presenting.  It  is 
obvious  from  the  chart  that  each  year  the  tendency  has  been  toward 
rapid  increase  from  October  through  the  following  March,  and  that 
since  1929  the  high  and  low  points  in  the  expenditure  of  each  succes- 
sive year  have  been  far  above  the  corresponding  period  in  the  preced- 
1^  y^ar-     The  result  is  a  very  large  cumulative  increase. 

We  have  recently  been  compiling  in  the  Children's  Bureau  certain 
summaries  showing  the  changes  in  relief  expenditures  since  January, 
1931,  as  reported  for  the  same  group  of  agencies.     (Table  2.) 

Table  2. — Amount  expended  from  public  and  private  funds  for  relief  provided  by 
985  agencies  m  108  cities  of  60,000  or  more  population  from  January,  1931.  to 
oeptember,  1932 


Tear  and  month 


1031:  January-September. 
1931:  January-December. 


Amount  «xpended 


Total 


January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septembw. 
October... 
November. 
December. . 


$117,607,174 


168, 090, 900 


1932:  January-September. 


January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 


13, 929,  586 
14.716,170 
16, 179, 410 
13. 833, 380 
12,411,341 
11, 717, 027 
11,639,278 
11, 203, 050 
11, 977, 932 
12,  708, 122 
15,  461, 157 
22,314,447 


Public  funds 


Total 


$84, 440, 827 


119, 948, 795 


215, 646, 590 


23, 762, 467 
28,  a36,  524 
28, 900, 736 
24, 399, 736 
23, 068. 424 
22, 824, 616 
21,081.309 
22,620,703 
22, 952, 076 


9, 106, 576 

9, 443.  743 

10. 082.  216 

9, 258,  578 

9, 167,  207 

9, 133, 771 

9, 431. 643 

9,110,891 

9, 706, 202 

9, 900, 671 

11,318,791 

14,  288, 506 


General  and 
work  relief 


$60,  729, 437 


86, 938, 355 


Special 
allowances 


$23,711,390 


171, 367, 465 


15, 068, 851 
18, 830, 900 
21.513,711 
19, 184. 945 
19,  322,  376 
19.  554.  798 
18, 569, 649 
19, 481, 475 
19, 840,  760 


6,875,045 
7,130.550 
7, 599, 076 
6,685.847 
6.494,895 
6.352,067 
6.  588. 528 
6.227.611 
6.  775. 818 
6, 893, 370 
8. 249, 319 
11.066.229 


33, 010, 440 


Private 
funds 


$33, 166, 347 


48,142,105 


141, 141, 598 


11,813,598 
15.  523.  354 
18,113,843 
15,  764, 028 
15,  965,  373 
16. 149,  718 

15,  243. 324 
16.113.405 

16,  464, 955 


2.  231,  531 
2,  313. 193 
2, 483. 140 
2.  572,  731 
2, 672,  312  I 
2.  781,  704 
2,843.115 
2, 883. 280 
2.930.384 
3. 007.  301 
3. 069, 472 
3,222,277 


30. 225. 867 


3,  255.  253 
3.  307.  546 
3,399,868 
3, 420, 917 
3, 357, 003 
3. 405. 080 
3. 326. 325 
3. 368, 070 
3, 385, 805 


4, 823, 010 
5,  272,  427 
6. 097. 194 
4, 574. 802 
3,  244. 134 
2,  583,  256 
2,207.635 
2, 092, 159 
2,  271.  730 
2, 807.  451 
4, 142,  366 
8,025,941 


44.  279, 125 


8, 693. 616 
7, 205, 624 
7. 387, 025 
5. 214, 791 
3, 746, 048 
3, 269, 818 
2,511,660 
3, 139,  228 
3,111,315 


III 


'^ 
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in?"?"^  r  **  first  nine  months  of  1931,  a  group  of  985  agendas  in 
108  cities  from  which  comparable  reports  are  now  available  coTeri^ 

$n]^fin?*^,7r'n°-*'-^i^°"^*^^P'«'^'>«'-' 1932, expended  a  tota"^ 
exDeS  Ili  ■;  £r.Q^  the.  same  months  in  1932,  these  agencies 
expended  $215,646,590,  an  increase  of  83.4  per  cent 

$6S  7M  fifi?""?!  «llf '.^h^n"^*^  ^*""  *^'«  ^-'""nth  period  was  from 
$68,709,667  to  $138,575,570,  an  mcrease  of  101.7  per  cent 

.n^'^^M  f      *T*''J;f  [^'^  P"**""  ^»°*1«-  mothers'  aid,  old-age  relief 

t?0  9?,^«fi7''ii97^i"'^'  "'?'*'*'**  1^^  ""^'^^y'  fr*""  «23,7U,390  t<; 
3>oU,JZ5,»b7,  or  27.5  per  cent. 

rplfjo'^''''''  ""H'^^  "^^  ^.^""^  """^^  ^^^  fi^^^s  ^o'-  specially  organized 
relief  as  separate  reports  are  not  avaUable  for  a  considerabJe  Liount 
of  work  relief  provided  as  an  integral  part  of  the  relief  work  of  geS 
piibhc  departments.     The  increase  was  from  $25,186 Tl7  — 
Ine  Chairman.  In  what  jear,  please?  ' 

$4?8f^T'.^]f  .\''''i  ^?  ^^^  ^^  T"  "^^^^^^  ^f  1931  compared  to 
cent  "^^  "^^"^^^  ""^  ^^^^'  ^"^  increase  of  86  per 

We  have  aJso  prepared  certain  estimates    showing  the  probable 
fn?r«'^''^?K^""^^  .'^"  ^^^'  '^^^  ^^^^^^  «f  1932  on  thrbasrof  the 

^f  1  Q^f  p'^H  ^r/T'^  • '  *^^'  ?^  ""i^"^  ^^^^^^^  tl^«  fi^t  ^ne  months 
fJ3  A^  ^^%^^  nine  months  of  1932.  These  estifnates  plus  the 
reported  expenditure  for  the  first  nine  months  indicate  an  expenditure 
for  this  group  of  108  cities  of  about  $308,000,000  during  the  yC  1932 
The  population  m  these  cities  is  about  25  per  cSit  of  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States.  ^ 

rr^^^trb^^Y^^  T^^^  get  certain  figures  from  the  State  relief  depart- 
ments,  we  do  not  have  mformation  showing  the  relative  expenditure 
per  case  m  rural  districts  and  in  urban  districts,  but  I  am  infKd^^ 
the  State  administrators  that  the  relief  expenditure  in  certain  ruri 
It  Sd^^^r^f^'  ""  relation  to  population,  as  in  the  urban  districts. 
IUT^  ^^^  ^v"^^'  therefore,  that  if  our  figures  for  these  108 
cities  covering  public  and  pnvate  rehef  amount  to  $300,000,000  there 
wou^d  be  bkehhood  that  the  total  relief  bill  for  the  country  as  a  wS 
would  be  weU  above  a  billion  dollars  for  the  year  1932 

Our  figures  for  these  108  cities  are  as  nearly  complete  as  possible 
^lltl  ^,?^,«^%r^«Ports.from  pubHc  departments  and  for  o?gaSzed 
pnvate  relief  m  the  various  areas.  While  certain  reports  may  be 
missmg   I  doubt  if  they  wiU  affect  the  city  totals  greyly.     We  are 

Wp^  W^?n^^^^^  ^^^  ^P^^^  i^  ^^^^^  ^reas  through 

September  30,  and  I  should  thmk  without  doubt  that  the  total  ^r 
1932  would  run  up  to  the  figure  which  I  have  indicated.  The  increase 
in  certam  cities  between  the  first  nine  months  of  1931  and  the  first 
mne  months  of  1932  is  shown  in  Table  3. 
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Table  S.~ Amount  expended  for  pithlic  and  private  relief  in  certain  cities  of  50  000 
or  more  population  during  the  first  nine  months  of  19S1  and  1932 


State  and  city  or  city  area 


Alabama: 

Birmingham  area 

Mobile yS.. 

California: 

Berkeley  area 

Los  Angeles  area . 

Oakland W^ 

Hacramento  area . 

San  Diego  area '..VJ. 

Colorado:  Denver  area. . . 
Connecticut:  " 

Hartford  area.. .. 

New  Britain '".'.'.'.'.'.'. 

New  Haven  area 

Delaware:  Wilmington 

District  of  Columbia:  Washington! 

Florida:  Jacksonville  area 

Georgia:  Atlanta  area 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

Cicero \ 

Evanston 

Oak  Park "" 

Springfield  area 

Indiana: 

Evansville  area 

Fort  Wayne  area " 

Indianapolis ". 

South  Bend "* 

Terre  Haute ". 

Iowa:  Sioux  City " 

Kansas: 

Kansas  City 

Topeka 

Wichita II 

Kentucky:  Louisville 

Louisiana: 

New  Orleans  area 

Shreveport HH 

Maine:  Portland 

Maryland:  Baltimore IIIH 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Brockton II 

Fall  River I.HH 

Lawrence ., 

Lowell  > nil 

L3mn 11^ 

Maiden IIIIII! 

New  Bedford I-IIIIIIII! 

Springfield  area IIIIIIII 

Worcester 

Michigan: 

Detroit  area . 

Flint ; 

Grand  Rapids  area... 

Pontiac  area IIII! 

Saginaw "Ill" 

Minnesota: 

Duluth 

Minneapolis  area 

St.  Paul  area 

Missouri: 

Kansas  City 

St.  Louis  area 

Nebraska:  Omaha  area' I. 

New  Jersey: 

Newark ,. 

The  Oranges I.I 


Number 

of 
agencies 


4 
4 

7 

10 

8 

9 

10 

12 

11 

9 

12 

13 

14 

7 

7 

18 
6 
5 

4 
7 

6 

11 

10 

6 

7 

11 

4 

9 

9 

10 

14 
9 
6 

8 

14 
11 

8 

8 

7 
10 
11 

8 
14 

9 

18 

5 

? 

4 

7 
11 
13 

12 
13 
11 

11 
13 


Amount  expended 


January- 
September, 
1931 


iReports  from  1  or  more  important  agencies  not  included. 


$316, 576 
6,985 

179, 202 
7,722,645 
1, 050,  497 
252,646 
356,866 
248, 397 

844,821 
259,798 
731.508 
319,306 
347, 219 
48,480 
182,226 

7,924,743 

56,627 

99,249 

11,980 

101, 776 

224,210 
236,396 
703,703 
261,296 
75,089 
70,892 

63,914 
100,642 

98,342 
361,405 

301,239 
45,820 
86,008 

738,265 

6,740,583 
261,648 
497,880 
220,857 
489,026 
524, 857 
188,034 
683,321 
806,797 

1, 040, 322 

10,922,172 
370, 912 
625,089 
396,295 
385,638 

207,704 
793,407 
400,  586 

763,508 
965,604 
185, 377 

1, 516, 920 
260,158  I 


January- 
September, 
1932 


$654,831 
44,626 

333,888 
5, 527, 372 
1,448,186 
309,483 
709,015 
850,228 

1,621,785 
748,260 

1, 077, 179 

958,974 

931,584 

96,384 

427,996 

25, 715, 566 

210,974 

201, 176 

31,903 

147,835 

422,113 
551,369 
1,126,433 
399.091 
127, 672 
231,230 

100,365 
195,634 
236,848 
478,422 

558,670 

41,502 

208,679 

2,787,118 

10,  278, 746 
423,281 
975,925 
524,035 
612,304 
846,234 
376, 109 
899, 376 
1, 514, 650 
1,781,971 

7,978,913 
611,114 

1, 036, 796 
716,303 
371,342 

536, 392 

2,122,040 

933,446 

2. 385, 461 

2,017,248 

295,342 

3. 016. 776 
532,652 


Per  cent 

increase 

(+),  or 

decrease 

(-) 


+106.8 
+538.9 

+86.3 
-28.4 
+37.9 
+22.6 
+98.7 
+242.3 

+80.1 
+188.0 

+47.3 
+200.3 
+268.3 

+98.8 
+134.9 

+224.5 
+272.6 
+102.7 
+166.3 
+45.8 

+88.3 
+133.2 
+60.1 
+52.7 
+70.0 
+226.2 

+67.0 

+94.3 

+140.8 

+32.4 

+86.5 

-9.4 

+142.6 

+277.6 

+79.1 
+68.2 
+96.0 

+137. 3 
+25.2 
+61.2 

+100.0 
+54.2 
+87.7 
+71.3 

-26.9 
+64.8 
+65.9 
+8a7 
-3.7 

+158.2 
+167. 6 
+133.0 

+212.4 

+108.9 

+59.3 

+98.9 
+104.7 


III 


III 


( 
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^r:„r4si-,^-te^^^^^^^ 


State  and  city  or  city  area 


New  Ywk: 

Albany 

Buffalo  area.  .        

New  Kochelle 

New  York 

Niagara  Falls... m" 

Rochester 

SjTacuse ".'... 

Utica  area " 

Yonkers 

North  Carolina:  

Asheville, 

_     Winston-Salem     

Ohio:  

Akron  area __ 

Canton  area .,l[ 

Cincinnati  area... 

Cleveland  area TI 

Columbus  area """ 

r>ayton  area 

Toledo....  

Oregon:  Portland""!! ' 

Pennsylvania:  ' 

Allentown  area 

Altoona [I *"' 

Bethlehem  area."II"!I "" 

Chester  area *"" 

Erie  area lllUlVi" 

Lancaster..  

Philadelphia..  "I  "n 

Pittsburgh  area 

Reading.. 

Scranton 

„.   Wilkes- Barre area...'." 

Khofie  Island:  Providence  

South  Carolina:  Charleston". 

Tenressee:  

K  nox  ville  area 

Memphis  area [[ 

Virgmia: 

Norfolk  area 

Roanoke..  

Washington:  

Seattle  area ' 

Tacomaarea '. 

Wisconsin:  

Kenosha  area. 

Ma'Jison  area '. 

Milwaukee  area.  

Racinearea " 


Number 

of 
agencies 


Amount  expended 


13 
21 
8 
26 
10 
11 
13 
14 
10 

4 

2 

11 

6 
16 

9 
14 
11 

6 

8 

3 
« 

6 
11 

7 

7 
14 
II 
12 

5 

5 
12 

5 

5 

7 

11 
4 


10 

7 

8 

6 

10 

8 


January- 
September, 
1031 


January- 
September, 
1932 


$357,046 

3, 629, 340 

45,310 

30, 599, 397 

367,995 

2,897,993 

842,134 

365,431 

445.038 

24.889 
69.282 

369,995 

303,904 

1, 340. 081 

2,9^4,272 

627,682 

491. 897 

966,168 

1,015.694 

214. 211 

89.425 

241.663 

126.213 

260.926 

87,359 

6,606,647 

2.336,599 

325.669 

240,155 

363.422 

761, 082 

11.769 

62,413 
230.379 

40,313 
25.606 


34a  459 
144. 467 

276, 181 

138.791 

2,866,910 

454.934 


$594,905 

7,962.657 

298.129 

58,402,804 

947.689 

3.  593, 350 

2, 097, 472 

973, 134 

1, 373,  715 

74,708 
44.466 

707.639 

614. 975 

2,873.114 

4. 7a%  852 

1,  202.  357 

852.729 

994. 292 

2.078,090 

378.850 

332.527 

175. 102 

442,674 

612;  680 

140.309 

7,507.209 

5^883,974 

086,522 

466,865 

943.902 

1. 456. 158 

18.892 

142. 496 
101, 429 

56,928 
39,960 


1,  786,  761 
393.037 

580.987 

337.933 

6.872.481 

728.148 


Per  cent 

increase 

(-f-),or 

decrease 

(-) 


-HJd.6 
+110.4 
+568.0 

+00.0 
+167. 6 

+24.0 
+149. 1 
+166.3 
+208.7 

+200.2 
-35.8 

+01.2 

+«0.6 
+114.4 

+60.8 
+127.0 

+73.4 

+.8 

+1016 

+76.0 
+271.0 

-27.6 
+250.7 
+134.8 

+60.6 

+33.0 
+161.8 
+202L0 

+014 
+150.7 

+03.0 

+60.6 

+12&$ 
-5fluO 

+41.2 
+66.0 

+4218 
+172.1 

+iia4 

+  143.6 

+130.7 

+6ai 


»  Reports  from  1  or  more  Important  agencies  not  included. 

I  have  also  certain  material  showing  for  this  ctoud  of  a^enri«<4  tha 
total  expenditure  month  by  month  since  January^       ^  ^ 

The  upper  hne  on  the  diagram  shows  the  total  expended  for  *11 
types  of  relief  from  pubUe  and  private  funds  expended  for  all 

uJLi^'^''^''^'}^!^'  ^^""^^  $14,000,000  was  expended.     The  highest 
S^^rn'^^r^^"^  ^'^'  $29,000,000,  the  peak  point  of  March    1932 

conTle?aftxtS  ^^^  ^^T  ^^  ^^^^  w^ causedK 

conswerabJe  extent  by  the  discontinuance  of  much  of  the  reliof  wnrlr 

in  Philadelphia  described  by  Mr.  BiUikopf  this  morning  '' 

In  a  number  of  other  places,  the  lack  of  available  funds  was  renortflH 

in  July,  and  a  temporary  reduction  in  relief  e.xpendiJlires^nTS 
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the  amount  expended  was  about  the  same  as  in  June,  and  a  steady 
upward  trend  has  continued. 

Senator  Costigan.  Does  the  solid  line  cover  the  combined  public 
and  pnvate?  ^ 

Doctor  WiNSLow.  Yes. 

Senator  Costigan.  Have  you  divided  those  expenditures  so  that 
you  can  subnut  to  us  what  percentage  is  derived  from  each? 


HI 


oL-L 


.j_ 


i      I 


1331 


■        ■ 


I        1 1 


1832 


Amooatof  Relief  from  Public  arvd  from  Private  Furw^-  ddSA^enciee  in  106  Cities 

^  Doctor  WiNSLOW.  I  shall  be  glad  to  present  a  table  showing  this 
mformation  by  months.  This  dotted  line  [indicating]  shows  the 
amount  that  comes  from  public  funds.  The  space  between  this  line 
Imdicatmg]  and  the  total  line  shows  the  amoimt  that  comes  from 
pnvate  funds. 

I  would  be  very  glad  if  this  chart  could  be  reproduced  in  the  record 
because  I  thmk  it  makes  very  graphic  the  tremendous  increase  since 


If 


W 


k 
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There  has  been,  as  is  obvious  from  the  figures  on  the  rhurt    a 

amSerenl?^  *''  "S?""?*  T"^^  ^""»  pub^c  funds  aJd  the   otal 
tKan.  ^  ^ "^  ^"°'*^  ^*'""  "^  increased  proportion  of 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1931  expenditures  from  Duhlir 

SS932 ''•'  P"'  ^"'  °'  ^'^^  '^*''''  ^^  P'^  <=«"*  during LTille 

raSd^rVteK'^'l""  ^"""  P"^"*'  f""*'^  'i'^  increased  especially 

rapidlj.     In  October  the  reports  for  a  slightly  different  e-ronn  nf 

agencies  show  90  per  cent  expended  from  public  funr?Lf3ple- 

T  ,U„"  November  relief  for  proportion  imported  in  November  ^ 

I  also  wish  to  speak  of  the  way  in  which  the  number  of  cases  aided 

Xro^tti^oTth;*"'**^^  '^''?  '>''  *"'°»"*  °f  reHc7Sen<M  and  the 
#nect  of  this  on  the  average  rehef  grant  per  family. 

We  have  worked  out  separately  the  average  reUef  oer  case  hv 
months  for  the  families  aided  throiigh  general  reUef     Until  re^ntlv 
the  average  has  been  about  $19  pTfa^ly.  recently, 

n^l„  "w"*"^**-  ^?r  .'^¥*  P®""**  *»*  you  speaking? 
fl,Jr.  »^       rT""^-  I^ehef  per  family  per  month.     This  is  slightly  less 

SfukoV'?sSe  t&oti^^g.''^^  ^■^^'^  P"  ^''^'-^  '''>o"*  -^<=^  Mr^ 

it  Soioed  to  «7/^7^'*i  relief  per  family  averaged  $19.11.  In  July, 
w«,  «iQ^ofi  i-  A^*^*'  '■**^*  ''*  -^"Sust  to  $19.19.  In  September  It 
was  $19.06  and  in  October,  $17.86  per  family. 


Type  of  relief  and  administrative  agency 


Number 

of 
reports 


Total  families. 
General  relief 


Number  of  families 


October, 
1931 


Septem- 
ber, 1932 


Per  cent  increase  (+) 
or  decrease  (— ) 


October, 
1932 


General  public  relief: 

County  departments. 

City  departments... 
\  eterans' relief. 

Public  departments 

Private  agencies  . 
Emergency-relief  committees 
Nonsectarian  lamily  societies 

Jewish  agencies 

Catholic  azencies. 
Salvation  Arm V 

Other '..'"..".""■■ 

Special  allowances  from  public  funds. 


Mothers*  aid 

Old-age  relief 

Aid  for  the  blind. 


36 
81 
23 

111 
6:} 
49 
87 
70 

169 


69.054 
98,210 

23,512 
4  199 
3.013 

94.895 
8,478 

21,402 

27,631 
6.572 

75. 475 


Septem- 
ber, 1932, 
to  Octo- 
ber. 1932 


90 
31 

48 


3S,823 

31.428 

5,224 


173,298 
219,926 

33,991 
6.473 
11,109 
175  752 
12.  763 
22.492 
26,330 
10.765 
92.306 


October, 

1931,  to 

October, 

1932 


42  204 

44.585 

5,517 


197,  219 

+13.8 

238,756 

+8.6 

34,521 

+  1.6 

6,676 

+3.1 

11.296 

+1.7 

184.430 

+4.9 

12.656 

-a  8 

23,048 

+2  5 

26.553 

+a8 

12,044 

+11.9 

93,718 

+  1.5 

42,910 

+  1.7 

45,276 

+1.5 

5,532 

+0.3 

+185.6 
+143.1 

+4&8 

+59.0 

+274.9 

+914 

+49.3 

+7.7 

-3.9 

+83.3 

+212 


+ia5 

+411 
+6.9 


niimh-r  «fTir    *  *^  increased,  as  was  shown  in  the  chart,  but  the 
number  of  famihes  mcreased  even  more  rapidly  in  October  (table  4) 
This  seems  to  us  verr  significant  in  relation  to  the  problble  futu^ 
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situation  this  winter,  if  the  more  rapid  rise  in  the  number  of  families 
aided  continues. 

The  average  relief  grant  per  family  for  mothers^  aid  is  considerably 
hijrfier  than  the  average  grant  for  the  family  receiving  the  general 
pubhc  rehef.  It  has  averaged  about  $45  a  month.  This  is  supposed 
to  take  care  of  a  widow  and  children  in  accordance  with  the  standards 
which  have  been  very  carefully  set  down  in  the  law  with  reference  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  relief  to  be  provided. 

Old-age  relief  has  averaged  about  $27  per  month.  This  is  granted 
m  relation  to  the  care  of  an  individual  case. 

For  the  blind,  the  average  is  about  $23. 

I  also  wish  to  speak  of  certain  material  which  we  prepared  showino- 
the  change  in  the  amount  expended  for  relief  and  for  administration"! 

In  our  social  statistics  project  in  the  Children's  Bureau,  we  collect 
a  considerable  amount  of  detailed  information  on  various  phases  of 
social  work,  and  each  year  reports  are  forwarded  from  a  number  of 
agencies  covering  not  only  the  amount  expended  for  relief  but  the 
amoimt  used  for  administration. 

We  have  made  a  special  analysis  of  these  reports  for  the  years  1930 
and  1931. 

In  a  group  of  23  public  agencies  in  8  cities  the  amount  expended 
for  rehef  increased  from  about  $2,500,000  up  to  about  $5,500,000,  an 
mcrease  of  130  per  cent.  The  expenses  for  administration,  for  salaries 
anc  the  vanous  overhead  costs,  within  that  time,  increased  from  about 
$270,000  to  $451,000,  an  increase  of  67.5  per  cent  or  considerably  less 
than  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  relief. 

A  group  of  48  private  agencies  in  20  areas  reported  an  increase  of 
113.9  per  cent  m  relief  expenditures  and  25.7  per  cent  in  administra- 
tion costs.  These  figures  indicate  a  significant  lessening  in  the 
volume  of  the  administrative  services  which  are  so  important  in  con- 
nection with  the  provision  of  relief. 

We  have  also  collected  in  the  Children's  Bureau  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  on  the  meals  and  lodgings  provided  to  the 
transient  and  homeless.  In  the  October  Relief  Bulletin  appears  a 
chart  showing  the  trend  of  meals  and  lodgings  since  January  of  1929. 
Again  we  find  indication  of  the  same  trend  in  need  for  relief  shown  in 
the  summanes  of  relief  expenditures— a  steady  cUmb,  with  as  yet  no 
indication  of  a  lessened  requirement  for  aid  of  this  tvpe  to  the  tran- 
sient and  homeless.  (See  November  figures  in  'supplement  on 
November  rehef.) 

We  have  also  made  a  special  study  of  the  number  of  meals  and 
lodgings  provided  for  men  and  the  number  provided  for  women  and 
for  children,  as  illustrated  by  charts  in  the  October  Social  Statistics 
Bulletin. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  sununarize  for  the  record  what  those 
charts  show? 

.  Doctor  WiNSLow.  I  would  be  very  glad  to.  Seventy-three  agencies 
in  20  cities  reported  that  they  provided  13,062,338  meals  to  the  home- 
less and  transient  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1932.  Of  these, 
12,638,583  were  provided  to  men  and  boys  16  years  of  age  and  over* 
353,202  to  women  and  girls  16  years  of  age  and  over,  70,553  to  children 
under  16  yeare  of  age.  Of  a  total  of  4,300,985  night's  lodgmgs  pro- 
vided  durmg  this  period,  4,132,916  were  to  men  and  boys  16  yearsof  age 
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^\^7fj}wh^^^  to  women  and  girls  16  years  of  age  and  over;  and 
t5A5 17  to  children  under  16  years  of  age.  ^*,  ouu. 

.  We  also,  as  part  of  oiir  social  statistics  study,  have  collected  certnin 
mfornia  ion  on  trends  in  the  care  of  dependent  and  negle^ted^^^^^^^^ 
dren  in  institutions  and  in  foster  homes,  we  find,  as  wasSlled  by 


Percentage  Change  in  Monthjy  Number oTDepeadent  &nd 
Neglected  Children  m  roster  Homes  and  in  Institutional 

Per     In^uH^IT.^  "^fS  ^^'^^i*^  i'^  ^"^  metropolitan  areaa 
S^nt  '»^»t'tutiorw.-  192  a^enciw  in£i  metropolitan  areas 


♦30 


*  On  last  day  of  month 


Mr  Mlikopf  in  his  statement,  a  rapid  increase  in  the  volume  of  care 
of  children  in  foster  homes. 

iqJ?^.i?^*{^^  ^^'""^^  ^"""^  ^^^.  P^™.^  ^""^"^  January,  1929,  to  October, 
1932,  the  change  in  comparison  with  the  average  for  1929  in  the  num^ 
ber  of  children  under  care  m  mstitutions  on  the  last  day  of  the  month 
and  the  number  under  care  m  foster  homes. 
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In  1929,  the  average  monthly  number  of  dependent,  and  neglected 
children  under  care  m  foster  homes  in  these  agencies  reportinc  to  us 
was  8  707.  In  1930  it  mounted  to  9,548  and  in  1931  it  was  10  354 
For  the  first  10  months  of  1932,  it  was  10,889,  or  27.0  per  cent  above 
the  average  for  1929.  Recently  the  number  of  children  in  institutions 
has  dropped  sharply,  following  a  slight  upward  trend  since  1929 
While  these  figures  are  for  a  comparatively  small  group,  reports  from 
agencies  in  all  sections  of  the  country  are  included.  In  all  the  reports 
is  the  same  story  of  a  larger  number  of  children  being  taken  care  of 
m  foster  homes  as  one  of  the  by-products  of  this  difficult  economic 
penod. 

We  also  have  made  certain  studies  showing  the  increase  in  the 
volume  of  free  service  in  hospitals. 

In  1929,  a  group  of  71  hospitals  in  10  cities  reported  that  the 
percentage  of  days'  care  to  free  cases  was  42.8.  In  1930  it  rose  to  46 
per  cent,  and  to  52.2  in  1931. 

The  percentage  of  nursing  visits  to  free  cases  increased  from  52  7 
in  1929  to  54.4  m  1930  and  58.3  in  1931. 

As  yet,  we  have  not  finished  the  compilations  for  1932,  but  there  is 
every  indication  of  a  continued  rise  in  free  service  in  hospitals  and 
m  the  work  of  nursing  organizations. 

The  only  downward  trend  which  we  find  in  the  social-registration 
statistics  reported  to  the  Children's  Bureau,  is  in  the  amount  of  care 
given  to  children  m  day  nurseries.  This  decrease  is  obviously  related 
to  the  fact  that  home  care  can  be  provided  because  the  mother  is  not 
workmg  or  because  there  are  other  imemployed  persons  in  the  family 
group  who  can  take  care  of  the  children. 

This  completes  the  material  which  I  have  prepared  for  presentation 
here.     I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  questions  about  it  if  you  desire. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Doctor  Winslow. 

Supplementary  Statement 

NOVEMBER   RELIEF 

The  beginning  of  a  winter  of  unprecedented  need  for  family  rehef 
and  aid  to  the  transient  and  homeless  is  indicated  in  the  reports  for  the 
month  of  November  forwarded  to  the  United  States  Children's 
Bureau  by  pubhc  and  private  agencies  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

RELIEF  IN   125    CITIES 

1  o  e^  November  the  amount  expended  for  relief  by  993  agencies  in 
125  cities  of  50,000  or  more  population  totaled  $27,705,934  This 
expenditure  was  16  2  per  cent  above  the  $23,848,734  expended  by  the 
I^^L^^®'^^^®^  ^  J  preceding  month  and  80.3  per  cent  above  the 
$15,365,182  expended  for  rehef  in  November,  1931.     (Table  1  ) 
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Type  of  relief  and  administrative 
agency 


Total  relief- 
General  relief 


Number 
of  re- 
ports 


Amount  expended — 


Per  cent  incresM 
(+)  or  decrease  (— ) 


General  public  relief- 
County  departments 

City  departments 

Veterans'  relief- 
Public  departments 

Private  agencies 

Emergency-relief  committees... 

Nonsectarian  family  societies 

Jewish  agencies 

Catholic  agencies 

Salvation  Army 

Other 


993 


November, 

1931 


October, 
1932 


684 


Special  allowances  from  public  funds. 


Mothers'  aid 

Old-age  relief 

Aid  for  the  blind. 


41 
84 

39 
84 
37 
130 
66 
80 
83 

n 

181 


$15. 305, 182 
9, 192, 779 


Work  relief. 


Public  departments- 
Private  agencies 


94 
35 
52 


128 


1,273,265 
3,334.104 

818,768 

58,969 

518, 390 

2, 228.  703 

288,010 

400,414 

174,051 

96,068 

3,050,020 


$23, 848, 734 
16,424,872 


November, 
1932 


1,895.312 

1,005,745 

148,963 


74 
54 


3,966,835 
6.982,348 

994.928 

52,017 

380,454 

3, 130, 381 

370, 661 

380,402 

141,910 

84,936 

3,357,634 


$27, 705, 934 
19,946,500 


October, 
1932,  to 
Novem- 
ber, 1982 


+16.2 
+21.4 


Novem- 
ber, 1931, 
to  No- 
vember, 
1982 


+80.8 
+117.0 


1,954,319 

1,234,725 

168,490 


3.122,383       4,066,328 


5,553.909 
8,342,975 

1,007,518 

53,335 

509,528 

3,453,241 

398,980 

371, 577 

156,638 

36,796 

3,414,350 


2,231,271 
891, 112 


3,383,715 
682,613 


2.006,172 

1,236,133 

170,045 

4,345,061 


+40.0 
+19.6 

+7.8 

+2.5 

+33.9 

+10.3 

+7.6 

-2.3 

+10.4 

+16.3 

+1.7 


+2.8 
-H).l 
-1-0.9 

+6.9 


+336.2 
+150.2 

+23.1 
-9.6 
-1.7 

+64.9 

+38.6 
-7.2 

-10.0 
+0.7 

+11.9 


3,479,752 
865,332 


+2.8 
+26.8 


+6.0 
+22.9 
+14.2 


+39.2 


+66.0 
-2.9 


As  IS  illustrated  in  the  chart  below,  the  increase  in  November 
occurred  mainly  m  expenditures  for  general  reUef.  The  amount  ex- 
pended for  such  reUef  in  November  *  exceeded  the  expenditure  in 
March,  1932,  the  peak  month  of  last  winter's  rehef  load,  and  the 
largest  expenditure  previously  reported. 

Special  allowances  from  pubhc  funds  (mothers '  aid,  old-age  relief 
and  aid  for  the  bUnd)  continued  to  show  in  November  the  slight 
upward  trend  obvious  in  the  reports  of  earUer  months. 

Work  rehef  mcreased,  but  the  outlay  was  considerably  less  in 
November  than  the  monthly  amounts  for  such  rehef  reported  last 
winter. 

The  number  of  famihes  aided  by  the  various  types  of  direct  relief 
rose  between  October  and  November,  especially  the  number  aided  by 
emergency  rehef  committees,  the  Salvation  Army,  city  departments 
admimstenng  general  pubhc  rehef,  and  private  agencies  providing 
assistance  to  veterans.     (Table  2.) 
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Table  2.— Families  aided  through  direct  relief  by  764  agencies  or  divisions  of  depart- 

T^Ir  ^^ iAT^^^^i^^^.S^iy  ^^^^  ^^  November,  1932,  and  comparison  with  October, 
1932,  and  November,  1931 


Number 
of  re- 
ports 

Number  of  families- 

Per  cent  increase 
(+)  or  decrease  (-) 

Type  of  reUef  and  administrative 
agency 

November, 
1931 

October, 
1932 

November, 
1932 

October, 
1932,  to 
Novem- 
ber, 1932 

Novem- 
ber, 1931, 
to  No- 
vember, 
19.32 

Total  families 

764 

518,533 

862,771 

925,269 

+7.2 

+78.4 

General  relief. 

590 

438,360 

766,084 

827,346 

+8.0 

+88.7 

Oeneral  public  relief: 

County  departments 

28 
54 

36 
82 
24 
111 
64 
47 
81 
63 

89,076 
111,980 

28,006 
5,288 

12,860 

113,731 

9,049 

25,975 

35,125 
7,270 

228,479 
237, 117 

35,985 

6,169 

6,550 

182,288 

12,268 

22,756 

24,440 

10.032 

241,027 
265,127 

38,528 

6,878 

7,551 

192,091 

12,930 

24,473 

27,848 

10,893 

+5.5 
+11.8 

+7.1 

+11.5 

+15.3 

+5.4 

+5.4 

+7.5 

+13.9 

+8.6 

City  departments 

+170.6 

Veterans'  relief: 

Public  departments 

+136.8 

Private  agencies 

+37.6 

Emergency-relief  committees 

Nonsectarian  family  societies 

Jewish  agencies 

+30.1 
-41.3 
-f68.9 

Catholic  agendee 

-H2.9 

Salvation  Army 

-5.8 

K)ther "" 

-20.7 

+49.8 

Special  allowances  from  public  funds. 

174 

80,173 

96,687 

97,923 

+  1.3 

+22.1 

Mothers'  aid 

92 
34 
48 

40,873 

34,086 

5,214 

44,656 

46,274 

5,767 

45,316 

46,760 

5,847 

+1.5 
+1.1 
+1.6 

Old-age  relief 

+ia9 

Aid  for  the  bUnd 

+37.2 

+12.1 

For  the  first  time  in  recent  months,  however,  the  reports  showed  a 
definite  tendency  for  the  increase  m  the  number  of  families  aided 
through  general  relief  to  be  less  than  the  increase  in  the  amount 
expended.  The  result  was  a  larger  monthly  grant  per  family  for 
general  relief.  In  November  such  relief  averaged  $20.57  per  month 
Der  family  m  comparison  with  $18.50  in  the  preceding  month.  In 
November,  1931,  the  average  grant  per  family  was  $17.84. 

The  allowance  per  famfly  group  for  mothers'  aid  was  slightly 
larger  m  November  than  in  October,  but  considerably  less  than  the 
average  amount  provided  in  November,  1931.  In  November,  1932, 
the  average  monthly  grant  for  mothers'  aid  was  $43.79:  in  October' 
1932,  $43.24;  and  in  November,  1931,  $45.90.  ' 

Old-age  relief  per  individual  case  decreased  to  a  monthly  average 
of  $25.97  m  November  from  a  monthlv  average  of  $26.21  in  the  pre- 
cedmg  month  and  $28.83  m  November,  1931.  Aid  for  the  blind 
which  IS  given  also  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  an  individual  case' 
averaged  approximately  the  same  in  November  as  m  October,  but 
was  slightly  higher  than  in  November,  1931.  In  November,  1932 
an  average  of  $24.81  was  provided;  in  October,  1932,  $24.97:  and  in 
November,  1931,  $24.29. 

As  was  discussed  in  the  last  bulletin,  a  large  proportion  of  the  total 
amount  expended  for  relief  is  financed  from  the  Public  Treasury. 
t  ?^^u"^^®'^  *  slightly  smaller  proportion  was  financed  from  public 
funds  than  m  the  preceding  month,  but  a  much  larger  proportion 
than  m  November,  1931.  Special  allowances  from  public  funds 
and  expenditures  for  work  relief  tended  to  decrease  in  relation  to  the 
total  amount  expended.  The  proportion  for  general  relief,  especially 
from   public    funds,    was   much   larger   in    November,    1932.     The 
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fnlW^?^\l!^^l^''^'''''  by  source  of  funds  and  type  of  relief  was  as 
follows  for  the  three  months  compared: 


Total. 


Public  funds. 


General  relief 

Special  allowances. 

Work  relief 

Private  funds 


General  relief. 
Work  relief... 


Novem- 
ber, 1931 

October, 
1932 

Novem- 
ber, 1932 

100 

100 

100 

73 

90 

88 

39 
20 
14 
27 

61 
14 
15 
10 

62 
13 
13 
12 

21 
6 

8 
2 

10 
2 

MEALS   AND   LODGINGS   FOR   THE    HOMELESS   AND   TRANSIENT 

r.3^T/^  for  relief  as  measured  by  the  number  of  meals  and  lodgings 
provided  to  the  homeless  and  transient  rose  sharply  in  November 

Keports  from  158  agencies  m  60  cities  of  50,000  or  more  population 
show  ^^at  the  number  of  meals  served  increased  from  862,100  in  Octo- 
ber to  1,027,907  m  November,  a  rise  of  23.2  per  cent  in  the  average 
number  served  per  day.  In  comparison  with  November,  1931.  the 
number  of  meals  mcreased  26.6  per  cent. 

The  number  of  lodgings  provided  increased  more  rapidly  than  the 
number  of  meals.  In  November  393,526  lodgings  were  provided  in 
comparison  with  317,407  in  the  preceding  month,  an  increase  of  28.1 
per  cent  in  the  daily  average.  Between  November,  1931,  and  No- 
vember, 1932,  the  number  of  lodgings  increased  36.4  per  cent. 

STATE    AND    CITY   TOTALS    FOR    RELIEF 

The  State  summaries  forwarded  by  State  agencies  (table  3)  and  the 
city  totals  compiled  for  certain  areas  are  consistent  in  their  indi- 
cation of  a  strong  tendency  toward  increase  in  all  sections  of  the 
countn^  m  relief  expenditures  and  in  the  number  of  families  aided 

'  In  New  Jersey  general  public  relief,  as  reported  by  the  State  emer- 
gency relief  admmistration,  increased  15.9  per  cent  between  October 
and  JN  oyember  m  the  amount  expended  and  5.2  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  famdies  aided.  The  State  unemployment  relief  commission  in 
Khode  Island  reported  an  mcrease  of  15.2  per  cent  in  expenditure  for 
home  relief  and  16.6  per  cent  in  the  number  of  families  aided.  Expen- 
ditures for  general  public  relief  in  New  York  State,  as  reported  by  the 
btate  department  of  social  welfare,  rose  12  per  cent  and  the  number 
of  families  aided,  9.1  per  cent. 

The  November  report  of  the  New  York  State  temporary  emergencv 
relief  administration  shows  an  increase  of  2.2  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
families  aided  through  work  relief  but  a  decrease  of  5.6  per  cent  in 
amount  expended.  In  Rhode  Island  the  number  of  families  aided 
through  work  relief  mcreased  4.3  per  cent  and  the  amount  expended 
9  per  cent.  ^  ' 
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Table  3. — 


Amount  expended  for  different  types  of  relief  and  number  of  families 
aided  in  three  States  during  October  and  November,  1932 


Amount  expended 

Number  of  families  aided 

State  reporting  and  tvpe  of 
relief 

October, 
1932 

November, 
1932 

Per  cent 
increase 
(-f )  or  de- 
crease (— ) 

October, 
1932 

November, 
1932 

Per  cent 
increase 
(+)  or  de- 
crease (— ) 

New  Jersey: 

General  public  relief » 

Mothers' aid 

Old-age  relief 

Aid  for  the  blind.... 

$1, 203, 265 

183,388 

106,856 

11. 610 

3,  385.  227 
2, 916, 985 
1, 048, 072 
1,294,066 

60,845 
177,256 

$l,39il67 

199,873 

121,664 

11,714 

3,791,752 
2, 754, 385 
1,055.025 
1,289.492 

58,561 
193.180 

+16.9 
+9.0 

+13.9 
+1.8 

+12.0 
-6.6 

+a7 

-0.4 

+16.2 
+9.0 

68,413 
6,246 

7,  aw 

477 

137,464 
77,497 
21.466 
53,508 

3,626 
6,654 

71,971 

6,626 

7,470 

492 

150,016 
79,181 
21,695 
53,856 

4.112 
6.938 

+6.2 
+«.! 

+5.8 

New  York: 

General  public  relief 

Work  relief 

Mothers' aid 

+3.1 

+9.1 
+2.2 

Old-age  relief 

+a7 

Rhode  Island:  * 

Home  relief 

+0l7 

Work  relief 

+16.6 

+4.8 

I  ?!S!I!f  ""^14®  *°  241  municipalities  and  cover  about  79  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  State. 
*  Igures  relate  to  6  cities  and  12  towns  and  cover  about  80  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  State. 

Information  forwarded  by  agencies  in  106  cities  was  sufficiently 
complete  for  use  in  determining  changes  in  city  totals.  These  cities 
were  located  in  33  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  87  of  the  106  cities  an  increase  was  reported  in  the  amount  ex- 
pended in  November  in  comparison  with  the  amount  expended  in  the 
preceding  month.  In  41  of  these  cities  the  increase  was  20  per  cent 
or  more.  The  median  change  for  the  entire  group  was  an  increase  of 
12.9  per  cent. 

Between  November,  1931,  and  November,  1932,  relief  mcreased  in 
96  of  the  105  cities  for  which  substantially  complete  reports  for  both 
months  were  available.  In  47  of  these  cities  the  increase  was  100  per 
cent  or  more.  The  median  change  for  the  entire  group  was  an  increase 
of  82.8  per  cent. 

Relief  Expenditures,  1929  and  1931 

The  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  cooperated  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  in  a  survey  of  the  amount  of  relief  expenditures  and  numbers 
of  famines  and  of  individuals  aided  in  the  first  quarter  of  1931  as  compared  with 
the  first  quarter  of  1929.  Figures  for  cities  reporting  to  the  Children's  Bureau 
or  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  were  supplied  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  by 
the  two  organizations.  The  report,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
Vnon*"  }  **^^®  !'  Relief  Expenditures  by  Governmental  and  Private  Organizations, 
1929  and  1931,  covered  both  urban  and  rural  areas.  The  financial  data  obtained 
were  intended  to  represent  actual  relief  expenditures  plus  cost  of  administration. 
In  a  summary  of  results  the  report  stated  in  part: 

"Returns  were  received  from  all  of  the  93  cities  of  100,000  population  or  over- 
from  all  but  1  of  the  217  cities  of  from  30,000  to  100,000;  from  4,863  out  of  5,938 
cities  or  incorporated  places  of  from  1,000  to  30,000;  and  from  6,353  smaller 
incorporated  places. 

"The  total  population  of  the  cities  or  other  incorporated  places  for  which 
reports  were  received  represents  89.2  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  all 
cities  and  incorporated  places,  and  57.4  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States. 

"The  total  expenditures,  including  cost  of  administration,  reported  by  gov- 
ernmental and  private  organized  agencies  for  family  relief  (outside  of  institutions) 
and  for  relief  to  homeless  men  in  the  areas  for  which  returns  were  received  amounted 
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t*Sc*Sii1fdingT^^^^  March  1929,  and  to  $73,767,300  during 

increase  ofV  $51,4^5"  or  $17  m  71?";,  *^''''''"?'yi    **?"'')   of   1931.     Thf 
1931  compared  yrith  the  «m/}hd!'Z.^''''  '^°."}L''"'  "»«  3-month  period  of 

three  months  of  1931,  an  increase  of  953  0^7  Ui'P^  Per  month  m  the  first 

comparatively  few  families  req^fre  full  roli^^^^^^^^^  generally  recognized  that 

organizations  under  ordinary  conditL^L.^  °'  P"^**«  '•^"ef 

sources  and  are  partially  self^^uS-tin^^^Hn^  ^*' ^  "'^'"^  individual  re- 

With  prolonged  unSoymentTo3  """^^  supplementary  assistance. 

sources  of  thiir  ownTt^rdn7d^min?sher^^  ?^  ^"'"^^^^  ^>th  re- 

relief  in  most  cities,  there  ^S?lPR««nr«o^    a  number  of  agencies  providing 
and  individuals.     The  a'^rVe  Su^  in  number  of  familief 

homeless  men  was  14,037  in  the  S  thr^  m.^^^^^^^  reported  given  to 

three  months  of  1931  ^  '"''"*^^  ^"^  ^^^9  and  49,411  in  the  first 

"  The  reports  received  from  cities  having  a  noDulaf  inn  nf  ^n  nt^ 
compiled  according  to  source  of  relief  whether  f rnm  ItV,    *        r'^^  °^  ^^*^^  ^^^^ 
organizations.     With  reports  frem  309  of^^^^^^^ 
family  relief  expenditures  and  qoi  rorJ^J+L!!      ^^"  ciiies  of  that  size  reporting 

men,  the  investigat  on  shows  thatlorJl  aL^'^P^""^'!"!'^^  ^^'^  ^^'^^  *<>  homelesi 

and  for  adminifterin|^lfef  i^auaUv  c^mni.w^*^°^^  "/  *°  expenditures  for  relief 
and  private.  equaUy  complete  for  the  two  groups— governmental 

^^Xnmri^l^^l^t^^^^^U^lJl^^tt  "«- Il-ing  over 


Qeognphio  divisions 


Total. 


Relief  in  cities  of  over  30,000  population 


First  3 

months  of 

1029 


First  I 

months  of 

1031 


Cities  in- 
New  England 

Middle  Atlantic 
East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 
South  Atlantic 
East  South  Central" 
West  South  Central". 
Mountain 
Padflc "' 


$16,621,341 


156, 660, 124 


Increase,  1020  to  1031 


Amount 


8,000.842 

6.611,877 

3.877.763 

1.142,443 

687,081 

213.666 

280.630 

260.111 

1,630.070 


7.684.643 

21.280,364 

17.034.610 

2.210.126 

1,406.687 

605,418 

866,166 

447.477 

4.264,863 


$40,047,783 


4,484.701 

16.638.477 

14,066,757 

1.076.683 

810,666 

481, 762 

685.617 

178,366 

2,726,774 


Percent 


240.0 


144.7 
278.7 
362.6 

04.2 
130.6 
225.6 
206.7 

66.3 
177.1 
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^^i^'^r^.ilirl'*^-  ^i^^?''^'^^*  •^'"'  '■^/''^■^  ^  familiea  outside  of  instUutions  and  to 

\Zh^lL    r  *"  '/^•^'■''  ^^""^^  T""^^^  ^-^  ^^^^  «'*'^  i""  the  first  three  months  of  193U 
vnth  percentage  of  increase  and  population  ^    -^^^t 


Oeograpbio  division  and  State 


Grand  totaL. 


Cities  of  over  30,000 

Governmental 

Private I"""*"* 

btoorporated  places  of  less  than  30,666' 
Counties  (1,716  out  of  3,073) '. 


Total  pop- 
ulation, 
Apr.  1.  1030 


Population  of 

incorporated 

places  reporting » 


Summary  of  expenditures  fot 
relief  to  families  and  to  home- 
less  men. 


122,  775, 046 


48,585,028 


30,343,460 


Popula- 
tion 


70,  439, 827 


48,508,770 


21.931,048 


Per 
cent 
of  total 
popu- 
lation 


57.4 


09.8 


72.3 


First  quarts  of— 


1929 


$22, 338, 144 


16, 621,  341 

10,  802,  102 

5, 819,  239 

2, 545,  556 

3.171,247 


1931 


$73,  757, 300 


56, 669, 124 

34,200.963 

22,  468. 161 

8, 039, 396 

9,048,780 


Per 
cent  in- 
crease 


230.3 


240.9 
216.6 
286.1 
215.8 
185.3 


^InoDrporated  places  of  less  than  30,000  include  a  few  unincorporated  places  for  which  reports  wei, 

Tabli:!!.— Average  number  per  month  of  familiet  outside  of  inttitutiona  rerrim^n 
^Ihlifl^'^'  »«»*«•<,/  per,<,j«  insuchfamiliee;  andZ^enumb^^ 
month  of  lodging)  ^ven  and  of  meaU  served  to  homeleie  men  during  thTirstllSZ 
month,  of  19X9  and  thefirH  three  month,  of  1981.  urilh  perZXl^fii^^e 

given  In  the  table  lnclndeeTh<^^f"'ZtS  no  e™ndl?SJ^' J?."l,Sf"S'2'.,?'  ^T^or^VMing  .. 
«oh .ip«.<Iltor.6,  Ih. r«n»,nln, com^^b^tuSSb^'^^^X^t wm 4J^v^J *"  "'""«' 


Geographic  division  and  State 


Relief  to  families  outside  of  institutions 


Monthly  average 


Number  of  families 


Grand  total 

Cities  of  over  30,000 

Governmental.. 

Private 

'n£?W»ted    places  of  less   than 
30.0001 

CounUee  (1,716  out  of  3,672)rr.'r"**" 


Number  of  persons  in  families 


First  quarter  of— 


1020 


333,861 


201,269 

113,639 

87,630 

66,404 
67,188 


1031 


1,287,778 


690,268 
375.350 
314,018 

278,102 
818^406 


Percent 
increase 


286.7 


243.0 
230.3 
260.4 

325.2 
376.4 


First  quarter  of— 


1929 


1,340,349 


812,837 
452,821 
360,016 

260,918 
266,594 


1981 


5,241,817 


2, 788, 527 
1.476,836 
1,311,691 

1,149,380 
1,303,911 


Percent 
increase 


291.1 


incorporated  places  of  le^s  than  30,000  Include  a  few  unincorporated  places  (or  . 


243.1 

226.1 
264.3 

34af 
389.1 


received 


which  reports  were 
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Zl^fn^t^^^  '*'""^'"  ^f  "^""^^  of  families  outside  of  institutions  receiving 
Zn^L^riT-""^'  ''.'''^^^  of  persons  in  such  families;  and  average  number  p^ 
m^  Lf/  J^QrQ'^^'/jr'i;"?!^-^  '^'^^\'^rved  to  homeless  men  during  the  firsUh^e 
months  of  19S9  and  the  first  three  months  of  1931,  with  percentage  of  increase—Con 


Relief  to  homeless  men 

Monthly  avM>age 

Geographic  division  and  State 

Number  of  lodgings  given 

Number  of  meals  served 

First  quarter  of— 

First  quarter  of— 

1929 

1931 

Percent 
increase 

1929 

1931 

Percent 
increase 

Orand  total 

421, 103 

1.482,342 

262.0 

671,419 

4,170,318 

521.1 

Cities  of  over  30,000 

384,779 

82,691 

302,088 

26,796 
10,528 

1,377,070 
460,369 
916, 711 

78,259 
27,013 

267.9 
456.7 
203.5 

203.4 
156.6 

612,688 
108,020 
604,568 

34,338 
24,493 

3,886,969 
1,308,422 
2,578,647 

210,214 
73,135 

Governmental 

534.6 

Private 

1,111.3 

Incorporated   places  of  l«s,s    "than 
30,000» 

411.0 

Counties  (1,716  out  of  3,072) 

512.2 

196.6 

Uncorporated  places  of  less  than  30,000  include  a  few  unincorporated  places  for  which  reports 


received 


were 


STATEMENT   OF  H.   I.   lURIE,   DIRECTOR   OF  THE   BUREAU   OF 
JEWISH  SOCIAL  RESEARCH,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  NEW  YORK 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lurie,  please  state  your  full  name,  address 
and  present  position.  ' 

Mr.  Lurie.  My  name  is  H.  L.  Lurie,  and  I  am  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Jewish  Social  Research  in  New  York  City. 

I  have  been  asked  by  a  committee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers  to  present  a  report  which  summarizes  material 
recently  obtained  from  social  workers  throughout  the  country 
describing  present  conditions  of  rehef  and  perhaps  something  about 
the  future  uncertainties  in  the  present  relief  situation. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  would  be  grateful  if  you  would 
proceed  in  your  own  way  to  give  us  that  material. 

Mr.  Lurie.  The  American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  an 
organization  with  a  membership  of  6,000  professional  workers  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  by  action  of  its  executive  committee,  in 
November,  1932,  appointed  a  special  committee  to  concern  itself 
with  the  problems  of  unemployment  relief,  present  Federal  relief 
pohcies,  and  proposed  Federal  legislation.  The  committee  consists 
of  the  following  members  serving  entirely  in  their  capacity  as  indi- 
viduals and  not  as  representatives  of  their  respective  organizations. 

Linton  B.  Swift,  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America,  chairman. 

Frank  Bane,  American  Public  Welfare  Association. 

Allen  T.  Burns,  Association  of  Communitv  Chests  and  Councils. 

C.  C.  Carstens,  Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 

Joanna  C.  Colcord,  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

Stanley  Davies,  State  Charities  Aid  Association  of  New  York. 

Helen  Hall,  National  Federation  of  Settlements. 

David  H.  Holbrook,  National  Social  Work  Council. 

Rrlph  G.  Hurlin,  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
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Paul  U.  Kellogg,  Sui-vey. 

Benson  Y.  Landis,  American  Country  Life  Association. 

H.  L.  Lune,  Bureau  of  Jewish  Social  Research 

John  O'Grady,  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities. 

Walter  West,  American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

Helen  Crosby,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  secretary. 

Ihe  committee  is  developing  and  maintaining  contacts  with  a 
consultant  group  of  social  workers  and  other  persons  throughout  the 
coimtry  interested  in  receiving  reports,  in  submitting  information, 
suggestions  and  comments,  and  in  securing  local  discussion  of  Federal 
unemployment  relief  problems. 

This  report  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Manufactures  has  been 
prepared  by  a  subcommittee  which  functions  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting mformation  on  unemployment  relief  situations  and  needs 
A  questionnaire  was  circulated  on  December  17  to  executives  of  locai 
chapters  of  the  A.  A.  S.  W.  and  to  other  social  workers  who  are 
closely  in  touch  with  reUef  needs  and  are  com.petent  to  give  reliable 
ftna  objective  information  on  the  present  situation. 

This  report  summarizes  information  which  has  been  received  in  the 
last  week  from  this  group  of  consultants  and  applies  to  44  cities  and 
adjacent  areas  m  25  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Since  few 
professional  social  workers  serve  the  smaller  communities  and  the 
industrial  and  mining  areas  not  incorporated  in  large  cities,  we  were 
able  to  obtain  this  mformation,  therefore,  primarilv  from  populous 
communities  which  possess  relatively  well  organized  programs  of  relief 
and  social  service. 

Two  mining  areas  in  West  Virginia  in  which  there  is  no  large  city 
and  one  city  with  a  population  of  less  than  100,000  have  been  included. 

1  he  following  is  a  hst  of  cities,  counties,  and  States  from  which 
mformation  had  been  received  previous  to  the  writing  of  this  report: 

Birmingham  and  Jefferson  County,  Ala. 

San  Francisco  and  Alameda  Counties,  Cahf. 
^Colorado  Springs  and  El  Paso  County,  and  the  city  and  county  of 

Bridgeport,  Hartford,  and  Stamford,  Conn. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Jacksonville  and  Duval  County,  Fla. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Chicago  and  Cook  County,  and  Springfield,  111. 

Cambridge,  Lawrence,  and  New  Bedford,  Mass 

Detroit  and  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

St.  Ijouis,  Mo. 

Buffalo,  Rochester,  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Akron,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  and  Franklin  County, 
Dayton  and  Toledo,  Ohio.  ^' 

Portland  and  Multnomah  County,  Greg. 

Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County,  Scranton,  and 
Dunmore  County,  Pa.  ^  j  >  ,       v* 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Nashville  and  Davidson  County,  Tenn 

Dallas  County,  Fort  Worth,  and  Tarrant  County,  and  Houston,  Tex. 

bait  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Seattle  and  King  County,  Wash. 
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Kanawha  and  Ohio  Counties,  W.  Va 

Milwaukee  city  and  county,  and  city  of  Racine,  Wis. 

A  limited  amount  of  information  was  also  received  concerning  the 
States  of  Marj^land,  Nebraska,  and  New  Hampshire. 

1  his  report  attempts  to  present  a  summary  of  present  conditions 
with  respect  to  unemployment  relief  in  large  industrial  centers  and 
the  areas  contiguous  to  large  cities.  The  experience  with  unemploy- 
ment relief  has  brought  out  strikingly  the  lack  of  oi^anization  for 
welfare  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  There  exists  a  great  variation 
in  orgamzation,  resources,  poUcies,  and  standards  of  relief.  Much  of 
the  recent  organization  is  of  an  emergency  and  haphazard  character 
and  reflects  the  lack  of  a  national  program  and  the  absence  of  minimum 
standards  of  admimstration. 

Information  which  would  bear  upon  conditions  in  entire  States  has 
not  been  available  except  in  a  few  instances  due  to  the  fact  that  few 
btates  possess  adequate  organization  for  the  gathering  of  information 
bouSTes  ^^^        conditions  of  unemployment  and  reUef  within  their 

It  is  safe  to  assume,  perhaps,  that  m  these  areas  which  are  not 
covered  by  the  larger  cities,  conditions  of  need  are  at  least  equally 
serious  It  is  generally  known  that  organized  efforts  for  relief  are 
tess  well  established  and  effective  in  the  smaller  communities  than  in 
the  area  covered  m  this  report.  Even  in  the  larger  cities  considered 
m  this  report  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  standards,  policies,  and 
adequacy  of  resources.  . 

It  is  beheved  that  the  depression  has  reversed  the  trend  of  several 
decades  and  has  resulted  in  a  shift  of  population  from  the  larger  urban 
centers  to  the  areas  of  rural  population.  Prof.  P.  K.  Whelpton,  of 
the  Scripps  Foundation,  Miami  University,  Ohio,  has  estimated  that 
durmg  1932  urban  centers  have  lost  and  rural  areas  have  gained 
approximately  400  000  in  population.  He  reports  the  use  of  farm 
houses  formerly  abandoned  for  human  habitation,  the  erection  of 
makeshift  dwellmgs  and  doubling  up  of  families  in  rural  homes  due 
to  this  return  of  an  mdustrial  population  to  the  country.  This 
additional  population  is  creating  a  serious  problem  to  the  resources 
of  relief  and  human  welfare  to  the  ah-eady  overburdened  rural  sections. 
Ihis  drift  to  the  more  sparsely  settled  regions  has  to  some  extent 
been  brought  about  bv  the  inadequacy  of  relief  available  in  the 
larger  centers  of  population.  Although  the  outlook  for  obtaming 
food  and  shelter  may  be  thought  to  be  somewhat  better  in  the  rurJ 
sections,  this  drift  to  the  farms  is  intensifying  the  problem  of  main- 
tammg  essential  standards  of  living  for  the  rural  population 

In  the  cities  and  counties  specificaUy  covered  in  this  report,  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of  families  and  indi- 
viduals receiving  relief  during  the  past  year.  This  increase  in 
number  of  families  aided  has  been  greater  than  the  increase  in  the 
amount  of  rehef  expended,  indicating  a  continuation  of  the  con- 
ditions reported  to  this  committee  in  May,  1932,  when  a  tendency  to 
stretch  meager  relief  funds  over  an  increasingly  large  number  of 
apphcants  was  already  generally  prevalent.  With  the  beginning  of 
Uii5  winter  a  number  of  cities  report  large  increases  in  the  number  of 
apphcants  for  relief  and  mcreasing  relief  loans.  One  city  reports  for 
the  year  an  increase  of  300  per  cent  in  the  number  of  famihes  aided 
with  an  increase  of  onlv  30  per  cent  in  available  funds  ' 
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There  is  a  general  expectancy  that  the  number  of  families  in  need 
of  rehef  will  continue  to  increase  during  the  winter  months,  although 
a  few  cities  are  anticipating  a  corresponding  increase  in  rehef  funds 
to  cover  this  expansion  in  rehef  responsibihty. 

I  shall  not  attempt  in  this  report  to  duphcate  the  statistical  infor- 
mation on  rehef  expenditures  which  I  understand  will  be  presented 
m  these  hearings  by  representatives  of  the  United  States  Children's 
Bureau  and  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  cities  included  in  this  report 
present  a  rehef  experience  corresponding  to  the  more  comprehensive 
statistics  which  are  regularly  obtained  by  the  agencies  mentioned. 
The  43  cities  and  counties  in  this  group  are  giving  relief  at  this  time 
to  approximately  3,000,000  persons,  consisting  of  650,000  famihes 
and  100,000  unattached  and  homeless  individuals  and  are  expend- 
ing approximately  $17,500,000  a  month  on  relief. 

The  committ<3e  attempted  to  obtain  estimates  of  the  proportion  of 
those  totally  unemployed  who  were  receiving  rehef  from  an  organized 
source  during  December,  1932.  Statistics  on  the  number  of  families 
assisted  are  reasonably  accurate,  but  information  on  the  number  of 
unemployed  is  frequently  a  crude  estimate. 

Discarding  extreme  cases  at  both  ends  of  the  table,  the  data  sub- 
mitted show  a  range  from  18  to  58  per  cent  of  the  unemployed  group 
receiving  relief  m  December.  The  average  city  aided  approximately 
32  per  cent  of  the  totally  jobless  and  in  the  30  cities  combined  for 
which  we  have  estimates  of  the  number  of  unemployed,  25  per  cent 
^^j^Tii^M^^^^^  relief.  Lower  percentages  in  the  large  cities  of  Chicago 
and  Philadelphia  account  for  the  difi'erence. 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Heveland, 
W  ashington,  and  Chicago  reported  lower  ratios  of  the  unemployed  on 
relief,  while  Seattle,  Toledo,  Akron,  Syracuse,  Hartford,  and  Mil- 
waukee were  among  the  highest  percentages  of  relief  cases  to  total 
estimated  unemployed.  Ratios  for  individual  cities,  however,  must 
be  considered  as  having  less  probability  than  the  total  which  may  to 
some  extent  balance  errors  due  to  under  or  over  estimate  of  unem- 
ployed. 

In  these  cities  which  have  organized  relief  agencies  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  supply  at  least  food  to  all  applicants  who  are  found  to 
be  entuely  destitute.  In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  the  estimated 
number  of  families  and  individuals  who  were  in  need  but  not  receiving 
relief,  one  informant  replied  that  it  was  impossible  to  estimate  the 
number  since  tliis  would  differ  according  to  the  standards  of  eligibiUty 
which  might  be  appHed.  He  indicated,  however,  that  in  to  city, 
which  is  considered  as  having  a  more  adequate  orgamzation  than  is 
usually  to  be  found,  families  are  forced  into  a  position  of  extreme 
dependency  before  apphcations  for  rehef  are  considered. 

Hoimes  are  lost,  insurance  pohcies  canceled,  aid  from  relatives  and 
friends  has  been  terminated,  families  are  forced  to  exhaust  and  destroy 
mdefinitely  their  credit  before  rehef  is  granted  to  them.  This  state- 
ment on  the  degree  of  destitution  reached  before  rehef  is  granted  is 
apphcable  in  practically  all  communities.  A  number  of  cities  report 
that  no  work  or  home  relief  is  bemg  made  available  to  adult  famihes— 
that  is,  to  childless  couples  or  famihes  without  young  children.  No 
rehef  or  very  inadequate  forms  of  rehef  are  being  given  to  the 
unattached   men   and   women   without   family   connections.     Most 
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communities  maintain  some  sort  of  shelter  or  lodging  house  for  the 
homeless  adult  group,  caring  alike  for  ^egal  residents  as  well  as  the 
transient  population.  Approximately  100,000  individuals  are  cared 
for  in  such  shelters  at  this  time  in  the  reporting  cities.  ReUef  is 
usually  on  a  low  standard  and  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  most 
of  these  individuals,  and  is  terminated  within  a  few  days  or  at  the  most 
after  a  few  weeks  for  those  without  legal  residence.  A  number  of 
communities  report  that  they  are  considering  further  restriction  of 
relief  to  the  homeless  group  because  of  lack  of  funds.  In  Detroit 
resident  unemployed  men  have  been  sent  to  the  county  almshouses 
and  infirmary,  and  among  other  cities  Buffalo  is  at  the  present  time 
considering  establishing  such  a  policy  in  order  to  conserve  relief 
funds  for  families. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  reports  that  the  Mexican  and  negro  groups  are  still 
being  neglected  and  receiving  little  if  any  relief,  and  Richmond,  Va., 
similarly  reports  that  the  negroes  maintain  that  they  are  being  dis- 
cnminated  agamst  in  the  relief  program.  The  two  mining  counties  in 
n  est  V  irginia  report  large  numbers  of  uncared  for  families  in  need  and 
a  number  of  other  cities  indicate  that  families  are  refused  assistance 
although  need  is  evident  and  many  are  being  forced  lower  in  the  scale 
of  destitution  for  this  reason.  New  Hampshire  and  Pennsylvania 
report  that  while  some  form  of  relief  has  been  organized  in  most  of  the 
larger  centers,  there  are  many  counties  considered  as  "sore"  spots 
because  of  the  absence  or  gross  inadequacy  of  relief  organization. 

In  the  two  previous  years  many  of  the  better  organized  communities 
had  estabhshed  work  relief  programs  as  a  less  degrading  and  more 
desirable  plan  or  relief  to  the  jobless.  Cash  wages  were  being  paid 
and  pohcies  were  relatively  hberal  with  reference  to  eligibility  for  this 
form  of  assistance.  Durmg  the  last  year,  however,  there  has  been 
either  a  virtual  abandonment  of  this  form  of  relief  or  such  radical 
changes  in  its  character  that  it  no  longer  offers  a  desirable  method  of 
unemployment  relief  giving.  San  Francisco,  for  example,  reports 
that  a  fund  of  two  and  one-half  million  dollars  planned  upon  a  year's 
basis  was  absorbed  in  work  reUef  wages  within  four  months  and  that 
for  this  reason  it  was  abandoned,  since  food  relief  was  more  econom- 
ical. The  work-rehef  plan  formeriy  based  on  cash  wages  has  been 
transformed  mto  a  "work-for-relief"  plan,  applicants  receiving  one 
week  s  work  out  of  four  and  receiving  m  return  food  supplies  equiva- 
lent to  $28.60  a  month  for  a  family  of  five. 

Nearly  all  other  communities  which  have  not  already  done  so  are 
at  the  present  time  considering  converting  all  work  reUef  to  home 
rehef  projects,  although  a  number  of  cities  are  developing  a  plan  of 
work  equivalent''  for  some  of  the  relief  applicants.  Where  work 
rehef  projects  are  continuing  the  amount  of  work  given  to  individuals 
has  been  so  materially  reduced  that  the  net  earnings  are  as  low  as  the 
average  direct  relief  and  usually  amount  to  from  $15  to  $30  a  month. 
In  a  number  of  cities  it  is  being  recognized  that  the  low  level  of  relief 
returned  for  work  threatens  to  reduce  further  the  diminishing  wage 
levels  being  paid  for  normal  work  in  these  communities. 

With  few  exceptions  there  has  been  a  severe  retrogression  in  reUef 
standards  and  methods  of  relief  administration  during  the  last  two 
years.  Only  a  handful  of  agencies  accepting  general  responsibility  for 
unemployment  rehef  are  attempting  to  maintain  any  essential 
budgetary   basis  of   rehef  for   the    unemployed.     The   majority   of 
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agencies  are  struggling  to  maintain  some  minimum  standard  of  food 
rehef,  but  in  many  cities  this  is  far  below  an  estimated  subsistence 
standard.  Few  of  the  large  rehef  agencies  are  giving  as  much  as  $1 
a  week  per  person  for  food,  and  in  some  of  the  organized  cities  the 
amount  has  fallen  to  as  low  as  50  cents  per  person  per  week. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  subsistence  allowed^ 

Mr.  LuRiE.  It  would  vary  for  these  different  communities,  but  the 

niimmum  will  be  between  $9  and  $10  for  a  family  of  five  in  most  of 

these  communities,  less  in  some  and  a  httle  higher  in  others,  dependingr 

upon  the  cost  of  hving. 

There  is  a  general  tendency  to  substitute  central  stores  or  com- 
missanes,  emergency  rations  or  food  doles  for  an  individual  food  order 
with  which  the  unemployed  could  purchase  the  items  of  food  he 
desires.  Under  the  assumption  that  central  stores  and  commissaries 
are  cheaper,  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  jobless  through  this 
method  have  been  deprived  of  exercising  the  limited  initiative  possible 
m  the  management  of  family  income  and  purchase  of  essential  items 
which  was  formeriy  considered  the  socially  desirable  method  of  rehef 
giving  to  normal  persons  who  were  in  need  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  Some  of  the  better  agencies  in  distribution  of  food  attempt  to 
preserve  nutntional  values  not  too  far  removed  from  the  habitual 
dietary  of  the  unemployed,  but  in  a  number  of  instances  even  this 
minimum  variation  is  disregarded.  A  number  of  cities  report  feeding 
kitchens  for  adults  and  general  bread  Imes  supplementing  the  com- 
missary method  of  supplying  food.  Aside  from  emergency  food 
rations  a  number  of  cities  now  pro\nde  flour  obtained  from  Govern- 
ment wheat  through  the  Red  Cross. 

.    In  some  instances  fresh  milk  is  furnished  in  addition  where  there 
are  young  infants  or  in  cases  of  severe  illness. 

In  a  large  number  of  cities  which  give  food  relief  through  commi^- 
sanes  and  grocery  orders  adequate  standards  of  diet  are  not  being 
mamtained  and  mcreasingly  even  the  supplying  of  food  rehef  is  tak- 
mg  on  the  character  of  emergency  rations.  It  is  obvious  that  such 
methods  of  rehef  may  prove  disastrous  to  health  and  morale  as  the 
emergency  period  lengthens  into  years  instead  of  months. 

Very  rapidly  with  the  diminishing  of  funds  for  rehef  purposes  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  true  that  the  efforts  of  rehef  agencies  do  not 
go  much  beyond  the  objective  of  seeing  that  "nobody  will  starve." 
There  are  no  dependable  statistics  to  indicate  the  number  of  deaths 
from  starvation  and  from  continued  subsistence  upon  insufficient 
amounts  of  food,  although  deaths  from  such  causes  have  been  re- 
ported m  a  number  of  cities.  One  city  stated  that  14  deaths  of  infants 
in  a  recent  month  could  be  largely  attributed  to  the  malnourishment 
of  mothers  during  the  prenatal  and  antenatal  period.  The  supply- 
ing of  food,  however,  is  the  only  item  of  rehef  being  given  regularly 
in  practicallv  all  of  the  cities.  Payment  of  rent,  clothing,  fuel,  hght, 
and  medical  care  are  being  given  on  an  emergency  basis — that  is, 
irregularly  ond  to  only  a  fraction  of  the  unemployed. 

Few  agencies  give  allowances  for  clothing  although  occasionally 
used  clothing,  cotton  material  furnished  by  the  Red  Cross,  and  sal- 
vaged clothing  are  distributed.  Some  agencies  are  attempting  to 
give  imderwear  and  shoes  to  school  children,  although  m  at  least  one 
community  it  is  reported  (in  December)  that  a  large  number  of 
children  have  not  as  yet  returned  to  school  because  of  the  inabihty 
of  the  relief  agency  to  supply  shoes. 
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With  few  exceptions  none  of  the  larg:er  relief  agencies  in  these 
cities  is  providing  relief  to  pay  electric-light  bills.  In  thousands  of 
families  the  use  of  electric  lights  has  been  entirely  abandoned, 
although  some  families  are  permitted  to  purchase  kerosene  for  light 
on  their  grocery  orders.  One  of  the  exceptions  is  the  city  of  Seattle, 
where  the  municipality  owns  the  electric  utility  and  has  continued 
service  to  unemployed  unable  to  pay  their  light  bills. 

Nearly  all  of  the  agencies  are  attempting  to  supply  some  amount 
of  fuel  dunng  the  winter  months,  although  frequently  in  insufficient 
amounts.  The  usual  amount  of  fuel  given  is  one-half  ton  of  coal 
dunng  a  three  or  four  weeks'  period,  although  in  a  number  of  cities 
the  experience  is  similar  to  that  of  Lawrence  and  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  where  only  one-fourth  of  a  ton  of  coal  is  given  during  the 
month.  It  is  reported  in  many  cities  that  the  homes  of  the  unem- 
ployed are  pooriy  heated.  Some  cities  attempt  to  supplement  inade- 
quate coal  supphes  by  giving  wood  cut  by  the  unemployed  on 
work-for-relief  projects.  A  few  communities  offer  only  wood  as  fuel 
to  the  unemployed. 

It  is  only  the  exceptional  agency  which  is  providing  any  relief  for 
rent  to  its  unemployed  clients,  and  it  is  reported  that  evictions  are 
increasing  and  tax  delinquencies  are  becoming  more  common  among 
protesting  landlords.  The  practice  is  general  of  not  paying  rent 
except  in  extreme  emergencies.  A  number  of  agencies  make  an 
attempt  to  provide  one  month's  payment  of  rent,  rarely  more  than 
$12  a  month,  when  a  family  has  been  evicted  or  is  facing  eviction 
and  is  suffering  from  serious  illness.  For  example,  San  Francisco 
reports  that  it  pays  rents  about  1  month  out  of  4;  Denver  pays  prac- 
tically no  rent;  Detroit  is  paying  rent  to  1  out  of  8  famihes;  it  is 
reported  from  Philadelphia  that  no  rents  are  paid  with  evictions 
occurring  constantly  and  no  help  being  given;  Cleveland  pays  25  to 
60  per  cent  of  the  first  month's  rent  in  emergency  situations.  In 
a  few  cities  the  pubUc  agency  is  beginning  to  pay  landlords  sufficient 
rental  to  cover  taxes  and  interest  charges. 

As  a  result  of  these  prevailing  policies  on  rent,  there  is  a  further 
doublmg  up  of  unemployed  families  with  sympathetic  relatives  and 
fnends  frequently  to  the  point  of  serious  congestion  and  occasionally 
with  demoraUzing  and  disastrous  consequences.  It  is  reported  from 
several  cities  that  the  reUef  agency  is  beginning  to  take  over  some 
abandoned  and  uninhabitable  dwelhngs  and  is  attempting  to  convert 
them  for  shelters  with  the  aid  of  work  rehef  clients.  In  several  in- 
stances cities  are  resortmg  to  congregate  shelter  of  evicted  families 
and  an  abandoned  almshouse  is  being  used  for  this  purpose  m  one 
community. 

The  average  amount  of  rehef  per  family  in  these  cities  ranges  from 
as  little  as  $5  and  $6  a  month  for  food  relief  in  Florida  supplemented 
by  a  few  miscellaneous  items,  such  as  wood,  flour,  and  vegetables,  to 
$10  and  $12  per  week  for  a  family  of  five  in  some  of  the  cities  of  nie- 
dium  size,  such  as  in  New  York  State,  that  have  more  adequate  relief 
funds.  In  general,  between  $15  and  $20  a  month  per  family  would  be 
the  total  average  rehef  for  the  current  month  in  a  group  of  cities  in- 
cluded in  this  report.  It  is  estimated  that  if  essential  relief  were  to 
be  given  on  a  minimum  budgetary  standard  including  food,  clothing, 
rent,  light,  heat,  and  medical  care,  it  would  become  necessary  at  least 
to  double  the  present  total  rehef  expenditures  of  these  cities.     Instead 
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of  expending  $17,500,000  they  should  be  expending^approximately 
$35,000,000  if  they  were  using  even  a  minimum  standard  budget. 
Only  a  minority  of  cities  reported  that  their  present  reUef  expendi- 
tures are  on  a  minimum  subsistence  basis.  The  relief  expenditures 
in  the  others  were  from  20  to  60  per  cent  under  a  minimum  relief 
budget  for  dependent  famiUes. 

One  city  reports  that  relief  had  been  so  inadequate  that  the  entire 
body  of  social  workers  protested  and  as  a  consequence  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  raise  the  amount  of  rehef  from  50  cents  per  person  per 
week  to  $1  per  person  per  week. 

In  Stamford,  Conn.,  grocery  orders  of  $3,  $4,  and  $5  are  allowed, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  family,  but  no  family,  no  matter  how 
many  individuals  it  consists  of,  receives  more  than  $5  a  week. 

In  Grand  Rapids  the  rate  of  food  relief  is  reported  to  be  50  cents 
per  person  per  week. 

The  Cleveland  rate  is  $4.40  a  week  for  a  family  of  five  for  food. 

In  Toledo  the  same  size  family  will  receive  $3  a  week  and  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  Seattle  $4  a  week.  In  Dallas,  Tex.,  the  equivalent  of 
$1.40  in  groceries  is  given  for  one  day's  work  a  week.  Attempts 
are  being  made  now  to  improve  this  basis  of  rehef  to  $4.50  in  cash 
plus  two  sacks  of  groceries  for  five  days'  work  a  week.  Other  cities 
similarly  are  giving  less  than  a  minimum  food  ration. 

Funds  for  relief  programs  are  being  supphed  largely  from  govern- 
mental sources.  It  is  estimated  that  for  the  next  six  months  not 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  rehef  expenditures  can  be  secured  from 
voluntary  contributions,  including  community  chest  and  emergency 
relief  campaigns.  Uncertainty  concerning  the  sources  of  funds  pre- 
vail. Few  of  the  agencies  are  able  to  plan  definitely  for  more  than 
one  month  at  a  time  and  several  of  them  are  on  a  week-to-week  basis 
because  of  the  uncertainty  of  resources.  The  rehef  fimds  from  private 
sources  represent  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  amount  needed 
and  have  been  further  decreased  this  year  because  of  the  failure  in 
many  cities  of  campaigns  to  reach  the  goal  set  and  the  necessity  to 
use  voluntary  funds  for  established  agencies  for  the  care  of  aged, 
children,  hospitals  and  clinics,  and  so  forth.  The  outlook  for  local 
public  funds  is  also  extremely  doubtful,  and  a  number  of  the  reporting 
immunities  are  already  depending  principally  upon  funds  from  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

For  example,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  estimates  that  $1,000,000  will  he 
needed  for  the  next  six  months  on  the  present  basis  of  rehef  and  that 
only  $42,000  is  available  from  voluntary  funds.  It  is  expecting 
$150,000  a  month  from  the  R.  F.  C.  ^         b 

In  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  the  public  department  has  no  funds  until 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in  April,  and  it  is  hoped  that  credit 
may  be  obtained  until  that  time.  No  loans  are  expected  from  the 
R.  F.  C,  since  Connecticut  has  no  bonded  indebtedness. 

In  Lawrence,  Mass.,  where  rehef  standards  are  even  lower  than 
average,  it  is  reported  that  the  city  is  almost  bankrupt.  Taxes  have 
been  greatly  reduced,  due  to  the  closing  of  principal  industries,  and 
taxi)ayers  are  in  rebelhon  against  appropriations  for  public  rehef. 
^  Columbus,  Ohio,  reports  that  the  legislature  and  the  R.  F.  C.  will 
have  to  carry  the  entire  rehef  burden  in  1933.  The  State  can  only 
do  this  by  providmg  some  new  sources  of  revenue  to  take  the  place 
of  the  utility  tax  bonds  and  the  relief  bonds.     In  any  event,  there 
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wUl  be  a  large  gap  between  what  the  State  and  local  bodies  are  able 
to  supply  and  the  nunimum  relief  needs  of  the  city. 

Portland,  Ore^.:  This  county  spent  $3,332,000  from  all  sources  on 
organized  relief  in  1932  and  will  need  $5,000,000  in  1933.  The  task 
IS  to  get  enough  funds  to  carry  present  minimum  standards,  and  if 
further  cuts  are  made,  more  persons  will  be  contributed  to  swell  the 
transient  group.  Minimum  funds  for  a  balanced  relief  program  which 
makes  migration  imnecessary  is  a  fundamental  need. 

In  Florida  no  community  has  raised  enough  money  from  voluntary 
subscriptions  to  continue  the  programs  of  the  regular  agencies,  so  that 
there  are  almost  no  funds  available  for  unemployment  relief  from  this 
source  Some  cities  have  made  small  appropriations  for  road  work 
and  other  projects  although  these  appropriations  are  still  well  below 
normal  expenditures  for  such  public  work.  Many  of  the  communities 
have  defaulted  on  their  bond  issues.  The  State  has  a  constitutional 
provision  prohibiting  the  incurring  of  any  indebtedness  but  will 
consider  some  sort  of  appropriation  at  the  meeting  of  the  legislature 
m  January. 

In  Chicago  it  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  rate  of  relief  expendi- 
tures $17,000,000  would  be  required  for  the  next  six  months.  Ap- 
proximately $3,000,000  is  available  from  voluntary  funds  and  the 
emergency  fund  campaign.  The  State  Legislature  is  permitting  the 
Cook  County  Board  of  Commissioners  to  sell  $17,000,000  in  bonds, 
but  the  county  commissioners  have  thus  far  received  no  bid  for  the 
bonds,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  bonds  will  not  be  sold.  The  loan  from 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  runs  out  in  December. 

In  Seattle  a  bond  issue  of  $2,000,000  for  county  reUef  was  passed  by 

I  ^^f^*^^'  ^"^  ^^  is  reported  that  the  bonds  will  probably  not  l)e 
saleable  The  city  has  passed  a  bond  issue  of  $1,000,000  for  work 
relief  which  is  probably  marketable,  and  the  proceeds  will  be  available. 
1  he  State  of  Washington  can  not  legally  pass  any  bond  issue  for 
rehef  until  the  general  election  of  1934.  It  is  probable  that  the  new 
State  administration  will  develop  public  works  program  for  funds 
already  on  hand  and  will  perhaps  find  a  way  to  make  some  relief 
available  to  counties.     This  is,  however,  problematical  at  present. 

Many  of  the  cities  reporting  have  depended  during  the  last  few 
months  to  a  large  extent  on  Federal  aid  and  nearly  all  of  the  others 
are  counting  upon  making  applications  for  such  loans  except  in  a  few 
States  winch  consider  themselves  unable  to  make  such  applications. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  effect  of  the  depression  and  inadequate 
relief  upon  social  conditions  in  these  communities  under  considera- 
tion. Research  on  problems  of  malnutrition  and  family  disorgani- 
zation have  been  made  m  only  a  few  of  the  communities.  Several  of 
the  studies  indicate  a  definite  increase  in  malnourished  and  ill- 
nourished  children  of  preschool  and  school  age.  In  one  or  two 
instances  no  increase  in  malnutrition  has  been  indicated  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  furnishing  of  school  lunches  is  to  be  credited  for  this 
result.     One  city  reports  an  increase  in  the  tuberculosis  rate. 

The  inadequacy  of  funds  from  voluntary-  contributions  and  the 
reduced  tax  resources  in  many  communities  have  been  followed  by 
serious  reductions  and  curtailments  in  essential  services.  There  have 
been  sharp  reductions  in  the  budgets  of  the  social  agencies,  both  public 
and  private.  Deep  cuts  have  been  made  in  a  number  of  communities 
m  the  budgets  for  public  education  and  recreation  and  in  a  number  of 
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communities  budgets  for  health  have  also  suffered.     Reductions  of 
10  to  50  per  cent  in  the  budgets  of  private  agencies  are  reported  and 
from  5  to  30  per  cent  m  the  budgets  of  public  agencies.     Several  cities 
report  that  pubhc  health  nursing  personnel  has  been  reduced  and  in 
several  communities  family  service  and  child  welfare  programs  have 
suffered  from  lack  of  funds.     Further  decreases  in  the  essential  work 
of  pubhc  and  private  welfare  agencies  are  expected.     An  additional 
number  of  hospitals,  particularly  those  under  private  auspices,  are  in 
danger  of  being  closed  in  a  number  of  cities  because  of  lack  of  funds 
l^imi ted  information  was  received  on  the  experience  of  these  cities 
with  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.     In  some  instances 
the  loans  granted  have  enabled  agencies  to  maintain  their  rehef  pro- 
grams which  would  otherwise  have  been  drasticaUy  curtailed  or 
would  have  been  entirely  discontinued.     In  a  number  of  cases  loans 
from  the  R   F   C   have  enabled  the  communities  to  maintain  ex-ist- 
mg  relief  standards  and  in  a  few  instances  they  have  been  able  to 
restore  standards  of  rehef  to  those  which  existed  before  the  complete 
^xhaustion  of  local  resources.     In  two  States  it  is  reported  that  the 
loans  from  the  R  F.  C.  have  been  instrumental  in  a  definite  improve- 
ment of  the  standards  of  rehef  which  had  previously  been  extremelv 
ow  when  the  communities  were  depending  entirely  on  inadequate 
local  resources.     The  conditions  m  many  communities  would  have 
been  worse  than  those  described  had  not  Federal  aid  been  introduced 
at  the  end  of  last  year.     On  the  other  hand  in  a  large  number  of 
cities  the  amount  of  Federal  loans  received  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
regain  or  to  maintain  decent  standards  of  rehef.     Previous  to  apph- 
cation  resources  had  become  depleted  and  rehef  standards  inade- 
quate and  there  had  been  a  tendency  to  continue  low  levels  of  rehef 
after  Federal  loans  had  replaced  exhausted  local  pubhc  funds      In 
Wisconsin  and  New  York  standards  of  relief  appear  to  have  con- 
tinued on  a  more  adequate  level  due  to  assistance  from  State  funds 
Hesitancy  to  apply  for  relief  loans  for  various  reasons,  including 
actual  or  supposed  legal  restrictions  upon  the  State,  uncertamtv  as 
to  the  extent  and  amount  of  Federal  aid  which  would  be  niade 
available   hmitations  and  restrictions  imposed  upon  State  and  local 
action  before  Federal  funds  were  made  available  have,  on  the  whole 
contributed  to  a  contmuation  of  pohcies  which  are  thoroughly  unde- 
sirable and  inadequate  when  measured  by  minimum  standards  of 
relief  adnumstration.    Above  all,  the  fact  that  Federal  relief  loans  were 
bemg  made  avadable  for  very  short  periods  made  it  impossible  to  plan 

^?  r^^^T^^:?  *!P^.  ^^"'f  Another  difficulty  in  the  administration 
Of  K.  1^.  C.  funds  derives  from  the  fact  that  the  major  portion  of  the 
act  places  entire  discretion  and  responsibihty  upon  the  governor  of 
tfie  btate  rather  than  upon  a  competent  Federal  bureau.  This  is  par- 
ticularly unsatisfactory  where  the  State  itself  has  developed  no  general 
machinery  for  supervision  or  guidance  of  local  communities  on  rehef 
matters. 

Many  of  the  communities  have  also  been  handicapped  because  of  a 
prevailing  attitude  that  funds  should  be  spent  exclusively  for  rehef 
which  has  made  it  impossible  to  set  up  adequate  machinery  for  effec- 
tive rehef  admimstration.  There  is  a  general  failure  to  recognize 
the  necessity  for  competent  personnel  and  the  need  for  adequate 
admimstrative  machmery  if  rehef  funds  are  to  be  wisely  and  humanelv 
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Some  information  was  obtained  which  bears  upon  the  reaction  of 
the  unemployed  to  the  emergency  relief  programs  which  have  been 
established.  A  number  of  the  agencies  have  as  yet  not  witnessed 
any  serious  manifestations  of  unrest  among  the  unemployed  group. 
Increasingly,  however,  there  is  developing  organization  among  the 
unemployed  both  for  self-help  projects  and  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining more  adequate  relief  in  their  communities.  The  unemployed 
are  attempting  with  limited  success  to  lift  themselves  by  their  own 
bootstraps.  Various  self-help  measures  organized  by  the  unemployed 
and  in  some  instances  stimulated  and  assisted  by  the  relief  agencies 
are  developing  the  exchange  of  services  and  commodities.  In  a  few 
instances  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  relief  needs  of  the  unemployed 
in  those  communities  is  being  supplied  through  these  efforts.  In 
general,  however,  self-help  projects  extend  either  to  additional  small 
groups  of  unemployed  or  result  in  an  insignificant  supplementation 
of  the  regular  reUef  granted  in  those  communities.  With  few  excep- 
tions these  attempts  are  handicapped  by  lack  of  effective  leadership, 
by  lack  of  capital,  and  by  an  inability  to  enlarge  the  scale  of  operations. 
The  self-help  measures  appear  to  have  been  more  successful  in  cities 
which  are  immediately  contiguous  to  productive  fann  areas. 

Social  agencies  in  the  cities  where  self-help  projects  have  been  es- 
tablished are  not  very  hopeful  that  these  projects  will  be  able  to 
mitigate  the  hardships  of  the  unemployed  to  any  appreciable  extent 
or  supply  any  large  part  of  the  essential  relief  needed. 

These  mutual  aid  groups  together  with  the  councils  of  unemployed 
which  have  developed  have  become  outspoken  on  the  inadequacy  of 
the  relief  programs  in  their  communities  and  are  attempting  through 
protest  and  petitions  to  obtain  more  adequate  relief  measures. 
There  have  been  in  the  past  a  number  of  hunger  marches  and  demon- 
strations and  in  a  few  instances  riots  of  the  unemployed  in  the  report- 
ing communities. 

There  has  been  relatively  little  violence  and  it  is  alleged  that  the 
demonstrations  have  been  instigated  largely  by  communists  and 
other  disaffected  elements  although  it  is  acknowledged  that  in  some 
cases  there  have  been  spontaneous  reactions  of  unemployed  groups 
irrespective  of  the  leadership  of  the  consciously  radical  element. 
Serious  riots  and  demonstrations  have  been  reported  from  Chicago, 
Detroit,.  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Dallas,  Seattle,  and  other 
cities.  Demands  for  more  adequate  relief  are  regularly  voiced  in 
many  communities  and  disaffection  is  expressed  as  much  over  the 
methods  of  relief  as  its  inadequacy.  The  commissary  method  of  a 
fixed  emergency  ration  has  been  particularly  a  reason  for  protests. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  more  serious  occurrences  attrib- 
uted in  part  to  inadequate  unemployment  relief  pro-ams: 

In  Detroit,  in  March,  1932,  there  was  a  demonstration  at  the  Ford 
plant  in  which  five  persons  were  killed.  In  May  there  was  a  second 
iaxge  demonstration  at  the  Briggs  plant,  resulting  in  a  number  of 
inxuries.  There  are  rumors  reported  from  Detroit  of  other  serious 
demonstrations  which  have  not  received  publicity.  The  unem- 
ployed councils  have  presented  frequent  demands  at  the  relief  office 
for  more  adequate  relief  and  a  number  of  arrests  have  resulted  from 
these  demonstrations. 

In  Cleveland  there  are  periodic  demonstrations  in  relief  offices  and 
at  the  city  hall  occasionally,  with  minor  forms  of  violence. 
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Toledo  reports  two  serious  disturbances  both  caused  by  the  failure 
of  relief  administration  in  the  rural  areas  outside  of  the  city.  In  one 
case  a  chain  store  was  raided ;  in  the  other  instance,  a  policeman  was 
assaulted. 

There  was  a  serious  riot  in  St.  Louis  this  year  when  unemployed 
persons  demanded  relief  from  the  board  of  aldermen.  The  police  used 
tear  gas  and  guns.  Four  unemployed  were  shot  and  20  others  were 
injured. 

It  is  reported  from  Dallas  that  there  is  growing  dissatisfaction  among 
the  unemployed  with  the  inadequate  relief  administration  and  a 
growing  cohesion  of  action.  In  the  middle  of  December  there  was  a 
congregation  of  the  unemployed  at  the  city  hall  and  threats  of  dyna- 
miting the  building  were  rumored.  The  city  has  now  applied  to  the 
R.  F.  C.  after  refusing  to  put  in  a  request  in  September,  1932. 

In  Salt  Lake  City,  where  the  unemployed  council  has  made  a 
number  of  demonstrations,  a  near  riot  occurred  in  November  in  the 
food  warehouse  when  merchandise  was  pulled  from  the  shelves  and 
thrown  about  the  room  by  the  protesting  unemployed. 

Relief  agencies  in  other  cities  have  been  the  subjects  of  attacks  by 
unemployed  clients  and  in  one  city  it  is  believed  that  two  buildings 
were  burned  by  disaffected  unemployed.  In  a  number  of  other  cities 
there  is  reported  an  increasing  bitterness  and  resentment  with 
threats  to  the  relief  workers  on  the  part  of  the  unemployed  due  to 
inadequate  relief  measures  and  unsatisfactory  methods  of  admin- 
istering relief.  Social  agencies  report  a  growing  irritation  and 
unfriendliness  on  the  part  of  many  clients  as  madequate  relief  is  pro- 
longed and  it  is  suggested  that  only  lack  of  organization  of  leader^ 
ship  plus  a  hopefulness  that  there  will  be  an  improvement  in  relief 
measures  have  prevented  more  serious  disorders  in  a  number  of 
communities. 

If  we  may  be  permitted  to  generalize  from  the  information  that  has 
been  made  available  to  the  committee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers  and  set  forth  the  typical  rather  than  the  exceptional 
situation,  the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 

First.  There  has  been  a  growing  number  of  persons  who  have 
reached  the  point  of  complete  destitution  and  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  the  unemployed  are  receiving  some  relief. 

Second.  An  additional  undetermined  number  of  unemployed  are  in 
distress  and  in  actual  want  but  are  not  receiving  assistance  largely 
because  of  inadecjuate  relief  resources. 

Third.  Relief  is  meager  and  limited  largely  to  food  rations  and  some 
fuel.  Rent,  clothing,  light,  and  medical  care  are  being  given  sparsely 
and  inadequately.  Relief  generally  is  on  an  emergency  basis  although 
the  period  of  the  emergency  is  lengthening  and  there  is  little  expect- 
ancy of  improvement. 

Fourth.  Decent  standards  of  relief  and  desirable  methods  of  admin- 
istration have  not  been  achieved  or  have  been  abandoned  and  relief 
giving  is  reverting  to  primitive  methods  and  lacks  competent  organi- 
zation and  administration. 

Fifth.  Work  relief  for  wages  is  being  gradually  abandoned  for  the 
cheaper  and  less  desirable  forms  of  direct  relief  in  grocery  orders  and 
commissary  rations.  Work  is  being  given  by  the  unemployed  as 
relief  equivalent  at  a  rate  of  return  seriously  below  standard  wage 
rates  and  is  possibly  a  factor  in  wage  reductions. 
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SLxth.  Voluntary  funds  have  been  limited  and  are  now  practically 
nonexistent  for  unemployed  relief.  Approximately  90  per  cent  of 
unemployment  relief  is  dependent  upon  governmental  funds. 

Seventh.  The  available  voluntary  funds  must  be  used  for  other 
essential  relief  and  welfare  services.  Failure  to  reach  fund-raising 
goals  threatens  to  curtail  expenditures  for  necessary  welfare  services. 

Eighth.  MunicipaHties  and  counties  are  suffering  from  depleted 
income,  decreased  taxes  and  tax  delinquencies.  Their  credit  fa- 
cihties  are  impaired  and  local  pubhc  funds  for  relief  are  diminishing. 
Because  of  lessened  income  drastic  reductions  are  being  made  by 
municipahties  in  recreational,  health,  and  educational  services. 

Ninth.  The  possibilities  of  aid  from  State  governments  are  limited. 
New  methods  for  obtaining  revenue  are  being  sought  but  the  outlook  is 
not  hopeful.  It  is  doubtful  whether  tax  revenues  or  bonded  indebted- 
ness can  be  increased  to  the  extent  required.  A  large  number  of 
States  have  already  sought  and  obtained  Federal  relief  loans  from  the 
R.  F.  C. 

Tenth.  The  loans  obtained  from  the  R.  F.  C.  have  been  essential  to 
prevent  abandonment  of  relief  efforts,  and  in  some  instances  have 
been  helpful  m  bolstering  up  rehef  standards  which  might  otherwise 
have  declined  to  lower  levels.  They  have  on  the  whole  not  enabled 
the  communities  benefiting  from  these  loans  to  give  adequate  relief  on 
a  minimum  basis  of  subsistence.  At  best  they  have  maintained 
emergency  relief  rations. 

Eleventh.  Uncertainty  of  funds  from  local.  State,  and  Federal 
sources  have  reduced  nearly  all  relief  programs  to  emergency  plans 
operating  on  a  month  to  month  basis.  These  uncertainties  have 
been  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  relief  standards  in  order  not  to 
exhaust  all  funds  before  additional  revenues  were  in  sight. 

Twelfth.  Actual  or  supposed  restrictions  in  the  present  Federal 
rehef  lavy  have  hindered  applications  on  the  part  of  States  and  delayed 
appropriations  with  serious  consequences  to  relief  programs  in  a 
number  of  communities. 

Thirteenth.  Inadequate  local  organization  for  relief  is  highly  preva- 
lent; satisfactory  State  machinery  or  State  programs  for  unemploy- 
ment relief  exist  in  relatively  few*^instances.  This  has  been  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  administration  of  the  Federal  relief  law  and  more 
rapid  progress  can  not  be  made  unless  new  Federal  and  State  legis- 
lation grants  enlarged  opportunities  for  establishing  more  adequate 
relief  systems  and  more  comprehensive  relief  administration  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Fourteenth.  The  effect  of  the  depression  and  of  relief  programs 
have  not  been  adequately  studied.  There  is  conflicting  evidence  on 
euch  consequences  as  starvation,  malnutrition  and  disease.  There  is 
general  agreement  that  standards  of  living  have  been  sharply  reduced 
and  that  housing  congestion  and  general  distress  among  the  unem- 
ployed are  prevalent. 

Fifteenth.  There  is  a  growing  dissatisfaction  and  irritation  on  the 
part  of  the  unemployed  with  ex-isting  rehef  methods  and  inadequate 
doles.  There  have  been  a  number  of  violent  manifestations  result- 
mg  in  deaths,  injuries  and  destruction  of  property.  An  undercur- 
rent of  resentment,  disaffection  and  threats  is  becoming  more  preva- 
lent, and  it  is  believed  that  lack  of  program  and  leadersliip  among  the 
unemployed  has  prevented  more  serious  outbreaks.     A  part  of  the 
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general  dissatisfaction  has  been  diverted  into  mutual  aid  and  self- 
help  projects  among  the  unemployed.  Fears  are  expressed  that  a 
mounting  unrest  may  begin  to  assume  violent  forms  of  expression 
more  frequentlj^  if  constructive  and  adequate  measures  for  reheving 
distress  arising  from  unemployment  do  not  materialize  in  the  near 
future. 

I  have  the  general  detail  schedules. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  incorporate  them 
in  the  record  and  the  committee  is  very  grateful  to  you.  Have  you 
any  further  comment  to  add  to  your  very  able  presentation? 

Mr.  LuRiE.  Not  with  reference  to  the  material  that  has  been 
presented  from  other  cities  to  me.  I  have  not  had  time  to  look  them 
over  thoroughly  and  this  is  all  I  got  out  during  the  recent  week  when 
I  had  time  to  study  the  material. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  any  supplemental  information  which 
will  be  of  service  to  the  committee,  after  you  have  been  able  to  give 
this  data  more  adequate  study,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you 
submit  it,  and  as  I  said  before,  the  committee  is  very  grateful  to  you 
for  your  very  able  presentation. 

The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  10.30  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning,  and  will  meet  in  room  212,  Senate  Office  Building. 

(Whereupon,  at  3.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  to  10.30 
o'clock  a.  m.  to-morrow,  January  4,  1933.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  JANUABY  4,  1933 

United  States  Senate, 
subcommiitee  of  the  committee  on  manufactures, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  subcommittee  reassembled,  pursuant  to  the  recess  of  yesterday, 
at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  212,  Senate  Office  Building. 

Present:  Senators  La  Follette  (chairman),  Costigan,  and  Cutting. 
The  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  will  be  in  order.    Mr.  Hopkins. 

OTATEMENT  OF  HARKY  L.  HOPKINS,  CHAIRMAN,  TEMPORARY 
EMERGENCY  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 
YORK,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hopkins,  will  you  please  give  your  full  name, 
address,  and  present  position  to  the  reporter? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  chairman  of  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  of  the  State  of  New  York,  124 
East  Twenty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  explain  what  that  temporary  relief  ad- 
ministration is,  when  it  came  into  being,  and  what  its  general  func- 
tion is? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  is  a  State  organization  created  in  November, 
1931,  to  administer  direct  unemployment  relief  in  the  State  of  New 
York.    It  administers  only  public  funds — State  and  local  funds. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  funds  from  the  Reconstruction 
Einance  Corporation? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  will  you  please  proceed  in  your  own  way, 
Mr.  Hopkins,  to  give  the  committee  the  benefit  of  such  information  as 
your  experience  has  given  to  you  concerning  the  general  problem 
which  is  under  consideration  by  this  subcommittee  ? 

Senator  Costigan.  Before  you  proceed,  Mr.  Hopkins,  may  I  ask 
if  you  have  applied  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for 
funds? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  No,  Senator,  we  have  not. 

If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  read  a  short  statement  and  make  a  few 
observations  later  on. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  As  chairman  of  the  Temporary  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  of  the  State  of  New  York,  I  am  not  at  the  moment 
-concerned  with  theories  as  to  which  governmental  units  are  responsi- 
ble for  providing  the  funds  for  unemployment  relief.  Rather  would 
I  present  the  exact  unemployment  relief  situation  as  we  find  it,  and 
the  need  for  substantial  additional  funds  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
unemployed,  even  on  a  minimum  basis.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  State  of  New  York  was  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  provide 
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substantial  funds  for  unemployment  relief  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  cities  and  counties  have  made  a  heroic  effort  through  appro- 
priating public  funds,  there  will  in  my  judgment  be  tens  of  thou- 
sands this  winter  without  adequate  relief,  if  Federal  funds  are  not 
available  to  supplement  the  moneys  in  our  cities,  counties,  and  State. 
We  find  ourselves  now  with  a  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  unemployed  persons  in  the  State,  which  are  included  in 
about  a  million  families  without  income  derived  from  employment. 
Of  these  million  families,  250,000  are  now  receiving  public  relief,  and 
at  least  a  hundred  thousand  additional  families  will  need  public  aid 
before  the  winter  is  over. 

There  is  a  need  of  Federal  funds  for  direct  unemployment  relief 
in  New  York,  but  no  full  presentation  of  this  need  can  be  made  with- 
out indicating  the  great  rise  in  supplementary  relief  exi>enditures 
entailed  by  local  unrts  of  government  in  New  York  State  as  a  result 
of  this  depression.  One  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  will  have 
been  spent  for  various  types  of  relief  by  the  units  of  government 
in  New  York  State  in  1932,  of  which  only  half  was  for  direct  unem- 
ployment relief  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Temporary  Emergency 
Relief  Administration.  The  State  bears  no  share  of  the  costs  of 
widows'  i>ensions,  veterans'  relief,  old-age  relief,  hospital  Bills,  or 
the  administration  of  private  unemployment  relief,  the  expenditures 
for  which  in  1932  will  have  amounted  *^to  approximately  $75,000,000. 

It  can  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  aside  from  the*^  public  relief 
which  is  being  jointly  financed  by  the  State  of  New  York  and  local 
units  of  government,  cities  and  counties  must  look  forward  to  paying^ 
from  six  to  seven  million  dollars  a  month  for  miscellaneous  types 
of  relief  which  have  been  unfavorably  influenced  by  the  economic 
depression  and  therefore  have  greatly  increased  their  local  burden. 
Of  this  total  of  $75,000,000,  spent  in  addition  to  public  unemploy- 
ment relief  funds,  about  $30,000,000  represents  private  contributions 
for  unemployment  relief,  which  if  they  continue  to  decline  will  have 
to  be  added  to  the  local  tax  burden. 

Recognizing  at  the  outset  that  the  local  burden  has  been  steadily 
increasing  to  meet  rises  in  supplementary  expenditures  resulting  from 
the  depression,  we  are  here  concerned  primarily  with  that  portion  of 
the  unemployment  relief  problem  which  is,  in  the  main,  confined  to 
those  who  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  are  in  need  of  public  assist- 
ance for  their  necessities  of  life.  The  State  of  New  York  has  appro- 
priated for  expenditure  since  November  1,  1931,  $55,000,000  for  this 
form  of  relief.  Of  this  sum,  $37,000,000  has  been  expended  and  the 
balance  is  available  at  the  rate  of  $4,000,000  a  month  to  supplement 
local  relief  funds.  During  this  same  period  the  cities  and  counties 
have  appropriated  and  expended  for  these  forms  of  unemployment 
relief  approximately  $45,000,000,  or  a  total  of  eighty-two  millions 
from  tax  funds  has  been  expended  in  direct  public  unemployment 
relief.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  families  are  receiving  public 
aid  in  New  York  State.  These  families  include  10  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  State.  About  one-fourth  of  the  unemployed 
families  are  receiving  public  assistance. 

The  total  public  expenditures  in  the  State  for  direct  unemploy- 
ment relief  has  risen  to  eight  million  a  month,  and  the  sum  should  be 
increased  to  at  least  an  average  of  $10,000,000  a  month  during  193;i. 
The  numbers  of  those  who  are  asking  for  relief  are  steadilv  in- 
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ireasing.  In  December,  1931,  the  cost  of  public  relief  in  New  York 
State  was  $2,000,000.  In  December,  1932,  the  cost  of  public  relief 
was  four  times  that  sum. 

While  relief  needs  are  rising,  many  cities  and  counties  in  the  State 
are  finding  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  continue  their 
appropriations,  and  many  districts  have  been  unable  to  appropriate 
anything  like  the  sum  of  money  per  month  that  has  been  needed  to 
meet  the  situation.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  have  done  extremely 
well,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  State  assistance  resulted  in 
cities  and  counties  declining  or  failing  to  meet  their  fair  share  of  the 
obligation.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  funds  for  nnemploy- 
ment  relief,  in  so  far  as  they  are  provided  by  local  units  of  govern- 
ment, are  in  a  large  measure  a  tax  responsibility  on  real  estate.  This 
tax  source  has  now  reached  a  point  where  it  can  not  possibly  be  in- 
creased, and  there  seems  little  or  no  likelihood  of  expectii\g  munici- 
palities in  New  York  to  carry  more  of  a  burden,  and  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  many  of  them  can  continue,  even  to  provide  as  much  as  they^ 
have  in  the  past. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  cities  have  carried  this 
relief  burden  through  1930  and  most  of  1931,  without  any  assistance 
from  the  State,  and  that  even  with  State  aid,  the  number  in  need 
have  mounted  so  rapidly  that  the  net  cost  to  the  local  community 
increased  in  1932  over  1931. 

All  funds  provided  bv  the  State  of  New  York,  including  the 
$30,000,000  bond  issue  will  be  exhausted  by  the  1st  of  May.  The 
State  of  New  York  has  had  such  a  marked  decline  in  its  income  from 
tax  sources,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  taxes  many  millions 
of  dollars  in  1933  and  1934  to  meet  the  normal  costs  of  government, 
irrespective  of  unemployment-relief  costs. 

While  I  believe  the  cities  and  the  State  can  and  should  continue 
to  provide  all  the  funds  that  can  possibly  be  made  available  for 
unemployment  relief,  I  do  not  believe  these  will  be  adequate  without 
Federal  assistance. 

The  unemployment-relief  problem  in  its  magnitude  has  expanded 
beyond  the  capacity  of  local  and  even  State  resources. 

1  have  indicated  to  you  that  in  my  judgment  an  average  of 
300.000  families  will  require  public  aid  in  New  York  State  in  1933. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  this  ratio  of  needy  families  to  the  total  number 
of  families  is  approximately  the  same  throughout  the  Nation.  If 
this  be  so,  3,000,000  unemployed  families,  or  10  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  will  require  assistance  from  public 
funds  in  1933.  If  they  are  to  receive  as  little  as  a  dollar  per  day  per 
family,  the  total  cost  of  direct  unemployment  relief  will  be  well  over 
a  billion  dollars. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  of  the  more  than  a  billion  dollars  needed 
for  relief,  the  Federal  Government  should  provide  in  1933  for  at 
least  half  of  this  amount ;  that  this  should  not  be  in  the  form  of  a 
loan  but  as  a  supplementarv  grant  to  the  several  States. 

Finally,  whatever  our  theories  of  the  relative  responsibilities  of 
governmental  units  for  relief  of  the  unemployed,  it  is  perfectly  clt  ar 
that  the  unemployed  will  not  get  anything  approaching  adequate 
relief  if  the  Federal  Government  does  not  bear  a  substantial  share  of 
the  total  amount.  In  other  words,  I  look  forward  to  the  county,  the 
city,  the  State,  and  the  Federal  Government  providing  the  funds  con- 
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currently  to  meet  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  serious  problem  this 
country  has  ever  faced. 

If  I  may  supplement  that  with  three  or  four  statements 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  have  before  me  a  statement,  which  I  will  file  with 
your  committee,  of  the  public  relief  expenditures  in  a  number  of 
cities  in  New  York  State,  covering  a  period  of  five  months,  June  to 
October,  inclusive,  during  the  years  1930,  1931,  and  1932. 

For  instance,  the  figures  show  that  in  the  city  of  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.,  they  spent  in  that  period  in  1930,  $6,548,  and  in  1932  they 
spent  $155,948.97.  These  figures  show  that  in  some  cases  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  expenditure  of  as  high  as  2,200  per  cent ;  that  the 
average  increase  of  expenditures  has  been  about  a  thousand  per  cent 
in  these  two  years  period  of  time.  The  increase  in  1932  over  1931,  has 
been  anywhere  from  500  to  1,000  per  cent;  in  other  words,  the  cities 
are  facing  a  situation  which  is  unheard  of  and  entails  sums  of  money 
that  can  not  possibly  be  handled  by  them  in  their  budgets. 

There  is  a  great  confusion  in  thinking,  it  seems  to  me,  resulting  in 
the  belief  that  these  cities,  counties,  and  State  are  handling  this 
problem  as  a  budgetary  item.  They  are  not.  No  city  in  the  State 
IS  handling  it  as  a  budgetary  matter.  The  amount  is  too  great  and 
relief  matters  can  not  be  handled  anywhere  as  a  budgetary  item, 
whether  by  county,  city,  or  State  or,*  in  my  opinion,  the  Federal 
Government. 

If  you  wish.  Senator,  I  shall  be  glad  to  file  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  that  incorporated  as  a 
part  of  your  testimony. 

(The  statement  is  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

Public  relief  expenditures  in  five  months  (June-October)  of  19S0,  1931,  and 
1932,  including  cities  for  which  comparable  data  are  available  for  the  sanve 
period  in  the  three  years 

[Cities  In  which  Uiere  were  some  public  funds  for  work  relief  In  1931  are  not  Included 
becnuse  the  work-relief  expenditures  are  not  available.  The  flffures  for  the  1932  oerlod 
include  home  relief  and  work  relief ;  so  far  as  Is  known  there  were  no  work  relief  ex- 
penditures in  these  cities  daring  the  two  orecoding  years] 


Welfare  districts 


Total 

Over  60,000 

Albany 

Utica 

Mount  Vernon 
New  Rochelle. 

Under  50,000 

Kingston 

Poughkeepsie.- 

Batavia 

Beacon 

Cortland 

Fulton 

Hornell 

Johnstown 

Little  Falls.-.. 
Middletown... 

Norwich 

Ogdensburg 

Oswego 

Port  Jervis 

Rensselaer 


1930 


1931 


$123, 153. 00 


48,245.00 


22,550.00 
9,178.00 
9.969.00 
0, 548. 00 


74. 906. 00 


4,030.00 
7, 794. 00 
9.409.00 

836.00 

3,564.00 

10, 106. 00 

599.00 
1, 526. 00 
2,687.00 

932.00 
1,806.00 
1,061.00 
19.941.00 
3,127.00 
3.045.00 


$190, 846.  78 


66,416.70 


23.  781.  95 
18,  748. 24 
12, 159. 69 
10, 736. 82 


125,430.06 


12,262.26 

15.005.49 

14. 164. 14 

2. 646. 38 

5.660.11 

12,075.71 

1,940.09 

2,015.45 

4,  748. 86 

720.71 

1,373.12 

3,435.30 

28,228.62 

4,812.65 

3. 642. 10 


1932 


$1,312,094.06 


Increase 

in  1932 

over  1S30 


966 


701,319.49 


160. 600. 28 
219.016.96 
165, 754. 28 
155,948.97 


610, 774. 59 


47,94Z60 
83, 667. 58 
49, 874. 82 
10,751.69 
21.140.61 
63, 158. 23 
12. 790. 45 

9,624.77 
14. 653. 88 

5.957.53 
16,866.39 
16. 296. 25 
156. 944. 13 
27.960.71 
15,388.12 


1,364 


012 
2,286 
1,563 
2,282 


716 


1,090 
973 
430 

1,186 
493 
525 

2,035 
531 
442 
639 

1.020 

1,450 
687 
794 
405 


Increase 

in  1932 

over  1931 


688 


972 


575 

(MS 

1,263 
1,364 


048 


201 
468 
2S3 
306 
274 
423 
560 
378 
206 
727 
1.128 
374 
456 
481 
323 
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Mr.  Hopkins.  We  have  administered  in  New  York  State  a  large 
amount  of  public  money  with  a  temporary  organization  set  up  over- 
night with  the  service  of  hundreds,  and  I  believe,  thousands  of  volun- 
teers—men and  women— throughout  the  State.  All  of  the  money 
has  been  administered  through  public  agencies. 

I  firmly  believe  that  large  sums  of  public  money  could  be  provided, 
that  administrative  machinery  could  be  organized,  the  people  could 
be  secured  to  administer  it,  and  that  these  large  sums  that  we  are 
talking  about  can  be  administered  just  as  eflPectively,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  a  little  more  effectively,  than  they  could  be  adminis- 
tered under  private  auspices.  I  have  worked  all  my  life  in  private 
endeavors  and  this  is  mv  first  venture  into  public  service. 

I  should  like  to  say  this  relief  is  given  in  one  of  two  ways;  either 
work  relief  or  home  relief,  which  means  grocery  orders,  food  orders, 
and  so  forth.  I  think  that  a  plan  of  placing  3,000,000  families 
m  this  country  on  grocery  orders  and  having  their  gas  bill  paid  by 
orders  will  have  very  serious  and  unfavorable  effects  upon  the  whole 
country  for  many,  many  years  to  come. 

Bear  in  mind  we  are  dealing  with  people  now  who  have  never  had 
relief  before  in  their  lives.  I  saw  the  records  recently  of  a  list  of 
300  families  who  applied  for  relief  and  not  one  of  them  had  had 
relief  or  connection  with  relief  organizations  before  in  their  lives. 
The  first  time  they  get  a  grocery  order  it  is  tough,  the  second  time  it 
is  tough,  and  the  third  time  even,  but  if  that  man  keeps  on  beating  a 
path  to  a  welfare  office  to  get  a  grocery  order  he  will  gradually  learn 
the  way  and  it  will  be  a  pretty  hard  job  to  get  him  off  of  that  path. 

We  can  put  to  work,  in  New  York  State,  if  we  had  the  money, 
50,000  nien  on  perfectly  good,  useful,  work  projects— not  self -liquidat- 
ing projects,  but  public  projects  needed  by  the  State  and  cities.  That 
could  be  done  right  away,  and  within  two  months  we  could  put  to* 
work  100,000  men  on  those  works.  It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  impor- 
tant things  in  this  situation  is  to  explore  the  merits  and  the  possibili-^ 
ties  of  work  relief  as  compared  with  home  relief. 

Senator  Costigan.  What  types  of  projects  have  you  in  mind  for 
work  relief? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Great  projects  in  public  parks  around  public  build- 
ings, roads,  grading  projects  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions,  building 
playgrounds  and  new  parks.  We  have  built  new  parks,  and  we  are 
building  many  more. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  if  we  had  Federal  funds  and  could  go  to  a 
city  and  arrange  for  the  development  of  a  whole  new  water-supply 
system,  we  could  put  5,000  men  to  work  for  two  years.  We  could  go 
to  the  city  I  have  in  mind  and  say,  "  We  will  pay  the  wages  and  you 
pay  the  material  cost."  I  feel  on  that  basis  we  could  get  great  public 
projects  started  in  the  near  future.  When  I  say  we  could  put  50,000 
men  to  work,  I  mean  on  projects  that  we  could  start  within  the  next 
few  weeks—two  or  three  weeks— if  we  had  the  money. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  Congress  give  very  wide  powers  to- 
this  temporary  organization  you  propose  to  set  up  and  that  it  be 
authorized  to  establish  rules  and  regulations  to  govern  itself.  Some 
commission  must  be  given  wide  powers  in  this  matter.  It  must 
exercise  them  immediately.  In  my  judgment,  that  should  be  done 
soon.  People  will  be  just  as  hungry  between  now  and  March  4  as 
they  will  be  after  March  4. 
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I  think  it  is  a  conservative  estimate  to-day  that  there  are  500,000 
families  in  the  United  States  not  getting  relief  who  should  be 
receiving  it  and  if  this  or  a  similar  bill  should  be  passed  by  Congress, 
these  500,000  families  and  500,000  more  could  be  given  the  assistance 
they  need. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  have  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  you  amplify  your  state- 
ment that  the  funds  provided  by  the  State  of  New  York  did  not 
result  in  any  relaxation  of  activity  on  the  part  of  cities  and  counties. 
Many  persons  have  criticized  any  action  by  the  Federal  Government 
based  on  the  theory  of  grants  in  aid,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
cause  the  cities,  counties,  and  States  to  wash  their  hands,  so  to  sjxjak, 
of  the  relief  problems,  throwing  it  all  on  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Well,  that  certainly  has  not  happened  in  New  York. 
Why  it  has  not  happened,  I  think,  is  probably  due  to  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  when  the  State  comes  to  the  assistance  of  the  local 
community  the  problem  is  so  acute,  it  is  right  on  the  public  officials' 
necks  in  the  towns  and  cities;  therefore,  they  do  not  stand  on 
ceremony  and  say  "  We  will  not  do  our  share  and  if  the  State  does 
not  come  in  we  will  not  take  care  of  them."  They  have  to  take  care 
of  them.  The  second  reason,  I  think,  was  the  policy  of  the  State 
to  say  "  We  will  help  you ;  we  will  go  a  long  way  with  you.  If  you 
are  bankrupt  and  broke,  we  will  finance  the  whole  business,"  as  we 
have  done.  We  talked  with  the  public  officials  and  put  this  relief 
plan  on  the  ground  of  a  great  public  service,  and  we  found  that  the 
bankers  and  public  citizens  in  the  various  cities  are  more  than  willing 
to  meet  us  half  way. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Federal  Government,  with  half  a  billion 
dollars  a  year,  could  ^et  a  similar  amount  from  the  cities,  counties, 
and  States  throughout  this  country.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  how 
the  relief  funds  are  administered. 

Senator  Costioan.  You  spoke  of  volunteer  workers  assisting  you. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes. 

Senator  Costigax.  Are  they  trained  workers? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  No  sir :  business  men  in  the  main.  We  organized  in 
New  York  State  what  we  call  work  bureaus  in  every  county,  city, 
and  town,  and  they  have  charge  of  the  work  relief.  The  interesting 
development  of  this  program  is  that  the  business  men,  bankers,  law- 
yers, some  of  whom  are  giving  all  of  their  time,  believe  in  the  giving 
of  work  relief  in  preference  to  home  relief.  They  are  business  men ; 
but  they  are,  in  the  main,  people  with  imagination.  They  employ 
trained  workers  to  do  the  investigation  of  the  families,  but  they  run 
the  program.  They  talk  to  the  city  councils  about  appropriating 
money  and  talk  to  us.  We,  of  course  have  an  engineering  staff  that 
must  approve  the  projects  before  they  are  put  into  operation.  No 
one  can  start  a  project  unless  we  approve  it.  If  a  city  wants  a 
waterworks  development,  we  must  approve  the  project  because  we 
will  pay  40  per  cent  of  the  cost.  I  think  you  can  interest  the  services 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  people  in  unemployment  relief  this  year. 

Senator  Costigan.  The  fact  they  have  volunteered  indicates  they 
have  imagination. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes. 

Senator  Costigan.  You  have  already  indicated  your  judgment  that 
the  present  legislation  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs. 


Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes,  sir;  on  two  counts.  Of  course  you  under- 
stand that  in  our  State  there  is  a  grave  question  as  to  whether  funds 
from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for  unemployment 
relief  are  a  loan ;  there  is  a  legal  question  whether  it  is  a  loan  and 
nothing  that  Congress  can  put  into  the  bill,  of  course,  will  affect  the 
constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York.  There  may  be  difference  of 
opinion,  from  the  point  of  view  of  New  York  State,  whether  that 
does  constitute  a  loan. 

The  second  matter  is  the  required  certificate  that  the  State  has 
not  money  available  or  money  that  can  be  made  available  for  unem- 
ployment relief.  That  is  a  pretty  difficult  certificate  to  ask  the 
governor  of  a  State  to  put  his  name  to.  We  do  not  like  that.  We 
would  like  to  see  this  amended. 

On  the  whole,  I  personally  would  like  to  see  it  taken  out  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  The  R.  F.  C.  could  act  as  the 
fiscal  agent  and  handle  the  money.  This  other  body  should  be  set 
up  as  a  temporary  relief  administration  and  the  administration 
should  have  very  wide  powers. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  New  York  law  provide  wide  discretionary 
powers  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Which  permitted  you  to  decide  whether  it  should 
be  on  the  basis  of  home  relief  or  work  relief? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  It  gave  us  wide  powers.  One  section  of  the  emer- 
gency relief  law  wiped  out  all  powers  of  statute  provisions  conflicting 
with  it  and  another  section  prescribed  that  this  emergency  relief  law 
should  be  given  liberal  interpretation  and  it  has  been  given  liberal 
interpretation  by  the  Attorney  General  of  our  State. 

Senator  Costigan.  How  do  you  deal  with  transients  in  New  York 
State  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Anybody  is  eligible  for  relief  who  has  been  in  our 
State  for  two  years.  Most  of  the  transient  homeless  have  been  in  the 
State  for  two  years.    We  are  putting  the  homeless  in  lodging  houses. 

We  have  just  started  a  little  experiment  in  a  park  of  housing  a 
number  of  homeless  men  in  barracks.  Thev  are  working  around  the 
park  and  are  paid  six  dollars  a  week.  They  get  their  board  and 
room  and  have  a  dollar  or  so  for  incidental  expenses. 

Senator  Costigan.  Have  you  no  considerable  tide  of  homeless  men 
who  are  drifting  from  other  States  and  who  do  not  come  under  your 
2-year  provision? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  think  Mr.  Hodson  can  answer  that  question  better 
than  I.  He  has  more  intimate  contact  with  those  figures.  AVe  do 
have  large  numbers  of  them  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  cities  are 
hberally  interpreting  this  section  of  the  law  which  says  they  shall 
have  a  residence  for  two  years.  They  do  give  them  some  kind  of  re- 
lief, however. 

Mind  you,  I  think  we  have  had  as  much  monev  available  for  public 
relief  as  any  State  in  the  Union,  but  in  my  opinion,  our  funds  have 
been  inadequate. 

Senator  Costigan.  If  your  administrators  are  not  winking  at  the 
law  these  i^ople  are  suffering  more  than  the  usual  beneficiaries? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  No,  I  would  not  say  that.  I  think  the  people  who 
are  suffering  most  are  the  family  men.     Manv  of  them  dislike  to 
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apply  for  home  relief.  They  will  go  hungry  first.  If  you  are 
speaking  of  relative  suffering,  I  think  that  the  families  suffer  the 
most. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  whether  you  found,  when  you  set  up 
this  organization,  that  you  could  make  use  of  the  existing  relief 
organizations  in  the  counties  or  cities,  or  whether  you  found  it 
necessary  to  set  up  or  reorganize  the  existing  relief  agencies? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  We  have  what  is  known  as  a  commissioner  of  public 
welfare  in  every  city  and  county.  We  use  that  commissioner  for 
home  relief  and  then  set  up  our  own  agency  for  work  relief.  We 
deal  with  two  agencies  in  every  community  oi  the  Government.  We 
do  not  work  through  private  agencies. 

Senator  Costigan.  What  is  the  cost  of  administration  in  securing 
and  putting  your  voluntary  workers  into  the  field? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  It  depends  on  how  you  work  them.  First  of  all  we 
have  a  staff  of  10  or  12  auditors.  We  have  a  well-trained  staff,  and 
the  cost  of  administration  is  very  little  as  compared  with  the  whole 
program.  Then,  one  of  the  reasons  for  whatever  success  we  have 
had,  has  been  because  the  law  permitted  us  to  put  trained  workers 
into  all  of  the  welfare  districts,  and  I  presume  we  are  paying  the 
salaries  of  five  or  six  hundred  trained  workers. 

Senator  Costigan.  In  other  words,  the  organization  is  far  from 
being  on  a  voluntary  basis  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Senator,  I  do  not  want  to  leave  that  impression. 
The  foundation  of  the  whole  organization  is  on  the  basis  of  trained 
service.    On  top  of  it  is  much  voluntary  service. 

Senator  Costigan.  It  would  not  be  economical  to  endeavor  to  get 
along  without  trained  assistance  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  could  not  do  it.  You  are  defeated  on  all  fronts, 
if  you  tried  that. 

benator  Costigan.  Does  the  State  have  a  central  administration? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes.  We  have  a  budget,  I  presume,  of  $30,000  a 
month  for  the  State  administration  which  leads  me  to  believe  that 
the  administrative  cost  provided  in  your  bill  is  very  small.  There 
are  other  details  of  the  bill  which  I  should  be  glad  to  write  you  about. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

Senator  Costigan.  You  have  a  field  service  that  deals  with  the 
counties  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes,  sir ;  a  very  good  one. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  committee  thanks  you  for  the 
information  you  have  given  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  SAMUEL  A.  GOLDSMITH,  EXECUTIVE  DIBECTOB 
OF  THE  JEWISH  CHAEITIES  OF  CHICAQO 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Goldsmith,  will  you  please  state  for  the  record 
your  name  and  occupation? 

Mr.  Goldsmith.  Samuel  A.  Goldsmith,  executive  director  of  the 
Jewish  Charities  of  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  A  year  ago  when  the  committee  had  this  problem 
before  it,  you  gave  some  illuminating  and  helpful  testimony  con- 
xjerning  Chicago  and  the  communities  adjacent  thereto.  The  com- 
mittee will  be  glad  if  you  will  bring  that  testimony  down  to  date. 
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Mr.  Goldsmith.  I  will  do  so  and  I  hope  I  shall  throw  more  light 
than  heat  on  the  discussion. 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  unemployment  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  the  amount  of  unemployment  continues  to  increase  in  Chicago, 
in  Cook  County,  and  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

I  do  not  want  to  burden  the  record  with  tlie  detailed  figures 
again,  but  I  might  say  that  the  Federal  census  of  1930  indicated 
265,123  unemployed  in  Illinois.  In  January,  1931,  there  were  756,739. 
An  estimate  made  in  advance  of  the  hearings  last  year,  in  October, 
showed  1,049,000.  The  local  estimate  used  before  the  rehearing,  if 
I  may  call  it  that,  last  spring,  showed  1,125,000,  and  the  present 
<?stimates  show,  for  Illinois,  1,400,000. 

These  figures  are,  in  a  sense,  quite  devastating  because  for  Chi- 
cago and  Cook  County  it  is  now  estimated,  using  the  census  figure 
as  a  base,  that  there  are  800,000  to  850,000  unemployed  and  this  means 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total  employable  population  of  the  census 
of  1930. 

For  the  State  of  Illinois  the  figures,  based  on  the  employable  popu- 
lation of  about  3,200,000,  shows  that  there  are  about  two-lifths  of  the 
total  employable  population  out  of  work. 

V  i^/u^^^  ^^^®^  ^^  *^^^  indexes  of  pay  rolls  and  employment  pub- 
lished by  the  State  department  of  labor,  in  which  the  statistician 
was  good  enough  to  write  in  the  figures  for  November— our  index  of 
employment  for  all  the  reporting  industries  stands  for  November  of 
this  year  at  58.4.     The  100  figure  is  for  1925-1927. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  compare  with  November  a  vear 
ago? 

Mr.  Goldsmith.  Sixty-eight  and  one-tenth  for  November  a  year 
ago ;  for  November,  1930,  it  was  81.8 ;  November,  1929,  101.9. 

For  the  Chicago  manufacturing  industries  the  index  of  emplov- 
ment  stands  at  51.8. 

Now,  taking  pay  rolls;  for  all  reporting  industries  in  Illinois,  the 
index  stands  at  37.4.  That  means  for  every  dollar  in  1925  to  1927 
spent  in  wages,  37  cents  is  being  spent  now. 

For  Chicago  manufacturing  industries  the  index  of  pay  rolls 
stands  at  28.5.     It  is  an  almost  unbelievable  situation. 

Senator  Cutting.  How  does  that  compare  with  1929? 

Mr.  GopsMiTH.  That  was  100.9.  That  means  that  for  every  dol- 
lar spent  in  wages  in  1929  about  28  cents  is  being  spent  to-day.* 

The  average  weekly  earnings  in  Chicago  manufacturing  indus- 
tries—I  have  only  the  October  figure  here— are  down  to  $19.  In  1929 
that  was  $31. 

So  you  have  the  fact  of  declining  employment  and  pay  rolls  low- 
almost  one-quarter  of  what  they  were— and  also  a  lower  weekly 
average  wage.         *  *  *^ 

I  just  want  to  refer  to  one  other  index  which  has  something  to  do 
with  employrnent  and  that  is  our  index  of  estimated  expenditures 
for  Chicago  building,  based  on  permits  issued.  It  stood,  in  October, 
at  1.8  and  in  October,  1929,  it  stood  at  134.2.  The  statistician  of  the 
department  tells  me  that  he  had  a  statistical  problem  because  in 
November  it  is  indicated  that  this  index  is  less  than  1— a  fraction  of 
1.    bo  much  for  the  statistics  of  unemployment. 
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There  are  other  points  which  I  should  like  to  bring  up  to  date — 
relief  needs,  estimate  of  relief  funds  needed  for  1933,  possible  re- 
sources to  meet  those  needs  in  1033,  and  certain  local  conditions  con- 
trolling those  resources,  and,  then,  somewhat  along  the  line  of  Mr. 
Hopkins's  testimony,  to  give  you  my  personal  reaction  to  this  bill. 

As  for  relief  needs — and  I  speak  principally  now  of  Chicago  and 
Cook  County — in  November,  1930,  we  served  16,500  families.  Now, 
please  get  the  increases  here. 

In  November,  1931,  we  served  97,000  families. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  increase,  in  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Goldsmith.  I  do  not  have  the  percentages  here,  but  I  can 
roughly  indicate  it.     That  is  almost  five  times. 

In  November,  1932,  we  served  161,000  families,  almost  ten  times  as 
many  families  as  in  1930,  and  in  1929  it  used  to  be  nine  or  ten 
thousand  families  a  month. 

In  addition  to  those  families  in  Cook  County,  there  are  about  75,- 

000  families  in  what  we  call  down-state,  which  really  means  every- 
thing outside  of  Cook  County.  So,  at  the  present  time,  there  are 
about  230,000  families  receiving  relief  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

In  November,  1931,  Chicago  and  Cook  County  spent  $1,612,287  in 
relief. 

In  November.  1932,  we  spent  about  $4,500,000— in  Chicago  and 
Cook  County.  Roughly,  that  is  three  times  the  amount  we  spent 
last  year. 

For  the  year  1931  we  spent  $10,857,713  in  Chicago  and  Cook 
Countv  in  relief. 

In  1932  our  probable  expenditures — l)ecause  the  Decenil)er  figures 
are  not  available — will  be  a  little  over  $40,000,000,  which  is  about 
four  times  that  of  the  previous  year. 

If  you  consider  March  as  the  high  point  in  the  year  (which  is 
borne  out  by  the  figures),  in  March,  1930,  there  were  12,984  families 
that  received  $167,985,  in  relief. 

In  1931  there  were  54,969  families  that  received  in  relief  $879,218— 
over  four  times  as  many  families  that  received  about  seven  times  the 
amount  in  relief. 

In  1932, 130,784  families  in  March  received  $2,612,211  in  relief. 

In  1933  I  should  estimate  that  for  Chicago  and  Cook  County  there 
will  be  about  200,000  families  in  March  that  will  receive  relief  and 
the  governor's  commission,  which  has  been  conservative  in  its  esti- 
mates, es-timates  they  will  spend  $7,000,000.     My  own  estimate,  which 

1  think  is  more  adequate,  is  that  the  amount  will  be  $8,500,000. 

Recapitulating  then— March,  1930,  and  March,  1933,  we  have  $167,- 
985  as  against  $8,500,000  or  $7,000,000;  12,984  families  as  against 
200,000. 

In  addition  we  are  giving  shelter  at  the  present  time — and  these 
curves  [exhibiting]  can  be  filed— to  more  than  20,000  homeless 
single  men  and  women. 

Mr.  Goldsmith.  The  estimates,  of  course,  depend  a  great  deal  on 
what  you  call  adequate,  but  as  to  adequate  relief,  in  passing  I  would 
say  that  Illinois,  of  course,  has  been  a  very  good  example  of  help 
extended  by  Federal  funds.  We  have  received  a  great  deal  of  help 
in  that  direction,  but  I  will  refer  to  that  in  more  detail  in  a  moment. 
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May  I  read  from  a  manual  published  by  the  Illinois  Emergency 
Relief  Commission  (Federal),  which  supervises  the  expenditure  of 
both  State  and  Federal  funds? 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mr.  Goldsmith.  We  have  been  engaged  in  a  great  biological  experi- 
ment in  Illinois.  We  have  been  experimenting  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  money  and  food  that  will  keep  people  fairly  healthy. 
Now,  quoting  from  this  manual,  page  33,  on  Standards  of  Adequacy : 

The  commission  has  declared  its.  intent  witli  regard  to  adequacy  of  relief. 
It  has  further  defined  its  aim  as  tlie  maintenance  of  "a  standard  of  living 
which  will  prevent  suffering." 

That  is  a  negative  standard;  in  other  words,  not  a  standard  of 
living  which  will  promote  health;  not  a  standard  of  living  that  will 
rehabilitate  families ;  not  a  standard  of  living  which  will  promote  or 
conserve  what  we  call,  in  common  parlance,  the  American  standard 
of  living,  but  merely  a  standard  of  living  which  will  prevent 
suffering.     [Reading :] 

It  is  the  dutj',  then,  of  the  county  committee  to  determine  for  the  communities 
within  its  charge  what  is  the  required  amount  of  relief  to  prevent  physical 
sufiferinjr.  To  do  this  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  requires  a  study  of  the 
specific  needs  of  a  given  family  and  an  estimate  <»t'  costs  at  a  minimum  rate. 
The  amount  to  be  put  into  the  family  will  be  the  difference  between  the  mini- 
mum needs  and  the  total  income  of  the  family  from  all  sources. 

Now,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  [reads]  : 

Clothing. — Clothing  hag  a  place  In  the  relief  program  only  as  a  preventative 
of  physical  suffering. 

Not  to  promote  self-respect;  not  to  promote  even  warmth.  [Con- 
tinues reading:] 

Comfort,  appearance,  decency,  or  even  school  attendence  are  not  primary 
aims  of  the  commission. 

I  have  never  read  anything  more  cynical  than  that.  Yet,  this  is 
a  commission  which  has  been  whole-hearted  in  its  task  and  has  done 
everything  possible  for  the  people  of  the  State,  and  has  had  men  like 
Mr.  Ryerson,  the  chairman,  virtually  give  up  his  private  affairs  and 
come  to  Washington  frequently  to  secure  funds  and  other  assistance. 

The  manual  continues: 

These  factors,  however,  are  important,  and  in  so  far  as  practicable,  may  be 
given  consideration.  The  county  committee  may  make  provision  for  supplying 
shoes  or  other  clothing  needed  that  a  child  may  attend  school.  Such  help, 
however,  is  to  be  issued  only  on  the  basis  of  actual  need.  Clothing  that  is 
provided  through  commission  funds  must  still  be  regarded  as  prevention  of 
suffering  and  issued  only  in  anticipation  of  that  contingency. 

Quoting  further: 

Types  of  disallowed  relief. — Rents,  hospital  care,  school  supplies,  have  been 
specifically  denied  by  the  commission  in  strict  accord  with  the  theory  and 
policy  that  aid  is  for  indi^duals,  not  for  institutions,  and  is  to  prevent  physical 
suffering. 

It  is  true  that  many  landlords  are  suffering  loss  because  of  the  inability 
of  tenants  to  pay  rent,  but  neither  the  commission  nor  the  committee  is  charged 
with  the  relief  of  landlords  exceptots  they  qualify  for  aid  as  above  described. 

Personally  I  differ  from  the  commission  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  estimate  which  they  recently  made  which  it  apparently  released 
to  the  press  yesterday  because  I  saw  a  brief  "  release  "  in  the  Wash- 
ington papers  of  yesterday. 
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The  commission  estimates  that  $92,000,000  will  be  needed  in  Illi- 
nois next  year. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  next  year,  you  mean 

Mr.  Goldsmith.  I  mean  this  calendar  year,  1933.  I  beg  your 
pardon. 

However,  that  estimate  is  based  on  its  present  standards  of  opera- 
tion. That  estimate  is  based  on  a  disaster  standard  of  operation — 
disaster  in  the  technical  social  work  sense.  It  fails  to  recognize  that 
no  one  has  ever  experienced  a  prolonged  "  disaster  "  for  three  or  four 
years ;  it  fails  to  recognize  that  when  a  disaster  occurs  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Messina,  or  Tokio,  the  world  pours  in  money,  people  go  to  work, 
and  rebuilding  begins.  In  other  words,  all  great  economic  forces  of 
finance,  reconstruction,  and  reemployment  are  set  at  work.  We  are 
simply  keeping  people  alive  in  this  situation  and  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant thing,  in  the  psychology  of  the  situation,  for  us  to  realize. 

On  the  basis  of  present  standards,  the  Illinois  emergency  relief 
commission  has  made  an  estimate  of  $92,000,000  for  this  year. 

Now,  with  all  the  inhibitions  thrown  around  the  work — nonpayment 
of  rent,  and  so  forth — there  is  a  difference  of  $10,  at  least,  a  month 
in  relief ;  in  other  words,  while  the  management  of  the  relief  agency 
may  be  spending,  let  us  say,  $25  a  month  during  the  month  of  No- 
vember, other  family  welfare  agencies  in  Chicago,  doing  a  more  com- 
plete job  with  families  are  spending  $35  a  month.  This  is  not  a 
maximum  but  a  minimum  standard.  If  one  estimates  on  the  basis 
of  the  two-fifths  difference.  Cook  County  will  need  from  $58,000,000 
to  $60,000,000  on  any  basis  that  will  get  us  back  on  a  firm  foundation 
of  good  social  work.  This  means  that  we  would  be  dealing  with 
families  and  with  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  children  in  these 
families,  on  the  basis  of  rehabilitation  and  good  social  work  rather 
than  on  a  basis  of  a  minimum  disaster  program. 

For  the  second  half  of  the  year,  since  none  of  us  can  see  any  great 
progiess  in  reemployment — and  if  there  were,  there  would  be  a  lag 
between  the  beginning  of  reemployment  and  the  diminution  oi 
relief — it  may  be  estimated  that  we  will  need  $50,000,000,  which  for 
Cook  County,  on  the  basis  of  adequate  service,  amounts  to  $107,000,- 
000  for  the  year  1933. 

It  is  a  little  hazardous  to  estimate  the  situation  down  State.  There 
is  not  the  same  kind  of  work  being  done  down  there.  Volunteer 
workers  are  not  only  charged  with  the  policy  making,  but  often 
do  the  actual  work.  But  if  one  applies  the  same  standards  there^ 
one  would  estimate  about  $14,000,000  down  State,  or  about  $120,- 
000,000  for  the  whole  State. 

What  are  the  resources  with  which  to  meet  the  relief  needs?  In 
1932,  this  last  year,  we  raised  a  private  fund  known  as  the  joint 
emergency  relief  fund.  We  raised  it  in  1931  and  spent  only  $3,000,« 
000  in  1932.  That  fund  was  to  last  from  October,  1931,  to  October^ 
1932,  but  w^as  exhausted  on  February  1.  1932. 

The  State  of  Illinois  issued  bonds,  authorizing  an  issue  of  $20,0<^)0,- 
000,  of  which  $18,750,000  was  used  in  this  work. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  loans  for  1932 — the  last 
loan  was  for  January,  1933 — amounted  to  about  $25,300,000. 

You  see,  therefore,  that  we  received  more  money,  practically 
speaking,  from  the  Federal  Government  than  we  raised  locally ^ 
either  through  State  or  private  financing. 
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What,  again,  are  the  available  resources  for  1933?  Similar  to  the 
joint  emergency  relief  fund  of  last  year,  we  organized  in  the  fall 
of  1932  the  eniergency  welfare  fund.  This  was  primarily  to  keep 
the  private  social  work  agencies  going  and  it  was  required  in  order 
to  keep  any  modicum  of  service  going  in  the  hospitals  and  clinics. 
One  hospital  in  Chicago  had  cut  its  free  service  from  100  beds  to 
15.  This  was  a  good  hospital,  managed  by  able  trustees.  Others 
had  cut  such  service  30  per  cent.  We  tried  to  restore  to  utilization 
at  least  400  beds,  so  that  the  Cook  County  Hospital,  which  is  the 
only  free  hospital  in  that  area,  would  be  supplemented  at  least  to 
that  extent  in  its  service. 

In  this  emergency  welfare  fund,  the  quota  of  which  was  $7,500,000, 
there  has  been  set  aside  about  $5,000,000  for  relief ;  of  the  $7,500,000 
that  originally  was  its  quota  we  have  thus  far  raised  $4,500,000  from 
private  sources.  Many  are  hopeful  that  we  will  raise  six  to  seven 
and  one-half  million  dollars  ultimately.  So  you  can  count  on  from 
three  to  four  million  dollars  in  Chicago  and  Cook  County  from 
private  funds  in  1933  for  relief. 

House  bill  No.  51 — that  is  the  State  legislature — was  a  bill  which 
authorized  a  bond  issue  of  $17,000,000  by  Cook  County  for  relief 
purposes.  This  bond  issue  was  advertised  for  bids  but  there  were 
no  bids.  They  were  "  full  faith  and  credit  bonds "  which  means 
that  they  were  based  on  the  real-estate  tax.  The  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  took  $6,500,000.  Whether  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  will  take  the  other  $11,000,000, 1,  naturally,  do 
not  know. 

Senate  bill  No.  4  authorized  counties  in  Illinois  to  issue  bonds  to 
the  extent  of  six  times  their  allotment  from  the  motor-fuel  tax, 
which  is  1  cent  out  of  the  3-cent  State  tax.  Probably  there  will  be 
no  bids  for  those  bonds  because  for  Cook  County,  the  original 
$20,000,000  of  the  1932  allotment  has  to  be  retired  from  the  1-cent 

given  to  Cook  County  from  the  motor-fuel  tax.  One-half  of  it 
as  to  go  to  interest  charges,  and  one-half  to  retiring  the  bonds. 
It  is  very  questionable  whether  the  bonds  will  be  issued. 

House  bill  No.  24  authorized  Cook  County  to  levy  a  1  per  cent 
retail  sales  tax.  There  is  grave  question  of  the  expense  and  the 
practicability  of  a  single  county  levying  a  sales  tax,  and  so  nothing 
nas  been  done  in  this  respect. 

However,  this  legislation  which  authorized  the  motor- fuel  tax 
allotment  to  counties,  will  be  of  tremendous  help  down  State  and 
the  relief  commission's  statistician  estimates  that  this  will  reduce 
the  down-State  needs  from  $14,000,000— my  estimate— to  $6,000,000. 
We  will  have  available,  in  other  words,  down  State,  about  $8,000,000. 

I  know  this  is  a  little  complicated  but  I  will  summarize  it  in  a 
moment. 

The  sixth  item  is  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  I 
do  not  know  but  that  we  have  got  into  the  attitude  that  the  R^on- 
struction  Finance  Corporation  owes  us  $12,000,000  of  the  $45,000,000. 
There  is  still  $12,000,000  of  the  original  $45,000,000  left. 

The  motor-fuel  tax  diversion  will  be  about  $2,000,000  for  Cook 
County. 

So,  actually,  there  will  be  $3,000,000  from  private  funds ;  $6,500,- 
000  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  on  the  $17,000,000 
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bond  issue ;  there  is  $8,000,000  clown  State ;  there  is  a  possibility  of 
securin«:  $12,000,000  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
in  the  absence  of  other  legislation  and  $2,000,000  from  other  sources, 
or  a  total  of  $31,510,000. 

If,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  j^ou  were  to  assume  that  all  of  this 
legislation  is  worth  its  face  value — that  is.  you  couhl  actually  get 
the  $36,000,000  out  of  the  motor-fuel  tax  allotment,  that  you  could 
collect  the  $11,000,000  from  the  bonds  and  levy  the  sales  tax,  you  still 
would  have  only  $51,000,000  against  a  need  of  $120,000,000. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  a  1,  2,  or  3  per  cent  sales 
tax  in  Illinois.  Whether  that  is  practicable  in  the  light  of  the 
talk  of  a  Federal  law,  is  undetermined ;  $19,000,000  is  estimated  as 
the  gross  return  on  a  1  per  cent  tax.  based  on  the  1930  retail  sales, 
corrected  by  the  Federal  reserve  tank  retail  department  stores 
index. 

I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  in  a  minute  about  the  tax  situation  in 
Illinois  and  you  can  judge  whether  or  not  we  can,  without  reducing 
present  taxes,  add  other  taxes  in  Illinois. 

It  is  perfectly  apparent,  however,  that  we  will  need  help  from  Fed- 
eral sources,  a  minimum  of  $50,000,000,  and  at  the  maximum  $90,- 
000,000,  in  Illinois  this  year. 

Now,  there  are  certain  conditions  which  control  tax  legislation 
in  our  State.  In  1930  taxes  were  levied  in  Cook  County  on  $12,- 
206,000,000  of  taxable  property.  The  owners  of  $5,734,000,000  of 
this  did  not  pay  the  1930  taxes  by  September  2,  1932.  The  date  of 
delinquency  was  in  June. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  makes  a  very  good  summary  of  this  situation 
in  interviews  with  the  auditor  of  the'city  and  the  county  comptroller's 
office,  under  date  of  September  2,  1932.  The  estimate  of  the  unpaid 
taxes  for  1928,  1929,  and  1930,  amounted  to  $200,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  We  should  like  to  have  those  interviews  incor- 
porated in  the  record  at  the  close  of  your  statement. 

Mr.  Goldsmith.  Now,  Mr.  Hagenauer,  the  auditor,  estimates  this 
is  not  due  to  any  tax  strike  now;  the  people  just  simply  haven't  the 
money. 

For  the  1929  taxes,  there  were  181,000  forfeitures  of  parcels  of 
real  estate  to  the  State  for  nonpayment  of  taxes.  Hegenauer  esti- 
mates for  1930  there  will  be  320,000,  about  40  per  cent  of  the  taxable 
property  in  the  county. 

We  have  had  some  banks  closed.  The  State  auditor's  office  indi- 
cates a  total  of  142  banks  have  closed,  and  there  has  been  one  esti- 
mate that  $250,000,000  in  deposits  were  involved. 

In  Cook  County,  in  1932,  98  banks  closed. 

Now,  Mayor  Cermak  and  Governor-elect  Horner  liave  both  been 
pledged  to  policies  of  economy  in  government.  I  know  that  Mayor 
Cermak  has  made  great  efforts  in  this  direction,  but  in  spite  of  that 
we  have  a  situation  that  again  is  very  difficult.  Cook  County  is  five 
and  one-half  months  behind  in  its  payment  of  salaries  to  its  em- 
ployees.    It  owes  these  employees  about  $5,000,000  in  wages. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  all  types  of  city  employees? 

Mr.  Goldsmith.  No,  sir ;  the  city  is  separate.  I  am  coming  to  that. 
You  may  know  personally  that  we  have  a  very  complex  tax  situation 
there  and  the  thing  is  very  much  involved.    Cook  County,  in  addi- 
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tion,  owes  $1,000,000  to  persons  who  should  be  receiving  mothers' 
pensions  and  blind  pensions.  The  City  of  Chicago  is  behind  and 
owes  its  employees  $16,000,000.  The  board  of  education  is  five  months 
behind  in  paying  the  teachers  and  seven  and  a  half  months  behind 
in  the  payment  of  salaries  to  others,  owing  a  total  of  $22,000,000. 

These  are  figures  secured  from  the  offices  involved  and  they  make  a 
total  of  $43,500,000,  representing  the  debts  owed  by  our  governments 
to  their  employees.  The  situation  became  so  bad  at  one  time  that 
a  relief  station  was  opened  for  these  people  who  are  unemployed, 
in  employment,  in  the  sense  they  do  not  secure  wages  for  their  em- 
ployment; $50,000  was  set  aside  by  the  relief  commission  for  this 
Eurpose  but  it  was  used  up  in  three  days.  The  office  had  to  be  closed, 
ecause  it  was  felt  that  all  of  the  50,000  employees  of  the  city  and 
county  would  come  down  for  relief.  These  are  factors  that  control 
economies  that  can  be  made  in  government.  If  we  are  $200,000,000 
behind  now  and  we  are  not  meeting  the  expenses  of  government  in 
that  we  owe  the  employees  close  to  $50,000,000,  and  m  addition  to 
this  our  private  citizens  have  lost  money  in  banks  closing  and  their 
resources  are  otherwise  diminished,  the  whole  picture  of  relief  needs 
and  taxation  for  relief  needs  is,  of  course,  necessarily  changed. 

Some  people  in  Chicago  still  believe  that  a  considerable  part  of 
the  relief  needs  can  be  met  by  additional  taxation  in  Illinois,  espe- 
cially through  a  sales  tax.  I  believe  that  they  are  entirely  too  opti- 
mistic. The  situation  can  not  be  cleared  up  by  economies  in  gov- 
ernment. The  Sargent  committee  has  forced  economies  in  govern- 
ment. I  do  not  see  how,  with  less  than  fifty  or  eighty  millions  of 
Federal  money,  we  can  get  along.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  private 
funds  can  not  aid  in  the  relief  situation.  We  have  felt  so  in  Cook 
County  and  have  tried  to  work  only  with  the  most  desperately  needy 
people  and  have  tried  just  to  keep  the  hospitals  and  other  institutions 
going  through  private  funds. 

It  also  seems  to  me  quite  evident  that  the  taxes  which  can  be 
levied  in  Cook  County,  even  with  all  the  economies  that  the  governor 
elect  and  the  mayor  have  in  mind,  will  not  begin  to  produce  the 
actual  cost  of  government,  let  alone  an  oversupply  for  relief  pur- 
poses. Even  if  the  highly  problematical  sources  are  realized,  Chi- 
cago and  Cook  County  will  need  this  tremendous  sum  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  if  adequate  work  is  to  be  done. 

We  know  that  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  a  change  in  the 
unemployment  situation  that  will  reflect  a  change  in  the  require- 
ments from  the  Government  and  we  must  unfortunately  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  need  this  huge  fund.  Above  all,  it  is  very  neces- 
sary that  we  impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  own  people  and  the 
people  of  other  States  that  it  is  necessary  to  get  away  from  the  great 
experimental  basis  we  have  used ;  namely,  the  mere  sustenance  of  life, 
a  mere  disaster  basis,  and  think  of  these  people  as  citizens. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  necessary,  in  my  personal,  humble 

i'udgment,  is  that  relief  be  planned  on  some  fairly  long  basis  of  time. 
!  should  judge  from  Mr.  Hopkins's  testimony  that  that  was  planned 
in  New  York  State  when  the  New  York  Legislature  made  the  money 
available.  To  the  same  extent,  in  our  own  case,  the  legislature  did 
not  make  the  money  available  for  one  month,  three  weeks  or  any 
odd  period  of  time,  or  even  the  Sears-Roebuck  month  of  four  weeks. 
It  made  it  available  for  relief  for  some  time  ahead. 
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I  remember  Governor  Smith's  plea  to  the  bankers  in  New  York 
City  that  they  permit  the  relief  agencies  to  plan  their  program  for 
the  entire  winter. 

We  had  a  very  desperate  situation  when  it  was  not  thought  that 
Federal  funds  would  be  available,  and  we  cut  the  relief  food  budget 
25  per  cent.  That  should  never  have  happened,  because  these  figures 
as  to  the  tax  situation  and  unpaid  employees  and  the  closing  of  banks 
and  all  the  desperate  situations  in  Illinois  are  available  to  anyone, 
and  there  should  be  somewhere  a  commission  that  thinks  in  terms  of 
the  needs  of  the  people  and  not  in  terms  of  interest  rates  and  dollars. 
-Relief  needs  need  to  be  planned,  and  if  possible,  for  a  fairly  long- 
term  basis.  We  know  we  are  in  for  a  long  stretch  in  this  business 
and  we  might  as  well  act  on  this  knowledge. 

Planned  relief,  furthermore,  will  make  it  possible  to  set  up 
adequate  machinery.  It  will  leave  local  relief  machinery  above  any 
local  political  or  other  influence  and  will  make  this  the  kind  of 
project  that  it  deserves  to  be  made,  a  project  for  the  relief  of  the 
people. 

I  realize,  with  Mr.  Billikopf  and  others  who  testified  yesterday, 
that  rehef  does  not  solve  the  depression ;  that  there  are  many  prob- 
lems involved  and  important  measures,  from  the  control  of  the  gold 
supply  to  employment  exchanges,  and  so  forth,  that  have  to  do  with 
more  fundamental  aspects.  But  it  happens  to  be  true  that  one  of 
the  things  we  have  done  of  a  constructive  nature,  directly  concerned 
with  the  people's  welfare  in  this  depression,  has  been  the  relief 
program.  It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  we  understand  that 
this  has  to  be  dealt  with  centrally  through  competent  personnel: 
dealt  with  separately  by  people  who  make  it  a  matter  of  prime  im- 
portance and  their  sole  concern;  dealt  with  on  the  basis  of  planned, 
rather  than  hit  or  miss  relief. 

Now,  you  may  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  came  here  more  than 
a  year  ago,  I  hazarded  a  guess  of  $700,000,000  for  relief  needs.  Ac- 
cording to  an  article  written  by  as  careful  a  statistician  as  Leo  Wol- 
man  m  the  last  issue  of  the  Yale  Review,  it  is  indicated  that  we 
shall  have  spent  about  a  billion  to  possibly  a  billion  and  a  quarter 
for  relief  in  1932.  Personally  I  think  the  amount  you  set  up  in  the 
bill  IS  inadequate.  If  we  were  to  adopt  the  Chicago  standards,  you 
would  need  to  have  a  Federal  fund  well  over  a  billion  dollars.  To 
cut  it  in  half,  I  think  you  will  need  from  Federal  funds  for  one  year 
more  than  half  a  billion  dollars.  If  you  want  to  do  an  adequate 
relief  job,  that  fi^re  will  be  somewhere  around  $800,000,000  or 
$1,000,000,000.    It  is  a  terrific  figure,  but  we  are  in  a  war. 

Senator  Costigan.  How  do  your  people  get  hospital  and  health 
care? 

Mr.  Goldsmith.  In  two  ways:  Any  person  in  need  of  free  medical 
attention  can  go  to  the  Cook  County  Hospital  which  is  a  public 
hospital.  Some  private  hospitals  give  free  care.  But  we  have,  from 
the  relief  fund  last  year,  and  the  emergency  welfare  fund  this  year 
set  aside  from  private  subscriptions  definite  sums  of  money  and  we 
are  paying  certain  private  hospitals  $3.75  per  day  for  care  of  desti- 
tute patients.  This  represents  the  average  net  cost  per  day's  care 
for  those  people  who  have  to  be  certified  by  a  family  welfare  agency 
including  the  public  agency  involved.  They  receive  the  same  care 
that  other  patients  do. 
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In  regard  to  the  ambulant  sick,  the  commission  has  so  far  paid  90 
cents  a  visit,  which  is  a  figure  for  those  patients  sent  in  by  welf ai-e 

I   So  generally,  the  free  medical  service  has  been  cared  for  on  one 
hand  by  private  funds  and  the  cUnics  from  public  funds 

as  t^der  "th^priTa^  J^ntf"'  "''''  ^'"'''^'^  ""^^^  *^«  ^t^^^  '^^^^ 

Mr.  Goldsmith.  They  use  the  same  institutions:  so  the  quality  of 
care  would  not  vary  with  the  source  of  the  money  ^ 

benator  Costigan.  Is  there  an  advantage  in  discovering  the  extent 
of  needs  through  a  strong  organization  ?  Does  a  strong  o^rganiSn 
tend  to  discover  needs  which  otherwise  would  not  be  discovered* 

vaSia.e^°''ThTl''-  \  ^'''"il  "  f^'""'^  organization  has  many  ad- 
vantages. The  people  m  the  places  where  there  is  no  organization 
simply  go  underground  and  live  on  relatives  as  described  |es  erday 

do':rcoS"c:^nV^  ^^""^  *^^  p'^^*"'-^  ^^  •--  ^'~  ^- '« 

4on?rrSt"te'tl^'„"^ettve^ieTt^^^^^^  "*  '"^^  ^^'^^ 

chS  wiKKcS::;  ^  ""'^  ''  '""^  ^"^"-«*''*«  <^i^*-t«  ^- 

Mr.  Goldsmith.  I  think  the  State  commission  has  had  oeonle  o-o 

down  and  attempt  to  bring  these  counties  up  to  fairly  decent  stand" 

ards.    Some  have  had  very  low  standards  of  relief;  but  there  i^  a 

win  n^/"rP*.  *"  ^**  {^""^u^P  ■"  *''"'■  standards  so'that  the  people 
will  not  suffer  too  much.    The  personnel  available  in  Cook  cSv 
of  course,  ,s  not  available  in  other  comities,  and  tl^  needs  are  nS 
perhaps  accurately  known  at  the  present  time,  but  there  has  been  iw 

r^nlt  rt1t'''ThereT''r  '"'^^'  '''^  "Ppl^^^g  for  it  in  IlUnoL 
nas  not  got  it.     There  has  been  no  serious  lapse  in  providine  relief 

in  Illinois,  and  for  that  reason  our  figures  of  relief  are  perhTps  more 
indicative  of  the  need  than  in  certain  places  in  New  ffi  State  and 
Pennsylvania  where  families  needing  relief  are  not  served  or  iXf 
has  lapsed  from  time  to  time.  <^  «:ivlu  or  leiiei 

Senator  Costigan   What  is  the  disadvantage  of  such  short-time 

Srioans ?       "^  *""*^'  ^^'  '^"^  Reconstruction  Finan^Coi^o- 

t;.'^'"' ff  °^*"7?-  ""^^"'  Senator,  there  are  psychological  and  prac- 
tical effects.    I  have  never  felt  alarmed  because  I  felt  the  monev 

effe?on\mme'r^  '"  *^1;  '  •'^""'  ^"^ '  the  tr^me'S 
f  K,f  I  r  ^T'^'f  •  Whenever  there  is  an  announcement  in  the  papers 
that  relief  funds  will  give  out  at  a  certain  date,  demonstrations^ 
the  stations  begin.     They  are  actuated,  of  coui^e,  by  uneWloved 

:ri2r:mTt£u?cet' "'  ^""^"'  ^'^  — i^ic,^but  sx 

In  the  reduction  of  the  food  allowance  there  was,  for  the  first  timp 
rUction!"""  ^«--^t™«°'»  i»  t^e  Loop  protesting  agSt*Ze 

w>,^'ir*'"'  9o8™AN.  In  other  words,  such  demonstrations  are  not 
wholly  inspired  by  outside  sources  ? 

Mr.  Goldsmith.  They  are  inspired  by  facts.    The  rent  situation  J« 
another  factor.    People  feel  insecure.    This  causes,  to  some  extent 
an  actual  disruption  of  relief  work.    Workers  begin  to  b^^on^rned 
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with  the  demonstrations  and  protests  instead  of  the  conduct  of  relief 
"work. 

Then,  there  is  the  distressing  psychological  eflfect  on  the  people 
working  in  the  relief  stations  and  the  people  securing  relief. 

Senator  Costigan.  An  article  in  the  Sunday  New  York  Times  of 
Christmas  morning  indicated  that  an  emergency  relief  fund  had 
been  sought  about  that  time  in  Chicago  of  approximately  $7,500,000 
and  that  the  goal  had  fallen  short  of  about  50  per  cent.  Do  you  know 
the  facts? 

Mr.  Goldsmith.  Yes;  I  was  a  part  of  the  campaign.  Our  goal 
has  been  $7,500,000. 

Senator  Costigan.  Is  that  a  community  chest  effort? 

Mr.  Goldsmith.  No;  it  is  something  that  resembles  the  chest,  but 
there  are  about  105  agencies  included  in  this  fund.  The  fund  strives 
to  meet  the  overload  of  relief  and  health  needs  served  by  these 
agencies.  About  $5,500,000  is  for  relief  and  $2,500,000  budgeted  for 
other  ao^encies. 

By  Christmas  morning  we  reached  about  $4,250,000.  The  cam- 
paign is  not  over  yet.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  work  is  going  on  and 
we  will  keep  striving  for  the  goal,  because  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  thanks  you  very  much,  Mr.  Gold- 
smith, for  the  information  which  you  have  given  it. 

(The  newspaper  articles  referr'^d  to  in  Mr.  Goldsmith's  statement 
are  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

[Chicago  Tribune,   September  2,   1932] 

Forty-seven  Per  Cent  op  Taxes  Still  Unpaid  ;  a  Chicago  Reoobd  ;  $137,000,000 

Delinquency  on  Bill  fob  1930 

[By  Oscar  Hewitt) 

Only  53  per  cent  of  the  1930  taxes  for  Cook  County  have  been  paid.  The 
delinquent  47  per  cent  means  that  $137,000,000  of  the  tax  bill  remains  unpaid. 

The  enormity  of  that  delinquency  may  be  presented  more  vividly  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  value  of  property  which  has  paid  and  not  paid  1930  taxes.  The 
appraisal  of  the  assessors  listed  $12,206,000,000  worth  of  taxable  property  in 
the  county.  Of  that  total  $5,734,000,000  worth  of  property — real  estate,  per- 
sonal, and  railroad — has  not  paid  taxes  for  1980. 

No  record  in  the  history  of  the  county — ^not  even  during  the  period  of  the 
great  fire  of  1871 — shows  such  a  proportion  of  unpaid  taxes. 

LEVY  AND  OOLLEOTION    OOliPABD) 

The  1930  taxes  collected,  in  comparison  with  the  taxes  levied,  are  shown  in 
the  following  table : 


- 

Taxes  assessed 

Amount 
collected 

Per  cent 
collected 

Property: 

Real  estate 

$221,452,069 
13,340,177 
55. 492, 239 

$116,364,283 
10. 470, 304 
26,399.778 

62.64 

Railroad ... 

78.48 

Personal .— - . 

47  67 

Total 

290^284.506 

153,234.365 

52.78 

It  has  taken  188  days — more  than  six  months — to  collect  the  $153,000,000, 
which  is  an  unusually  long  time  for  collections  in  Chicago.  Three  times  the 
penalty  date  has  been  shoved  forward  to  give  property  owners  all  the  time 
possible  in  which  to  pay. 


To  give  naore  encouragement.  County  Treasurer  McDonough  inaugurated  a 

^*if^^?u  P^*'';  ^""^  ^^"''^y  "^"^^^  J^^e^^^i  reduced  the  penalty  for  owners  who 
availed  themselves  of  the  plan.    Yet  only  53  per  cent  of  the  taxes  have  been 

EDUCATORS   DEMAND   PUBLIC   PAY 

Some  of  the  unpaid  public  employees,  but  principally  the  educators  of  the 
school  system,  have  urged  that  the  property  owners  be  forced  to  pay  the  taxes 
assessed.  They  have  argued  that  the  owners  can  be  compelled  to  pay  if  thiy 
are  gone  after  vigorously.  ^^  ^ 

fH?';  G^rge  D.  Strayer  of  Columbia  University,  who  conducted  a  survey  of 
the  public  schools  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  recommended  that  the  schools  be 
closed  to  compel  the  property  owners  to  pay  their  taxes  scnoois   oe 

That  theory  has  been  rejected  by  every  leading  student  of  local  taxation. 
They  believe  the  vast  majority  of  the  property  owners  do  not  have  the  cash 
with  which  to  pay  their  share  of  the  cost  of  government.  They  reason  thlt 
It  is  ^^belleyable  that  taxes  on  $5,734,000,000  worth  of  property  woSkl  not 
have  been  paid  If  the  owners  had  the  cash.  y    ^^    ^   w""*"  ""i 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  DELINQUENCY 

Tax  delinquency  for  the  owner  of  real  estate  involves  him  not  only  in  the 

Jfr^f  ^V^'  K?^  '''}^'^^^  "^^^^^  ^^^""^'  ^"*^  ^«  other  difficulties  whiSi  r^uirl 
time,  trouble,  and  money  to  straighten  out.  The  tax  experts  assert  it  is  trea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  owners  of  $4,900,000,000  worth  of  Cook  County  rSl 
estate  would  default  on  taxes  If  they  had  the  money  with  which  to  pay 

Not  only  the  tax  specialists  but  bankers  and  owners  of  large  properties  have 

llmy^Tj'par''^  '*''''  '"'''''"''''  "'"'''''  ^^^^  ^^"^  ^"""'^^  ^^^^^^  '^^'' 
1./^^^*  F  kelly  committee,  the  citizens'  committee  on  public  expenditures 
headed  by  Fred  W.  Sargent.  Uie  joint  tax  commission  headed  by  George  O 

S^^Tbo^rd  ?nVf^"''  ^^''^  ""^^  P"^"^  ^®^*^1«'  especially  those  of  the 
school  board,  to  reduce  expenses  so  that  the  tax  bill  would  come  within  the 
ability  of  the  property  owners  to  pay.  ^ 

LIMITED  SUCCESS  SO  FAB 

Those  efforts  have  met  with  limited  success  so  far,  although  some  of  the 
officials  appear  to  realize,  in  part,  the  seriousness  of  the  situaUon  Some  arl 
^U  be  paid.  ^  P^i^ately  when  the  $137,000,000  of  1930  delinquent  tax^ 

At  the  present  rate  of  payment—about  $65,000  a  day— less  than  S5  000  000 

ThTZ".^  VH  ^^*  ^H  ^f  ^^f  ^^^  ^^^°^«  t^^  ^«^«  are  closld  next  ChrSa? 
The  most  liberal  estimate  of  payments  before  the  holidays  is  $5.600000   which 
would  leave  $131 400,000  still  uncollected.     When  that  estimat^fiZl  de/fn 
quency  will  be  paid  no  one  has  yet  ventured  a  guess 

The  county  collector  has  explained  that  he  can  not  force  the  property  owners 
to  pay  if  they  do  not  have  the  money.  All  he  can  do  under  thl  present  llw  Is 
to  "  sell  the  property  for  the  taxes."  as  it  is  usually  phrased.  What  is  actually 
done,  however,  is  to  auction  off  to  individuals  known  as  tax  buyers  the  privileee 
of  paying  the  taxes.  *  ivncgc 

TAX  BUYERS   HELPLESS  NOW 

But  there  are  no  tax  buyers  with  $131,000,000,  nor  with  a  twentieth  of  that 
sum.  Nor  can  they  borrow  $131,000,000.  nor  a  substantial  sum  with  wSich  to 
pay  taxes,  because  the  banks  and  investment  houses  can  not  estimate  when 
toey  would  get  their  money  back.  They  can  not  guess  when  the  owners  of  the 
delinquent  properties  will  be  able  to  pay  taxes. 

tif^n^S^^i  ^fl  ^^^  prospect  is  slim  of  collecting  a  substantial  part  of  the 
$ldl,000,000  In  the  near  future.  The  popular  view  is  that  1930  taxes  are 
pafthem         ^^^^  """^  ^^^*  hundreds  of  thousands  of  property  owners  can  not 
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Prewcts  40  Pee  Cent  Tax  FoRFEixrBE  on  Real  Estate;  Ownee's  Inability  to 

Pay  Cuts  County  Re:vexue 

nnhi.?™ffl'^^f "^^'JtP*'*!"^^  ^^  Chicago's  tax  situation  was  drawn  yesterday  by 

Stan  „'x' mL"^^  "^^'"^^'  '^^  ^"^^-^^y'  announced'Smt  he  win 

stait  nt^xc  Monday  to  seek  judgments  in  the  county  court  aeainst  the  owners 

are^r "L'i'q^IoT  "P^'-'-'-'y  «20O.00a,0OO  in  iS-^l!^!  ana  l^TalS 

Those  •  --'      '-    ■--  -•     - 
auditor 
Szy 

Mr.  Szymczak,  speaking  before  the  Bond  Men's  Club  at  the  Union  Leaeue 

owritfoJs  .ZtHheT/.  "'  *''*'  ?"-^'"  •''^""■•™>«  borrowings  to  flna^eTts 
operations  until  the  taxes  come  in  and  of  the  tax  reductions  nlrp«dv  mnrto 

^heir'ax  bms!'  ""'*  ""'  "'"""  "  '"^^'"'^  '"^  more "j^o^rtrown^  fo T^ 

MANY  OBJECTIONS  PENDING 

There  are  now  pending  in  tlie  county  court  objections  to  the  collection  oi 
taxes  on  pome  300,000  items  of  projK^rty.  Most  of  these  objections  ^e  idenUcal 
With  or  similar  o  those  set  up  in  the  Kistor  case.  The  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
held  these  objections  invalid  last  spring,  and  the  United  States  Supreme  court 
refused  on  Monday  to  review  the  case.  ►^uiiitiue  loufi 

As  a  result  of  the  Bistor  decision  the  county  board  on  Wednesdav  inmnictPd 
Attorney  Bell  to  go  before  County  Judge  Jamki  and  asl^  that  the  X^nlm 
m  that  and  all  similar  casrs  be  roniod.  and  that  judgnu-nts  bo  LMa n ted  :fga Inst 
the  owners  for  the  unpaid  taxes.  Attorney  Bell  and  Judge  Jarecki  estima  ed 
yesterday  that  the  judgment  rasi>s  could  be  heard  at  an  initial  rate  of  1. 000 
a  o  Q  y . 

At  that  rate,  it  would  take  a  full  year  to  clear  up  a  1  if  the  ubjecticms  How- 
over.  Mr.  Bell  expects  that  no  defense  will  be  rfPered  in  J)0  per  cent' of  the 
cases,  and  h.-  has  hopes  thai t  ail  of  the  uncontested  objections  can  be  strirken 
off  and  judgments  obtnined  within  two  months.     He  and  his  assistants  will 

Stni  ^^^  ^"'■^'^'  irP^^t»^''^  fl^'«^'  '»^  l>^i»«  t»>t'  «»t»s  on  which  the  county  is  more 
likely  to  receive  tax  payments  immediately.  »  "*  ic 

BID  IN   BY  TAX  BUTEBS 

Neither  the  granting  of  the  judgments  nor  the  sale  of  the  properties  involved 
at  tax  sales  will  of  themselves  give  the  taxing  bodies  of  the  coumy  any  money 
In  former  years,  proiessional  tax  buyers  bid  in  the  delinquent  taxes  at  tax 
sa^cs  paying  the  taxes  to  the  county  and  later  collecting  what  they  had  paid 
V'u^  heavy  penalties  from  the  property  owner.  ^      ' 

This  system  has  fallen  into  disuse.  The  tax  buyers  can  no  longer  borrow 
money  from  banks  to  finance  their  operations.  As  a  result,  virtually  all  pro^ 
ertif  s  offered  at  tax  sales  are  now  forfeited  to  the  State.  This  forfeiture  liow^ 
ever,  places  a  cloud  on  the  title  of  the  property,  making  it  difficult  or  impossible 
reinoved'^'''"^''  ^^  transfer  it  until  the  back  taxes  are  paid  and  the  cloud 

To  avoid  the  clouds  on  their  titles,  it  is  expected  that  all  of  the  property 
brentered  ^^^^  ^'^*''  *^'^*''  ^''''''^  ^^^^'^"^  "'"''  ^^^  forfeitures 

MANY  OWNERS  L.VCK  MONEHT 

Statistics  prepared  by  Mr.  Hagenauer  indicate,  however,  that  while  the 
lil^  ^^i^^  ^^  ^^  responsible  for  the  withholding  of  millions  of  dollars  from 
hale?t  the  ^'*^^^"^^'  ^*^^'*  '"""ons  are  unpaid  because  the  property  owners 

Tax  sales  of  property  on  which  1930  taxes  are  delinquent,  and  which  are 
not  protected  from  sale  by  objections  on  file  In  the  county  court  have  been 
going  on  for  several  months.    To  date  delinquent  properties  have  been  sold 


of*r^k^rnnn??^''^'$!"'^^^^^i  ^  ^ax  books  comprising  the  real  estate  listings 
of  Cook  County.    These  sales  have  demonstrated  that  the  tax  buying  svst^ 

Jor^eTtures.'  ^^^''^'    ^''^  '^"'^'^  ^'''  ^^^"^^^  no  mone^^m  o'f  th^ 

Tax  buyers  have  bought  the  taxes  on  only  66  parcels  of  propertv  offered 
2'eastfoni%,m^^'-    ""^  '^''^  ""  ''''''  '^^^  ^^"^  paTd^intHL^e  co^ 
A  second  and  more  alarming  feature  of  the  tax  sales  is  the  enormous  in- 
crease  In   properties   forfeited   to   the   State.    As   has   bin   pointeTTut    a 

^^e™ed'''''^I%^^^:!^r  '^^  ?«  immediate  production  of  tex  revenue  ^ 
concerned.    The  State  holds  a  lein  on  it.  but  the  owner  keeps  possession 

cov^ered^rtTnVoTl'l^JmJI  T."  ^.^^^i?/^-  count  ryto^wns^^X 
coverea  mat  on  ^d.Ool  items  in  these  books  forfeitures  were  entprpd  for  nnn 

paymen    of  192!)  taxes.    When  the  1930  taxes  came  due,  W29  deUnquent  t^xes 

t^^Ztf,^     tyj"^^''  *■'"'•'  ""^^'^'^  "S^s'"^'  18,916  new  items  in  addition  to  the 
i^  S  ""  °  '^'""*  '^^  °"  ^  "^"^  '*'"  °*  "•«  P^Pertles  sold  fo? 

66  PER  CENT  OP  LEVY  PAID 

At  present  54.7  per  cent  of  the  1930  tax  levy  has  been  paid     The  total  tax 
iTeTctTas^Tl^^V'  "'''^'  "'"^'^  ''  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  the^moMid'SVa" 


Extended 

Paid 

Class: 

Real  estate 

$221,452,069 
55,  492,  239 
13, 340, 177 

Personal 

Railroads... -•"'rilllllllimillll 

Total 

$119, 226, 552 
28, 925,  946 
10.503.032 

290.284,505 

158, 655, 530 

fSJ,  l^l  !i?^'*^'??  in  delinquent  taxes,  the  major  portion  is  stlU  protected 
SarinYhetun'-;  'rnrt':'"'"''^  "''"^''  '''■  ^^"  ""'  ^'-'  «"«<=""«  -«  Son' 

PLANS  FOB  TAX  BELIEF 

4.v.^^^i?  ^or  the  taxpayers  who  want  to  meet  their  obligations  but  can't   rather 
than  the  problem  of  collecting  from  those  who  have  the^moneybutTe  seeing 
to  e^vade  payment,  was  the  theme  of  Mr.  Szymczak's  talk  before  300  bankers 
bond-house  executives  and  estate  trustees  who  are  members  of  the  Bond  Men's 

He  told  them  that  the  1931  appropriations  for  the  city  corporate  bonds  and 
Interest,  ludgnient.  library,  tuberculosis,  sanitarium,  and  pensiortimd^all^^^ 
l^T'"^^  ^^  t^^^ity  government  except  the  school^werrS2aS4  Of  thS 
^^:?^t^^L''o2^  salvaged  or  left  unspent  at  the  end  of  the  year.        *  ^-    "'  ^^^^ 

tirtr.z'^:'z  ^eet- ''''  '""'^^* '°  "^'-^  *«'  ""•« «'-"  '"^""-^ 

STATEMENT  OF  WnXIAM  HODSON,   EXECUTIVE  DIKECTOE  OP 
THE  WEIFAHE  COtNCIL  OF  HEW  YOHK  CITY 

The  Chauiman.  Mr.  Hodson,  will  you  please  give  your  full  name 
address^  and  present  position  to  the  reporter  for  the  record  ? 

Mr  Hodson  William  Hodson,  director  of  the  Welfare  Council  of 
New  York  City,  122  East  Twenty-second  Street;  also  a  member  of 
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the  Emergency  Work  and  Relief  Administration  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  briefly  what  the  New  York  Welfare 
Council  is? 

Mr.  HoDSON.  The  Welfare  Council  is  a  clearing  house  for  some  800 
welfare  and  health  agencies  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  includes 
in  its  membership  both  public  and  private  organizations  engaged 
in  relief  and  in  other  forms  of  welfare  and  health  work. 

The  Chairman.  The  Emergency  Work  and  Relief  Administration 
is  a  public  agency  administeringpublic  funds  ? 

Mr.  HoDSON.  That  is  true.  The  administration  is  responsible  for 
the  preparation  of  estimates  needed  for  work  and  home  relief,  which 
are  submitted  to  the  board  of  estimates  and  that  board,  in  turn, 
makes  its  estimates  to  the  board  of  aldermen  for  allocation  of  funds 
for  relief  work. 

The  administration  has  direct  supervision  over  work  relief.  Home 
relief  is  administered  through  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of 
which  Commissioner  Frank  J.  Taylor  is  the  head  with  the  advice  of 
and  consultation  with  the  administration  which,  as  I  said  before,  pre- 
pares the  estimates  of  funds  needed  and  allocates  the  funds 
appropriated. 

The  Chairman.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  you  were  kind  enough  to 
give  this  committee  valuable  and  illuminating  information  concern- 
ing the  problem  of  unemployment  relief.  The  committee  would  be 
grateful  if  you  would  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  give  us  further  in- 
formation that  you  may  now  have,  comparing  the  present  situation 
with  the  situation  that  existed  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  HoDSON.  Majr  I  repeat  a  caution  which  I  submitted  at  the 
opening  of  my  testimony  last  year  with  regard  to  my  status  here? 
As  I  pointed  out  to  you,  the  Welfare  Council  has  a  large  constituency 
which  has  varying  points  of  view  in  regard  to  Federal  relief  and 
whether  New  York  City  or  New  York  State  should  participate  in 
Federal  funds. 

My  own  views  about  that  subject  are  perfectly  clear,  but  in  so 
far  as  I  express  an  opinion  in  regard  to  it,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  as  a  personal  opinion.  I  am  not  speaking  for  the 
Welfare  Council,  nor  for  the  relief  administration. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  understood. 

Mr.  HoDsoN.  In  so  far  as  the  facts  we  have  to  offer  are  of  use  to 
you,  they  are  matters  of  record  in  the  Welfare  Council,  so  that  there 
IS  no  qualification  as  to  their  presentation  or  use. 

I  might  add  that  many  of  the  members  of  the  Welfare  Council 
have  been  so  far  impressed  with  the  tremendous  needs  that  exist 
in  that  city  and  the  tragic  inadequacy  of  relief  which  is  now  being 
given,  that  a  referendum  is  being  taken  among  the  membership  in 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  asking  for  Federal  funds  to  supplement  the 
present  resources  of  our  State  and  its  subdivisions.  This  referendum 
will  be  completed  within  a  short  time ;  I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  pre- 
sent to  your  committee  an  oflScial  statement  of  opinion  on  that  point 
from  the  Welfare  Council. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  takes  place,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
transmit  it  to  the  committee  ? 
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Mr.  HoDSON.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so,  and  in  the  meantime  such 
opinions  as  I  express  in  regard  to  the  matter  are  personal. 

There  are  several  ways  of  approaching  the  relief  situation  in 
New  York  City.  One  method  of  determining  what  the  trend  has 
been  is  to  compare  the  expenditures  for  the  three  calendar  years  1930, 

1931,  and  1932  on  the  theory  that  your  expenditures  reflect  the 
increasing  need  of  relief  in  the  community. 

In  New  York,  we  have  a  threefold  system  of  relief.  In  the  first 
place  we  have  private  agencies,  the  family  welfare  societies,  of  which 
there  are  11  which  carry  the  bulk  of  private  relief  and  which  receive 
very  substantial  grants  from  our  Gibson  committee  which  is  raising, 
privately,  large  emergency  funds. 

In  addition  to  that  we  have  expenditures  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  Salvation  Army  and  by  the  Emergency  Work  Bureau, 
which  is  an  arm  of  the  Gibson  committee,  which  with  private  funds 
provides  made  work  for  those  applicants  who  are  eligible  for  that 
type  of  relief. 

If  you  compare  the  expenditures  for  1930  with  those  of  1931  and 

1932,  you  get  the  picture  for  private  agencies  as  follows : 

In  1930  private  agencies  spent  $5,285,000  in  round  numbers. 
In    1931   they   spent   three   times   as   much,   in   round   numbers, 
$15,378,000.  ' 

In  1932  (estimating  for  the  month  of  December)  we  had  an  ex- 
pnditure  of  $18,880,000 ;  that  is  to  say,  from  1930  to  1932  we  had  an 
increase  in  private  expenditures  of  more  than  three  times. 

Secondly,  we  have  what  is  called  the  semiofficial  agencies  in  New 
York.  They  are  semiofficial  in  the  sense  that  they  are  administered 
by  public  bodies,  but  the  funds  are  provided  through  the  contribu- 
tions of  public  employees;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  private  fund 
officially  administered. 

There  are  two  types  of  relief  services  which  are  rendered  under 
this  plan ;  one  is  called  the  mayor's  official  committee  which  derives 
its  funds  from  the  contributions  of  employees  of  the  city  government, 
and  the  other  is  the  Board  of  Education  school  relief  fund  which 
derives  its  income  from  the  contributions  of  teachers. 

Now,  these  two  forms  of  relief  are  largely  supplemental ;  that  is, 
the  mayor's  official  committee  does  not  undertake  the  permanent 
care  of  families,  but  supplements  by  the  giving  of  food  and  coal, 
and  so  forth,  from  time  to  time. 

The  school  relief  fund  gives  hot  lunches  to  the  needy  children  in 
the  schools,  and  it  has  also  given  a  limited  amount  of  occasional 
relief  to  families  of  school  children  in  their  homes.  The  major  part 
of  the  school  fund  goes  for  school  lunches. 

If  you  combine  those  two  forms  of  semiofficial  relief  you  find  in 
1930,  we  spent  $360,000;  in  1931,  $2,135,000;  and  in  1932,  $3,450,000. 
Whether  these  two  types  of  relief  will  be  continued  this  year  or  not 
is  questionable  because  of  the  impending  salary  reductions  for  city 
employees  and  school  teachers.  As  a  consequence  they  may  reduce 
their  contributions  to  this  fund  or  cease  their  contributions  alto- 
gether.    They  have  taken  no  final  action  in  that  regard  as  yet. 

The  third  type  of  relief  is  that  administered  by  public  agencies 
and  that  divides  itself  into  two  general  types;  first,  there  is  the 
emergency  relief,  the  work  and  home  relief  which  is  administered 
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under  the  terms  of  the  State  relief  law  and  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Association  of  which 
Mr.  Hopkins  is  the  chairman.  In  addition  to  this  emergency  relief 
there  are  so-called  permanent  forms  of  relief,  mothers'  pensions, 
old-age  pensions,  assistance  to  the  blind  and  also  assistance  to 
veterans,  although  the  amounts  of  money  spent  for  veterans  have 
been  so  large  they  have  taken  on  the  aspect  of  emergency  relief. 

If  you  combine  all  those  forms  of  relief,  both  emergency  and  per- 
manent, you  find  in  1930  we  spent  $9,000,000,  in  round  numbers; 
in  1931  we  spent  almost  $29,000,000,  and  1932  a  little  more  than 
$57,000,000,  an  increase  in  three  years  of  more  than  six  times. 

Now,  if  you  take  the  grand  total  of  all  these  forms  of  public  and 
private  relief,  you  find  in  1930  $14,600,000  was  spent,  in  1931  $46,- 
274,000  and  in  1932  just  over  $79,000,000.  That  represents  what 
New  York  City  has  expended  from  all  sources  of  which  we  have 
record  in  each  of  the  three  years  cited. 

I  would  not  leave  you  with  the  impression  that  the  expenditure 
of  these  large  sums  has  fully  met  the  need.  As  I  stated  at  the  out- 
set, because  of  limited  funds,  relief  in  New  York  City  is  tragically 
inadequate  both  as  to  the  amount  given  to  individual  families  and 
inadequate  in  the  sense  that  we  have  not  had  sufficient  money  to  take 
care  of  all  persons  who  have  made  application  for  assistance. 

One  of  the  very  aspects  of  this  limitation  of  funds  is  that  while 
the  State  law  requires  us  to  meet  the  various  minimum  needs  of  fam- 
ilies, such  as  food,  shelter,  clothing,  light,  medical  care,  and  so  forth, 
the  fact  remains  that  some  70  per  cent  of  all  the  money  expended  by 
the  home  relief  bureau  of  the  city  has  been  used  for  food  and  about 
25  per  cent  for  rent,  leaving  only  5  per  cent  for  all  other  purposes. 

In  New  York  we  have  two  forms  of  public  relief:  (1)  Work 
relief,  or  the  payment  of  wages  for  work  performed,  and  (2)  home 
relief,  which  is  relief  in  kind,  not  an  allowance  in  money ;  that  is,  a 
family  receives  a  food  order,  has  its  rent  paid,  and  so  forth. 

The  result  of  the  inadequacy  of  relief  funds  is  that  there  is  very 
little  available  for  medical  service  or  clothing. 

Rents  are  paid  only  when  there  is  danger  of  eviction.  They  are 
not  paid  as  a  matter  of  regular  routine. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  clothing  and  shoes? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Costigan.  In  other  words,  you  have  not  attained  the  stand- 
ard, which  Mr.  Goldsmith  did  not*^  consider  high,  of  preventincr 
suffering  ?  ^ 

Mr.  HoDSON.  We  have  not  been  able,  thus  far,  to  provide  adequate 
relief.  We  have  prevented  families  from  starving  to  death,  and 
have  met,  in  part,  the  most  urgent  distress.  Beyond  that  we  have 
not  attained  a  standard  which  is  adequate. 

Senator  Costigan.  Mr.  Hodson,  had  you  resorted  to  the  work  re- 
lief which  Mr.  Hopkins  mentioned,  would  there  have  been  so  large 
a  fund  available  for  food  and  such  other  necessaries  as  you  have 
specified  ? 

Mr.  HoDsoN.  Senator,  we  have  36,000  heads  of  families  on  work 
relief  in  New  York  City. 

Senator  Costigan.  Assuming  that  the  entire  fund  has  gone  to  work 
relief,  would  there  have  been  a  substantially  smaller  amount  avail- 
able for  food  and  other  necessaries? 
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Mr.  HoDSON.  Well,  the  average  that  is  provided  under  work  relief 
is  about  $42  per  month,  whereas  the  average  provided  under  home 
relief  is  approximately,  at  the  present  time,  about  $30  per  month ; 
so,  the  general  standard  of  work  relief  is  somewhat  higher  than 
home  relief. 

The  size  of  the  families  cared  for  under  work  and  home  relief  is 
about  the  same. 

Now,  just  a  further  word  about  the  difficulties  which  have  con- 
fronted the  relief  administration  and  the  commissioner  of  public 
welfare:  Something  has  already  been  said  about  the  necessity  for 
planning  relief,  for  knowing  in  advance  where  you  stand  and  what 
you  can  do.  The  relief  authorities  have  not  known  from  month  to 
month  how  much  money  was  going  to  be  available.  The  practical 
result  is  that  instead  of  taking  on  all  persons  who  apply  for  assistance 
and  giving  them  relief  immediately,  as  their  needs  indicate,  you  have 
to  hold  back  because  the  funds  may  not  be  available  to  pay  the  bill. 
The  citv  relief  administration  has  submitted  a  six  months  plan 
of  relief  for  New  York  City  to  the  board  of  estimate  and  this  plan 
has  been  approved  in  a  general  way  by  that  board  but  the  bankers 
have  not  been  willing  to  commit  themselves  to  the  purchase  of  city 
securities  over  a  period  of  months.  They  have  stated  that  the 
present  state  of  the  city's  credit  would  permit  of  only  temporary 
month  to  month  financing.  Until  this  situation  is  cleared  up  there 
can  be  no  planned  relief  program. 

Our  situation  has  been  one  of  very  great  uncertainty  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  New  York  City  has,  year  by  year,  increased  by  very  laro^e 
percentages  the  amount  expended  for  relief.    On  one  occasion  oSr 
home  relief  stations  were  closed  for  lack  of  funds. 
The  Chairman.  For  what  duration? 
Mr.  HoDsoN.  About  two  weeks. 
Senator  Costigan.  When? 

Mr.  HoDSON.  January,  1932,  and  in  April,  1932,  we  had  to  cease 
taking  new  apphcations  for  several  weeks. 

Now,  for  the  coming  year,  if  the  private  organizations  can  raise  as 
much  money  this  year  as  they  did  last— the  expenditure,  you  «ee 
last  year  was  approximately  $19,000,000— the  city  of  New  York 
must  provide  not  less  than  an  additional  $60,000,000  for  emergency 
relief  purposes,  exclusive  of  the  permanent  forms  of  relief  like 
mothers  pensions,  and  so  forth.  This  $60,000,000  might  well  be 
divided  on  the  basis  of  60  per  cent  from  the  city  and  State  (30  per 
cent  each)  and  40  per  cent  from  the  Federal  Government  if,  as  and 
when  the  officials  of  the  State  government  find  it  possible  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded  either  under  the  Reconstruc- 
tion i^  inance  Corporation  act  or  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  which 
this  committee  has  under  consideration,  or  some  other 

This  then  is  the  picture.  It  is  a  picture  of  inadequacy,  inadequacy 
as  to  the  amounts  of  relief  given  to  individual  families  and  inade- 
quacy in  the  total  amount  that  is  available  for  the  care  of  those 
people  m  New  York  City  who  are  in  actual  need.  A  brighter  aspect 
of  the  picture  IS  the  splendid  work  of  Commissioner  Taylor  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  his  able  assistant,  Mary  L. 
Gibbons,  in  charge  of  the  Home  Relief  Bureau. 
The  Chairman.  Have  you  those  figures  in  detail? 
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Mr.  HoDSON.  I  have  them  in  detail ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  them  incorporated  into  the 
record. 

Mr.  HoDSON.  I  will  leave  them  with  the  steno*;rapher. 
(The  figures  refered  to  are  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

Expenditures  for  outdoor  relief  in  New  York  city  for  the  calendar  years  19S0,  1931^ 

and  193i 


Private  apencies: 

1 1  family  service  agencies. 

American  Red  Cross,  New  York  and  Brooklyn  chapters. 

Salvation  Army,  family  relief 

Emergency  Work  Bureau,  wages i 

Emergency  Work  Bureau,  relief 

Emergency  Work  Bureau,  Harlem  branch... 

Gibson  committee,  city  directory  project. 

Other  relief  agencies 


Total  private. 


Semiofficial  agencies: 

Mayor's  official  committee 

Board  of  Education,  school-relief  fund. 

Total  semiofficial.- . 


Public  agencies: 

City  work  bureau 

other  city  work  relief 

Home-relief  bureau,  regular  cases 

Home-relief  bureau,  veterans 

Department  of  Public  Welfare,  veterans' relief.. 

Department  of  Public  Welfare,  blind  relief 

Department  of  Public  Welfare,  old-age  security. 
Board  of  Child  Welfare,  mothers' aid 


1030 


$2, 328, 291 

55.436 

75.116 

1.736.766 

12,888 


1.077.262 


5. 285,  759 


307.609 
53,842 


361.451 


1,699,905 
199.773 


7.121.273 


Total  public. 
Grand  total.. 


9.021,041 


■| 


14, 668. 251 


1931 


$4. 135. 461 

61.334 

334. 597 

9.015.423 

162, 952 

16,043 

22.901 

»  1.629.488 


15,378,199 


1, 564. 972 
570,633 


2.135.605 


114,413 

7.  984. 965 

11.653 


3, 904. 207 

199,115 

7.  163.  905 

9. 382,  263 


28, 760, 521 


46,274.325 


19S21 


$6,000,000 

59.000 

470.000 

10.000.000 

141.000 

232.903 

370.000 

1.600.000 


18.872,963 


1,550,000 
1,900,000 


3,460,000 


19,800,000 


12,900,000 

3,400,000 

1.320.000 

200,00 

9. 000, 000 

10, 460, 000 


57,080.000 


79,402,963 


J  Estimated. 


'  Expenditures  for  variouii  fiscal  years  of  agencies. 


Mr.  HoDSON.  There  is  no  question  about  the  need  for  Federal  funds 
in  the  city  of  New  York  during  the  coming  winter.  I  quite  agree 
w^ith  what  Mr.  Hopkins  has  said — our  problem  is  to  get  the  largest 
possible  sum  from  the  city  and  State  and  Federal  Government  for 
relief  and  I  have  suggested  that  perhaps  a  reasonable  percentage 
basis  upon  which  this  might  be  worked  out  would  be  60  per  cent  from 
the  city  and  State  and  40  per  cent  from  the  Federal  Government, 
through  Federal  funds. 

Senator  Costigan.  Do  you  feel,  in  suggesting  that  figure,  you  are 
making  due  allowance  for  increasing  needs  to  come? 

Mr.  HoDSON.  Senator  Costigan,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  adequate 
relief.  You  can  not  substitute  charity  for  the  pay  envelope.  We 
shall  never  be  able  to  maintain  the  standard  of  living  to  which  our 
people  have  been  accustomed,  because  we  have  temporarilv  substi- 
tuted a  relief  economy  for  an  industrial  economy.  We  are  taKing  care 
of  in  New  York,  over  108,000  families.  You  see  what  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  population  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  taken  care 
of  on  a  relief  basis.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  make  the  relief 
as  adequate  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  do.  The  estimate  of  the 
city  relief  administration  that  ^60,000,000  is  required  for  emergency 
relief  alone  is  not  adequate.     It  is  more  adequate  than  we  have  now, 
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and  it  seems  to  us  to  represent  a  practical  compromise  between  the 
full  amount  needed  and  what  it  is  possible  to  get  in  the  way  of  funds. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  that  provide? 

Mr.  HoDSON.  Five  million  dollars  per  month  has  been  asked  for  by 
the  relief  administration  and  that  amount  was  approved  by  the 
board  of  estimate  for  December.  Due  to  financial  difficulties  we  have 
not  had  more  than  approximately  $3,700,000  per  month.  So,  we  have 
not  secured  the  minimuni  which  the  relief  administration  thinks  is 
necessary  to  relieve  the  most  urgent  requirements  in  the  community. 
It  may  be  that  the  estimate,  as  we  go  along,  will  have  to  be  increased, 
provided  more  money  can  be  obtained.  If  we  secured  the  balance 
we  could  care  for  30,000  additional  families. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  explain,  if  you  please,  the  respect  in 
which  the  relief  would  be  more  adequate  if  the  estimate  for  the  six 
months  period,  as  has  been  presented  to  the  board,  were  approved? 

Mr.  HoDSON.  It  would  be  more  adequate  in  two  ways:  First  it 
would  provide  more  of  the  necessities  of  life  for  needy  families  now 
receiving  help,  such  as  medical  care,  clothing,  light,  fuel,  etc. ;  sec- 
ondly, a  larger  number  of  families— 30,000— could  be  cared  for. 

,T^®.  Chairman.  Would  it  provide  for  those  who  are  in  need  of 
relief  in  New  York  and  who  are  not  receiving  it  to-day? 

Mr.  HoDSON.  On  the  minimum  basis  I  think  the  answer  is  yes 
provided  the  private  agencies  are  able  to  raise  and  spend  this  vear  as 
much  as  they  did  last  year.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  And  to  the  extent  that  they  fail,  of  course,  pubUc 
activity  must  be  increased  ? 

Mr.  HoDsoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Costigan.  Are  there  any  families  applying  for  relief  or 
registering  for  work  relief  which  are  not  being  cared  for  in  New 
lork  City? 

Mr.  HoDSON.  The  city  relief  administration  is  not  taking  on  any 
additional  persons  at  this  time  for  work  relief.  All  the  additional 
relief  comes  through  the  home  relief  bureau.  The  theory  is  that 
work  relief  is  more  expensive  and  should  not  be  increased  at  this 
time.  I  he  extra  cost  includes  materials  as  well  as  wages.  The  mo- 
rale value  of  work  relief  is  high  when  properly  administered,  which 
means  the  proper  selection  of  the  persons  for  work  relief  and  ade- 
quate supervision  of  them  while  on  the  job.  It  has  no  significance 
m  and  of  itself  where  you  simply  put  a  man  through  his  paces  in 
order  to  qualify  him  to  get  his  pay  envelope  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

Now,  the  feeling  has  been  on  the  part  of  many  members  of  the 
relief  administration  that  since  work  relief  is  inherently  more  ex- 
pensive than  home  relief,  more  persons  could  be  cared  for  if  the  funds 
were  spent  for  home  relief. 

Senator  Costigan.  Do  you  share  that  view  ? 

Mr.  HoDsoN  I  share  it  so  long  as  funds  are  restricted,  but 
my  feeling  is  that  in  spite  of  its  extra  cost,  we  have  not  reached  the 
point  where  we  ought  to  destroy  those  morale  values  which  are  safe- 
guarded through  work  relief  and  my  thought  is  that  we  have  not  yet 
reached  that  point  of  financial  and  spiritual  bankruptcy  which  would 
justify  us  m  completely  stopping  our  work  relief  program.  I  think 
the  present  program  should  be  continued  and  personally  I  should 
like  to  see  it  extended  if  the  funds  can  be  provided. 
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The  Chairman.  Before  you  leave  that,  Mr.  Hodson,  I  do  not 
believe  you  have  quite  answered  Senator  Costigan's  question,  as  I 
understood  it.  Are  there  deserving  cases  in  New  York  City  to-day 
which  are  not  being  cared  for? 

Mr.  HoDsoN.  The  answer  to  that  is  yes,  because  funds  are  not 
available. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  how  many  ? 

Mr.  HoDsoN.  I  should  say  there  are  not  less  than  30,000  families  in 
urgent  need  that  ai-e  not  cared  for. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  forced  through  lack  of  fundg  to 
set  up  any  standards  or  classifications  concerning  the  families  who 
will  receive  relief  and  those  who  will  not?  For  instance,  has  the 
number  of  dependants  anything  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  HoDSON.  There  have  been  several  standards  set  up.  Under  the 
law  a  single,  unattached  person  who  has  no  family,  is  entitled  to 
relief.  Because  of  the  inadequacy  of  funds,  those  persons  who  are 
heads  of  families  are  given  preferred  rating,  with  the  result  that 
many  persons  without  any  responsibilities  are  not  taken  care  of  as 
they  should  be. 

Now,  as  to  the  heads  of  families,  only  those  without  resources 
can  be  taken  care  of. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  it  is 
a  fair  statement  to  say  that  the  family  must  be  pauperized  before 
relief  can  be  provided  ? 

Mr.  HoDSON.  It  is  a  fair  statement  to  say  a  family  in  New  York 
City  can  not  get  relief  until  its  own  resources  are  completely 
exhausted. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  simply  a  nicer  way  of  saying  the 
same  thing. 

Senator  Costioan.  Will  you  pardon  an  interruption  to  let  me  ask 
Mr.  Goldsmith  what  his  answer  would  be  in  reply  to  the  question  as 
to  whether  there  are  families  in  his  community  entitled  to  relief  and 
who  need  relief,  but  who  do  not  receive  it? 

Mr.  Goldsmith.  The  answer  is  that  there  are  no  families  that 
apply  for  relief  that  do  not  get  it.    If  they  apply,  they  receive  relief. 

Senator  Costigan.  In  other  words,  the  administration  of  relief  in 
New  York  City  is  not  as  efficient,  if  that  be  the  proper  word,  as  that 
in  Chicago,  in  meeting  relief  needs? 

Mr.  HoDSON.  Well,  Senator  Costigan,  I  would  not  want  to  draw 
any  individious  comparisons.  My  answer  as  to  New  York  City  is 
that  there  are  not  now  sufficient  ninds  available  at  this  time  to  care 
for  all  persons  in  immediate  distress.  It  is  not  a  question  of  effi- 
ciency but  of  lack  of  funds. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  the  continuity  of  your 
statement,  but  you  have  given  the  increase  in  terms  of  dollars 
expended  for  relief  purposes.  Can  you  give  us  the  same  figures,  so 
far  as  number  of  families  or  number  of  individuals  receiving  relief 
during  the  same  years  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  HoDsoN.  The  total  number  of  families  cared  for  by  all  public 
and  private  organizations  in  November,  1930,  was  about  27,000.  In 
November,  1931,  it  was  108,121,  and  in  November,  1932,  it  was  178,- 
717.    These  figures  include  both  permanent  and  emergency  relief. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  will  you  please  proceed  in  your  own  way! 


Mr.  HoDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  regard 
to  the  principles  which  underlie  the  Costigan-La  Follette  bill  in 
regard  to  relief.  In  my  testimony  before  this  committee  last  year, 
I  referred  to  a  letter  to  the  President  in  which  I  had  mdicated  to 
him  that  there  was  a  well  established  governmental  system  by  which 
the  Federal  Government  could  participate  with  the  State  in  a  joint 
partnership  in  carrying  on  projects  which  are  both  of  local  and 
national  concern.  As  I  read  the  debates  in  Congress  in  regard  to 
Federal  relief  last  year,  it  occurred  to  me  that  sufficient  emphasis 
had  not  been  placed  upon  the  American  experience  with  Federal 
grants  in  aid.  The  argument  has  been  that  the  use  of  Federal  money 
for  relief  is  a  new  and  dangerous  policy.  We  have  been  told  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  not  concern  itself  with  the  problem 
of  relief  because  it  is  a  local  problem. 

In  my  testimony  last  year  I  indicated  my  belief  that  the  actual 
administration  of  relief  is  local;  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  a  cen- 
tral bureau  to  carry  on  relief  work  in  the  localities  and  no  one  has 
proposed  such  a  thing. 

The  administration  of  relief  is  a  local  responsibility,  but  the  finan- 
cial support  of  that  relief  is  a  responsibility  of  the  local,  State,  and 
Federal  Governments. 

Because  we  have  not  pressed  home  our  experience  with  Federal 
grants  we  have  failed  to  meet  some  of  the  arguments  against  the 
Federal  Government  cooperating  with  the  States  in  meeting  this 
national  disaster.  Two  arguments  are  advanced;  first  that  by  mak- 
ing Federal  funds  available  you  dry  up  the  local  resources  local  com- 
munities will  no  longer  do  their  full  share  but  will  expect  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  it  all. 

There  is  a  very  real  point  in  that  argument  which  we  must  not 
overlook.  However,  the  experience  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
the  administration  of  Federal  subsidies  breaks  the  force  of  that 
argument.  Federal  subsidies  began  in  1785  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment granted  lands  to  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  education. 
The  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  made  similar  grants  to  States  for  the  pro- 
motion of  teaching  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

In  1911,  Congress  adopted  the  Weeks  Act,  providing  for  Federal 
cooperation  in  the  prevention  of  forest  fires.  Then  there  followed 
m  quick  succession,  from  1914  to  1920,  four  acts  extending  aid  from' 
the  Federal  Treasury  for  education  in  agriculture,  the  construction 
of  good  roads,  vocational  education  and  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons.  Then  in  1921  came  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act  to  promote 
adequate  health  care  for  mothers  and  babies. 

All  those  acts,  Mr.  Chairman,  involve  the  participation  of  the 
Federal  Government,  through  the  making  available  of  grants  of 
money  to  the  localities  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  activities  which 
were  of  both  a  local  and  a  national  character.  Unemployment  relief 
is,  after  all,  a  national  problem  as  well  as  a  local  problem,  and  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  greater  interest  in  providing  relief  and 
assistance  for  those  in  need  than  it  had  in  promoting  the  various 
services  covered  by  the  different  grants  in  aid  which  have  been 
referred  to. 

Now  as  to  the  argument  of  drying  up  local  resources.  Under  the 
Federal  subsidies,  the  making  available  of  those  funds  on  a  50-50 
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basis  has  resulted  in  the  expenditure  of  more  money  by  localities  for 
the  purpose  enumerated,  than  was  put  in  by  the  Federal  Government 
In  other  words,  we  should  regard  Federal  aid  not  in  the  light  of  a 
central  fund  into  which  the  localities  may  come  and  dip,  as  if  it 
were  a  common  equity,  but  rather  in  terms  of  a  fund  which  supple- 
ments the  resources  of  the  various  local  communities  for  relief,  as  it 
has  done  in  the  case  of  roads,  matemitj'  and  infant  hygiene  and 
education. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  partnership  relation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  local  communities  does  not  result  in  drying 
up  local  resources  but  rather  in  stimulating  them,  making  more 
money  available  for  the  better  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  subsidies  were  given. 

Take  the  relief  experience  of  New  York  State:  The  New  York 
State  law  was  set  up  on  the  basis  that  the  State  Government  would 
provide  40  per  cent  of  the  localities'  expenditures;  in  other  words, 
when  the  localities  were  doing  their  auty,  the  State  commission 
could  supplement  their  funds.  There  was  a  provision  that  where  a 
locality  was  not  able  to  handle  the  job,  the  State  would  come  in  and 
do  it  all  if  necessary. 

The  experience  ot  New  York  State  has  been  that  much  more  money 
has  been  spent  by  the  localities  for  relief  because  of  the  fact  we  had 
the  temporary  emergency  relief  administration  and  because  we  had 
the  resources  of  the  State  government  behind  the  localities. 

Now,  there  is  another  important  factor  in  the  situation  in  New 
York  which  is  the  wise  and  intelligent  administration  of  the  State 
temporary  emergency  relief  administration  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions or  the  relief  law.  This  administration  has  cooperated  with 
the  localities  in  every  way. 

To  summarize,  a  Federal  subsidy  given  for  relief  based  upon  the 
principle  of  grants  in  aid,  which  means  a  supplementing  of  local 
resources,  and  given  good  administration,  will  not  dry  up  local  re- 
sources, but  on  the  contrary,  will  stimulate  them. 

Now,  the  second  argument  which  has  been  offered  against  a  Federal 
relief  plan  is  that  it  creates  a  Federal  bureaucracy  which  controls 
local  authorities  and  takes  administrative  power  out  of  their  hands. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  book  which  I  think  the  members  of  this 
committee,  if  they  are  not  familiar  with  it  and  have  any  time  to  read 
with  the  responsibilities  placed  upon  them,  should  read,  and  that  is  a 
book  by  Austin  McDonald,  on  Federal  Subsidies.  He  has  studied  the 
whole  system  of  Federal  subsidies,  and  has  found  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  dominated  the  localities.  It  has  brought  the 
experience  of  each  State  to  every  other  State.  It  has  advised  the 
States  on  methods  and  policies — improved  their  administration  and 
stimulated  them  to  better  performance  and  more  satisfactory  results. 
The  ultimate  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  does  not  have  to 
be  involved  often  and  when  it  is,  the  most  the  Government  can  do  is 
to  withdraw  its  financial  aid.  The  States  are  then  at  liberty  to  carry 
on  in  their  own  way. 

Experience  indicates  then,  that  Federal  subsidies  have  not  resulted 
in  a  dangerous  expansion  of  Federal  powers. 

I  would  add  in  that  connection  that  the  temporary  emergency 
relief  administration  of  New  York  State  has  not  dictated  Ui  the 
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local  communities  but  has  cooperated  with  them  and  assisted  them 
in  every  possible  way  with  excellent  results  in  terms  of  more  ade- 
quate and  efficient  relief  administration. 

Senator  Costigan.  The  State  contribution  in  New  York,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  did  stimulate  contributions  from  the  city  of  New 
York?  ^ 

Mr.  HoDSON.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  Senator  Costigan, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  passage  of  the  emergency  relief  law  the 
city  of  New  York  would  have  been  unable  to  admmister  any  out- 
door relief  at  all. 

When  the  State  fund  was  created  New  York  City  took  advantage 
of  it  and  was  thus  able  to  spend  more  for  relief  because  it  received 
back  from  the  State  40  per  cent  of  what  it  spent. 

To  sumniarize,  Mr.  Qiairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  facts  of  our 
own  experience,  both  Federal  and  State,  indicate  that  this  part- 
nership between  the  Federal  Government  and  localities  can  be  estab- 
lished on  a  basis  which  will  increase  the  amounts  of  money  available 
locally,  which  will  improve  the  standards  of  administration  and, 
most  important  of  all,  will  put  the  combined  resources  of  the  local- 
ities, States,  and  the  Federal  Government  at  the  disposal  of  those 
who  are  caring  for  the  needy  throughout  the  country. 

One  or  two  other  points  and  I  am  through.  I  wanted  to  ask 
whether,  under  this  bill,  the  $500,000,000  provided  is  for  the  2-year 
period  of  the  law  or  whether  other  appropriations  might  subsequently 
be  made  available  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  theory  of  the  bill  is  that  it  would  be  for  the 
2-year  period,  but  of  course,  if  this  fund  should  prove  inadequate, 
deficiency  appropriations  would  be  made. 

Mr.  HoDSON.  In  other  words,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
Federal  Government  from  providing  more  than  $500,000,000.  May 
I  express  my  personal  judgment  that  that  undoubtedly  will  be 
necessary. 

The  second  thing  I  had  in  mind  is  that  provision  of  the  bill  in 
regard  to  apportioning  the  funds  on  the  basis  of  population,  with 
the  proviso  that  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  amounts  provided 
locally  shall  be  returned.  It  has  been  our  experience  in  New  York 
that  our  law  which  provides  for  a  40  per  cent  refund  to  the  localities 
based  upon  what  they  have  spent,  with  the  additional  provision  to 
take  care  of  emergency  situation,  has  a  great  deal  to  commend  it. 
That  40  per  cent  is  there  and  the  localities  know  they  are  entitled  to 
get  it.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  much  sounder  basis  for  allocation  than 
population,  and  it  has  the  virtue  of  meeting  the  argument  that  local 
resources  will  vanish.  You  say  to  the  locality  you  will  return  40 
per  cent  of  what  they  spend  themselves,  except  in  those  situations 
where  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  provide  the  funds  in  such  cases  you 
will  do  more.  It  has  the  distinct  advantage  of  putting  the  Federal 
Government  into  the  position  of  supplementing  the  funds  of  the 
locality  rather  than  in  the  position  of  what  might  be  termed  by  some 
a  pork-barrel  distribution  based  on  population.  I  offer  that  for  con- 
sideration by  the  committee  in  the  light  of  what  seems  to  me  from  the 
standpoint  of  New  York  City  to  have  been  a  very  favorable  experi- 
ence with  the  provision  of  40  per  cent  refunded  on  the  basis  of  local 
expenditures. 
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Now,  one  other  point,  Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  been  discussing 
here  the  whole  problem  of  relief  and  getting  money  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  needed  it.  Very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  any 
of  the  efforts  which  are  springing  up  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
for  self-help  by  means  of  barter  and  exchange  of  services  and  goods. 
Those  efforts  are  very  modest  and  have  not  gone  very  far,  but  they 
represent  a  real  effort  on  the  part  of  people  who  are  in  need  to  help 
themselves. 

I  submit  for  your  consideration  this  question :  Is  it  wortn  while, 
either  in  this  bill  or  in  some  other  way,  for  this  committee  to  take 
cognizance  of  this  effort  of  people  to  help  themselves  to  the  extent 
perhaps  of  having  this  board  which  is  to  be  set  up  through  your  bill, 
make  some  investigation  as  to  the  extent  to  which  these  efforts  at 
self-help  have  progressed,  with  a  view  to  giving  such  assistance  as 
may  be  practicable. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  referring  to  the  efforts  at  barter  and  ex- 
change which  are  said  to  have  begun  in  Seattle  and  which  have 
extended  to  New  York? 

Mr.  HoDSON.  Yes,  sir;  New  York  has  its  exchange  association,  a 
very  small  association  with  strong  leadership  and  without  funds. 
They  have  begim  to  exchange  goods  and  services.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  promising  experiment.  It  is  one  really  constructive  thing  that 
has  come  out  of  the  whole  situation  other  than  the  necessary  and  in- 
evitable job  of  providing  relief  to  those  who  need  it. 

Senator  Costigan.  In  New  York  City  has  the  experiment  gone  so 
far  as  to  include  the  renting  of  factories  and  the  production  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  by  the  workers  ? 

Mr.  HoDSON.  That  is  contemplated,  but  it  has  not  reached  that 
point.  The  other  day  the  Emergency  Exchange  Association  as  it 
is  called  sent  10  carpenters  to  a  farmer  out  in  the  State  to  help  build 
a  barn.  They  will  be  paid  in  apples  and  they  will  bring  those  apples 
back  and  get  what  they  can  for  them.  That  is  a  very  small  thing 
in  itself,  but  it  indicates  possibilities  which  might  be  developed. 

Senator  Cutting.  Just  how  do  you  think  the  Federal  Government 
could  help? 

Mr.  HoDSON.  If  you  had  set  up  your  Federal  emergency  relief 
board,  it  seems  to  me  that  board  might  undertake  to  survey  that 
whole  situation  and  find  out  what  these  various  experiments  are,  how 
far  they  have  produced  results,  and  to  provide  a  kind  of  consultation 
service  to  these  people,  giving  them  the  backing  and  prestige  which 
would  come  from  recognition  by  such  a  board  as  your  emergency 
relief  board. 

Senator  Cutting.  You  were  not  thinking  primarily  of  financial 
assistance  ? 

Mr.  HoDSON.  I  think  that  should  abide  the  event.  I  do  not  think 
the  experiment  has  reached  the  point  where  you  would  be  justified 
in  granting  Federal  funds.  On  the  other  hand,  in  time,  they  may 
have  a  claim  on  Federal  funds. 

Senator  Costigan.  In  other  words,  the  funds  extended  should 
result  in  genuine  human  relief  where  necessary  you  think  it  might 
be  possible  to  employ  the  funds  in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  HoDsoN.  Yes.  How  much  better  for  a  carpenter  to  work  and 
the  farmer  in  turn  to  give  him  food  for  his  services ! 


Senator  Costigan.  May  I  ask  you  to  comment,  before  you  con- 
clude, on  the  efficiency  of  the  present  Federal  legislation  ?  I  refer  to 
the  Federal  Reconstruction  Pinance  Corporation  act,  in  the  field  of 
emergency  relief. 

Mr.  HoDSON.  New  York  City  and  New  York  State  have  not  availed 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  Eeconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion act,  so  I  have  no  personal  experience  which  justifies  me  in  ex- 
pressing an  opinion.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  national 
experience  to  comment  on  that  basis. 

But  I  have  had  a  strong  conviction  that  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  funds  for  relief  purposes  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the 
administration  of  loans  to  banks  and  railroads  and  self-liquidating 
corporations.  It  is  a  wholly  different  problem.  This  relief  problem 
is  a  human  problem  and  calls  for  a  board  that  is  peculiarly  qualified 
for  the  work  in  hand  and  can  devote  its  full  efforts  to  it.  I  have 
no  doubt  the  staff  employed  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, many  of  them  I  know,  have  done  the  very  best  thing  they  could. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  terms  of  the  act,  for  which  Congress 
must  accept  responsibility? 

Mr.  HoDsoN.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  done  the  best  they  can  under 
the  law  as  it  stands. 

In  New  York,  just  as  we  have  set  up  a  temporary  emergency  relief 
administration,  so  this  enormous  job  of  dispensing  Federal  relief 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  board  specially  selected  for  that  purpose, 
a  board  that  can  give  the  time  and  attention  which  are  required  to 
do  this  job  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  I  do  not  believe  personally  you 
can  get  that  kind  of  consideration  when  you  have  the  administration 
in  a  corporation  with  the  tremendous  responsibilities  which  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  has,  and  the  variety  of  responsi- 
bilities which  it  has  assumed  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Costigan.  In  your  judgment,  does  not  inadequate  relief 
tend  to  break  down  the  wage  and  living  standards  of  those  who  are 
employed  ? 

Mr.  HoDSON.  Senator,  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  work  relief  program,  with  its  $5  a  day  for  three  days  a 
week  may  be  to  fix  in  the  public  mind  the  thought  that  if  a  family 
can  get  along  with  $15  a  week  in  times  of  distress,  that  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  they  do  not  need  much  more.  I  think  the  relief 
•wage  of  $5  a  day  for  three  days  a  week  will  tend  to  reduce  the  wage 
standards  of  the  country  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  loss  of  morale  consequent  to  the  depression  is  creating  a 
problem  not  only  for  the  present  but  for  the  future  as  well.  A  man 
who  has  only  three  days  emergency  work  a  week  for  months  or 
years  will  lose  the  discipline  essential  in  industry  in  normal  times. 

I  think  something  should  be  done  now  about  unemployment  in- 
surance. It  is  not,  of  course,  a  panacea  for  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem, but  it  is  a  partial  means  of  preserving  self-respect  in  times  of 
depression. 

The  Chairman.  In  commenting  upon  the  past  experience  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  projects  of  cooperation  with  the  States,  I 
noticed  that  you  were  referring  to  some  more  complete  memorandum  ? 

Mr.  HoDSON.  Yes ;  I  have  two  documents  here.  This  letter  to  the 
President  which  I  have  summarized. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  already  in  our  previous  record. 

Mr.  HoDSON.  The  other  is  a  report  that  I  have  prepared,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  one  of  the  White  House  Conference 
committees  on  the  administration  of  Federal  subsidies. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  at  liberty  to  submit  that  for  the 
lecord  ? 

Mr.  HoDSON.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  certain  portions  of  it  which  are 
not  applicable.    I  can  mark  the  part  that  is  applicable. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  you  indicate  that  on  the  mem- 
orandum and  then  submit  it  for  the  record. 

Mr.  HoDSON.  I  will  do  so. 

Senator  Costigan.  You  reference  to  unemployment  insurance 
leads  me  to  ask  whether,  if  such  insurance  had  been  in  vogue  during 
this  period,  the  probabilities  are  not  that  there  would  have  been  far 
higher  standards  of  relief  insisted  upon,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
persons  entitled  to  unemployment  relief  are  really  being  compensated 
in  periods  of  idleness  on  some  basis  approximating  that  of  which 
they  were  earning  wages  when  employed  ? 

Mr.  HoDSON.  Do  I  understand  vour  question  to  be  this,  that  had  we 
had  unemployment  insurance,  the  general  level  of  relief  adminis- 
tration would  have  been  higher? 

Mr.  Costigan.  That,  in  effect,  is  the  question. 

Mr.  HoDSON.  I  think  the  answer  to  that  question  is  in  the  affirma- 
tive. I  think  if  we  had  had  an  adequate  system  of  unemployment 
insurance,  the  demands  for  relief  would  not  have  been  so  great  and 
we  should  have  been  better  able  to  meet  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  a  cushion? 

Mr.  HoDsoN.  Yes,  sir ;  and  by  the  way,  the  report  of  this  Ohio  Com- 
mission on  Unemployment  Insurance  is  a  very  significant  document. 
It  is  there  pointed  out  that  had  insurance  been  in  operation  for  some 
10  years  prior  to  the  depression  the  reserves  would  have  been  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  funds  thus  far  provided  for  relief. 

(The  memorandum  referred  to  in  Mr.  Hodson's  remarks  is  printed 
in  full  as  follows :) 

Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  F^eral  Government  and  Child  Welfabb 

GRANTS    in    aid 

In  the  judionent  of  the  committee  the  most  satisfactory  method  by  which 
the  Federal  Government  can  cooperate  with  the  States  is  through  the  partner- 
ship effected  by  the  grant-in-aid  system.  Such  grants  are  already  an  estab- 
lished governmental  procedure  in  this  country  and  have  been  widely  used  In 
England.  A  distinguished  English  commentator  referred  to  the  successful 
character  of  the  relationship  established  between  local  and  national  government 
in  the  following  language :  "A  remarkable  combination  of  liberty  and  efficiency." 
Another  authority  remarks  that  *'  It  has  maintained,  at  least  in  part,  the 
virtues  of  a  decentralized  administration  without  suffering  it  to  fall  into  the 
vices  of  negligent  parochialism." 

As  early  as  1785  Congress  made  grants  of  land  out  of  the  Northwest  Territory 
to  the  States  for  educational  purjKJses.  The  Morrill  Act  of  1862  made  similar 
grants  to  the  States  for  the  promotion  of  teaching  in  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  This  act  differed  from  previous  ones  in  that  it  imposed  definite 
conditions  to  be  met  by  the  States  in  order  to  safeguard  the  proceeds  and 
insure  their  application  to  the  designated  uses.  The  grants  were  thus  a  con- 
ditional gift  and  not  a  sharing  in  a  common  equity. 

It  was  not  until  1911,  when  Congress  adopted  the  Weeks  Act  providing  for 
Federal  cooperation   in  the  prevention  of  forest  fires,   that   a   precedent  for 
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truly  effective  cooperation  between  State  and  Nation  was  established  There 
followed  in  quick  succession  from  1914  to  1920  four  acts  extending,'  aid  from 
the  federal  Treasury  for  education  in  agriculture,  the  construction  of  good 
roads,  vocational  education,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  Then 
in  1921  came  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act  to  promote  adequate  health  care  for 
mothers  and  babies.  Congress  has  made  no  appropriation  for  the  current  year 
and  the  operation  of  the  act  is  therefore  susi)ende<l  temiwrarilv  with  a  real 
possibility  that  it  may  be  abrogated  entirely.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no 
other  grant  in  aid  has  ever  been  suspended  or  withdrawn.  That  distinction  was 
apparently  reserved  for  the  act  concerned  with  the  health  of  mothers  and 
babies.  Moreover,  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act  seems  to  have  been  the  special 
object  of  attack  not  only  by  the  opi>onents  of  this  particular  measure  but  bv 
those  who  object  generally  to  grants  in  aid,  although  they  have  not  heretofore 
voiced  objection  as  against  any  other  grants.  This  opposition  will  be  considered 
more  at  length  later  in  this  report. 

■   From  the  standpoint  of  governmental   policy,   the  grant-in-aid  system   has 
mx  distinguishing  characteristics: 

1.  It  declares  that  certain  matters,  traditionally  regarded  as  of  exclusive 
State  concern,  are  so  affected  with  a  national  interest  as  to  justifv  and  require 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Treasury.  Thus  the  Nation  has  a  stake  in  the  pre- 
vention of  forest  fires,  in  the  building  of  good  roads,  and  in  the  health  of 
inothers  and  babies  and  seeks  to  establish  a  national  minimum  in  these  fields 
of  administration. 

2.  While  in  a  remote  sense  many  activities  of  the  State  mav  be  regarded  as 
having  national  aspects,  the  grant-in-aid  policy  selects  those  in  which  the 
national  interests  is  definite,  direct,  and  substantial.  Moreover,  Federal  aid 
Is  providetl  for  those  activities  which  are  not  already  well  developed  by  the 
btaU's  but  winch  need  the  stimulus  of  such  aid  to  insure  their  initiation  and 
healthy  growth. 

3.  The  States  are  individually  and  collectively  free  to  accept  or  reject  Fed- 
eral aid,  and  no  State  is  eligible  for  it  until  the  legislature  has  declared  its 
acceptance  by  legislative  enactment. 

4.  The  project  for  which  aid  is  accepted  is  administered  by  the  State  and  its 
subdivision.  The  State  must  prepare  its  plan  of  operation,  and  this  plan  is 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Federal  authorities.  The  principle  of  local  admin- 
istration and  control  is  preserved,  and  the  danger  of  Federal  bureaucracv  is 
avoided. 

5.  The  initiative  of  the  States  is  stimulated  and  their  active  acceptance  of 
responsibility  is  insured  by  the  requirement  that  the  States  must  match  Fed- 
eral funds  dollar  for  dollar.  In  fact.  State  expenditures  for  Federal-aid  pro- 
jects are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  amounts  received  from  the  Federal  Treasurv 

6.  The  required  approval  of  the  Federal  authorities  for  the  State  plan  of 
operation  and  their  periodic  visitation  and  inspection  of  State  administration 
provides  an  effective  method  for  securing  the  desired  national  minimum  of 
efficiency.  Without  jeopardizing  local  autonomy,  grants  in  aid  afford  a  prac- 
ticable method  of  focusing  upon  local  administration  the  broad  experience  and 
expert  knowledge  of  a  central  authority  which  is  in  touch  with  the  whole  field 
of  activity  throughout  the  country. 

AMERICAN   EXPERIENCE  UNDER  GRANTS   IN    AID 

A  review  of  American  experience  under  the  grant-in-aid  policy  discloses  that 
every  State  has  accepted  some  form  of  aid  and  most  of  the  States  have  ac- 
cepted all  the  varied  forms  of  assistance.  The  total  Federal  appropriations 
have  grown  from  eight  millions  in  1912  to  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  millions 
in  192o.  Not  only  have  the  State  matched  Federal  funds,  they  have  exceeded 
them  in  every  instance.  In  the  case  of  road  building  the  States  appropriate 
five  times  as  much  as  they  receive  from  the  National  Treasury.  Mr  Austin 
F.  McDonald  has  reported  in  his  book,  Federal  Aid,  the  results  of  his  personal 
inquiry  among  States  officials  in  every  part  of  the  country  as  to  the  effect  of 
these  grants  upon  State  administration.  The  testimony  is  overwhelming  that 
Federal  assistance  has  either  been  the  main  factor  in  starting  State  activities 
when  none  had  existed  before  or  has  greatly  accelerated  work  which  had  been 
feebly  or  ineffectively  performed. 

These  State  officials  also  bear  nearly  unanimous  testimony  that  Federal 
supervision  has  been  tactful  and  helpful  and  without  attempt  at  arbitrary 
domination.    A  glance  at  certain  measurable  results  is  significant     In  1912 
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there  were  61,000,000  acres  of  forest  under  protection ;  in  the  succeeding  years 
under  Federal  iiid  this  increased  until  it  amounted  to  19«,000,<KX)  acres  in  1927. 
The  quality  of  administration  had  arisen  markedly.  Hard-surfaced  roads  have 
doubled  since  1916,  and  the  types  of  construction  are  now  vastly  superior  to  the 
standards  of  earlier  years.  Schools  for  vocational  edueatiou  have  increased 
fivefold  in  nine  years  under  Federal  aid  and  the  numljer  of  pupils  has  increased 
in  nearly  the  same  proiK)rtion.  When  vmational  aid  for  tlie  crippled  and  dis- 
iibled  was  provided,  six  States  were  carrying  on  more  or  less  <lesultory  activity; 
in  seven  years  41  States  provided  this  service. 

It  is  the  clear  opinion  of  the  sulHommittee  that  gi-ants  In  aid  constitute  a 
governmental  technique  i)eculiarly  fashioned  to  the  needs  of  the  American 
people  and  nicely  adjusted  to  the  American  govenimental  structure  under  the 
Constitution.  This  iK)licy  is  not  one  to  be  narrowly  construed  and  suspende*!  at 
the  earliest  possible  time,  but  should  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  block  in  our 
government.^  pyramid  which  should  be  built  uixui  more  extensively  as  time 
goes  on.  Fortunately  our  Supreme  Court  has  clearly  indicated  its  opinion  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  the  grants  in  aid  by  the  following  dictum  in  the  case 
of  Massachusetts  v.  Mellen— a  case  brought  against  the  maternity  and  infancy 
act :  ••  Probably  it  would  be  sufficient  to  i)oint  out  that  powers  of  the  States 
are  not  invaiknl,  since  the  statute  im:»osed  n(»  obligat  on,  but  simplv  an  optioa 
which  the  State  is  free  to  accept  or  reject." 

OPPOSITION    TO   GRANTS    IN    AID 

A  c!i.s.-ic  statement  of  the  oiiposition  to  grants  in  aid  on  the  ground  of 
conflict  wit!!  the  doctrine  of  State  rights  is  found  in  President  Pierce's  veto 
in  1854  of  a  bill  making  grants  of  lands  to  the  States  for  the  care  of  indigent 
insane  persons.  Pierce  objected  to  the  bill  on  constitutional  grounds  and 
for  reasons  of  jwlicy.  He  reasoned  that  if  aid  to  the  States  for  the  insane 
was  upheld,  drafts  could  be  made  upon  the  Federal  Treasury  for  every  type  of 
human  disability.  We  shoidd  thus  be  entering  upon  a  "vast  and  novel  field 
of  legislation."  The  result  would  be  a  drying  up  of  charity  at  home  and  the 
States  "would  become  humble  supplicants  for  the  bounty  of  the  Fetleral 
Government."  I'ierce's  constitutional  argument  rested  upon  the  proi)Osition  that 
the  care  of  the  insane  and  of  the  indiu^ent  generally  was  a  purely  local  matter 
and  that  there  existed  no  express  or  implied  power  In  the  Federal  Government 
to  deal  with  the  subject. 

The  growth  and  development  of  grants  in  aid  since  Pierce's  time  demonstrate 
the  truth  ot  Justice  Holmes's  declaration  that  "the  life  of  the  law  is  not 
logic  but  experience."  Great  changes  have  occurred  during  the  past  half 
century  in  the  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  State  lights.  What  would  have 
been  regarded  as  matters  of  purely  State  concern  in  the  light  of  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century  have 
become  matters  of  national  concern,  as  well,  in  the  twentieth.  Witness  forest 
protection,  good  roads,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  the  health  care  of  mothers 
and  babies.  The  issue  of  State  rights  can  never  be  determined  by  resort  to 
any  magic  formula  nor  by  a  sterile  construction  of  the  Constitution.  The  ap- 
pliciition  of  constitutional  principles  does  not  take  place  in  a  vacuum— it  aiv 
plies  to  the  living  and  changing  affairs  of  men.  We  invoke  the  Constitution  to 
protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  American  people  not  in  terms  of  the 
problem  confronting  them  in  1789  but  in  1930.  Moreover,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  under  the  grant-in-aid  policy  no  powers  are  taken  from  the  States 
because  administrative  authority  is  vested  in  them.  If  it  be  argued  that  the 
financial  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government  makes  possible  the 
exercise  of  unreasonable  and  dictatorial  power,  the  answer  is  that  the  States 
may  withdraw  at  will  should  they  fail  to  make  their  protests  effective  through 
their  own  Representatives  in  Congress.  It  is  a  clearly  recognized  fact  that  the 
hazards  of  imposing  an  unreasoning  national  will  upon  the  States  are  so 
great  as  to  make  persuasion  and  wise  counsel  the  natural  and  inevitable  basis 
for  cooperation. 

GRANTS  IN  AID  AS  PERMANENT  POLICY 

It  is  the  thesis  of  the  present  report  that  grants  in  aid  constitute  the  most 
effective  basis  for  National  and  State  cooperation  in  promoting  child  welfare 
and  in  securing  the  establishment  of  that  national  minimum  of  care  and  pro- 
tection which  is  the  hope  of  every  humane  citizen.    Specifically  it  is  urge<l  and 
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recommended  that  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act  be  made  effective  without  further 
delay  through  the  passage  of  the  necessary  appropriations  and  that  this  measure 
be  regarded  as  a  permanent  governmental  policy  until  such  time  as  the  need  for 
Federal  cooiwration  is  demonstrated  not  to  exist.  The  committee  is  also  of  the 
opinion  that  the  benefits  of  the  act  should  be  extended  to  the  Territories  and 
dependencies.    Puerto  Rico  is  tragically  in  need  of  this  Federal  assistance. 

Moreover  the  committee  believes  that  the  time  has  come  to  face  squarely 
and  comprehensively  the  entire  question  of  grants  in  aid  for  health  and  for 
welfare  purposes.  The  scope  of  the  present  report  will  not  permit  of  definite 
and  detailed  recommendations  on  this  broad  question  of  governmental  policy. 
The  committee  is  desirous,  however,  of  recording  its  definite  conviction  that 
grants  in  aid  should  be  extended  to  the  States  to  promote  the  proper  care  and 
protection  of  the  dependent,  delinquent,  and  defective  child.  The  local  admin- 
istrative unit  to  be  benefited  would  be  the  State  and  local  public  welfare  or 
child  welfare  boards.  Their  work  is  of  direct  and  substantial  concern  to  the 
.  Nation  and  needs  the  stimulus  and  inspiration  of  effective  Federal  cooperation 
in  the  promotion  of  sound  and  intelligent  citizenship  in  State  and  Nation. 

It  is  important  that  this  great  governmental  policy  should  rest  upon  a 
widely  accepted  philosophy  as  to  its  method  and  purpose.  Grants  should  not 
be  made  in  a  haphazard  and  unplanned  fashion — merely  in  response  to  tlie 
pressure  of  this  or  that  group  which  may  be  especially  interested  in  some  i>ar- 
ticular  activity  for  which  aid  is  sought.  The  whole  question  needs  thorough 
study  and  statesmanlike  declaration  of  policy,  in  the  light  of  which  every 
specific  proposal  may  be  considered  and  acted  upon. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  2  o'clock. 
(Whereupon,  at  12.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS 

STATEMENT  OF  KARL  DE  SCHWEINITZ,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETAEY 
COMMTTNITY  COUNCIL  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  DE  ScHWEiNiTZ.  My  name  is  Karl  de  Schweinitz,  and  I  am 
executive  secretary  of  the  Community  Council  of  Philadelphia. 
For  two  years  during  the  time  of  the  operation  of  the  committee  for 
unemployment  relief,  a  voluntary  body  of  citizens,  I  was  its  secre- 
tary, and  at  present  am  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Relief 
Board,  appointed  by  the  State  Emergency  Unemployment  Relief 
Commission  to  administer  all  State  and  Federal  funds  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Chairman.  You  appeared  before  the  committee  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  when  we  had  similar  legislation  under  considera- 
^on,  and  gave  us  valuable  information  concerning  the  situation  in 
Philadelphia.  The  committee  would  be  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  de 
Schweinitz,  if  you  would  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  give  us  a  pic- 
ture as  it  exists  to-day,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  situation  in  the 
previous  years  of  the  depression. 

Mr  DE  Schweinitz.  I  thought  you  would  be  interested  to  know 
why  I  am  anxious  that  we  should  have  continued  and  increased 
Federal  aid,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  Philadelphia  are  concerned.  I 
should  like  to  make  several  points  in  that  connection. 

First  of  all,  I  believe  that  the  Federal  aid  will  be  a  factor  in  con- 

Tiu"/*^J*i  P-^^  ^^  ^^^  "^^^^^  features  about  unemployment  relief  in 
Philadelphia,  and  I  understand  in  certain  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  its  intermittent  character.  In  a  little  over  two  years 
we  have  experienced  three  major  stoppages  of  relief  in  Philadelphia. 
During  the  summer  of  1931,  for  six  weeks,  there  was  no  oro^anized 
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unemployment  relief  in  Philadelphia.  In  April,  1932,  for  two  weeks 
there  was  no  organized  relief,  and  from  June  25  until  September  6 
there  was  no  organized  relief. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Billikopf  described  the  situation  of  the  families 
who  suffered  for  lack  of  relief — that  of  400  typical  families  studied 
by  the  community  council  1  in  3  were  found  to  be  having  less  than 
three  meals  a  day,  and  that  such  food  as  they  had  was  very  inade- 
quate. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  one  fact,  which  has  not  been  brought 
out  and  which  I  think  is  about  as  serious  as  the  actual  periods  during 
which  relief  stops,  and  that  is  the  inevitable  delay  once  relief  has 
been  again  established,  before  all  the  families  requiring  assistance 
can  receive  aid.  Last  summer  when  for  lack  of  money  relief  was 
stopped  the  whole  machinery  for  administering  unemployment  relief 
also  stopped.  More  than  two  months  later,  when  money  again  be- 
came available,  everything  had  be  built  up  from  the  bottom. 
Another  two  months  passed  before  we  were  able  adequately  to  func- 
tion, so  far  as  helping  all  the  families  that  were  in  trouble  was 
concerned. 

There  was  actually  a  period  this  fall  when  individuals  coming  to 
receive  relief  from  State  and  Federal  funds  could  not  be  interviewed 
under  three  weeks.  People  would  line  up  for  blocks  outside  the  ap- 
plication bureau.  The  best  we  could  do  was  to  give  each  person  a 
ticket  for  a  subsequent  appointment  which  in  effect  said,  "  You  come 
back  in  three  weeks  and  then  we  will  see  whether  or  not  you  are 
eligible  for  relief." 

We  do  not  pretend  to  be  perfect  in  the  administration  of  unemploy- 
ment relief  in  Philadelphia  but,  humanly  speaking,  I  do  not  see  how 
we  could  have  done  any  better  than  that  in  view  of  the  dissipation 
of  the  unemployment  relief  machinery  and  the  necessity  of  starting 
all  over  again.  We  had  been  helping  52,000  families  in  June,  and  it 
was  physically  impossible  to  handle  this  great  number  of  people 
when  they  reapplied  almost  simultaneously  for  relief.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  help  and  at  the  same  time  build  an  organization  for  helping. 

Senator  Costigan.  Mr.  de  Schweinitz,  I  gather  that  for  about  five 
months  then  there  was  no  available  relief  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  DE  Schweinitz.  From  June  25  until  September  6  there  were 
thousands  of  families  asking  for  relief  who  did  not  receive  any  re- 
lief, and  that  from  September  and  into  November  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  others  who  waited  for  weeks  before  receiving  assistance. 

Senator  Costigan.  What  happened  during  that  period  to  those 
families? 

Mr.  DE  Schweinitz.  About  one-third  of  the  families,  as  far  as  we 
can  ascertain,  got  along  with  less  than  three  meals  a  dav,  and  the 
food  which  they  did  have  consisted  usually  of  one  liquid,  coffee  or 
tea,  usually,  and  one  staple,  macaroni,  bread,  potatoes. 

One  family,  for  example,  when  it  received  its  last  food  order  in 
June,  used  it  to  purchase  potatoes  and  nothing  else.  They  figured 
that  that  way  they  could  get  the  most  for  their  money,  but  of  course 
even  the  potatoes  did  not  last  and  the  neighbors  had  to  help. 

There  is  an  enormous  doubling  up  of  families.  In  general,  people 
did  with  less  than  it  is  possible  for  human  beings  to  maintain  health 


and  life  upon.     People  do  not  starve  instantly;  one  can  drag  on  for 
a  long  time  without  food. 

One  woman  who  did  not  have  any  money  for  soap  made  arrange- 
ments with  a  restaurant  near  by  and  had  the  children  wash  in  its 
washroom. 

There  are  two  problems  in  this  lack  of  continuity:  One  is  the 
fact  that  you  have  no  relief  at  all;  and  the  second  is,  when  money 
becomes  available,  there  is  a  great  delay  because  it  is  not  possible  to 
help  all  the  families  at  one  time,  even  though  a  large  number  of 
families  this  fall  were  helped  on  the  basis  of  what  knowledge  of  their 
needs  existed  when  relief  stopped. 

Now,  then,  I  would  like  to  say  something,  as  Senator  La  Follette 
suggested,  about  the  situation  now  as  against  a  year  ago.  I  have 
here  a  chart  which  I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  seeing. 

Here  [indicating]  is  the  begining  of  unemployment  relief  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1930.  This  red  line  represents  our  expenditures,  and  the 
blue  line  represents  the  number  of  families  receiving  relief.  Now, 
the  peak  each  year  was  reached  about  March  or  April  in  Philadelphia. 
In  the  first  year  (1931),  the  peak  was  reached  in  April.  You  can 
see  how  low  that  peak  was.  There  were  actually  about  32,000 
families,  of  which  number  some  received  work  relief.  In  the  follow- 
ing March,  1932,  it  had  jumped  to  over  60,000  families.  So,  if  you 
count  the  families  receiving  work  relief,  there  was  over  100  per  cent 
increase. 

At  the  end  of  last  December  (1932),  we  were  helping  50.000 
families,  as  against  46,000  families  in  December,  1931. 

Incidentally,  here  is  an  interesting  point  right  here  on  the  question 
of  aid  work  and  the  expense  of  it. 

Senator  Costigan.  Your  figures  relate  wholly  to  work  relief? 

Mr.  DE  Schweinitz.  No  ;  to  total  relief.  This  red  line  here,  in  1931, 
which  has  the  only  period  during  which  we  had  work  relief,  repre- 
sents the  expenditures  for  all  relief.  Here  [indicating]  is  your  work 
relief  expenditure.  You  can  see  how  muclhi  more  money  we  spent, 
which  is  shown  here,  by  which  we  were  able  to  raise  the  total 
number  of  families  only  up  to  the  green  line. 

That  just  illustrates  the  point  that  work  relief,  although  an  ex- 
cellent method,  is  a  very  expensive  way  of  helping  families. 

Senator  Costigan.  The  work  relief  on  the  chart  is  limited  to  1931? 

Mr.  DE  Schweinitz.  1931.  That  is  the  only  period  in  which  we 
had  it.    The  rest  of  the  time  we  were  having  straight  relief. 

I  pointed  out  that,  at  the  end  of  this  last  December  (1932),  we 
were  helping  just  over  50,000  families,  as  against  46,000  families 
the  previous  December.  That  apparently  is  only  an  increase  of  10 
per  cent. 

But  this  needs  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  When  we  were 
giving  aid  last  year,  we  gave  help  to  families  both  with  and  with- 
out income ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  rough  way,  we  allowed  every  family 
to  have  $2  per  person  income.  If  its  income  fell  below  that,  we 
would  help  the  family. 

For  example,  if  a  family  of  seven  had  an  income  of  $13.50,  we 
would  help  to  the  extent  of  50  cents.  In  other  words,  we  would 
make  up  the  difference  between  $13.50  and  $2  per  person;  that  is, 
$14  a  week. 
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Durin*^  the  first  two  months  of  operation  last  fall  we  did  not  help 
any  family  with  an  income  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  food  to 
which  the  number  of  its  members  entitled  it. 

In  November  we  changed  our  plan,  feeling  that  we  could  have 
a  little  more  leeway  by  reason  of  the  Federal  aid  and  the  State  aid 
which  we  were  receiving,  and  for  a  family  of  seven  we  allowed  a 
maximum  income  of  $11.50. 

So  you  can  see  we  are  operating  on  a  much  less  liberal  basis,  so 
far  as  the  total  area  of  families  from  which  we  are  drawing,  and 
despite  that  fact,  the  number  of  families  that  we  are  helping  is 


greater. 


Let  me  also  point  this  out,  that  in  the  year  1931,  from  January 
to  December,  we  expended  in  State  relief  just  short  of  $5,000,000, 
or  just  a  little  short  of  $6,500,000,  if  we  include  the  work  relief.  In 
the  year  1932,  from  January  to  December,  we  spent  $8,300,000  in 
relief,  and  that  did  not  include  any  work  relief. 

You  will  remember,  also,  that  in  1932  there  was  part  of  April  and 
all  of  July  and  August  during  which  no  relief  was  given  whatsoever ; 
and  that  during  September  and  October  we  were  getting  under  way 
and  so  we  did  not  spend  the  maximum  amount. 

So  the  increase  in  expenditures  for  straight  relief  has  been  in  round 
figures,  $5,000,000  in  1931,  to  $8,300,000  in  1932 ;  which  as  I  said  be- 
fore, was  a  spasmodic  year,  so  far  as  relief  giving  was  concerned. 

If,  in  1933,  we  carry  on  at  the  rate  we  are  carrying  on  now,  my 
belief  is  that  we  will  spend  $14,000,000,  and  that  does  not  allow  for 
any  increase  whatsoever  in  the  standard  of  relief. 

Let  me  interrupt  myself  to  sav  that,  in  our  first  year  of  imemploy- 
ment  relief,  our  average  relief  per  family  was  |5.01 ;  our  second 
year 

The  Chairman.  Per  week? 

Mr.  DE  ScHWEiNiTz.  Per  week;  yes.  Our  second  year,  our  re- 
lief was  $4.46  per  week,  and  that  is  just  about 

Senator  Costigan.  For  a  family  of  five? 

Mr.  DE  ScHWEiNiTz.  Tliis  is  an  average  per  family,  irrespective  of 
the  need — irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  family.  In  December,  1932, 
a  winter  month,  the  average  is  $4.54. 

A  family  of  five  would  receive  $5,  and  if  there  were  any  children 
under  5  years  of  age,  or  a  sick  person,  or  a  nursing  mother,  a  quart 
of  milk  for  each  such  child  or  person,  but  not  more  than  2  quarts 
of  milk  per  family. 

So  the  maximum  amount  in  food  or  milk  that  the  family  would 
receive— -we  pay  nine  cents  a  quart  for  milk— is  $6.26,  which  is  about 
two-thirds  adequate,  as  far  as  food  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  one-third  inadequate? 

Mr.  DE  ScHWEiNiTZ.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  do  you  provide  ? 

Mr.  DE  ScHWEiNiTz.  Coal,  gas,  shoes,  and  clothing  to  the  extent 
that  we  are  able  to  get  them,  secondhand  clothes,  and  now  the  State 
is  allowing  a  small  amount  to  us  for  the  actual  purchase  of  clothes. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  for  hospital  and  medical  care? 

Mr.  DE  ScHWEiNiTz.  Nothing  for  hospital  or  medical  care,  nor  for 
laundry  supplies,  nor  rent. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  when  a  family  is  evicted? 


Mr.  DE  ScHw  EiNiTz.  Well,  the  best  way  of  answering  that  question 
is  to  say  that  of  every  1,000  families  applying  for  help,  only  780 
households  are  represented.  In  other  words,  1,000  or  more  families 
become  only  about  780  households.  That  means  that  220  of  the 
families  are  living  with  somebody  else.  That  is  one  way  in  which 
the  situation  is  met. 

I  remember  that  one  child  said :  "  In  the  last  year  we  have  lived 
with  six  different  families.  At  first  they  were  very  glad  to  have  us, 
but  after  a  w^hile  they  get  very  tired  of  you." 

That  is  one  way  in  which  the  families  are  managing. 

Senator  Costigan.  What  happens,  Mr.  de  Schweinitz,  when  medi- 
cal care  is  required? 

Mr.  DE  Schweinitz.  As  far  as  medical  care  is  concerned,  we  are 
depending  on  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  and  they  are  having  a 
very  serious  time  of  it.  The  question  of  hospital  financing  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  wnth  which  we  are  confronted  in  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Costigan.  They  were  having  a  serious  enough  time  before, 
but  you  feel  that  those  conditions  are  intensified  ? 

Af r.  DE  Schweinitz.  Yes ;  they  are  worse ;  their  incomes  are  falling 
behind  heavily.  The  hospitals  and  the  w^elfare  federation,  despite 
all  economies,  in  presenting  their  budgets  this  year,  I  understand, 
had  a  shortage  of  $600,000.    More  than  that  of  1931. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  of  the  hospitals  in  Philadelphia  been 
forced,  by  lack  of  funds,  to  reduce  the  number  of  free  beds  ? 

Mr.  DE  Schw^einitz.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  taking  care  of  all  the  persons  who  apply 
for  relief  at  Philadelphia  and  who  are  proper  subjects  for  relief? 

Mr.  DE  ScHW^EiNiTz.  Yes ;  we  are.  There  is  no  help  being  denied. 
There  is  no  family  that  is  being  turned  away.  All  the  families  that 
apply  are  receiving  some  aid. 

I  think  that  our  administration,  on  the  whole,  is  better  this  year 
than  it  was  last.  There  has  been  more  care  in  seeing  that  families 
that  are  able  to  manage  do  not  receive  relief. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  also  to  say  that  you  do  not 
require,  in  Philadelphia,  that  a  family  be  pauperized  before  it 
receives  aid? 

Mr.  DE  Schweinitz.  You  mean  not  have  any  income  at  all? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  DE  Schweinitz.  For  the  first  two  months  this  fall  we  did 
require  it,  because  we  felt  we  did  not  have  enough  money. 

But  now,  as  I  said  before,  we  allow  a  family  of  seven  an  income 
of  $11.50  a  week,  which  is  really  about  half  on  which  a  family  of 
that  size  could  live,  and  we  meet  whatever  shortage  there  is  in 
that  amount. 

Just  to  recapitulate — ^the  first  point  I  wanted  to  make  was  that 
Federal  aid  could  assist  materially  in  making  possible  the  continuity 
of  relief.  The  second  point  I  wanted  to  make  was  that  our  relief 
expenditures  are  increasing;  that,  to  summarize,  in  March,  1931,  we 
had,  roughly  speaking,  32,000  families  receiving  relief,  including 
work  relief.  In  March,  1932,  we  had  nearly  60,000  families  receiv- 
ing relief;  and  that  in  December,  1932,  we  had  50,000  families  as 
against  46,000  families  in  December,  1931;  and  that  is  taking  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  our  investigation  is  better  while  the 
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income  which  we  allow  a  family  to  have  and  still  receive  help  is 
lower  than  it  was  before  by  nearly  20  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  they  are  reduced  in  circumstances,  but 
they  receive  aid  lower  now  than  they  did  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  DE  ScHWEiNiTz.  Exactly.  So  that  in  spite  of  those  facts, 
we  still  have  more  families  coming  for  help. 

I  would  like  again  to  repeat  the  fact  that,  in  1931,  the  calendar 
year,  we  spent,  in  round  figures,  $5,000,000  for  unemployment  relief, 
exclusive  of  work  relief;  that  in  1932.  with  more  than  three  months 
in  which  the  people  were  not  getting  help,  we  spent  over  $8,000,000, 
and  that  if  we  carry  on  at  the  present  rate,  we  will  probably  spend 
$14,000,000  by  the  end  of  1933,  and  that  without  increasing  in  any 
respect  the  standard  of  the  aid. 

Now,  I  would  like  .to  say  a  word  about  the  rental  situation, 
because  I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  with 
which  we  are  confronted.  I  would  not  have  the  courage  to  tell 
this  committee  the  number  of  removals  reported  each  day  to  the 
office  of  the  county  relief  board  because  you  would  not  believe  it 
and  I  can  hardly  believe  it  myself,  but  they  run  into  the  hundreds, 
families  that  are  moving,  going  from  one  house  to  another,  because 
they  lack  the  monev  for  rent. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  figure? 

Mr.  DE  ScHWEiNiTZ.  There  have  been  days  in  Philadelphia  when 
1,000  removals  of  families,  1,000  changed  addresses  were  reported  to 
the  board  out  of  a  total  of  65,000  families  either  receiving  or  asking 
for  relief. 

The  community  council  of  Philadelphia  has  made  a  study  of  the 
rental  situation  in  1,000  families,  and  we  have  classified  these  families 
according  to  the  number  of  homes  which  they  occupied  in  six  months, 
in  a  year,  and  in  two  years. 

I  want  to  say  that  a  sample  of  1,000  in  a  total  of  50,000  is  a  very 
fair  sample,  and  can  be  said  to  apply  to  the  entire  group. 

In  this  1,000  families,  20  per  cent  had  lived  in  two  or  more  homes 
in  six  months,  and  43  per  cent  had  lived  in  two  homes  or  more  in  a 
year. 

The  Chairman.  And  applying  that  to  the  total  number,  it  means 
that  43  per  cent  of  50,000  families  have  moved  at  least  twice  in  the 
last  year? 

Mr.  DE  ScHWEiNiTZ.  Ycs;  and  that  is  most  conservative.  I  think 
it  would  be  very  much  safer  to  say  that  it  was  at  least  three  times; 
but  the  figure  showed  twice. 

In  this  study  of  1,000  families,  we  found  that  more  than  90  per 
cent  owed  rent,  and  I  believe  that  can,  with  absolute  fairness,  apply 
to  the  total  number  of  families  receiving  aid.  In  other  words,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  say  that  45,000  out  of  50,000  families  are  back  in 
their  rent. 

The  average  time  that  these  families  were  back  in  their  rent  was 
five  months.  Now,  anyone  who  has  had  any  connection  with  relief 
work  knows  that,  prior  to  1929,  that  would  be  an  almost  unheard-of 
condition. 

Then  a  family  was  not  often  allowed  to  get  more  than  a  few  days, 
really,  back  in  their  rent,  and  seldom  were  families  i^rmitted  to  stay 
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for  three  months  without  paying  rent.    Yet  now  the  average  time 
that  these  1,000  families  are  back  in  their  rent  is  five  months. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect,  in  your  judgment,  has  that  had  upon 
the  tax  delinquencies  in  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  DE  ScHWEiNiTZ.  I  think  it  has  had  a  very  direct  effect. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  if  I  remember  correctly,  you  have  had  a 
very  large  increase  in  tax  delinquencies. 

Mr.  DE  ScHWEiNiTZ.  Yes ;  and  I  think  there  is  a  very  definite  con- 
nection. It  means  that  landlords  have  no  money  with  which  to 
meet  taxes. 

Let  me  say  that  the  average  amount  that  these  families  are  back  in 
their  rent  is  $86  per  family ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  five  months  back 
in  their  rent,  and  the  average  amount  of  money  that  each  family 
owes  is  $86,  but  in  some  cases  the  rent  owing  is  over  $1,000  for  a 
single  family. 

Remember,  to  a  family  with  a  low  income  a  debt  of  $1,000  is 
simply  colossal,  and  you  will  realize  that  when  I  tell  you  the  scale 
of  rents. 

We  have  an  average  rent  of  $18.81. 

The  Chairman.  Per  month? 

Mr.  DE  ScHWEiNiTZ.  Yes.  The  family  that  owes  $1,000,  obviously 
had  a  higher  rent,  but  remember  also  that  it  was  50  months  back 
in  its  rent,  that  is,  more  than  four  years;  two  families  were  three 
years  back. 

So  there  are  families  which  are  living  on,  month  after  month, 
without  paying  rent,  and  of  course  that  affects  the  whole  situation, 
and  the  landlords  are  so  situated 

Senator  Costigan.  What  happens  to  the  landlord  under  those 
circumstances  ? 

Mr.  DE  ScHWEiNiTZ.  We  have  had  a  situation  in  which  the  land- 
lords have  been  obliged  to  come  for  help,  themselves,  because  their 
tenants  were  not  giving  them  any  money ;  and  as  Senator  La  FoUette 
implied  in  his  question,  they  simply  can  not  pay  the  taxes. 

We  are  carrying  a  tremendous  cost  because  of  this  whole  rental 
situation.  I  tried  to  estimate  what  it  would  cost  us  if  we  did  under- 
take to  pay  rent,  and  it  would  involve  approximately  $800,000  per 
month,  if  we  undertook  to  pay  the  rent  for  the  families  we  are 
helping  now. 

•    It  might  be  possible,  instead  of  paying  rent,  to  pay  simply  the 
taxes. 

There  is  another  point  I  would  like  to  make  in  this  plea  for  larger 
Federal  aid,  and  that  is  when  we  started  in  with  the  unemployment 
relief  in  the  fall  of  1930,  these  families  had  reserves,  that  is  to  say, 
they  still  had  clothes  that  had  not  worn  out,  and  their  debts  had  not 
mounted  to  the  extent  that  thejr  have  now ;  they  had  household  inci- 
dentals, and  they  had  a  certain  amount  of  equipment.  But  now 
it  has  gotten  to  the  point  where  families  literally  have  nothing  at 
all,  and  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  continue  very  much  longer  on  a 
basis  which  provides  only  for  food  orders,  gas,  fuel,  and  shoes. 

In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  when  a 
certain  proportion  of  relief  will  need  to  be  given  in  cash,  so  the 
family  can  get  some  of  the  rest  of  the  things  that  it  must  have  in 
order  to  live. 
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Now,  if  a  family  needs  medicine,  it  is  in  no  position  to  get  it. 

Senator  Costigan.  In  other  words,  the  reserves  having  gone,  the 
relief  needs  have  increased? 

Mr.  DE  ScHWEiNiTz.  Yes.  I  would  like  also  to  make  another 
point  in  connection  with  the  way  in  which  we  are  handling  the  relief 
situation  in  this  country :  The  worst  thing  about  unemployment  is 
not  having  a  job,  what  it  does  to  a  man  in  the  loss  of  his  sense  of 
self-respect  and  self-confidence,  what  it  does  to  him  to  have  to  admit 
that  he  is  not  working,  what  a  sense  of  shame  he  has  when  he 
must  appear  before  his  friends  without  a  job.  All  that  is  a  tre- 
mendous hardship  for  a  man  to  undergo. 

The  flabbiness  in  spirit  and  health  that  comes  to  a  man  through  not 
using  his  faculties,  is  another  very  great  liability. 

Now,  what  we  are  doing  in  this  country  is  to  add  another  curse 
to  this  unemployment  evil,  and  that  by  trying  to  prescribe  for  a 
family  what  it  shall  have,  and  taking  from  people  the  right  to  make 
their  own  decisions  about  their  expenditures. 

In  other  words,  we  are  causing  families  to  deteriorate  in  two  direc- 
tions, in  their  income  and  in  their  outgo;  and  I  believe  that  if  we  are 
going  to  preserve  the  self-respect  and  independence  and  capacity  of 
families  that  are  poor  and  in  trouble  in  the  United  States  to-day, 
we  must  give  them  the  privilege  of  managing  their  own  affairs. 
We  must  supply  them  with  some  cash,  so  that  they  can  make  their 
own  decisions,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  in  regard  to  their  house- 
hold expenditures. 

Contrast  the  situation  abroad  with  the  situation  here,  and  you  will 
find  that  in  England  and  in  Germany  a  man  can  at  least  know  that 
he  will  have  shelter,  food,  and  clothing,  and  he  is  not  helped  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  him  want  to  live  without  work.  All  of  their  experi- 
ence goes  to  show  that  every  time  a  man  gets  a  chance  for  a  job,  he 
prefers  the  job  instead  of  aid,  not  only  because  it  means  more  money 
to  him,  but  because  of  what  it  means  in  the  use  of  his  ingenuity  and 
energy. 

There  is  a  kind  of  security  existing  abroad,  which  is  absent  in  the 
United  States.  Among  our  poor,  there  is  a  terrible  sense  of  not 
knowing  what  is  going  *to  happen  to-morrow,  and  they  are  afraid 
to  open  the  door,  lest  the  constable  enter  with  a  notice  oi  eviction,  or 
something  of  that  sort.  If  a  man  has  a  job  the  United  States  is  the 
best  place  in  the  world  to  live,  but  if  you  have  not  a  job,  you  are 
better  off  almost  anywhere  else.  In  the  United  States  we  need  to 
provide  a  minimum  of  adequacy,  that  is,  at  least  shelter,  food,  and 
clothing.  We  need  to  provide  this  in  part,  at  least,  in  cash,  so  that 
a  family  can  make  its  own  decisions  and  to  provide  it  continuously, 
without  these  terrible  interruptions  that  have  been  so  demoralizing  to 
family  life  in  Philadelphia,  and  I  believe  in  many  other  cities  in 
this  country. 

Senator  Costigan.  Mr.  de  Schweinitz,  in  addition  to  the  burdens 
of  caring  for  local  appeals  for  help,  is  there  any  reluctance  in  extend- 
ing the  relief  to  transients  and  homeless  persons  ? 

Mr.  DE  Schweinitz.  I  am  glad  you  brought  that  question  up,  be- 
cause I  think  one  of  the  best  things  in  this  bill  is  the  definite  provision 
for  transients  and  families  that  have  not  residences. 
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Our  whole  attitude  toward  this  question  of  residence  in  the  United 
States  is  archaic.  I  said,  a  year  or  so  ago,  down  here,  that  it  is  a 
relic  of  the  feudal  system ;  and  to-day,  when  you  can  cross  the  United 
States  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  what  applied  600  or  700  years 
ago  does  not  apply. 

One  of  the  great  values  that  I  see  in  Federal  aid  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  any  family,  or  any  individual,  requiring  help  to  receive 
it  wherever  he  happens  to  be  at  the  time. 

We  are  spending  a  great  deal  of  money  unnecessarily,  I  believe, 
in  following  the  theory  that  people  ought  to  be  returned  to  their 
place  of  legal  settlement,  because  oftentimes  their  place  of  legal 
settlement  is  not  the  best  place  for  them  to  live. 

Senator  Costigan.  The  tendency  is  to  deal  primarily  with  resi- 
dents, rather  than  with  transients,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DE  Schweinitz.  Yes;  as  far  as  Philadelphia  is  concerned, 
anybody  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  helped,  without  question, 
because  we  are  extending  State  aid. 

Senator  Costigan.  How  about  people  coming  from  other  States? 

Mr.  DE  Schweinitz.  We  try  to  make  arrangements  to  send  them 
back  to  their  place  of  legal  settlement. 

There  is  not  a  very  large  number  of  nonresident  or  transient  fami- 
lies in  Philadelphia — I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Goldsmith  would  say 
about  Chicago — but  Philadelphia  is  not  a  center  of  rail  transporta- 
tion like  Chicago  or  New  York  and  so  our  transient  problem  is  not 
pressing. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  further  point  or  comment  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  DE  Schweinitz.  No.  I  have  read  the  bill  and  I  am  very  much 
impressed  with  it.  I  think  it  will  be  a  very  satisfactory  piece  of 
administrative  legislation,  and  I  am  particularly  glad  that  you  have 
made  the  provision  for  the  administration  of  relief. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  the  money  go  as  far  as  it  can,  the  adminis- 
tration item  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  first  year  of  unemployment  relief,  our  administration  cost  was 
6.5  per  cent;  the  second  year,  6.6  per  cent;  and  this  year  it  will  be 
6.9  per  cent.  Our  belief  is,  if  we  ran  as  high  as  10  per  cent,  we  would 
do  a  much  better  job. 

When  people  who  do  not  need  help  ask  assistance  it  is  frequently 
out  of  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  not  knowing  what  is  going  to  happen, 
and  to  prepare  themselves  as  best  they  can  against  the  day  when  they 
may  not  have  anything. 

It  is  a  sickening  experience  to  talk,  for  instance,  with  a  city  em- 
ployee in  Philadelphia  to-day,  and  get  from  him  that  terrible  sense 
of  insecurity,  because  he  does  not  know  where  the  ax  is  going  to  fall. 
That  applies  not  only  to  people  in  governmental  service,  but  to 
thousands  of  others. 

The  amount  of  saving  through  a  larger  administrative  item — ^that 
is,  10  per  cent  as  against  7  per  cent — is  not,  in  percentages,  great,  but 
it  much  more  than  pays  for  the  cost  of  administration  involved ;  and 
it  does  mean  that  the  money  which  is  spent  is  spent  more  wisely. 

That  is  to  say,  one  family  may  be  getting  too  little  money,  and 
another  family  may  be  getting  too  much,  and  the  first  one  will  re- 
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ceive  more  and  the  second  one  will  receive  less.  An  adequate  admin- 
istrative item  saves  money  and  spends  it  more  wisely. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  able  to  make  any  survey  of  the 
health  conditions  and  nutrition  problems  among  the  unemployed 
aided  in  Philadelphia,  or  have  you  been  too  busy  taking  care  of  the 
job  at  hand  to  carry  on  any  research  work  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  DE  Schweinitz.  The  matter  was  studied  this  summer,  par- 
tially in  the  inquiry  into  what  was  happening  in  400  families.  So 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  scientific  knowledge  to-day  about 
malnutrition  is  inadequate,  and  we  really  do  not  know  how  to  mea- 
sure it.  us  •     i. 

Weight,  for  example,  in  relation  to  height  or  age,  is  not  a  sufficient 
gage.  We  have  very  definitely  considered  the  question  of  making 
some  study  to  see  if  we  could  measure  the  cost  in  physical  well- 
being  to  families  living  on  this  inadequate  basis,  but  so  far  we  have 
not  been  able  to  devise  any  scheme  of  measuring  it  that  would  really 
give  you  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  probably  have  to  submit  the  families 
to  a  thorough  clinical  examination? 

Mr.  DE  ScHWEiNPTz.  Yes ;  but  take  two  people  of  the  same  age 
and  height  and  of  the  same  weight,  one  man  might  be  underweight 
and  another  man  might  be  overweight,  because  of  the  peculiar 
physical  constitutions  that  each  of  those  men  have.  So  it  is  very 
difficult,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  solve 
that  problem  in  this  particular  period  of  depression. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  de  Schweinitz, 

Doctor  Slichter,  will  you  give  your  full  name  to  the  reporter  ? 

STATEMENT   OF  PEOF.    SUMNER   H.   SIICHTEK,   PROFESSOR   OF 
BUSINESS  ECONOMICS,  HARVARD  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

The  Chairman.  Doctor  Slichter,  will  you  give  your  full  name  and 
address  and  your  present  occupation  in  the  Harvard  School  to  the 
reporter,  for  the  record? 

Professor  Smchter.  My  name  is  Sumner  H.  Slichter,  and  I  am 
professor  of  business  economics.  Harvard  Business  School. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  would  be  grateful  to  you.  Doctor 
Slichter,  if  you  would,  in  your  own  way,  comment  upon  the  economic 
consequences  and  implications  of  the  unemployment  problem.  We 
will  then  ask  you  any  questions  that  occur  to  us. 

Professor  Slichter.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  national  assist- 
ance, by  this  time,  has  become  so  self-evident  that  it  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  a  waste  of  your  time  for  me  to  offer  anything  along  that 

line. 
The  Chairman.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  do  not  find  that  to 

be  the  generally  accepted  opinion. 

Professor  Smchter.  The  tax  base  of  the  local  communities  is  a 
somewhat  narrow  one.  About  nine-tenths  of  their  income  is  derived 
from  real  estate  taxation,  and  the  difficulty,  or  one  of  the  difficulties, 
with  that  base  is  that  a  man  is  liable  for  taxes  simply  because  he 
owns  the  title  to  the  real  estate,  quite  regardless  of  whether  or  not  he 
has  any  income  from  the  real  estate. 

Senator  Costioan.  Or  able  to  pay  it? 
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Professor  Slighter.  Yes,  or  from  any  other  source. 

The  result  one  could  predict  without  much  difficulty  is  a  steadily 
rising  ratio  of  delinquent  taxes  throughout  the  country.  In  fact, 
delinquency  ratios  of  from  20  to  30  per  cent  are  not  unusual. 

The  income  from  real  estate,  itself,  of  course,  has  gone  down.  It 
js  one  of  the  slower  incomes  to  fall;  but  it  is  a  fairly  conservative 
generalization,  I  should  say,  to  estimate  that  the  rentals,  in  most 
places,  are  down  about  20  per  cent,  in  some  cases  more,  and  in  some 
cases  less. 

Of  course,  the  real  estate  owner  bears  a  double  burden  in  the  case 
of  unemployment,  because  it  is  almost  the  universal  rule  that  relief 
agencies  do  not  pay  rent,  except  on  eviction,  and  then  they  only 
pay  for  a  month  or  two.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  more  or  less 
national  moratorium  on  rents,  in  so  far  as  the  unemployed  are 
concerned. 

The  older  the  depression  gets,  the  more  unsatisfactory  becomes 
this  narrow  base  of  public  revenue.  The  private  agencies  have  been 
compelled  to  conserve  their  resources,  and  to  withdraw  from  the 
strictly  unemployment  field.  They  started  out  to  help  out  the 
unemployed,  more  or  less,  but  the  burden  became  too  great;  and  in 
order  to  conserve  the  permanent  part  of  their  work,  they  had  to 
withdraw. 

I  made  a  compilation  not  long  ago  of  some  community  chest 
drives  for  1932  and  1933,  and  this  covers  44  cities. 

In  1932,  the  community  chests  in  these  cities  raised  about 
$24,900,000.  This  goal  for  1933  is  $23,100,000.  That,  of  course, 
means  that  the  burden  on  public  relief  funds  is  increasing. 

I  have  gone  through  the  bill  and  I  have  one  or  two  questions 
which  have  come  to  my  mind.  Thev  do  not  bear  on  the  principle 
of  national  assistance,  but  they  do  bear  upon  some  of  the  admin- 
istrative features  of  the  bill. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  board  should 
be  the  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  Is  it  not  unwise  to  designate 
the  executive  officer  of  the  board  which  it  is  proposed  to  create? 

The  board  would  have  the  responsibility  of  disbursing  $500,- 
000,000,  and  the  members  who  have  that  responsibility  should  also 
have  the  responsibility  of  selecting  their  executive  officer. 

Senator  Costioan.  You  believe  that  experience  in  administering 
relief,  however,  should  be  a  factor,  however,  in  the  choice  of  the 
executive  officer  of  such  a  board  ? 

Professor  Slighter.  Yes;  it  would  seem  proper  to  designate,  in 
general  terms,  what  qualifications  the  executive  officer  of  the  board 
should  have;  but  the  selection  of  the  particular  person,  it  seems 
to  me,  should  be  left  to  those  who  have  the  administration  of  the 
$500,000,000. 

The  fund  is  divided  into  two  parts  and 

Senator  Costigan.  Nothing  you  are  saying  is  to  be  interpreted  in 
t^rms  of  criticism  of  the  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau? 

Professor  Slighter.  Far  from  it.  I  am  simply  discussing  general 
principles. 

The  bill,  as  drafted,  provides  that  part  of  the  appropriation  shall 
be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  population  of  the  States,  but  that 
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"no  State  shall  receive  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  amount  made 
available  by  it  or  its  subdivisions.'' 

Now,  if  I  interpret  this  correctly,  the  cities  of  a  State  and  the 
private  agencies  might  be  making  available  $10,000,000,  and  the 
State  would  then  have  the  right,  assuming  its  population  were  suffi- 
cient, to  receive  up  to  $6,667,000,  under  the  bill.  Under  these  condi- 
tions it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  danger  that  some  States  might 
make  no  appropriations  at  all.  In  other  words,  some  States  might 
fall  back  on  this  Federal  aid,  obtained  because  the  cities  and  char- 
itable organizations  within  the  State  made  appropriations. 

That  would  be  unfortunate,  not  primarily  because  the  States 
should  be  such  an  important  source  of  help,  but  because,  in  order  to 
get  the  best  administration  through  the  States'  machinery,  some  of 
the  money  should  be  the  States'  money.  Consequently,  I  venture  the 
suggestion  that  the  States  be  required,  in  order  to  share  in  the  ap- 
propriation on  the  basis  of  population,  to  make  reasonable  appro- 
priations of  their  own  funds. 

After  all,  I  think  only  eight  States  have  made  appropriations. 
These  eight  include  some  of  the  largest  industrial  States,  such  as 
the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois,  but 
on  the  whole,  the  States  have  been  the  most  delinquent  bodies  in 
helping  the  unemployment  relief  in  the  country;  and  if  the  proper 
administrative  machinery  is  to  be  created,  the  States  must  help  pro- 
vide it.  In  order  for  that  machinery  to  function  most  effectively  the 
States  should  be  spending  some  of  their  own  money. 

On  page  10,  in  line  17,  it  is  provided : 

That  no  such  allocation  shall  be  made  to  any  State,  unless  the  board  is  satis- 
fied that  the  State  or  its  political  subdivisions  have  made  reasonable  efforts, 
within  their  resources,  to  provide  for  the  emergency  relief  expenditures. 

"Any  State  or  its  political  subdivisions  I "  The  question  arose  in 
my  mmd,  when  I  read  that,  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
replace  "  or  "  with  "  and,"  because  the  political  subdivisions  may  be 
making  reasonable  efforts,  yet  the  State  itself  may  be  doing  little 
or  nothing.  That  would  be  safeguarded  by  the  change  of  the  one 
word. 

Senator  Costigan.  Doctor  Slichter,  have  you  considered  the  possi- 
bility that  the  constitutional  clauses  may  interfere  with  a  State's 
inability  to  pledge  its  credit  for  direct  relief,  or  that  certain  States 
may  be  in  that  situation?  In  that  event,  would  you  be  unwilling 
to  have  relief  given  in  case  of  need  to  the  people  within  the  bound- 
aries of  such  States? 

Professor  Slichter.  No;  that  would  perhaps  require  a  specific 
clause  to  exempt  the  State  from  the  handicap  of  its  own  constitution. 

But  it  is  true  that  a  number  of  States  have  been  slow  in  moving 
to  the  assistance  of  their  people;  and  as  I  said  a  few  moments  ago, 
I  am  not  primarily  interested  in  seeing  the  States  appropriate  huge 
sums,  but  I  am  interested  in  seeing  them  spend  some  of  their  own 
money  because,  if  we  are  going  to  make  our  dole  system  the  best 
in  the  world,  instead  of  the  worst  in  the  world,  we  have  to  do  it 
through  building  the  most  effective  possible  administrative  agencies ; 
and  the  States  must  feel  that  it  is  not  lust  a  gift  from  the  Federal 
Government  which  they  are  spending,  but  something  of  their  own, 
also. 


Senator  Costigan.  One  witness  who  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee this  morning  suggested  that  there  be  a  provision  in  the  bill  that 
the  States  be  reimbursed  out  of  Federal  funds  to  the  extent,  let  us 
say,  of  45  or  50  per  cent  of  the  State  contributions  for  relief.  Do 
you  have  in  mind  some  such  provision? 

Professor  Slighter.  Yes;  that  assures  that  the  State  would  be 
spending  the  other  60  or  65  per  cent,  itself. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  study  of  the  taxing  situation 
in  the  various  States? 

Professor  Slighter.  Not  in  detail;  no.  Of  course,  our  taxing 
system,  as  a  whole,  is  antiquated.  It  is  a  product  of  the  agricultural 
clay  and  age,  and  we  have  patched  it  up  as  the  needs  of  more  funds 
have  arisen.  There  are  tremendous  dinerences,  as  you  know,  in  the 
taxing  systems  of  the  different  States. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  of  the  ability  of  a  State  to 
provide  money  for  this  purpose  if  it,  for  instance,  is  compelled,  by 
constitutional  provision,  to  rely  almost  entirely  upon  the  same  basis 
of  taxation  that  the  cities  are  required  to  rely  on,  namely,  real 
estate?  Is  not  such  a  State  in  a  situation  where  it  can  not  provide 
a  substantial  sum — a  sum  that  is  commensurate  to  meet,  say,  60  per 
cent  of  the  unemployment  relief  burden 

Professor  Slighter.  There  may  be  some  such  States,  but  I  do 
not  know  of  any.  There  are,  of  course,  some  desirable  taxes,  such 
as  income  taxes,  which  seem  to  be  constitutionally  prohibited  in  cer- 
tain forms  in  some  States.  Within  limits,  that  is  apparently  true 
of  Massachusetts,  where  we  have  an  income  tax,  but  not  a  progressive 
income  tax.  But  I  should  be  surprised  if  there  were  many  States 
which  could  find  no  new  sources  of  funds  easily.  But  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  it  is  not  the  raising  of  large  sums  by  the  States  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  primarily  important,  but  the  spending  of  some  of 
their  own  money. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  if  I  get  your  point,  Dcxitor  Slichter,  it  is 
that  this  should  be  based  upon  the  principle  of  joint  cooperation 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States,  such  as  we  have 
had  in  connection  with  other  Federal  aid  projects — a  matching  of 
funds  and  a  participation  in  administrative  function  by  both  State 
and  Federal  Governments? 

Professor  Slighter.  Yes.;  the  unemployment  problem  is  so  far 
flung  and  it  varies  so  greatly  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country, 
that  some  decentralization  of  the  overseeing  machinery  is  necessary, 
and  that  machinery  ought  not  to  get  its  money  solely  from  Washr 
ington.  Yet  it  seems  to  me,  as  the  bill  stands,  there  is  the  possibility 
of  a  State,  which  had  done  nothing,  receiving,  under  the  two-thirds 
provision,  a  really  substantial  sum,  simply  because  some  of  its  cities 
have  done  a  great  deal. 

Senator  Costigan.  Am  I  correct  in  inferring  that  you  believe  in 
a  graduated  income  tax  provided  a  more  equitable  way  of  raising 
funds  to  meet  the  relief  needs,  than  tax  on  real  estate  ? 

Professor  Slighter.  I  should  say  that  the  tax  on  real  estate  has 
been  greatly  overdone,  and  I  should  also  say  that  I  believe  the  adop- 
tion of  a  graduated  income  tax  by  the  States,  which  do  not  now 
have  it,  would  be  a  desirable  thing;  provided  it  was  done  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  some  relief  to  real  estate.    I  do  not  care,  however. 
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to  come  here  as  a  special  pleader  for  real  estate.  But  to  raise  nine- 
tenths  of  the  local  revenue  from  that  single  source  of  income  seems 
to  me  obviously  unwise,  and  also  inequitable. 

Senator  Costioan.  Do  you  believe  in  the  principle  of  taxing 
people  according  to  their  ability  to  pay  ? 

Professor  Slichter.  Yes,  sir ;  of  course,  that  is  a  very  broad  prin- 
ciple, and  it  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  as  you  are  aware, 
over  what  the  measure  of  the  ability  to  pay  is. 

Senator  Costigan.  Professor  Slichter,  you  made  an  address  which 
has  been  widely  approved,  or  at  least  discussed,  during  the  fall 
bearing  on  unemployment,  and  suggestions  for  the  relief  of  the 
unemployed ;  where  was  that  address  made  ? 

Professor  Slighter.  I  take  it  vou  are  referrim^  to  an  address 
before  the  American  Academy  ol  Political  and  Social  Science  in 
Philadelphia. 

Senator  Costioan.  In  what  month  was  it? 

Professor  Slighter.  That  was  in  November,  shortly  after  the 
election. 

Senator  Costioan.  1932? 

Professor  Slighter,  'ies. 

Senator  Costioan.  Is  that  address  available  for  the  use  of  the 
committee? 

Professor  Slighter.  I  could  give  the  committee  a  copy ;  yes. 

Senator  Costioan.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  send  us  a  copy  ? 

Professor  Slighter.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

There  is  one  additional  suggestion  which  I  should  like  to  venture, 
or  at  least  a  question  which  I  should  like  to  raise. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Professor  Slighter.  As  the  depression  grows  older,  the  proportion 
of  men  who  have  had  no  work  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  is 
becoming  quite  large.  A  recent  survey  made  by  Mr.  Croxton  in 
Buffalo  indicates  that  about  one-third  of  the  unemployed  have  had 
no  work  for  two  years,  or  more,  and  that  about  three-fifths,  or 
slightly  more  than  one-half,  had  had  no  work  for  a  year  or  more. 

Now,  this  raises,  it  seems  to  me,  a  grave  question  with  respect  to 
the  absorption  of  the  unemployed,  when  a  revival  in  business  occurs. 

The  practice  of  spreading  work  has  been  widespread  during  the 
depression,  and  that  means  that  a  considerable  increase  in  production 
could  be  handled  with  relatively  little  hiring  of  men  off  the  streets. 
For  example,  the  report  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  covering  21  industries,  showed  that,  in  August,  the  average 
hours  in  those  industries  was  32.2  a  week,  with  an  average  earning 
of  about  $15.25. 

Now,  if  an  increased  demand  for  goods  occurs,  is  it  not  important 
that  an  organized  effort  be  made  to  spread  as  many  of  those  new 
jobs  among  the  men  who  now  have  none  ? 

I  am  not  a  constitutional  lawyer,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  for 
the  period  of  the  emergency,  at  any  rate,  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  authority  to  compel  a  spreading  of  the  work.  You  can 
not  compel  employers  to  give  jobs  which  do  not  exist,  but  can  not 
they  be  compelled  to  spread  such  work  as  may  exist  ? 

Might  it  not  be  desirable  also  to  give  the  body  which  is  to  ad- 
minister the  Federal  aid  also  authority  to  compel  spreading  of  the 
work? 
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Of  course,  the  administrative  problem  is  a  difficult  one,  because 
the  situation  in  no  two  industries  is  alike,  and  it  is  changing  from 
time  to  time.  So  the  sensible  way  to  solve  that  problem  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  to  authorize  the  board  to  establish  committees  within  the 
industries,  which  should  determine  what,  in  the  light  of  the  em- 
ployment situation,  are  reasonable  working  hours  for  the  men — ^not 
tor  the  plants,  but  for  the  men;  and  to  make  the  orders  of  these 
committees,  constituted  under  the  general  direction  of  this  admin- 
istrative board — to  make  those  orders  enforceable,  subject  to  appeal, 
of  course. 

Senator  Costioan.  Does  your  suggestion  involve  a  reduction  in 
wages,  as  well  as  in  hours  of  labor  of  those  who  are  already  at  work? 

Professor  Slighter.  It  would  not  necessarily  involve  a  reduction 
in  hours,  but  it  would  provide  a  way  of  halting  the  increase  in 
Jiours.  It  would  give  the  board  no  authority  over  the  wage  matters 
whatever. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  wages  would  probably  be  helped  by 
spreading  the  work;  we  get  exceedingly  low  wages,  per  hour,  by 
permitting  people  to  work  72  hours  a  week.  If  those  same  people 
are  limited  to  32  hours  a  week,  then  wages  are  likely  to  go  up.  But 
what  I  have  in  mind  is  not  spreading  the  work  any  thinner  than  it 
is  already  spread,  but  being  prepared  to  bring  the  unemployed  in  off 
the  streets  as  fast  as  possible,  when  we  do  begin  to  get  a  revival  of 
demand. 

It  is  a  serious  thing  to  contemplate  a  very  slow  and  gradual  re- 
vival in  demand,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  one  town,  for  example — 
no  one  knows  how  typical  the  figures  are — one-third  of  the  unem- 
ployed have  not  worked  for  two  years,  and  over  one-half  have  not 
worked  for  a  year. 

A  body  which  has  the  responsibility  of  administering  a  Federal 
relief  fund  is  in  a  peculiarly  strategic  position  to  insist  that  there 
shall  be  a  reasonable  division  of  whatever  new  work  comes  in. 

Senator  Costioan.  Your  suggestion,  then,  relates  to  the  new  work? 

Professor  Slighter.  That  is  what  I  primarily  have  in  mind,  but 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  a  bill  cojild  be  drafted  to  draw  the 
distinction. 

Senator  Costioan.  You  have  in  view  primarily  spreading  the  work 
rather  than  increasing  the  burden  on  the  present  workers  ? 

Professor  Slighter.  Yes. 

Senator  Costigan.  Spreading  the  work  to  the  new  employees, 
rather  than  adding  to  the  hours  of  work  of  those  who  are  already 
employed,  when  the  work  begins  to  revive? 

Professor  Slighter.  The  arrangement  as  here  proposed  is  an 
exceedingly  flexible  one,  because  the  situation  in  the  dinerent  indus- 
tries is  so  different.  It  might  be  necessary,  in  some  industries,  to  let 
the  worker's  hours  increase  substantially  before  bringing  in  addi- 
tional men  from  the  streets.  In  one  industry,  such  as  steel,  where 
15  per  cent  operations  have  prevailed,  it  might  be  necessary  to  let  the 
hours  be  doubled.  But  that  is  the  reason  for  separate  committees  in 
the  different  industries — let  each  one  take  account  of  the  situation 
and  decide  what  seems  to  be  reasonable. 

That  would  not  make  the  ideal  solution,  but  it  is  better  than  letting 
what  happened  this  fall  in  the  textile  industries  happen  again,  when 
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the  working  hours  of  a  few  people  went  up  to  70  or  more  hours  per 
week. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Professor 
Slichter. 

(The  address  referred  to  in  Professor  Slichter's  remarks  is  printed 
in  full,  as  follows:) 

The  Immediate  Unemployment  Problem 

I.  My  discussion  of  the  immediate  unemployment  problem  will  fall  into 
two  parts.  First  of  all  I  wisii  to  focus  attention  upon  the  problem  which  will 
confront  us  between  now  and  next  summer.  Then  I  wish  to  shift  attention 
10  the  problem  that  we  shall  face  during  the  next  two  or  three  years  and 
perhaps  longer. 

The  number  of  unemployed  now  approximates  11.000.000,  or  about  one-fourth 
of  the  population  normally  in  gainful  employment.  In  addition,  roughly  half 
of  the  employed  are  working  only  part  time.  It  is  inconceivable  that  between 
now  and  the  end  of  the  winter  there  will  l)e  a  suflacient  revival  of  business  to 
absorb  a  large  fraction  of  the  unemployed.  This  is  particularly  true  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  substantial  expansion  of  demand  could  be  met  simply  by 
increasing  the  working  hours  of  the  men  on  imrt  time.  Despite  all  that  we 
might  do  to  make  jobs  by  promoting  business  revival,  it  is  plain  that  the  prob- 
lem which  immediately  confronts  us  is  primarily  one  of  providing  relief. 

How  great  is  the  relief  burden  likely  to  beV  The  number  of  the  totally 
unemployed  is  at  least  one-fourth  greater  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  volume  of 
unemployment  is  at  least  one-third  greater.  The  iiroixirtion  of  the  unemployed 
who  have  exhausted  their  resources  and  the  resources  of  their  friends  and 
relatives  is  rapidly  rising.  This  Is  demonstrate*!  by  the  fact  that  nearly  half 
of  the  persons  now  seeking  relief  from  welfare  agencies  in  New  York  City 
have  never  before  sought  such  help.  The  record  of  relief  throughout  the  ilepres- 
sion  indicates  that  expenditures  have  roughly  doubled  each  year.  Perhaps 
this  geometric  progression  will  not  continue.  Nevertheless,  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  forecasts  of  the  relief  burden  have  almost  invariably  been  too  low.* 
December,  1832.  is  not  far  away,  and  it  should  lie  possible  to  (estimate  with 
some  accuracy  the  probable  load  for  that  month  and  to  compare  it  with  that 
of  a  year  ago. 

Last  Deceml)er  the  number  of  families  receiving  relief  In  (^hicago  was  99,283. 
For  December,  1932.  the  number  is  estimated  at  164.000.  In  Cleveland,  in 
December,  1931,  there  were  18,978  families  on  reUef ;  this  December,  it  is  esti- 
mated there  will  be  34,775.  In  Cincinnati,  in  De<-ember,  1931,  13,203  families 
were  aided ;  for  the  coming  December  the  estimate  is  24,975.  In  New  York, 
where  46,500  families  are  now  under  the  care  of  the  Home  Relief  Bureau,  it 
is  estimated  that  approximately  46,000  additional  families,  as  a  minimum, 
will  have  to  be  provided  for  during  the  winter  of  1932^3.3.  On  the  basis  of  this 
and  other  evulence  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  the  relief  nee<ls  of  this 
winter  will  be  approxiniately  twice  as  much  as  last.*    They  may  be  much  more. 

When  I  point  out  that  there  is  bound  to  l>e  a  large  increase  in  the  relief 
load,  let  me  remind  you  that  the  standards  of  relief  have  be?n  shockingly  low. 
Shoes  and  clothing  are  given  only  in  extreme  cases  and  in  most  cities  rent  Is 
paid  only  on  eviction.  Allowances  for  a  family  rarely  avenige  more  than  $5 
a  week  and  allowances  of  $3  and  $4  a  w^eek  are  common.  In  many  rural 
communities  the  standards  are  lower.  Some  counties  in  Illinois  are  giving  no 
more  than  6  or  7  cents  a  person  per  day.    Many  persons  in  dire  need  obtain 

1  A  fairly  typical  experience  is  that  of  Cbicago,  which  hite  in  1931  undertook  to  raise 
$10,500,000.  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  last  until  the  fall  of  1932.  The  fund  was 
exhnused  early  in  February,  1932. 

'Other  estfmateH  indicate  that  this  general  conclusion  is  conservative.  In  Dayton. 
Ohio,  for  example,  the  numlHT  of  relief  families  in  December,  1931.  was  5,083  ;  for  Decem- 
ber, 1932,  the  number  is  estimated  at  11,000.  In  Columbus.  Ohio,  4.136  families  were 
aided  by  the  principal  relief  agencies  in  December,  1931.  The  same  agencies  estimate 
that  they  will  have  12.600  families  on  their  relief  rolls  this  coming  December.  In  Stark 
County,  Ohio  (which  includes  the  cities  of  Canton,  MassiUon,  and  Alliance),  the  families 
on  relief  are  expected  to  increase  from  5.602  in  December,  1931,  to  10,799  in  December, 
1932.  The  reports  to  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  covering 
the  relief  activities  of  748  agencies  or  divisions  of  departments  in  125  cities,  show  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  families  aided  from  333,720  in  August,  1931,  to  731,894  in 
August,  1932. 


no  relief  whatever — partly  because  false  pride  prevents  them  from  making 
application  and  partly  because  inadequate  resources  compel  the  welfare  agencies 
to  refuse  thousands  of  worthy  cases.  For  over  a  month  last  spring  the  New 
York  City  Home  Relief  Bureau  accepted  no  new  cases.  At  that  time  the  bureau 
had  a  waiting  list  of  over  19,000. 

Up  to  the  summer  of  19.32  practically  all  the  relief  was  provided  by  local 
agencies,  either  public  or  private.*  Only  eight  States  had  given  help  in  sub- 
stantial amounts  and  the  assistance  by  the  Federal  Grovernment  was  negligible. 
The  ability  of  local  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  to  bear  the  burden  is 
steadily  diminishing.  Shrinking  private  incomes  and  heavy  increases  in  income 
taxes  are  reducing  both  the  willingness  and  the  ability  of  individuals  to  con- 
tribute to  charity.  Noteworthy  Is  the  fact  that  the  Gibson  committee  In  New 
York,  which  last  .vear  raised  $18,000,000,  is  this  year  attempting  to  raise 
$15,000,000.  Last  year  Cook  County  raised  $10,500,000  from  private  donations ; 
this  year  the  goal  is  $7,500,000.*  The  financial  difficulties  of  the  private 
agencies  are  compelling  them  to  withdraw  as  far  as  possible  from  pure  unem- 
ployment relief  work.  This  Increases  the  burden  on  the  public  agencies.  But 
the  ability  of  the  cities  (and  the  counties)  to  raise  funds  by  taxation  is 
shrinking  because  about  nine-tenths  of  their  income  is  derived  from  the 
taxation  of  real  estate  which,  even  l>efore  the  depression,  was  heavily  over- 
taxed relative  to  other  sources  of  income.  Falling  rents  and  a  rising  per- 
centage of  vacancies  are  steadily  reducing  the  ability  of  real  estate  to  bear 
the  burden  of  relief.^  All  this  is  reflected  in  the  mounting  tax  delinquencies. 
Last  year  Detnjit  imposed  a  levy  of  $76,000,000,  of  which  it  failed  to  collect 
$18,000,000.  Pittsburgh  had  a  leyy  of  $22,594,000  of  which  over  $3,000,000  was 
delinquent.  In  Cleveland  nearly  19  per  cent  of  the  county  taxes  are  delinquent 
and  about  50  per  cent  of  the  special  aSvSessment  taxes.  Particularly  important 
Is  the  fact  that  ability  to  give  relief  has  diminished  most  of  all  in  precisely 
those  communities  where  unemployment  is  greatest.  For  a  few  months,  relief 
may  be  financed  by  borrowing,  but  city  after  city  has  now  reached  the  point 
where  further  borrowing  is  impossible. 

This  then  is  the  situation  that  we  face  this  coming  winter:  Relief  needs, 
even  on  an  Inadequate  basis,  will  double  those  of  a  year  ago.  Local  resources 
will  be  no  greater  and,  in  the  very  places  where  unemployment  is  worst  and 
the  need  is  greatest,  they  will  be  much  less.     How  should  this  problem  be  met? 

II.  Throughout  the  depression  it  has  been  urged  that  unemployment  be 
relieved  by  the  expansion  of  public  works.  Shortly  after  the  stock  market 
crash.  President  Hoover  urged  this  policy  upon  the  States  and  municipalities, 
and  the  Federal  Oovemraent  has  practiced  it  on  a  modest  scale.*  Federal  con- 
struction, however,  has  normally  been  only  a  small  part  of  all  public  building, 
and  the  cities  and  States,  on  the  whole,  have  failed  to  heed  Mr.  Hoover's  advice 
to  expand  construction.  On  the  contrary,  in  1931  they  reduced  their  building 
so  much  that,  despite  the  increase  in  Federal  construction,  the  total  outlay  for 
all  public  works  in  the  country  was  substantially  less  than  in  1930.'  In  1932, 
came  the  collapse  in  the  bond  market,  which  has  practically  prevented  munici- 
pal financing.  Simultaneously  there  has  develoi^ed  an  eccmomy  drive  which  in 
some  communities  has  amounted  to  an  hysteria.  As  a  result,  non-Fedenil 
I)ublic  works  have  droppt^d  from  about  $2,500,000,000  or  $3,(X)0,000,000  to  about 
?800,00(),00(J;  and  all  public  construction,  local.  State,  and  Federal,  is  not  more 
than  half  the  level  of  1931.  Thus,  instead  of  reducing  unemployment  by  ex- 
panding i)ublic  construction  we  find  ourselves  increasing  unemployment  by 
curtailing  public  works. 

Undoubtedly  many  cities  could  achieve  substantial  savings  by  building  now, 
when  costs  are  low.  rather  than  waiting  until  several  years  later  when  costs 
will  be  higher.    Nevertheless,  a  bond  issue  to-day  would  mean  higher  taxes  to 


•  The  proportion  of  the  burden  borne  by  public  and  private  agencies  has  varied  widely 
among  different  communities,  but  totals  from  many  cities  indicate  that  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  relief  has  come  from  public  agencies  and  about  one-fourth  from  private. 

•  As  a  general  rule  the  goals  of  community  chests  in   1032  are  below  1931. 

» The  decrease  in  rents  varies  from  place  to  place,  but  it  is  rare  to  find  a  city  in 
which  rents  are  not  at  least  20  per  cent  below  1929.  The  drop  in  rental  income  is,  of 
course,  much  greater, 

•  In  the  fiscal  year  1930-31,  the  outlay  for  Federal  construction  was  about  one-third 
more  than  1929.  In  1931-32  there  will  be  another  increase,  so  that  in  this  year  the 
total   outlay   for   Federal   construction   may   be   approximately   double   that   of   1929. 

'  In  1930  the  figure  was  $3,632,000,000.  The  preliminary  estimates  of  Mr.  Arthur  D. 
Gayer  for  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  put  the  expenditures  for  1931  at 
about  $3,000,000,000.  ^ 
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the  extent  of  the  interest  and  amortization  charges,  and  few  communities,  no 
matter  how  low  their  ratio  of  indebtedness  to  property  values,  are  willing  to 
impose  any  new  burdens  on  tlie  taxpayers.  Fuitliermore,  the  market  for 
municipal  securities  though  much  stronger  than  formerly,  is  none  too  good.  To 
meet  these  two  obstacles  to  nn  increase  in  public  works,  Congress  has  given  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  $1,500,000,000  for  loans  on  certain  types  of 
**  self -liquidating  "  public  or  semipublic  projects.  The  corporation  has  been  ac- 
cused of  being  dilatory  and  unduly  technical  and  meticulous  in  requiring  that 
the  letter  of  the  law  be  observed.  Whether  or  not  these  criticisms  were  once 
true,  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  true  to-day.  Naturally  it  has  taken  a  litUe 
time  for  the  corporation  to  build  up  an  organization.  This  task,  however,  has 
been  done  rather  quickly.  By  the  end  of  October  the  corporation  has  received 
149  fairly  complete  applications  for  "self-liquidating"  loans.  Many  of  the 
applications  were  not  eligible  under  the  terms  of  the  law  or  were  not  accom- 
panied with  proper  supporting  data.  Indeed,  a  recent  tabulation  indicated  that 
approximately  half  of  the  applications  were  not  eligible  and  that  many  others 
were  of  doubtful  eligibility.'  Up  to  November  1,  the  corporation  had  made  24 
"  self-liquidating "  loans  totaling  $135,433,500.  Not  one  cent  of  this  amount, 
however,  had  been  spent  and  not  a  man  had  been  put  to  work  by  it.  This  is 
not  a  criticism  of  the  corporation.  On  the  contrary,  to  some  extent  it  reflects 
the  fact  that  the  corporation  has  granted  loans  faster  than  the  communities 
have  been  prepared  to  use  them.  But  even  if  work  were  instantly  started  on 
all  the  projects  for  which  the  corporation  had  authorized  loans  up  to  November 
1,  the  number  of  jobs  directly  provided  would  be  less  than  25,000.  The  number 
of  jobs  that  would  be  indirectly  created  is  conjectural,  bui  it  would  not  bring 
the  total  up  to  100,000.  But  there  are  11,000,000  unemployed.  Possibly  by 
next  summer  or  a  year  from  this  winter,  the  loans  of  the  corporation  may  have 
a  perceptible  effect  on  employment.  During  this  winter,  however,  they  will 
have  virtually  none.    They  leave  the  relief  problem  practically  unaltered. 

Another  proposal  for  relieving  unemployment  which  has  attracted  much  at- 
tention is  "  spreading  the  work."  More  or  less  organizetl  support  for  this  plan 
goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  depression,  but  last  September  a  greatly 
intensified  drive  began  under  the  leadership  of  President  Teagle  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Teagle  announced  that  the  plan  might  put  1,000,- 
000  men  back  to  work  and  expressed  the  hope  that  it  might  eventually  give  jobs 
to  2,000,000.* 

Spreading  work  has  two  aspects  which  should  be  carefully  distinguished. 
Work  may  be  divided  as  business  drops  in  order  to  prevent  lay-offs.  Or  it  may 
be  divided  in  order  to  give  jobs  to  persons  who  are  now  unemployed.  Most 
instances  of  spreading  work  which  have  been  reported  in  the  newspapers  are  of 
the  former  variety." 

Tlie  normal  seasonal  shrinkage  in  employment  may  be  expected  to  increase 
the  number  of  idle  during  the  winter  by  at  least  a  million.  There  Is  reason  to 
hope  that  by  spreading  work  a  large  proportion  of  these  prospective  lay-offs 
will  be  prevented. 

But  what  prospect  is  there  that  spreading  work  will  positively  reduce  the 
11,000,000  unemployed?  In  manufacturing,  the  work  has  already  been  spread 
remarkably  thin.  For  example,  in  21  industries  during  Aujoist,  1932,  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  reports  an  average  working  week  of  only 
32.2  hours  with  average  weekly  earnings  of  $15.35.  Only  four  industries  aver- 
aged 40  or  more  hours  a  week.  With  hours  and  earnings  in  manufacturing  so 
low,  how  much  thinner  should  work  be  spread? 


«>,*J>?*-.^«^'^iV^K,  »"«™P^  to. "  salvage "  projects  which  appear  to  have  merit  bat 
which  are  not  eligible  in  the  particular  form  presented. 

•New  York  Times,  Sept.  2,  1932,  p.  1. 

"  In  San  Francisco,  where  the  **  spread-work  "  movement  has  been  carefully  organized 
and  vigorously  pushed,  it  is  estimated  that  8.000  more  people  are  working  to-day  than 
would  have  had  Jobs  if  work  had  not  been  spread  during  the  last  few  months.  But  about 
three  out  of  four  of  these  persons  are  workers  who  were  saved  from  being  laid  off  by 
spreading  work  and  only  about  one-fourth  are  persons  who  were  unemployed  and  who  were 
j^ven  Jobs  tlmt  were  created  by  dividing  the  work.  For  this  information  I  am  Indebted 
to  Mr.  Paul  Bkllel  of  the  Industrial  Association  of  San  Francisco. 
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Full-time  employment  appears  to  be  most  prevalent  in  banking,  insurance, 
wholesaling,  retailing,  and  public  utilities.  Consequently  these  industries  furnish 
the  best  opportunities  to  spread  work.  But  despite  the  fact  that  the  sacrifice  is 
mainly  borne  by  the  workers,  most  employers  are  strongly  opposed  to  taking  work 
from  their  present  employees  for  the  purpose  of  giving  jobs  to  men  who  are  now 
unemployed.  One  reason  is  that  managements  are  reluctant  to  incur  the  ill  will 
which  this  step  might  arouse  among  their  men.  Another  reason  is  that  many 
enterprises,  even  after  three  years  of  cutting  and  economizing,  are  still  carrying 
more  employees  than  they  really  need.  The  low  scale  of  compensation  which 
prevails  m  both  retailing  and  banking  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  spreading  work, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  depression  is  already  3  years  old  and 
that  many  workers  who  have  full-time  jobs  are  supporting  relatives.  It  is  a 
serious  matter  to  reduce  the  working  hours  (and  hence  the  compensation)  of  a 
$15-a-wcek  clerk  who  may  be  the  sole  membei  in  her  family  who  has  a  job." 
At  any  rate  after  careful  inquiry,  I  have  found  relatively  few  banks,  insurance 
companies,  stores,  or  public  utilities  which  have  spread  work  in  order  to  make 
room  for  additional  employees.  In  view  of  the  obstacles  to  spreading  work  any 
thinner  than  it  is  spread  to-day,  we  shall  be  fortunate  if  the  movement  to  share 
the  work  succeeds  in  preventing  an  increase  in  unemployment  this  winter.  It 
would  be  a  miracle  if  the  movement  creates  as  many  as  a  million  new  jobs  before 
spring.  But  even  such  an  unexpected  accomplishment  would  leave  10,000,000 
men  unemployed,  which  would  be  about  one-fourth  more  than  last  winter." 

III.  Public  works,  self-Uquidating  loans,  and  spreading  work  promise  little 
help  toward  meeting  the  reUef  problem  of  this  winter.  What  are  we  to  do? 
Additional  help  is  imperative.     Where  is  it  to  come  from? 

One  possibility  is  national  aid.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  has 
been  given  $300,000,000  to  "lend"  to  the  States  and  to  the  local  communities. 
How  far  will  this  got  At  the  relief  conference  in  Washington  during  September, 
Mr.  Pomerene,  chairman  of  the  corporation,  announced  that  he  interpreted  the 
law  to  mean  that  the  $300,000,000  should  be  made  to  last  two  years.  As  a  device 
for  encouraging  the  local  communities  to  draw  generously  on  their  own  resources, 
this  statement  is  unobjectionable.  But  is  there  any  real  prospect  that  the  $300,- 
000,000  will  last  two  years?  Last  spring  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  made  a  study 
of  relief  expenditures  by  governmental  and  private  organizations  in  certain  com- 
munities during  the  first  Quarter  of  1931.  The  communities  included  all  of  the 
larger  cities  and  contained  60  per  cent  of  the  country's  population.  They  un- 
doubtedly included  a  much  larger  fraction  of  the  unemployed.  During  the  first 
three  months  of  1931,  these  communities  spent  $73,757,300  for  relief  to  families 
outside  of  institutions  and  for  homeless  men.  At  the  rate  of  increase  which  seems 
to  have  occurred,  these  communities  must  have  spent  about  $140,000,000  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  1932.  During  the  first  quarter  of  1933,  they  will  probably 
need  about  $280,000,000. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  local  communities  are  able  to  raise  as  much  for  reUef 
this  year  as  last.  If  the  increase  in  expenditures  were  to  fall  entirely  upon  the 
funds  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  nearly  half  those  funds  would 
be  exhausted  during  the  first  three  months  of  1933.  These  will  probably  be  the 
worst  three  months  of  the  year.  Nevertheless,  the  evidence  points  te  the  con- 
clusion that  even  if  the  local  communities  could  maintain  their  expenditures 
undiminished,  substantially  all  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation's 
$300,000,000  would  be  required  before  June  30,  1933,  merely  to  meet  the  increase 
in  the  relief  needs  of  these  communities  representing  only  60  per  cent  of  the 
country's  population.  But  the  local  communities,  as  a  whole,  will  not  be  able 
to  maintain  their  relief  expenditures  on  the  same  scale  as  last  year  and  con- 
siderable relief  must,  of  course,  be  provided  in  the  rural  communities  from  which 
returns  of  relief  expenditures  are  not  available.  Unless  the  standards  of  relief, 
already  dangerously  low,  are  to  be  substantially  reduced,  much  more  help  must 
be  given  the  local  communities  before  next  July  than  the  $300,000,000  which 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  has  available. 

Where  is  this  help  te  come  from?  The  bodies  which  have  been  most  delin- 
quent in  meeting  the  unemployment  problem  thus  far  have  been  the  States.  Only 
eight  States  have  given  rehef  in  substantial  volume.     It  is  true  that  these  States 


"  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  several  of  the  Standard  Oil  companies,  in  cutting  the 
hours  of  emplo\  ees  to  40  a  week,  are  not  reducing  the  compensation  of  employees  receiving  less  than  $100 
a  month. 

•*  It  Is  important  to  remember  that  much  relief  is  necessary  even  for  men  who  have  part-time  jobs.  When 
a  man  is  reduced  to  two  or  three  days  a  week,  any  unusual  expense  means  that  he  must  have  help  from 
somewhere. 
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include  many  of  the  industrially  important  ones— New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  and  Wisconsin— but  the  record  of  the  States  as  a  whole  is  not 
good.  The  States  can  tap  many  sources  of  revenue  which  are  not  open  to  the 
cities,  because  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  cities  to  raise  monev  bv  any  method 
other  than  taxing  real  estate.  Furthermore,  participation  of  the*  States  in  the 
relief  work  is  particularly  important  because  thay  are  the  logical  bodies  to  raise 
the  standards  of  local  relief,  to  supervise  the  establishment  of  proper  relief  agencies 
m  each  city  and  county,  and  especially  to  see  that  small  cities  and  rural  counties, 
which  have  no  organized  charities  and  which  have  l)een  exceedinglv  backward 
*"i®j*^"^^"^  ^®*^'  *^  provided  with  an  organization.  I  am  aware  of  the  politi- 
cal difficultv  in  getting  States  to  act.  Unemployment  is  concentrated  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  cities,  and  the  rural  communities,  hard  hit  by  the  drop  in  agri- 
cultural prices,  are  reluctant  to  permit  the  State's  taxing  power  to  be  used  to 
meet  the  need  in  the  cities.  This  difficultv  is  accentuated  in  some  States  bv 
long-standing  diflFerences  between  the  cities  and  the  rural  communities  over  the 
use  of  the  taxing  power  and  by  differences  in  the  partv  control  of  State  legisla- 
tures and  municipal  administrations.  Finally,  the  economy  movement  may 
make  the  States  reluctant  to  participate  in  unemplovment  relief. 

Nevertheless,  the  States  must  be  induced  to  act.  How  to  get  them  to  act 
18  perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  unemployment  relief  problem  at  this 
moment.  The  emergency  unemployment  relief  act  provides  that  Federal  relief 
funds  shall  not  be  in  lieu  of  money  made  available  bv  the  various  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions,  but  rather  shall  be  supplementary  thereto.  The  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  has  followed  the  policy  of  making  grants  for 
short  periods  and  in  limited  amounts  onlv  and  of  insisting  that  the  States  and 
local  communities  make  a  real  effort  to  help  themselves.  For  example,  the 
corporation  has  declined  to  grant  further  loans  or  assistance  to  the  local  commu- 
nities of  the  State  of  Michigan  unless  the  State  contributes  some  money  of  its 
own.  Temporary  aid  of  $2,500,000  to  Detroit  and  to  other  communities  until 
the  first  of  December  was  granted  on  the  understanding  that  additional  funds 
will  not  be  provided  unless  the  State  legislature  makes  an  effort  to  raise  funds 
within  the  State.  The  corporation  has  insisted  that  the  Governor  of  Illinois 
call  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  to  provide  for  relief.  On  November  4, 
in  granting  a  loan  of  $5,462,265  to  Pennsylvania,  the  corporation  urged  in  strong 
terms  the  need  for  further  action  by  the  State  and  its  political  subdivisions  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  and  announced  that  it  would  ** hesitate"  to  provide 
further  funds  "until  the  State  and/or  its  various  political  subdivisions  have 
taken  action  to  meet  the  emergency  needs  of  the  people." 

Whether  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  succeeds  in  stimulating  the 
States  to  act  must  depend  upon  public  opinion.  The  policv  of  the  corporation  is 
bound  to  arouse  intense  criticism  from  diverse  sources— from  those  who  feel 
that  relief  should  not  be  delayed  or  limited  while  governmental  units  battle  over 
the  allocation  of  the  burden  and  from  many  interests  which  oppose  anv  increase 
in  State  taxes  or  any  diversion  of  State  funds  from  their  present  uses.*  Possibly 
the  volume  of  criticism  will  be  so  formidable  that  the  corporation  will  capitulate 
before  it.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  public  in  the  main  will  support  the  corpora- 
tion in  its  efforts  to  induce  the  States  to  assume  more  responsibilitv  participation 
for  unemployment  relief.  Relief  will  be  better  organized  and  administered  more 
efficiently  and  the  unemployed  will  be  provided  for  more  adequatelv  if  each  State 
establishes  a  reUef  board  and  provides  it  with  some  funds.  Furthermore,  if  the 
States  refuse  to  act,  Congress  will  naturally  be  more  reluctant  to  grant  Federal 
aid  for  rehef  during  the  winter  of  1933-34. 

III.  I  have  said  that  the  immediate  problem  confronting  us  is  primarilv  one  of 
giving  relief  rather  than  of  creating  jobs  by  assisting  the  revival  of  business. 
But  naturally  it  is  important  to  do  everything  possible  to  accelerate  revival. 
There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  postponed  spending  which  will  begin  once  revival 
is  fairly  under  way.  And  even  though  revival  could  not  greatlv  alter  the  relief 
burden  this  winter,  it  might  substantially  reduce  the  burden  during  the  coming 
summer  and  the  following  winter.  But  so  great  is  the  lack  of  confidence  and  so 
readily,  in  the  present  state  of  psychology,  are  proposals  misinterpreted  and  mis- 
understood that  it  is  necessary  to  be  exceedingly  judicious  in  planning  assistance 
to  business.  Nevertheless,  there  arj  several  steps  which  the  Government  might 
take. 

Let  me  begin  with  a  modest  suggestion  which  would  be  at  once  a  relief  measure 
and  a  help  to  business  revival.  The  purchasing  power  of  many  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans depends  on  the  price  of  cotton.  The  price  is  low  partly  because  of  the 
enormous  carry-over  of  approximately  12,000,000  bales.     The  faster  we  reduce 
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this  carry-over,  the  more  rapidly  will  the  price  of  cotton  recover  and  the  greater 
will  be  the  purchasing  power  of  a  large  part  of  the  country.  Last  summer  Con- 
gress gave  500,000  bales  from  the  holdings  of  the  Cotton  Stabilization  Corpora- 
tion to  the  Red  Cross  for  distribution  in  the  form  of  cloth  or  garments  for  the 
unemployed.  The  Red  Cross  reports  that  its  cotton  will  not  suffice  for  more  than 
one-quarter  of  the  requests  from  its  local  chapters  and  that  the  supply  will  l^e 
exhausted  by  about  January  1,  1933.  The  Cotton  Stabilization  Corporation 
still  has  about  400,000  bales  of  cotton.  Surely  it  is  ridiculous  for  the  Government 
to  hold  cotton  in  the  hope  of  ultimately  recovering  part  of  the  purchase  price 
when  millions  of  people  arc  urgently  in  need  of  clothing  and  when  the  very  reten- 
tion of  the  cotton  retards  the  recovery  of  business.  Surely  the  least  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  do  to  help  the  unemployed  is  instantly  to  give  all  of 
its  cotton  to  the  Red  Cross  for  distribution  to  the  unemployed. 

The  original  transfer  of  500,000  bales  permitted  some  of  the  cotton  to  be  used 
to  pay  for  the  fabrication  of  the  rest  into  cloth  and  garments.  This  greatly 
limited  the  relief  to  the  unemployed  because  far  more  cotton  has  been  needed  to 
pay  for  the  cloth  and  the  garments  than  is  contained  in  the  cloth  and  the  gar- 
ments themselves.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  Government  not  only  give  its 
cotton  to  the  Red  Cross  without  delay,  but  also  appropriate  a  sufficient  sum  to 
pay  for  the  fabrication  of  the  cotton.  The  fabrication  should  be  done  as  work 
relief,  subject  to  the  restriction  that  the  manufacturer  should  made  no  profit 
and  that  the  hours  of  labor  for  the  individual  workmen  should  not  exceed  32  a 
week.  This  arrangement  would  permit  the  400,000  bales  to  provide  far  more 
relief  than  the  original  grant  of  500,000.  It  would  also  accentuate  the  effect  on 
the  carry-over,  because  when  part  of  the  grant  is  used  to  pay  for  fabricating  the 
remainder,  the  movement  of  cotton  into  consumption  is  greatly  reduced.'^ 

The  two  most  important  steps  which  the  Government  could  take  to  accelerate 
the  revival  of  business  are  (1)  to  revise  the  British  debt  settlement  and  (2)  to 
settle  its  own  budget  problem. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  business  enterprises  are  postponing  commit- 
ments is  because  of  uncertainty  over  price  movements  in  the  immediate  future. 
A  major  reason  for  uncertainty  over  prices  here  is  uncertainty  over  the  future 
value  of  the  British  pound.  Depreciation  in  the  pound,  which  reduces  the  buy- 
ing power  and  increases  the  selling  power  of  Great  Britain  and  all  countries  that 
base  their  currencies  on  the  pound,  tends  to  lower  prices  in  all  gold  currencies. 
The  present  weakness  in  the  pound  "  is  not  entirely  attributable  to  the  prospec- 
tive debt  payment  which  falls  due  on  December  15.*^  Nevertheless,  resumption 
of  payments  on  the  debt  by  Great  Britain  could  not  continue  without  putting 
the  pound  under  pressure  and  thus  threatening  our  own  price  level.***  Much  silly 
talk  has  recently  come  from  Members  of  Congress  and  others  to  the  effect  that 
if  our  debtors  do  not  pay,  the  American  taxpayers  must.  As  far  as  the  British 
payments  are  concerned,  this  is  ridiculous.  Far  more  accurate  would  be  the 
statement  that  for  every  dollar  received  from  the  British,  the  whole  American 
people  will  pay  many  times  over.  In  particular  will  American  debtors  and  Amer- 
ican cotton  growers  and  wheat  raisers  pay — debtors  because  the  drop  in  our  price 
level  will  make  their  debts  more  burdensome,  and  cotton  growers  and  wheat 
raisers  because  the  prices  of  those  commodities  are  likely  to  be  dragged  down 
more  than  others  by  further  depreciation  of  the  pound.  Probably  the  most  im- 
portant single  step  we  could  take  to  guard  against  a  further  drop  in  prices  and 
thus  to  smooth  the  road  to  recovery  would  be  to  negotiate  promptly  a  generous 
revision  of  the  British  debt  settlement.  Since  negotiations  and  ratification  take 
time,  the  moratorium  should  be  extended  until  June,  1934.  If  this  is  not  done, 
at  least  Great  Britain  should  be  given  the  option  of  paying  in  goods  or  pounds 
instead  of  in  gold. 

The  Government's  Budget  problem  arises  from  the  disappointing  yield  of  the 
new  taxes.  Apparently  the  deficit  for  the  current  year  will  be  weU  in  excess  of 
a  billion  dollars.     Let  me  say  emphatically  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  attempting 


» In  making  the  original  grant,  Congress  stipulated  that  the  cotton  should  be  used  only  to  purchase  cloth 
or  garments  entirely  made  of  cotton.  It  would  be  wise  to  relax  this  restriction  and  to  permit  some  of  the 
cotton  to  be  traded  for  wool. 

"  The  paper  is  being  presented  on  Nov.  11, 1932. 

>*  It  is  partly  seasonal  and  partly  attributable  to  settlements  with  foreigners  who  elected  to  convert  their 
holdings  of  the  British  war  loan. 

>•  Not  only  are  the  British  payments  large  (about  $190,000,000  a  year)  but  since  they  are  in  gold  the  drop 
in  prices  has  greatly  increased  the  burden  of  making  them.  Exports  of  approximately  50  per  cent  more 
commodities  would  be  required  for  the  British  payments  to-day  than  were  needed  when  the  settlement 
was  negotiated.  In  addition.  Great  Britain's  receipts  from  her  debtors  have  been  greatly  diminished 
by  the  cessation  of  reparations  payments  from  Oermany  and  by  the  faict  that  her  cl^ms  upon  her  allies 
are  payable  in  pounds  instead  of  gold. 
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^^h^as^'b^een^^^^^^^^  An  enonnous  amount  of 

deficit  in  a  period  of  depressk^^  Is  vlluaWr  ^.^o^  last  year.  The  Government 
likely  to  produce  inflation  or  at  leLt  f  ^TS"  '  ,^<^*"««  Government  borrowing  is 
effect  of  the  liquidation  of  private^nH^hf^^^^  *"  some  measure  the  deflationlry 
and  excites  too  much  aUr^  Us  nef  pff^^T'  ^k"*  'J  ^^^^  ^^^^'^  ''  ^^^  large 
inflationary,  because  appSsio^  over  th^L^i?^  ^  deflationary  rather  than 
cause  many  business  enterorisis  to  noJfnnL^  k  pohcy  of  the  Government  may 
avoid  commitments.!'    S  rexp^^^^^^  ^"^  in  so  far  as  possible  to 

the  working  capital  of  buliness  PnWrL^g^*^^*®"'^^''*"^^  ^r  permanently  on 
be  reduced  in  the  ma  n  bv  cuttf^^^^^^  *^«  ^«fi«t  should 

•  taxes.i»  Time  does  not  %rmit  an  analvl'sTth*.^^  •^."  ^^  ^SP°«^"«  "«^ 
expenditures  might  most  advan^eon«lv  LU^  mtncate  problem  of  how 
000,000  might  bl  saveHyTansf^^Zt^hP^ncT^T^  Approximately  $150,- 
operated  by%  general  manager  SU&  *?  *  ^"5**"'  corporation, 

to  set  whatever  rates  werel^^^J^^J*^^^^^^^^^^^ 
country  is  not  yet'p^paTe'STtoTn^^po'n  twr/ter'^- "     ^"^  undoubtedly  th^ 

thi  o^^rroTof'?};L'G^%r^^^^^^^^    m^oreTm^r  A"^f  Jr ^  -^  ^^^  -'^^^-tin. 
be  saVed  without  ss^rificIngT^ulbTew^^^^  *^^  ?,™^""*  "^^'^^  <^o«ld 

deficit.     UndoubtedTthe  i^eat^t  onnorf  .m  *^*"  *^  ^^^*^^^"  *«  the 

to  cut  the  payments\o  vetlrlnf  L?^CbiHt^e«  L'^^^^^^  ^^"^^  be 

payments  should  never  hav^been  m^ffn  fY!%?°!  incurred  m  service.  These 
mate  M50,000,000  r/ear  or  ne!^?v^^fn.?r^^^^  place.     They  now  approxi- 

Government.  Nothing  woLld^o  mol;  S^^lfi- ^^^''??"'^i*"^'  ^^  ^^^  *^ederal 
deficit  and  to  improve  pSsentii^n^t^^^tn'".**^  ^M  ^^^  ^*"«ed  by  the 
gress  to  reduce  by  sIsO.tK^  OW)  or  $30^^  ^°*''**'^  *^*°  ^^^  ^°"- 

disabled  in  service.  Indeed  I  venturS^t^^'oi^®  payments  to  veterans  not 
from  the  veteranrwoufd  do  mn^  t  *H^  *^  ^f^'"'''  *^**  $250,000,000  taken 

than  $750,000,000  rsaving8^?Meved^^^hpr£^'"'l  *^"  ^^^^^^^^  fi"^"cc« 
strate  that  Congress  had  the  ronrJl  «l h  f"^'  "^f^*'.  because  it  would  demon- 
dealing  with   fiKt   nroblli^^    ^^^^  vision  to  nse  above  petty  politics  in 

proble^  presenteTb^  t^he'deS  is  a^cV'l^  o"^^  'oIT,  ''''^'''  /?^ 
eliminate  the  deficit  but  to  reduce  it  suffioi^ntw  o^!i  The  problem  is  not  to 
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IV 

tha?w^f5^  murbe"  me^'te^^^^^^^^^  unemployment  problem  as 

will  probably  be  severe  during  the  We^of  1  QailllTH 'A^-?^,*  "^^^"Ployment 
Let  us  face  these  facts  squarely  and'^^k  frli?y  w  W^  '""^^  *°'^«^'-" 

t^l^t  ^^ii'ei^°  "otS^'LTfhrG^^^ra^^^^^  -^.^"t  to  mature  a..d  which 

favorable  terms.  ^uvarnmeni  maj  prevent  private  enterprises  from  floating  loans  on 

U^J^Z  ""nitlStXllfS^W^^  bVvr^Xl^.  tn^n^^'  '*^'^°^  ^J^^''  ^«"<ll"ons  ^o^t  sales  and  excise 
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blows,  nothing  Is  more  effective  in  inducKg  S.?a^erl  iT^txS^^i^'iV^  ^'""P^'  ^V  every  onl 
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spectacular  upward  spiral  of  buyhSMdinvesTing  ^^^^^^  ^^K^'  ^^  initUte  a 

revival  will  be  slow  and  to  plan  uiipio?m1m  reli^  aa^rdi^^  however,  to  assume  tliat  tht 
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To  begin  with,  they  probably  mean  that  we  must  have  the  dole  on  a  large 
scale  for  at  least  two  more  years.  It  has  been  said  that  our  present  dole  system 
is  the  worst  in  the  world.  Since,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  must  have  a  dole, 
is  it  not  sensible  to  make  our  dole  system  the  best  in  the  world? 

What  kind  of  an  organization  is' required?  A  substantial  proportion  of  the 
relief  funds  for  at  least  the  next  year  must  come  from  the  Federal  Government. 
The  task  of  administering  Federal  aid  and  of  furnishing  leadership  to  the  States 
and  the  local  communities  in  organizing  relief  is  too  big  to  be  handled  perma- 
nently by  a  division  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  An  emergency 
board  of  unemployment  relief  is  needed  in  Washington.  In  addition,  Stat« 
boards  are  needed  such  as  those  in  New  York  and  Illinois,  and  in  manv  commu- 
nities subsidiary  local  boards.  The  Federal  board  should  be  ready  to 'cooperate 
with  the  State  boards  in  establishing  and  perfecting  local  relief  agencies  and  to 
grant  financial  aid  to  the  States,  where,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Federal  board, 
local  conditions  warrant  it.  But  the  Federal  board  should  be  definitelv  instructed 
by  Congress  to  refuse  Federal  aid  to  any  State  or  locality  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  board,  fails  to  make  a  reasonable  effort  to  help  itself. 

Because  relief  must  continue  for  a  long  time,  as  much  of  it  as  possible  should 
be  work  relief.  Unfortunately  the  tendency  in  most  communities  has  been  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  work  relief.  In  some  places,  particularlv  in  large  cities, 
diflSculty  has  been  experienced  in  finding  enough  suitable  work-relief  projects. 
Often  the  administration  of  work  relief  has  been  unsatisfactory,  and  this  has  had 
unfortunate  effects  upon  the  morale  of  the  holders  of  work-relief  jobs.  Most 
important  of  all,  the  expense  has  been  too  large  in  comparison  with  home  relief. 

None  of  these  disadvantages  is  insurmountable.  Imagination  and  careful 
search  will  reveal  a  surprising  number  of  opportunities  for  work  relief  even  in  the 
large  cities."  Furthermore,  with  a  State  or  National  relief  organization  it  would 
be  possible  to  transfer  some  city  unemployed  to  work-relief  projects  outside  of 
the  cities.  Proper  administration  is  largely  a  matter  of  proper  planning.  The 
hours  of  employment  at  work  relief  can  be  so  adjusted  that  this  form  of  relief 
does  not  cost  substantially  more  than  home  relief.  In  order  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  work  relief,  a  bureau  of  work  relief  should  be  established  under 
the  direction  of  the  Federal  unemployment  relief  board.  This  bureau  should 
have  a  substantial  appropriation  to  be  used  in  financing  approved  work-relief 
projects  in  cooperation  with  the  States,  cities,  or  counties. 

Finally,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  prospect  of  two  or  more  years  of  unem- 
ployment on  a  large  scale  means  that  much  more  drive  should  be  put  behind  the 
movement  to  spread  work.  It  should  be  a  drive,  not  to  spread  work  thinner  than 
it  is  now  being  spread,  but  to  prevent  hours  from  being  increased  too  much  when 
business  picks  up.  The  subcommittees  which  have  been  established  by  the 
Teagle  committee  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  do  this.  They  are  not  likely  to 
remain  in  existence  lon^  enough  and  they  lack  authority  to  prevent  recalcitrant 
employers  from  increasing  hours  rather  than  hiring  more  men.  The  title  of  the 
semipermanent  board  established  in  Washington  should  be  the  emergency  board 
of  employment  and  of  unemployment  relief,  and  the  board  should  be  authorized 
to  establish  in  the  various  industries  committees  with  the  function  of  determining 
from  time  to  time  what  working  hours,  in  view  of  the  unemployment  situation  in 
the  industry,  are  reasonable."  Violation  of  these  orders  should  be  punished  by 
suitable  penalties.  Probably  the  Government  could  not  constitutionally  exercise 
this  authority  except  for  the  period  of  the  emergency.  During  the  emergency, 
however,  there  can  be  no  question  that  Congress  possesses  the  authority  to  limit 
working  hours  by  reasonable  methods  for  the  purpose  of  giving  more  men  an 
opportunity  to  earn  a  living.  It  is  a  grave  situation,  this  one  of  prolonged  unem- 
ploynient  which  seems  to  confront  us,  and  one  which  we  can  not  meet  unless  we 
are  willing  to  do  some  things  which  we  have  never  done  before.  Perhaps  we  shall 
be  saved  from  it  by  the  spectacular  revival  which  the  large  volume  of  postponed 
buying  makes  possible.  Obviously,  however,  it  would  be  rash  to  gamble  on  such 
a  revival.  We  must  prepare  to  deal  with  the  absorption  problem  by  creating 
eflScient  machinery  for  limiting  the  increase  in  working  hours  and  for  compelling 
universal  division  of  work  as  business  picks  up. 

Sumner  H.  Slighter, 

Harvard  University, 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 

»  The  projects,  of  course,  need  not  be  manual  labor  and  the  need  for  work  relief  for  the  "white-collar" 
unemployed  Is  great. 

M  Note  that  the  restriction  on  hoiirs  would  relate  to  the  working  hours  of  the  men,  not  the  operating 
hours  of  the  plants.  The  plants  might  work  24  hours  a  day  7  days  a  week  provided  they  worked  no  m^ 
more  hours  than  permitted.  *  %~  x*v/  uuu. 
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STATEMENT  OF  RAYMOND  F.   CLAPP,  DIRECTOR  OF  WELFARE 

FEDERATION  OF  CLEVELAND 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Clapp,  will  you  please  give  your  name  and 
address  and  present  position  to  the  reporter  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Clapp.  My  name  is  Clapp,  Ra3'mond  F.  Clapp,  and  my  posi- 
tion Ts  director  of  the  Welfare  Federation  of  Cleveland. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  federation  a  private  agency? 

Mr.  Clapp.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  administered  any  puhlic  funds? 

Mr.  Clapp.  Yes;  private  relief  agencies  which  are  members  of  the 
Welfare  Federation  have  administered  the  bulk,  probablj'  80  per  cent, 
of  the  public  funds  that  have  been  spent  in  Cuyahoga  County  and 
Cleveland  for  relief. 

The  Chairman.  You  appeared  before  the  committee  a  little  over 
a  year  ago,  when  we  had  similar  legislation  under  consideration.  We 
would  be  pleased  to  have  you  give  us  additional  information  concern- 
ing the  situation  that  exists  to-da.y,  and  any  suggestions  concerning 
the  legislation  wliich  you  might  care  to  make. 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  thank  you.  I  am  also  secretary  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee on  relief  measures  of  the  county  of  Cuyahoga,  which  represents 
the  city  of  Cleveland,  the  county,  the  board  of  education,  and  sub- 
urbnn  governments,  as  well  as  the  private  agencies. 

The  committee  has  recently  made  an  estimate  of  the  relief  require- 
ments for  the  city  of  Cleveland  and  the  county  of  Cuyahoga  for  1983. 
Our  estimate  is  that  the  total  expenditure  for  emergenc}'  relief  will 
approximate  $12,000,000  in  the  year  1933. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  compare  ^ith  your  expenditures 
in  1932? 

Mr.  Clapp.  That  compares  with  approximately — between  $7,000,- 
000  and  $8,000,000  in  1932. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  1931? 

Mr.  Clapp.  And  in  1931,  I  should  say  about  $3,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  Can  jrou  give  any  picture  of  the  increased  burden 
of  families  or  persons  assisted? 

Mr.  Clapp.  There  are  now  approximately  32,000  families  under 

care. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  compare  with  1931? 

Mr.  Clapp.  That  is  approximately  double  a  vear  ago,  and  approx- 
imately six  times  two  years  ago,  and  I  should  say  approximately 
eighteen  times  three  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  What  resources  have  you  to  meet  this  expen- 
diture? 

Mr.  Clapp.  It  is  oilr  estimate  that  for  1933,  of  the  $12,000,000 
needed,  $4,000,000  will  come  from  local  resources. 

The  Chairman.  Public  and  private? 

Mr.  Clapp.  Public  and  private,  ves;  including  the  community 
funds,  including  special  levies  voted  by  the  voters  for  emergency 
relief  purposes,  the  general  fund,  borrowings  by  the  local  govern- 
ment, and  possibly  the  reallocation  of  the  gasoline  tax  and  automo- 
bile licenses  and  other  funds  that  have  heretofore  been  used  for  other 
purposes — from  those  purposes  to  relief  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  WTiere  do  you  expect  to  get  the  other  $8,000,000? 

Mr.  Clapp.  The  other  $8,000,000  we  expect,  in  part,  to  come  from 
the  State,  and  in  part  from  the  Federal  Government. 


The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  how  much  you 
will  need  from  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Clapp.  It  is  our  hope  that,  of  the  $8,000,000,  one-half  will 
come  through  the  State,  from  new  State  funds,  requiring  additional 
levies  or  the  reallocation  of  other  State  income,  and  the  other 
$4,000,000  will  come  from  Federal  funds. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
can  the  State  borrow  money  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  or  does  it  have  to  get  it  by  the  roundabout  method  of 
deducting  it  from  mythical  future  highway  funds. 

Mr.  Clapp.  The  State  can  not  borrow  money  without  the  vote 
of  the  people;  that  is,  beyond  a  certain  minimum  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  State  received  any  money  from  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation? 

Mr.  Clapp.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much ;  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Clapp.  The  State  has  received  something  over  $6,000,000 
from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  of  which  approximately 
one-third  has  come  to  the  local  subdivisions  under  subsection  (e), where- 
by the  local  subdivisions  have  issued  bonds  or  notes  and  will  repay  the 
money. 

The  balance  comes  to  the  State  under  subdivision  (c),  which  is  a 
direct  grant  to  the  governor,  to  be  refunded  from  future  highway 
grants. 

The  Chairman.  You  anticipate  that  $4,000,000  more  will  be 
necessary  in  1933  for  the  city  of  Cleveland  and  Cuyahoga  County? 

Mr.  Clapp.  Yes;  on  a  population  basis  of  1,200,000  for  the  county. 
Our  $12,000,000  need  represents  a  total,  of  $10  per  capita  of  popula- 
tion, or  $3.33  for  the  year  from  the  local  funds,  $3.33  from  the  State 
funds,  and  $3.33  from  the  Federal  funds,  if  this  distribution  should  be 
finally  made,  and  if  our  estimate  is  accurate. 

There  has  recently  been  an  estimate  made  for  the  State,  if  you  are 
interested  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Clapp.  The  State  has  a  population 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  source  of  this  estimate? 

Mr.  Clapp.  The  estimate  is  by  the  State  relief  commission,  and  I 
am  familiar  in  part  with  the  details  of  it. 

If  I  may  spend  some  of  my  time  discussing  that  estimate  I  shall  be 
glad  to  do  so.  The  State  has  a  population  of  6,600,000  according  to 
the  1930  census,  and  an  estimate  of  the  total  emergency  relief  needs 
for  the  State  as  a  whole 

The  Chairman.  For  1933? 

Mr.  Clapp.  For  1933— is  $36,000,000  in  round  numbers.  Now, 
that,  you  see,  is  $5.50  per  capita  of  population,  as  against  $10  in 
Cuyahoga  County. 

It  is  estimated  that  one-third  of  this  total  will  be  provided  from 
local  funds.  It  is  my  hope,  at  least,  that  the  second  one-third  will 
be  provided  from  State  funds  as  a  result  of  action  to  be  taken  by  the 
legislature,  which  convened  yesterday.  That  would  leave  the  remain- 
ing $12,000,000  to  come  from  Federal  funds,  and  that  $12,000,000 
would  be  somewhat  less  than  $2  per  capita  of  population  for  the 
State. 
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You  may  be  interested  in  this,  too,  Mr.  Chairman:  That  there  is  a 
wide  variation  in  the  relief  needs  of  the  various  counties  in  the  State. 
Cuyahoga  County,  in  which  Cleveland  is  located,  Hamilton  County, 
and  two  or  three  other  industrial  counties,  where  the  problem  is 
severe,  have  estimated  a  need  approaching  $10  per  capita  of  popula- 
tion. The  10  largest  counties  will  present  55  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  and  will  probably  have  a  total  need  of  around  $8 
per  capita  of  population. 

One-half  of  the  counties  in  the  State,  however,  being  rural  counties, 
will  show  a  total  need,  we  estimate,  of  around  $1  per  capita  of  popula- 
tion; and  that,  we  think,  is  of  some  significance,  nationally  as  well  as 
state-wide;  that  there  will  be  States,  a  larger  proportion  of  whose 
population  is  industrial,  which  will  have  a  higher  per  capita  need; 
and  others,  largely  rural  States,  which  will  have  a  lower  per  capita. 

The  Chairman.  Did  this  commission  make  any  such  comparable 
estimate  for  1932,  for  the  State? 

Mr.  Clapp.  It  is  my  recollection  that  the  1932  expenditures  were 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $27,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  estimate,  if  one  was  made? 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  do  not  know.  We  did  not  make  a  similar  estimate  a 
year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at.  What  I  was 
trying  to  find  out  was  whether  you  had  estimated  conservatively, 
or  whether  you  found,  as  many  communities  and  commissions  have 
done,  that  you  had  underestimated  the  need,  so  that  the  burden  has 
become  much  greater  than  anticipated.  Would  you  regard  your 
estimate  of  $36,000,000  for  the  State  of  Ohio  for  1933  as  a  conserva- 
tive estimate,  or  do  you  think  that  this  estimate  will  not  be  exceeded? 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  should  say  that  it  is  conservative,  but  I  should 
guess  that  the  need  would  be  as  likely  to  exceed  $36,000,000  as  to  be 
less  than  that  sum. 

And  you  might  be  interested  to  know  that  we  did  make  an  estimate 
last  January  of  the  relief  needs  in  our  county. 

The  Chairman.  For  1932? 

Mr.  Clapp.  For  1932;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  make  it? 

Mr.  Clapp.  For  one  agency  that  carries  80  per  cent  of  the  relief 
burden  our  estimate  at  that  time  proved  to  be  less  than  5  per  cent  in 
excess  of  the  actual  expenditures.  We  guessed  last  January  within 
5  per  cent  of  our  1932  actual  expenditures  for  relief. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say,  as  the  result  of  your  experience 
in  such  work,  Mr.  Clapp,  about  the  importance  of  the  continuity  of 
the  funds  and  organization? 

Mr.  Clapp.  We  have  not  had  experience  with  any  lack  of  contin- 
uity in  the  Cuyahoga  County  or  Cleveland  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
any  other  part  of  our  State. 

The  State  legislature  met  last  spring  and  took  action  which  has 
made  it  possible  for  Ohio,  at  least,  to  get  through  the  year,  up  until 
the  time  the  Federal  funds  became  available,  without  any  breakdown 
m  the  reuef  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  about  the  adequacy  of  the  relief  that  you 
are  providing  in  Cuyahoga  County? 

Mr.  Clapp.  We  could,  of  course,  spend  more  in  Cuyahoga  County 
than  we  are  doing  now,  probably,  with  advantage  to  the  families. 
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However,  no  family  has  been  turned  down  for  lack  of  funds  at  any 
time  during  the  depression. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  providing? 

Mr.  Clapp.  The  average  relief,  the  material  relief  going  into  the 
families,  per  month,  runs  from  $18  to  $20. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  include? 

Mr.  Clapp.  The  budget  on  which  this  is  based  provides,  roughly, 
for  approximately  $1  per  person  per  week  for  food,  with  an  additional 
allowance  for  clothing,  some  new  and, some  used  clothing,  for  fuel, 
and  we  are  now  spending  between  $2  and  $3  per  family,  per  month, 
for  rent.  That,  of  course,  is  supplementary  to  what  the  families  may 
be  able  to  earn  themselves  and  to  pay  on  their  rent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  the  light  and  gas  bills? 

Mr.  Clapp.  Yes,  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  Only  when  they  are  threatened  with  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  service? 

Mr.  Clapp.  Yes;  and  when  possible,  we  use  a  substitute  for  gas 
for  heating,  wood  and  coal  stoves,  coal-oil  stoves. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  unemployed  in  Cleveland  are  not  forced 
to  resort  to  kerosene,  as  they  are  in  some  cities,  for  light? 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  do  not  believe  they  are,  but  I  am  not  certain  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it,  from  your  statement,  that  you  approve 
of  the  principle  that  the  Federal  Government  should  assist  in  meeting 
this  problem? 

Mr.  Clapp.  No  Question  about  it,  in  my  mind. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  concerning  the  method  bv 
which  the  Federal  Government  should  provide  relief?  Do  you  think 
that  the  loan  provision,  as  was  set  up  in  the  bill  passed  last  spring,  is  a 
satisfactory  basis  and  may  be  continued  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  or  do  you  think  that  we  have  got  to  come  to  the  principle  of 
grants-in-aid  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  beUeve  the  present  system  has  worked  well  to  date. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  longer  it  may  work.  Of  course,  the  populous 
States,  with  heavy  relief  requirements,  will  be  mortgaging  one-fifth  of 
their  possible  Federal  highway  funds,  I  suppose,  for  very  many  years 
in  advance;  so  that  I  can  see  there  is  some  limit  to  the  present  plan. 

The  great  difficulty  that  I  see  is  the  one  that  Doctor  Sfichter  spoke 
of  with  the  present  plan,  and  I  think  that  the  experience  of  Ohio 
might  possibly  give  you  some  help. 

Ohio  has  set  up  certain  measures  which  it  will  expect  each  coimty 
to  take,  itself,  before  that  county  comes  to  the  State  for  help.  The 
counties  whose  reUef  burden  runs  only  $1  to  $2  per  capita  per  year 
for  its  entire  population — and  as  I  say,  that  represents  probably  one- 
half  of  the  counties  of  the  State — probably  will  be  expected  to  provide 
that  amount  from  their  own  local  resources,  and  the  State  has  set  up 
certain  measures  by  which  those  counties  are  enabled  to  do  that  from 
their  own  local  resources,  such  as  by  the  use  of  gas  tax  and  Ucense 
money  and  special  borrowings. 

Then  I  think  it  is  wise  for  the  counties  having  a  higher  relief  cost 
to  share  in  some  of  the  overload  above  a  given  minimum  with  the 
State.  If  there  could  be  some  plan  of  that  sort  devised,  nationally, 
whereby  the  State  whose  problem  is  relatively  small  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  might  be  expected  to  take  care  of  the  whole  burden; 
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and  the  other  States,  whose  problem  is  in  excess  of  a  reasonable 
minimum,  could  be  expected  to  take  care  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
that  burden,  that  would  be  the  plan  which,  as  I  say,  has  proved 
effective  in  Ohio. 

The  bill  on  the  present  basis  allows  $250,000,000  for  one  year,  for 
the  nation,  or  approximately  $2  per  capita  of  population. 

There  must  be  many  counties  and  many  States  in  this  country 
which  will  not  require  more  than  $2  per  capita  of  population  in  relief 
for  the  whole  year;  and  tho^e  States  may  very  well  be  entitled  to 
receive,  and  actually  receive,  more  money  than  they  need  under  the 
present  bill,  and  then  they  would  have  a  surplus. 

If  our  present  estimates  are  correct,  Ohio,  m  fact,  would  be  in  that 
position.  It  would  be  entitled  to  receive,  under  this  bill,  for  1933, 
more  money  than  our  present  estimates  indicate  is  needed;  and  I 
doubt  if  there  are  one-half  dozen  States  in  the  United  States  whose 
problems  are  so  severe  as  these  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Clapp. 

STATEMENT    OF   SIDNEY    E.    GOLDSTEIN,    RABBI,    FREE   SYNA- 
GOGUE, NEW   YORK   CITY 

The  Chairman.  Doctor  Goldstein,  will  you  ^ve  your  full  name 
and  address  and  present  position  to  the  reporter  for  the  record? 

Rabbi  Goldstein.  My  name  is  Sidney  E.  Goldstein,  and  I  am 
rabbi  of  the  Free  Synagogue,  New  York;  and  chairman  of  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  joint  committee  on  unemployment. 

The  Chairman.  You  appeared  before  the  committee  a  little  over 
a  year  ago? 

Rabbi  Goldstein.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  gave  it  information  concerning  the  unem- 
ployment problem  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  relief  measures  which 
were  then  being  employed.  The  committee  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  proceed,  in  your  own  way,  now  to  add  any  further  light  which 
you  can  on  the  problem  before  the  committee. 

Rabbi  Goldstein.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  joint  committee  on  unem- 
ployment, composed  of  more  than  15  national  organizations,  has 
received  reports  this  year,  as  we  did  last  vear,  from  every  section  of 
the  country;  and  all  of  these  reports  are  filled  with  facts  that  I  believe 
support  the  bill  you  and  Senator  Costigan  have  introduced  into  the 
Senate,  calling  for  Federal  relief  in  the  aid  of  the  unemployed. 

The  reports,  in  the  first  place,  show  that  unemployment  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  during  the  last  year  from  15  to  30  per 
cent,  and  in  some  sections  it  has  increased  to  an  even  greater  extent. 
In  New  York  State,  which  suffered  less  than  others,  the  increase 
has  been  between  15  and  20  per  cent,  and  it  would  be  conservative  to 
say  that  the  average  increase  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  during 
the  year  has  been  about  20  per  cent.  During  the  months  of  August, 
September,  and  October  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  unemployment, 
but  beginning  with  the  1st  of  November  we  have  lapsed  back  to 
where  we  were  in  June  and  July. 

The  second  important  point  which  we  wish  to  stress  is  that  the 
standard  of  relief  in  every  part  of  the  country  is  unbelievably  low, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  South  is  tragically  so.  You  have  already 
received  statements  from   New   York,   Ohio,   and   Illinois  showing 
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that  in  these  States  agencies  are  allowing  families  at  the  present 
time  somewhere  between  $4  and  $5  per  week;  that  is,  for  a  family 
of  five.  This  amount  is  the  maximum  that  is  now  being  allowed  for 
relief.  In  some  States  in  the  South,  particularly  in  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  and  Louisiana,  our  reports  show  that  agencies  are  allowing 
not  more  than  $2  per  week  per  family,  and  these  allowances  are 
made  only  for  food.  There  is  little  or  no  allowance  made  for  light 
or  heat  or  clothing,  and  rent,  we  learn,  is  granted  only  when  a  family 
is  on  the  verge  of  eviction  or  the  furniture  is  actually  upon  the  street. 
This  situation  in  regard  to  rent  is  repeated  in  every  city  in  the  South, 
the  East,  and  the  Middle  West.  The  result  is  that  a  family  never 
knows  how  long  it  is  going  to  remain  in  a  home  in  which  it  happens 
to  be  lodged.  This  feeling  of  insecurity  is  destructive  and  devastating 
to  the  family. 

We  also  wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the 
consequences  of  unemployment  as  they  are  now  beginning  to  reveal 
themselves.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  in  our  mind  that  the 
health  of  the  people  is  being  impaired,  and  through  lowered  resistance 
semistarvation  is  spreading  among  large  sections  of  the  people  in  the 
mill  villages,  the  mining  districts,  and  industrial  centers,  and  under- 
nourishment is  sweeping  rapidly  through  the  child  population  of  the 
United  States.  A  recent  study  made  of  the  school  children  in  New 
York  shows  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  undernourished 
children  of  33%  per  cent  in  one  year. 

The  Chairman.  By  whom  was  that  study  made? 

Rabbi  Goldstein.  The  department  of  health  of  the  city  of  New 
York  makes  a  periodic  examination  of  the  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city,  and  the  commissioner  of  health  reported  to  us 
very  recently  that  the  examinations  made  by  his  corps  of  physicians 
showed  that  33)^  per  cent  more  children  suffered  from  undernourish- 
ment this  year  than  12  months  ago.  In  other  words,  undernourish- 
ment is  spreading  like  an  epidemic  among  the  children  of  our  country, 
if  we  may  take  this  study  made  by  the  department  of  health  and 
studies  made  elsewhere  as  the  basis  on  which  to  build  judgment. 

Another  consequence  that  we  beUeve  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  this  committee  is  the  breakdown  in  family  life.  Famihes 
are  compelled  to  move  into  tenements  that  were  declared  unsanitary 
and  unhabitable  25  years  ago.  They  are  crowded  into  dark,  damp 
basements  that  are  utterly  unfit  for  human  habitation  and  that  were 
condemned  and  should  have  been  destroyed  a  quarter  of  a  century 
back.  In  some  of  these  basements  we  find  two  and  three  families 
attempting  to  live,  which  means  that  these  families  are  herded  into 
such  small  space  that  they  suffer  not  only  danger  to  their  health  but 
a  menace  to  their  moral  life.  The  standards  of  privacy  can  not  be 
maintained  under  such  conditions  and  it  is  impossible  to  develop 
family  life  as  we  should  like  to  see  it  in  America.  We  have  also 
learned,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
insanity  and  suicides  throughout  the  United  States,  and  we  can 
account  for  this  increase  only  by  saying  that  men  and  women  are 
unable  to  stand  the  strain  of  unemployment  and  the  consequent 
suffering.  The  insane  asylums  are  overcrowded  as  they  have  never 
been  in  our  history,  and  statistics  prove  that  we  have  a  larger  num- 
ber of  suicides  than  in  any  period  of  which  we  have  record. 
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The  discouragement,  the  despair,  the  desperation  of  the  people 
who  are  out  of  work  and  who  have  been  out  of  work  for  a  year  or  two 
years  or  three  years  is  reaching  the  point  where  we  must  look  upon 
the  situation  with  great  seriousness.  The  people  up  to  this  time 
have  borne  their  burdens  with  patience,  with  courage,  and  with 
incredible  heroism.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  they  are  ready  to 
suffer  longer  m  silence.  The  unemployed  are  organizing  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  the  mood  in  which  we  find  them  could 
easily  be  translated  at  any  time  into  action  and  violence  that  we 
should  aU  greatly  regret.  We  must  remember  that  this  is  the  fourth 
winter  of  unemployment  and  that  families  have  utterly  exhausted 
their  savings  and  other  resources  and  are  at  the  point  of  sheer  des- 
peration Famihes  are  exhausted,  just  as  the  cities  and  communities 
and  states,  and  are  all  haunted  by  the  fear  of  the  future 

I  should  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  bring  to  your  attention  now  some 
of  the  needs  that  we  beheve  this  committee  and  the  Senate  and  the 
t  ederal  Government  must  face. 

I  was  not  able  to  hear  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hopkins  this  morning, 
but  1  know  that  a  few  weeks  ago  I  made  an  estimate  that  the  number 
of  families  actuaUy  m  need  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  I  arrived 
at  the  number  of  300,000,  and  I  submitted  this  number  to  Mr.  Hop- 
kins  and  his  assistant,  and  they  told  me  that  it  was  a  very  conserva- 

?^n  ^nT  5'  Jr^^^^V^^.?''*^*^  number  must  be  somewhere  between 
300,000  and  350,000  famihes  actually  in  need  in  the  State  of  New 
lork. 

Of  course,  the  families  require  more  than  the  various  agencies  are 
allowmg  them.  We  beheve  that  a  family  ought  to  be  allowed  a  mini- 
mum of  $10  a  week,  and  that  means  merely  subsistence  on  a  disaster 

If  300,000  famihes  proves  to  be  a  conservative  number  and  are  to 
be  allow^  the  sum  of  $10  per  week,  that  means  that  we  should  need 
m  New  York  State  alone  about  $150,000,000  for  next  year,  in  order 
to  cover  the  elementary  needs  of  the  families  now  requiring  assistance 
at  the  hands  of  the  Statue.  ^        & 

As  far  as  we  can  discover,  the  State  wiU  not  be  able  to  raise  from 
pubUc  and  private  sources  more  than  a  total  of  $75,000,000.  That 
includes  $15  000,000  that  we  hope  to  be  able  to  raise  in  the  city  of 
New  York  through  the  Gibson  committee,  and  $30,000,000  authorized 
by  the  people  as  a  bond  issue  at  the  last  election. 

If  the  State  is  able  to  raise  only  $75,000,000  from  pubHc  and  from 
private  resources  that  means  that  the  State  of  New  York,  the  richest 
m  the  Union,  will  be  compelled  to  come  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  ask  for  $75,000,000  in  order  to  help  us  maintain  the  unemployed 
m  the  btate  on  merely  a  disaster  level. 

Governor  Lehman,  in  his  inaugural  address,  indicated  that  it  will 
become  necessary,  and  I  think  stated  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
come  to  you  for  assistance. 

We  have  tried  to  make  estimates  of  the  number  of  families  in  need 
m  other  parts  of  the  country.  I  hesitate  to  give  these  figures,  because 
they  seem  ahnost  extravagant,  but  our  estimate  is  that  there  must  be 
between  two  milhon  and  three-quarters  and  three  milhon  families 
actually  dependent  m  the  country  as  a  whole.  That  is  a  very  large 
number,  but  we  beheve  that  it  is  not  overstated. 
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That  means,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the  United  States,  if  we  are  to 
allow  a  family  only  $10  per  week,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  minimum, 
we  shall  need,  during  the  next  year,  a  total  of  $1,500,000,000.  If  you 
assume  that  the  country,  that  is,  the  public  and  private  resources  in 
the  cities  and  States  will  be  able  to  raise  one-half  of  that  amount,  as 
we  hope  to  do  in  New  York,  the  country  will  be  able  to  raise  only  one- 
half  01  what  is  actually  needed. 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  Government  will  be  required  to  appro- 
priate a  total  of  $750,000,000,  in  addition  to  what  the  States  and 
cities  and  pubhc  can  raise;  in  other  words,  $250,000,000  more  than 
you  have  asked  for  in  the  bill  that  you  and  Senator  Costigan  have 
mtroduced. 

That  seems  to  us  to  prove  the  necessity  not  only  of  the  amount  for 
which  you  have  asked,  but  of  a  larger  sum  even  than  you  have  included 
in  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  say  also,  that  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation's  program  has  not  met  the  needs  as, 
last  year,  the  Senate  and  the  President  recognized,  and  the  House  as 
well,  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  aid  of 
the  imemployed,  but  passed  a  bill  which  greatly  Hmits  the  activities 
of  the  Feaeral  Government  in  aiding  the  unemployed. 

There  are  some  States  which  find  it  diflficult  to  secure  funds,  because, 
chiefly,  the  funds  must  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  loans,  and  some  of 
the  States  can  not  afford,  sometimes  on  accoimt  of  their  constitutions, 
to  ask  for  loans. 

We  believe  that  your  bill  is  very  much  better;  that  the  money 
ought  to  be  allotted  on  the  basis  of  the  need,  and  direct  to  the  States, 
and  not  granted  as  loans  to  the  State..  That  to  us  is  a  most  important 
point,  also,  to  keep  in  mind. 

I  should  like  to  add,  if  I  may,  that  this  joint  committee  that  I  have 
the  privilege  of  representing,  of  course,  does  not  believe  that  relief 
is  the  only  item  that  should  be  stated  in  this  whole  program.  You 
know,  as  we  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  much  more  will  have  to  be  done. 
We  are  urging,  in  addition  to  relief:  First  of  all,  the  ehmination  of 
children  from  the  whole  field  of  industry,  and  of  working  these 
children  under  the  age  of  17. 

As  far  as  we  can  discover,  there  are  over  2,000,000  children  working 
to-day  that  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  shops  and  factories,  in  order 
that  work  may  be  provided  for  their  elders. 

^  We  also  believe  that  the  aged  men  and  women  over  65  ought  to  be 
retired  and  pensioned;  in  other  words,  that  the  working  population 
should  be  limited  to  the  group  between  16  and  65. 

In  other  words,  that  we  are  convinced  that  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must,  through  legislation,  Umit  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  country, 
or  in  the  industry  in  the  country,  to  at  least  5  days  a  week  and  6 
hours  a  day.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  could  be  done  by  Congress, 
except  in  interstate  commerce  and  to  cover  commodities  made  in  the 
States  and  transported  from  one  to  the  other;  but  I  do  know  that  the 
States  themselves  could  pass  such  legislation  as  emergency  legislation. 
f  We  are  satisfied  now  as  the  result  of  our  conferences  with  constitu- 
tional lawyers,  that  such  emergency  legislation  would  undoubtedly 
be  declared  constitutional,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  emergency  legisla- 
tion and  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
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We  also  believe  that,  in  addition  to  limiting  the  hours  of  labor,  we 
must  introduce  a  whole  program  of  social  insurance,  or  employment 
insurance,  in  order  to  give  the  people  a  sense  of  security,  to  some 
degree  at  least,  during  periods  of  unemployment. 

There  is  one  other  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  in  regard  to  statistics.  Necessarily,  at  the  present  time, 
we  are  a  little  cautious  in  reading  statistics  of  employment  or  of 
unemployment.  At  the  present  time  in  the  different  States,  as  you 
know,  the  labor  departments  receive  reports  from  the  different 
factories  of  the  States,  and  give  us  in  that  way,  an  index  of  the  em- 
ployment or  unemployment,  on  which  we  try  to  calculate  the  amount 
of  unemployment. 

I  found  that  many  factories  and  shops  are  reporting  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  of  the  States  people  employed,  who  are  employed  only 
a  part  of  the  time.  In  the  city  of  Utica,  if  I  may  give  you  one  illus- 
tration, and  I  learned  that  they  have  solved  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment in  this  way:  As  I  got  off  the  train,  I  met  a  friend  who  owned 
a  number  of  factories  in  that  city,  and  I  said  to  him,  '*!  suppose  you 
have  the  same  problem  here  as  we  have  in  other  parts  of  the  country," 
and  he  said,  "No,  we  have  solved  the  unemployment  problem  in 
Utica.  We  have  taken  the  amount  of  work  that  we  have  in  the  city 
and  divided  it  among  the  workers."  And  I  said,  **How  long  are  the 
workers  working  at  the  present  time?"  He  said,  "Everybody  is 
working  two  days  a  week," 

They  are  reporting  to  the  State  department  of  labor  that  number 
of  people  who  are  working  just  two  days  a  week  as  people  who  are 
employed.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  you  have,  in  that  city,  an 
unemployment  problem  of  60  per  cent,  or  66%  per  cent,  because  the 
people  are  working  only  33  K  per  cent  of  the  time  that  they  normally 
work  in  that  city. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  important  point  to  keep  in  mind,  in  trying  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  unemployment  at  the  present  time. 

Those,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  principal  facts  that  we  wanted  to 
bring  to  your  attention,  and  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  submit  to  you  a 
more  complete  statement  of  the  reports  we  have  received  from  the 
different  parts  of  the  country,  to  support  the  summary  which  I  have 
given  to  you  just  now. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it  incorporated  in 
the  record  at  the  conclusion  of  your  statement.  We  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  Rabbi  Goldstein. 

The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow 


morning. 


(Whereupon,  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  to  10 
o'clock  a.  m.  to-morrow,  January  5,  1933.) 

(The  statement  referred  to  in  Doctor  Goldstein's  testimony  is 
printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

Report  on  Pour  Great  Industrial  States 

illinois 

Mr.  Karl  Borders,  of  Chicago,  secretary  the  Illinois  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy : 

"The  fourth  winter  of  unemployment  in  Illinois  finds  the  State  with  the 
stupendous  total  of  1,400,000  unemployed.  This  is  over  two-fifths  of  the  num- 
ber normally  employed  in  the  State.  Over  half  this  number  are  in  Chicago, 
where  fully  one  half  the  number  normally  working  are  unemployed.     The  State 


department  of  labor  reports  minute  increases  in  pay  roll  and  employment  since 
the  low  of  July.  But  the  relief  load  is  still  steadily  climbing  as  resources  are 
exhausted.  Approximately  150,000  families  in  Chicago  alone  are  on  relief, 
plus  more  than  20,000  men  and  women  cared  for  in  shelters. 

"Practically  all  of  relief  funds  since  Februarv  this  vear  have  been  from  State 
and  Federal  sources— 20,000,000  Federal  and  19,000,000  State.  Continuous 
relief  service  has  been  given  throughout  this  period  by  dint  of  vigorous  action 
on  the  part  of  the  relief  commission  and  organized  pressure  of  the  unemployed. 
Threats  of  closure  of  relief  stations  and  poe  actual  30  per  cent  cut  in  rations, 
have  been  met  with  immediate  action  by  unemployed  organizations.  These 
organizations  have  undoubtedly  been  a  large  factor  in  the  total  situation. 

"Although  relief  standards  in  Illinois,  particularly  in  Chicago,  compare  favor- 
ably with  other  States  they  are  invariably  below  normals  set  by  caseworking 
agencies  in  so-called  normal  times.  No  rents  are  paid.  An  average  of  313 
actual  evictions  per  month  have  taken  place  since  June,  to  say  nothing  of  many 
thousands  of  removals  which  cause  untold  mental  suffering. 

"There  is  no  cash  allowance  for  incidentals;  no  provision  for  school  expenses; 
clothing  is  inadequate!}'  provided.  Nonfamily  persons  are  cared  for  almost 
exclusively  in  congregate  shelters — an  admittedly  demoralizing  and  makeshift 
proceeding." 

OHIO 

Dr.  I.  M.  Rubinow,  director  the  Cincinnati  B'nai  B'rith: 

"  With  the  unemployment  ratio  of  over  30  per  cent  considering  only  total  unem- 
ployment, with  a  shrinkage  in  the  pay  roll  from  nearly  $2,000,000,000  in  1929  to  less 
than  half,  or  a  wage  loss  of  over  $1,000,000,000,  Ohio,  one  of  the  most  important 
industrial  States  in  the  Union,  finds  itself  in  a  well-nigh  desperate  position.  In 
a  population  of  some  7,000,000  people,  over  100,000  families,  or  a  population  of 
between  four  and  five  hundred  thousand  in  the  State,  are  being  supported  out  of 
private  and  public  relief  funds.  The  amount  of  relief  granted,  which  has  shown 
a  tendency  to  double  almost  every  year  since  the  beginning  of  the  depression,  a 
year  ago  ran  about  $800,000  a  month,  and  now  runs  at  the  rate  of  a  million  and 
a  half  a  month.  The  annual  relief  budget  may  approximate  $20,000,000.  That 
represents  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  in  comparison  with  the  wage  loss  sustained. 

"Concentrated  industrial  centers  where  one  industry  predominates,  such  as 
Dayton,  with  its  rubber  industry,  Youngstown,  with  its  steel,  Toledo,  with 
automobiles,  etc.,  show  an  even  more  distressing  situation.  Standards  of  relief 
have  been  unmercifully  slashed.  A  grant  of  $10  to  $12  a  month  is  beginning  to  be 
considered  as  a  normal  appropriation.  Direct  distribution  of  food,  which  only 
two  years  ago  created  a  sense  of  horror  among  social  workers,  has  been  adopted 
almost  throughout  the  State  as  the  only  method  possible  with  the  means  at  hand. 

"  The  only  ray  of  hope  for  a  better  policy  in  the  future  is  brought  by  the  report 
of  the  Ohio  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission,  presented  to  the  governor 
two  weeks  ago.  The  report  recommends  a  well-worked-out  plan  for  unem- 
ployment insurance  based  upon  moderate  contributions  from  both  employer 
and  employee  totaling  3  per  cent  of  the  pay  roll,  out  of  which  benefits  of  50  p>er 
cent  of  the  wages,  but  not  in  excess  of  $15  a  week,  could  be  paid  for  16  weeks  of 
unemployment  in  any  one  year,  after  a  waiting  period  of  three  weeks." 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Emil  Rieve,  of  Philadelphia,  president  the  American  Federation  of  Full  Fash- 
ioned Hosiery  Workers: 

"Every  sixth  family  in  Pennsylvania  needs  relief  as  a  result  of  unemployment, 
according  to  figures  certified  by  the  State  emergency  relief  board  to  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation. 

"The  actual  situation  is  probably  worse  than  this  figure  would  indicate,  because 
a  number  of  families  in  the  State  are  receiving  Red  Cross  flour  but  no  other  reUef 
from  public  funds.  This  means  that  thousands  of  families  are  right  on  the  border 
line  of  starvation  but  as  they  are  only  hungry  and  not  literally  destitute,  do  not 
'rate'  State  or  local  relief. 

"The  best  estimates  of  the  number  of  totally  unemployed  in  Pennsylvania 
give  us  a  figure  in  excess  of  1,200,000,  which  is  over  34  per  cent  of  the  total  working 
population  of  the  State. 

"The  emergency  relief  board  of  the  State  has  just  allocated  $2,000,000  to 
cover  the  needs  of  the  unemployed  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Only  5  or 
6  of  the  67  counties  in  the  State  can  get  along  without  outside  assistance  to  supple- 
ment money  raised  locally  for  relief.     The  $2,000,000  provided  by  the  state 
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probably  aflFords  a  relief  disbursement  of  between  $1.60  and  $2  a  week  to  each  of 
the  families  needing  aid. 

"Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  funds  paid  out  by  the  State  are  of  course 
supplemented  by  some  funds  raised  by  taxation  in  Pennsylvania  itself  and  in  a 
few  cases,  some  local  funds  are  available  also.  However,  the  total  additional 
amount  provided  from  State,  county,  and  private  funds  is  probably  less  than  30 
per  cent  of  the  amount  received  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

"In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  county  emergency  relief  board  states  this 
week  that  41,000  households  are  receiving  relief.  The  number  of  families  receiv« 
ing  relief  is  between  60,000  and  60,000." 

NEW   YORK 

Dr.  Sidney  Goldstein,  chairman  the  New  York  State  Committee  on  Unem- 
plovment: 

''in  New  York  State  the  unemployment  situation  has  grown  steadily  worge 
during  the  last  year.  Unemployment  has  increased  26  to  30  per  cent  in  almost 
every  section  of  the  State.  In  some  of  the  industrial  centers  60  to  60  per  cent 
of  the  working  classes  are  out  of  work  whole  time.  It  is  not  an  overstatement 
to  say  that  fully  1,600,000  men  and  women  are  altogether  \^ithout  work  in  the 
State  as  a  whole.  This  number  does  not  inlcude  the  men  and  women  who  are 
working  part  time  and  losing  2  or  3  or  4  days  a  week.  The  pay  roll  has  dropped 
even  faster  than  employment. 

"In  the  month  of  October  of  this  year  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Committee 
reported  199,000  families  under  care  in  the  State  and  83,000  people  waiting  for 
work  relief  and  unplaced.  A  minimum  of  300,000  families  in  the  State  of  New 
York  are  actually  in  need  of  aid,  and  it  is  probable  that  350,000  is  nearer  to  the 
truth. 

"The  standard  of  relief  in  New  York  City  at  the  present  time  is  down  to  a 
mere  subsistence  level  in  almost  every  section. 

"If  we  assume  there  are  only  300,000  families  in  need  and  that  each  family 
can  survive  on  $10  a  week,  New  York  State  will  require  for  the  next  year  an 
average  of  $12,000,000  a  month  or  $144,000,000  for  the  year.  This  would  main- 
tain the  famines  in  need,  on  nothing  more  than  a  disaster  level.  But  even  this 
amount  the  State  will  not  be  able  to  provide.  The  maximum  that  we  can  expect 
the  cities  to  secure  is  $30,000,000.  The  citizens  have  just  approved  a  bond  issue 
of  another  $30,000,000  for  the  State.  This  gives  a  total  of  $60,000,000  with 
which  to  meet  a  state- wide  need  that  will  require  at  least  $144,000,000.  The 
State  of  New  York  must  secure  from  the  Federal  Government  this  year  a  total 
of  $84,000,000  if  the  unemployed  in  the  State  are  to  be  saved  from  further  desti- 
tution and  collapse." 

Summary  of  Relief  Conditions  in  36  States 

(Prepared  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Unemployment,  John  Dewey,  chairman, 
Dr.  Sidney  E.  Goldstein,  chairman  executive  committee) 

Reports  from  35  States  including  all  the  industrial  States  of  the  Nation  in- 
dicated a  tremendous  need  for  Federal  aid  for  the  unemployed  this  year. 

certain  generalizations  from  the  reports  offered 

The  unemployment  situation  in  the  various  States  as  described  in  these  reports 
has  certain  definite  common  conclusions  which  indicate  that  the  widespread  dis- 
tress can  be  met  only  by  the  National  Government. 

As  far  as  the  funds  made  available  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
are  concerned,  we  find  the  following  situation: 

In  regard  to  the  funds  made  available  in  12  of  the  36  States,  no  loans  have  been 
applied  for  to-day.  In  23  States,  applications  have  been  made  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  States,  part  of  the  loans  applied  for  have  been  received. 
These  loans,  however,  were  to  apply  to  the  period  expiring  December  31,  1932. 
In  only  a  few  States  was  the  total  amount  applied  for  granted.  In  maay  cases, 
the  loans  made  were  to  individual  cities  and  counties  rather  than  to  the  entire 
State.  In  regard  to  the  amount  of  unemployment  throughout  the  country,  this 
has  increased  from  20  to  100  per  cent  during  the  past  year,  and  in  most  communi- 
ties has  been  doubled  or  trebled  since  1930.  The  amount  of  unemployment  in 
the  36  States  shows  an  average  increase  of  36  to  40  per  cent.     These  figures  are 


for  those  totally  unemployed.  No  figures  were  given  for  those  partially  employed^ 
but  the  number  was  estimated  to  be  as  great  as  those  totally  unemployed. 

In  addition  to  these  two  groups  of  people  immediately  affected  through  the  loss 
of  jobs  by  the  depression  there  are  reports  of  much  lower  wages  for  those  still 
employed,  due  to  the  competition  in  the  labor  market.  From  North  Carolina, 
for  instance,  the  report  brings  word  that  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  number 
of  those  unemployed,  but  that  those  employed  through  increased  activity  in  the 
textile  mills  are  working  at  such  low  wages  that  the  destitution  is  far  greater 
than  last  year.  The  amount  needed  for  relief  in  every  State  appears  to  be  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  amount  which  can  possibly  be  raised  either  by  public  or  private 
charity. 

It  is  apparent  that  throughout  the  country  the  cities  are  bankrupt  and  have 
exhausted  sources  open  to  them  through  their  taxing  power.  The  same  thing 
applies  to  many  States.  Estimates  as  to  the  amount  necessary  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  supplement  private  and  pubhc  aid  state  that  from  one-third  to 
nine-tenths  of  the  total  amount  necessary  must  come  from  the  National  Treas- 
ury. Averaging  the  estimate  given,  we  find  that  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  aid 
must  come  from  some  source  outside  of  the  State.  Practically  all  reports  in- 
dicate a  failure  of  local  drives  to  attain  the  goals  which  had  been  set  for  them. 

amount  of  relief  given 

The  total  sums  which  must  be  raised  for  relief  throughout  the  country  which 
can  not  be  raised  locally,  are  based  not  upon  any  adequate  American  standard  of 
living,  but  on  standards  far  below  the  levels  which  have  been  established  by  the 
Government  itself  and  by  professional  social  workers  over  a  long  period  of  years. 
Relief  throughout  the  country  is  being  given  in  two  forms. 

(1)  In  supplying  a  limited  amount  of  work  for  which  wages  are  paid,  varying 
from  76  cents  to  $5  per  day.  There  is  a  limitation  as  to  the  number  of  days '  work 
^ven  to  individuals  and  this  varies  from  one  to  five  days.  In  most  cases,  however, 
it  is  clear  that  recipients  of  made-work  are  not  averaging  more  than  $6  or  $6  a 
week.  In  some  places,  they  get  as  much  as  $16  a  week,  but  in  even  more  places 
there  will  be  two  days'  work  a  week  at  $1  or  $2  a  day. 

(2)  Direct  relief  in  the  form  of  cash  or  food  orders.   The  average  amount  given 
^  for  relief  in  this  form  is  from  $2  to  $6  per  week  per  family.    A  few  States  will 

maintain  a  standard  of  $10  or  $14  a  week.  None  of  the  States  are  giving  relief  to 
all  who  need  it  but  there  is  a  tendency  everywhere  to  select  the  hungriest  from 
the  hungry. 

These  figures  are  for  those  who  are  receiving  relief  and  do  not  take  into  account 
at  all  the  vast  numbers  of  men  and  women  who  are  considered  by  the  statisticians 
to  be  employed  and  who  are  receiving  wages  of  from  $10  to  $16  a  week  on  which 
the  family  is  trying  to  maintain  itself.  People  who  are  receiving  these  small 
salaries  are  trying  to  pay  for  rent,  insurance,  light,  clothing,  etc.,  which  means 
that  the  amount  left  over  for  food  is  in  many  cases  as  low  as  or  less  than  the  amount 
given  in  relief  to  those  who  come  in  the  pauper  class. 
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THURSDAY,  JANUABY  5,   1933 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  reassembled,  pursuant  to  the  recess  of  yesterday , 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  212,  Senate  Office  Btiilding. 

Present:  Senators  La  FoUette  (chairman),  Wheeler,  and  Cuttinaj. 

The  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  will  be  in  order.  Mr.  Bittner, 
will  you  please  give  your  full  name,  address,  and  present  position  to 
the  reporter? 

STATEMENT  OF  VAN  A.  BITTNER,  CHIEF  REPRESENTATIVE  OF 
THE  UNITED  UINE  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA  IN  NORTHERN  WEST 
VIRGINIA,  FAIRMONT,  W.  VA. 

Mr.  Bittner.  My  name  is  Van  A.  Bittner.  I  am  chief  representa- 
tive of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  Northern  West 
Virginia,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bittner,  in  connection  with  your  work,  have 
you  become  familiar  with  the  conditions  concerning  unemployment 
m  northern  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  Bittner.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  proceed  in  your  way  to  present  a 
picture  of  that  situation  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Bittner.  As  representative  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  in  northern  West  Virginia,  I  desire  to  lay  briefly  before  you 
the  plight  of  the  miners  and  their  families  in  that  section  of  our  coun- 
try, as  well  as  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  bituminous  coal  in- 
dustry and  the  coal-mining  communities  in  northern  West  Virginia. 
The  conditions  prevailing  in  northern  West  Virginia  apply  generally 
to  the  entire  State.  With  all  my  years  as  a  inmer  and  for  the  past 
24  years  as  an  officer  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  may  I 
inform  you  that  the  conditions  of  the  miners  and  their  families  and 
all  those  connected  with  the  coal  industry  is  more  deplorable  to-day 
than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  our  industry.  This  condition  of 
the  bituminous  industry  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  vicious  cut- 
throat competition  that  prevails;  railroads  aiid  other  large  consumers 
of  bituminous  coal  are  buyine  their  fuel  requirements  below  the  actual 
cost  of  production,  thus  selling  capital  assets  and  degrading  labor. 
We  have  received  authoritative  information  that  foreign  railroads  are 
buying  coal  from  northern  West  Virginia  as  low  as  45  cents  per  ton 
for  run  of  mine  coal  f.  o.  b.  at  the  mines.  This  is  only  an  example 
of  the  general  prices  that  prevail. 

With  these  terrible  conditions  confronting  us  we  are  faced  with  the 
double-barrel  proposition  of  not  only  feeding  the  miners  and  their 
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families,  who  are  unemployed,  but  also  relieving  those  who  are  at 
work  due  to  the  starvation  wage  standard  in  effect.  The  flour  dis- 
tributed by  the  Federal  Government,  the  relief  given  by  local  chari- 
table organizations,  and  such  relief  as  is  furnished  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  and  also  the  funds  borrowed  recently  from  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  are  all  that  keep  body  and  soul 
of  thousands  of  miners  and  their  families  together.  These  funds  are 
inadequate,  and  instead  of  conditions  getting  better  in  the  bituminous 
mining  industry  they  are  getting  worse. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  one  of  our  largest  coal-producing  counties  in 
northern  West  Virginia,  which  is  a  fair  example  of  practically  every 
coal-producing  county  in  the  State.  The  population  of  Harrison 
County  is  78,567,  of  which  25,459  people  are  receiving  relief  in  some 
form  or  other  in  the  county.  There  are  approximately  6,500  coal 
miners  in  Harrison  County  with  less  than  1,600  employed,  leaving 
more  than  4,900  unemployed.  It  is  estimated  that  about  25,000  or 
30,000  people  in  Harrison  County  depend  entirely  upon  the  coal- 
mining mdustry  for  a  livelihood.  From  May  1,  1931,  to  January  1, 
1933,  40  oi^anizations  in  Harrison  Couuty  report  that  $674,000  has 
been  spcQt  for  the  relief  of  destitute  people.  The  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  contributed  $12,200  to  its  immediate  member- 
ship. About  3,500  men  are  employed  each  week  at  $2.40  per  8-hour 
day — 20  per  cent  of  this  is  paid  in  cash.  These  men  work  approxi- 
mately five  days  per  month.  Three  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bags  of  Government  flour  are  distributed  in  Harrison  County  by  the 
Red  Cross.  In  1932,  60,000  yards  of  cotton  material  were  given  out 
and  10,400  ready-made  garments  to  assist  in  clothing  the  destitute. 
Three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  packages  of  garden  seeds 
were  distributed. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  wage  standard  of  the  miners  in  northern 
West  Virginia.  Loading  maclune  coal,  19  cents  per  ton;  the  highest 
inside  day  wage  is  $2.88  for  an  8-hour  day;  outside  day  wage,  $2 
to  $2.35.  To  give  you  an  example  of  just  how  low  this  wage  scale 
is,  the  miner  is  compelled  to  load  a  50-ton  railroad  car  for  the  sum 
of  $9.50.  This  is  not  all.  From  the  amount  of  wages  he  receives 
there  is  deducted  each  month  $1.50  for  doctor,  $1  for  company  union, 
$2.44  to  $3.01  for  group  insurance,  $8  for  rent,  $2  for  garbage,  and 
we  must  admit  with  this  wage  scale  there  is  no  garbage,  50  cents 
sanitary  charge,  $1  electric  hght  charge,  one-half  cent  per  ton  for 
blacksmith,  as  well  as  paying  for  coal  and  gas. 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  is  the  second  largest  coal-producing 
company  in  the  United  States,  controlled  by  the  Rockefeller  interests 
and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  Federal  receiver.  Other  companies 
operating  nonunion  mines  in  northern  West  Virginia  are  paying  even 
a  lower  wage  than  the  rates  above  set  forth. 

The  artist  needs  no  imagination  in  drawing  this  picture  of  woe  and 
want  and  misery,  of  underfed  men  and  women,  thousands  of  little 
children  deprived  of  the  common  necessities  of  life,  suffering  from 
malnutrition. 

This  terrible  condition  is  a  disgrace  to  our  great  country,  the  richest 
in  the  world.  To  us  the  tragedy  of  it  all  is  many  of  these  major  ills 
can  be  cured,  a  much  higher  wage  standard  paid,  a  higher  price  for 
coal  received,  if  such  action  is  taken  as  will  compel  the  coal  operators 
to  cooperate  with  the  miners  and  carry  out  the  public  policy  of  the 


United  States  as  set  forth  in  the  public  policy  clause  of  the  Norris- 
LaGuardia  law  enacted  by  the  present  Congress. 

In  1924  the  coal  operators  of  northern  West  Virginia  signed  a  wage 
agreement  with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  which  provided 
a  wage  of  62.7  cents  for  loading  coal  and  $7.26  per  day  for  day  work 
in  the  mines.  In  that  year  we  were  faced  with  the  beginning  of  whole- 
sale wage  repudiations  and  abrogations  by  the  coal  operators.  The 
miners  were  locked  out.  They  fought  as  long  as  they  could.  Finally 
the  power  and  strength  of  their  union  was  destroyed  and  from  62.7 
cents  per  ton  for  loading  coal  wages  have  steadily  declined  until  to-day 
the  union  wage  scale  is  22.5  cents  per  ton  and  the  nonunion  mines  are 
paying  19  cents  per  ton  and  less,  or,  in  other  words,  wages  have  been 
reduced  70  per  cent. 

In  destroying  the  power  and  influence  of  the  miners'  union  and 
reducing  wages  to  the  present  starvation  level  the  coal  operators  of 
northern  West  Virginia  also  destroyed  themselves.  In  other  words, 
we  have  seen  the  law  of  compensation  fulfilled  at  its  worst.  The 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  the  second  largest  coal  producing  company 
in  the  United  States,  controlled  by  the  Rockefeller  interests,  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  receivership.  The  Valley  Coal  Co.,  the  first  company  to 
operate  nonunion  in  northern  West  Virginia,  went  into  the  hands 
01  a  receivership  and  the  properties  are  now  abandoned.  The  Brady- 
Warner  Coal  Co.,  the  Bertha  Consumers  Coal  Co.,  the  Gilbert-Davis 
Coal  Co.,  the  Continental  Coal  Co.,  the  Delmar  Coal  Co.,  the  West 
Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  all  large  operating  concerns  and  many 
other  smaller  companies,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers.  Whole- 
sale bankruptcies  have  taken  place  and  hundreds  of  business  houses 
have  closed  their  doors.  This  is  a  conservative  picture  of  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  coal  mining  field  of  northern  West  Virginia  and  as 
we  have  said  heretofore,  the  conditions  prevailing  in  northern  West 
Virginia  are  in  effect  throughout  the  coal  mining  sections  of  the  entire 
State. 

With  these  conditions  prevailing  it  is  but  natural  that  we  turn 
to  every  avenue  of  reUef.  At  the  last  International  Convention  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  xVmerica  the  La  Follette-Costigan  bills 
for  relief  work  were  indorsed  in  the  following  terms : 

Whereas  Senators  La  FoUette  and  Costigah  have  introduced  measures  in  the 
United  States  Senate  calling  for  the  appropriation  of  $375,000,000  for  direct 
relief,  a  substantial  part  of  which  is  to  be  made  available  immediately,  and  also 
for  a  $5,000,000,000  bond  issue  for  work  relief  along  the  lines  of  Government 
construction;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  both  bills  are  of  vital  importance  and  if  adopted  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  be  the  means  of  providing  immediate  direct 
relief  and  the  program  on  construction  will  do  much  to  light  the  spark  that  will 
turn  us  in  the  way  of  more  or  less  relative  prosperity;  and 

Whereas  President  John  L,  Lewis  of  our  organization  has  appeared  before  the 
Senate  committee  in  support  of  this  legislation;  and 

Whereas,  these  bills  are  now  reported  out  of  committee  favorably  and  are  on 
the  calendar  of  the  Senate;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  thirty-second  regular  convention  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  in  session  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  That  we  indorse  the  La  Follette- 
Costigan  bills  for  direct  relief  and  work  relief,  and  we  urge  upon  the  Senate 
and  upon  the  House  of  Representatives  the  adoption  of  these  measures  in  the 
best  interests  of  not  only  the  people  but  of  the  Government  itself;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  Senators,  and  the  Members  cf  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Conjjrress,  and  also  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
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May  we  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  the  fundamental  upon  which 
our  industrial  civilization  rests  is  the  wealth  distributed  through  the 
wages  of  our  workers  and  the  sooner  our  Government,  our  bankers, 
and  our  employers  realize  this  fact  the  soo'ner  we  will  be  blessed  with 
that  prosperity  that  is  so  desirable.  Our  farm  problem,  our  business 
problem,  our  tax  problem,  and  our  financial  problem  are  wrapped 
up  in  the  amount  of  wages  the  workers  of  industry  receive  and  thus 
spend.  You  can  have  no  prosperity  in  this  country  until  men  return 
to  work  at  decent  wages.  This  is  our  great  economic  problem,  there- 
fore, we  ask  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  immediately  enact 
the  La  Follette-Costigan  relief  bills  into  law.  Our  people  are  hun- 
gry, our  little  children  are  crying  for  bread.  They  do  not  have  suf- 
ficient clothing  to  protect  them  from  the  blasts  of  winter  and  we 
turn  to  our  Federal  Government  and  ask  that  these  relief  measures 
be  put  into  immediate  effect  as  a  temporary  relief  measure. 

Again  returning  to  the  bituminous  coal  mining  industry  and  you 
gentlemen  know  that  mining  is  one  of  the  two  basic  industries,  agri- 
culture being  the  other,  the  time  has  arrived  when  Congress  must 
realize  that  the  industry  can  not  stabilize  itself.  There  is  no  leader- 
ship among  the  bituminous-coal  operators  big  enough  to  solve  this 
problem.  There  is  now  pending  before  our  Congress  a  bill  to  stabilize 
the  coal  industry  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Davis-Kelly  bill. 
This  legislation  has  to  do  with  the  permanent  stabilization  of  the 
coal-mining  industry.  The  railroads,  the  great  power  companies,  the 
banking  interests  who  control  our  industries,  those  interests  who 
thrive  upon  vicious  cutthroat  competition,  those  interests  who  have 
temporarily  profited  by  starving  the  men,  women,  and  little  children 
of  the  mines,  oppose  with  all  their  power  and  influence  Government 
regulation  in  the  bituminous  coal  mming  industry. 

Nonimion  coal  operators,  largely  responsible  for  the  present  bank- 
rupt condition  of  the  mining  industry  and  the  starving  of  the  miners 
and  their  famihes,  are  opposed  to  Federal  regulation  of  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  industry  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  if  the  Davis-Kelly 
bill  is  enacted  into  law  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the 
public  policy  of  our  country,  which  gives  the  miners  the  right  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively  through  representatives  of  their 
own  union,  will  be  put  in  effect.  Against  this  power  of  the  financial 
interests  are  the  happiness  of  and  well-being  of  millions  of  our  citizens 
who  are  directly  affected  as  part  of  tliis  great  basic  industry.  These 
human  beings  whose  very  life  is  at  stake  are  praying  for  the  passage 
of  the  Davis-Kelly  bill  that  will  stabilize  the  industry. 

Gentlemen,  rehef  measures  are  necessary  in  this  en>ergency,  but 
as  far  as  the  coal  miners,  the  coal  operators,  the  business  and  the 
professional  men  in  the  coal-mining  communities,  the  Da\is-Kelly 
bill  offers  a  permanent  solution.  We  can  not  wait  until  the  entire 
industry  is  bankrupt;  action  must  be  taken  now.  Just  as  surely  as 
we  are  sitting  here  to-day  Federal  regulation  of  the  bituminous  coal 
industry  is  inevitable — now  is  the  time  to  act;  as  the  days  go  on 
conditions  are  becoming  worse  and  worse  and  the  problems  will 
multiply.  This  is  a  new  day  industry — old  methods  must  be  scrapped. 
The  principles  upon  which  our  American  Government  is  founded  are 
the  happiness  and  well-being  of  its  people.  Therefore,  in  conclusion, 
we  ask  you  with  all  the  earnestness  we  possess,  with  a  desire  to  see 
our  country  and  its  people  prosper,  to  enact  these  emergency  relief 
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measures  now,  and  also  to  enact  the  Davis-Kelly  bill  as  a  permanent 
measure  to  stabilize  the  bituminous  coal-mining  industry  of  our 
country. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  figures  on  the  number  of  persons 
who  are  in  need  of  relief  in  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  BiTTNER.  I  have  not  any  direct  figures  except  those  figures 
I  have  read  from  Harrison  County  and  the  proportion  or  percentage 
of  that  county  will  apply  practically  in  every  other  coal-mining  com- 
munity in  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  What  resources  are  available  in  these  communities 
to  meet  this  relief  burden? 

Mr.  BiTTNER.  Well,  you  have  your  local  relief  organizations,  com- 
munity chest  funds,  and  so  forth;  the  Red  Cross  is  distributing  flour 
and  clothing  and  the  various  counties  have  borrowed  from  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  and  they  are  putting  men  to  work  on 
roads  getting  about  five  days  per  month  when  they  divide  up  the  work 
with  all  the  men  who  are  unemployed. 

The  Chairman.  What  happens  in  these  small  communities  when 
the  mines  are  shut  down? 

Mr.  BiTTNER.  Well,  the  same  relief  organizations,  to  a  certain 
extent,  take  care  of  some  of  them.  But  you  can  understand  in  these 
isolated  mining  communities,  there  are  no  community  chests.  There 
is  not  any  local  relief  organization  and  therefore  there  is  no  organized 
charity  there  to  take  up  even  the  question  of  getting  Government 
flour  or  clothing  distributed  by  the  Red  Cross  and  work  for  the  men 
who  are  unemployed  through  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion due  to  the  fact  of  the  unorganized  conditions  of  the  community, 
and  I  say  to  you,  Senator,  God  only  knows  how  those  people  get  along. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  in  any  of  those  communities? 

Mr.  BiTTNER.  I  have  been  in  all  of  them  in  northern  West  Virginia 
and  quite  a  number  of  them  in  southern  West  Virginia. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  people  continue  to  live  on  in  the  company 
houses  when  the  mines  shut  down  in  these  isolated  communities? 

Mr.  BiTTNER.  In  a  general  way,  yes.  There  are  instances  where 
they  are  compelled  to  move  out  of  the  company  houses. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  tendency  on  their  part  to  move  to 
other  communities,  or  do  they  tend  to  stay  on  in  the  places  where  the 
mines  are  shut  down? 

Mr.  BiTTNER.  They  are  compelled  to  stay  on  when  the  mines  are 
shut  down  because  there  is  no  place  to  go  to  find  work.  They  have 
no  money  to  move ;  they  have  simply  to  tramp  around  and  they  have 
tramped  around  so  much  that  they  have  decided  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  stay  when  the  mines  are  shut  down  and  hope  for  work. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  given  credit  by  the  company  stores,  or 
how  do  those  families  obtain  food? 

Mr.  BiTTNER.  In  some  instances  they  are  extended  credit  from  the 
company  stores  but  not  many.  As  I  say,  our  organization  helps 
them  as  best  they  can,  which  is  not  very  much,  because  the  mines  of 
the  country  are  not  operated.  Of  course  the  Government  distribut- 
ing this  flour  has  helped  as  far  as  the  flour  situation  is  concerned,  but 
I  have  known  hundreds  of  families  in  the  last  three  months  aiid  prior 
to  that  time — but  since  the  Government  flour  has  been  distributed — 
that  have  not  a  thing  to  eat  three  times  a  day,  or  whenever  they  do 
eat,  but  just  this  flour  and  water  baked  up  as  best  they  can. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  this  situation  producing  malnutrition  among  the 
children? 

Mr.  BiTTNER.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  In  the  Scotts  Run 
field  of  Monongahela  County  we  have  one  school  there  \^'ith  miners' 
children  attendmg  the  school.  Out  of  51  pupils  in  the  primary  grades 
the  teacher  told  me  herself  she  was  compelled  to  send  28  home  be- 
cause they  had  had  no  food  and  just  could  not  study. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Bittner. 

STATEMENT  OF  C.  C.  CARSTENS,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carstens,  will  you  give,  please,  your  name/ 
address,  and  present  position  to  the  reporter  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Carstens.  C.  C.  Carstens,  130  East  Twenty-second  Street, 
New  York,  executive  director  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  one  of  the  witnesses,  Mr.  Carstens,  who 
appeared  before  the  committee  a  little  over  a  year  ago  when  we  were 
considering  unemployment  relief  legislation? 

Mr.  Carstens.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  grateful  to  you  for  any 
additional  infonnation  you  can  give  us,  including  comparisons  be- 
tween the  conditions  that  existed  at  the  time  you  testified  before  and 
conditions  to-day. 

Mr.  Carstens.  I  have  some  data  that  bear  upon  your  request. 
I  have  detailed  reports  from  the  various  members  of  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America,  an  organization  of  about  150  member  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  members  pretty  well  distributed  over 
the  country? 

Mr.  Carstens.  They  are  distributed  from  Maine  to  California 
and  from  Wisconsin  to  Louisiana,  and  they  are  large  and  small.  My 
data,  as  far  as  the  members  of  children  under  care  goes,  is  of  July  1, 
1932,  compared  with  the  previous  figures  which  were  given  you  about 
a  year  ago,  and  there  are  some  additional  data  which  bear  upon  the 
situation  between  July  1  and  the  1st  of  January,  1933.  The  reports 
represent  about  one-fifth  of  all  the  children  under  care  in  the  United 
States  away  from  home  in  either  foster-home  agencies  or  institutions, 
public  and  private.  Most  of  the  large  child-placing  organizations 
are  included,  public  and  private,  and  some  of  the  larger  institutions. 

When  I  testified  before  your  committee  a  year  ago  as  to  the  figures 
January  1,  1932,  our  facts  indicated  that  there  was  a  very  substantial 
increase,  namely,  about  39  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  children  in  care 
of  those  agencies,  as  over  1931.  Since  that  time  there  has  come  a 
very  substantial  change. 

Our  facts  now  indicate  that  this  increase  has  been  very  much 
reduced.  The  increase  is  only  about  5  per  cent  over  what  it  was 
January  1,  1932.  Of  course,  some  people  would  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  that  meant  a  return  of  good  times,  but  I  need  not  discuss 
that  with  you.  There  is  another  explanation.  Its  explanation  is 
much  more  in  the  direction  of  exhaustion  or  reduction  of  resources 
and  it  is  that  subject  that  I  want  briefly  to  discuss. 

The  following  is  based  on  a  gathering  together  of  data  from  145 
different  organizations  having  one-fifth  of  all  the  children  under  care. 
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It  is  interesting  to  find  that  nine  of  those  agencies  reported  that 
they  had  ceased  to  take  any  more  children  into  care;  that  57  were  dis- 
couraging the  reception  of  children  in  every  way  they  could  and  that 
these  62  agencies  reported  that  they  had  actually  turned  down  about 
1 ,700  children.  That  is,  of  course,  a  minimum.  In  other  words,  they 
remembered  having  turned  down  that  number,  but  the  number  was 
doubtless  larger. 

Fiftj-three  of  those  agencies  said  that  the  lack  of  family  relief  was 
throwing  additional  loads  upon  them — making  heavier  demands  upon 
them — demands  which  they  could  not  at  the  present  time  meet. 

You  will  remember  that  these  organizations  are  big  and  Httle,  one 
having  as  many  as  6,900  children  in  care,  so  that  it  is  not  any  small 
number  that  I  am  referring  to,  the  total  number  amoimting  to  75,000 
children — 71  of  these  organizations  had  to  curtail  their  services  to 
children  in  the  following  ways:  They  were  no  longer  able  to  give  them 
as  good  medical  or  dental  services  as  before,  or  the  children's  allowance 
of  5  or  10  cents  a  week,  so  that  the  youngsters  might  have  just  a  httle 
bit  of  pocket  money  which  is  now  quite  customary  with  dependent 
children  as  well  as  your  children  and  my  children — had  to  be  done 
away  with.  Membership  in  clubs  is  no  longer  possible.  Scout  troops 
are  no  longer  being  organized,  because  they  could  not  find  the  money 
to  meet  the  expenses;  opportunities  for  higher  education  of  the 
youngsters  could  no  longer  be  provided 

Senator  Wheeler.  You  are  speaking  of  welfare  organizations? 

Mr.  Carstens.  I  am  speaking  of  pubUc  and  private  children's 
organizations  which  are  taking  care  of  dependent  children  where  the 
famihes  have  been  broken  up.  You  will  understand,  gentlemen,  that 
child-welfare  work  no  longer  deals  to  any  large  extent  with  adoptions, 
important  as  that  is  in  certain  instances.  The  run  of  dependent, 
neglected,  and  early  delinquent  children  have  parents  and,  if  they  are 
not  properly  cared  for,  become  the  problems  that  the  community  has 
to  deal  with  later,  as  delinquents  and  criminals.  I  am  not  claiming 
they  all  do.  Of  course,  we  know  they  all  do  not,  but  the  number 
who  do  is  alarmingly  large. 

Seventy-nine  agencies  had  boys  and  girls  returned  to  them  that 
had  been  placed  out  in  homes  because  they  contributed  something  to 
the  family's  exchequer  from  their  earnings.  There  was  no  more  work 
and  they  were  thrown  back  onto  these  agencies.  The  agencies  had 
to  take  them  back  and  therefore  could  not  receive  other  children  into 
care.  Or  these  children  could  not  pay  board  any  longer  from  their 
own  earnings;  1,978  children  were  reported  held  in  care  ready  to  go 
out  into  the  world,  but  with  no  work  to  go  to. 

Now,  that  seems  perhaps  only  to  bear  upon  unemployment,  but  not 
wholly  so,  because  it  means  if  they  occupy  2,000  beds,  other  dependent 
children  can  not  be  received,  since  the  resources  of  all  these  agencies 
are  very  limited.  They  stand  in  the  way  of  others  that  need  to  be 
taken  in  but  could  not  be  because  of  the  limited  resources. 

Ten  organizations  will  no  longer  be  able  to  provide  for  colored  as 
well  as  white  children.  The  colored  children  inevitably  get  the 
shorter  end  of  the  bargain  under  these  circumstances. 

As  to  the  more  diflScult  children — physical,  mental,  and  conduct 
problems — naturally  these  would  be  the  last  ones  to  be  accepted  into 
care  if  a  choice  had  to  be  made. 
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You  may  be  interested  to  learn  of  the  financial  shrinkage  of  the 
145  organizations  which  are  well  standardized,  because  we  do  not 
receive  them  into  membership  until  they  have  been  well  standardized. 

First,  in  regard  to  community  funds :  The  community  funds  failed 
to  get  their  budgets  by  margins  varying  from  zero  to  50  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  compared  with  last  year? 

Mr.  Carstens.  Compared  with  this  year's  goals,  which  were 
lower  than  last  year's  goals.  They  set  them  lower  because  they 
were  pretty  sure  they  could  not  get  as  much  as  last  year.  On  an 
average  80  per  cent  of  goals  have  been  attained  this  fall. 

The  private  contributions  on  which  these  organizations  depend 
have  been  reduced. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  private  contributions  you  mean  as 
distinguished  from  community  chest  drives? 

Mr.  Carstens.  As  distinguished  from  community  chest  drives. 
Many  of  these  agencies  that  I  am  speaking  of  cover  cities  or  com- 
munities where  there  is  no  community  chest;  some  are  state-wide  in 
their  reach.  Those  contributions  have  been  decreased  from  1  to 
94  per  cent.  I  am  giving  you  the  lowest  and  the  highest  decrease. 
A  50  per  cent  decrease  of  contributions  was  a  very  common  figure 
reported. 

Senator  Cutting.  Is  that  about  the  average? 

Mr.  Carstens.  The  average  would  be  lower  than  that.  The 
average  would  be  probably  about  33  per  cent. 

The  endowment  earnings  have  naturally  been  decreased.  Their 
average  endowment  earning  is  probably  20  per  cent  lower,  but  it 
varied,  running  from  1  up  to  46  per  cent. 

The  board  payments:  Many  of  the  children  are  being  paid  for  in 
part  by  an  uncle  or  an  aunt  or  some  agency  and  their  board  payments 
have  been  very  much  reduced.  The  percentages  averaged  about  66 ; 
50  per  cent  was  very  common.  The  highest  reduction  was  90  per 
cent. 

Public  subsidies:  There  were  increases  in  the  public  subsidies  as 
well  as  decreases,  but  the  decreases  outnumbered  the  increases  and 
the  decreases  were  from  one-half  of  1  per  cent  to  80  per  cent. 

Evidently  the  resources  that  are  available,  and  particularly  the 
loading  of  the  responsibility  for  the  care  of  these  children  upon  the 
pubUc  support,  has  been  reallj  a  failure.  The  pubUc  agencies  have 
not  been  able  to  increase  then*  already  inadequate  funds  and  many 
children  are  adrift,  as  we  very  well  know.  Many  have  been  refused 
and  are  Hving  under  very  serious  conditions. 

The  emergency  relief  funds  in  various  communities  have  helped  the 
agencies  to  some  extent.  The  amount  reported  by  these  145  agencies 
is  not  large — $198,000 — which  is  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  find  that  in  cities  like  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  and  others,  the  public 
support  coining  to  those  private  agencies  has  been  exhausted  to  a 
considerable  extent.  We  have  a  repjort  from  41  agencies  that  are 
suffering  because  the  public  is  not  paying  them  what  is  owing  to  these 
private  agencies  to  take  care  of  children  more  or  less  under  contract 
and  the  total  reported  as  in  arrears  from  pubUc  funds  to  private 
agencies  was  $1,022,853.     The  amoimt  has  increased  since  that  was 
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reported,  and  that  does  not  include  any  figures  in  regard  to  Chicago 
where  the  same  situation  obtains. 

Twenty-three  agencies,  to  meet  this  situation,  have  borrowed  money 
on  their  own  credit,  for  many  of  them  have  well-established  credit 
positions  in  their  communities,  or  have  borrowed  upon  the  credit  of 
individual  members  of  the  board  of  trustees.  They  had  borrowed, 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1932,  $250,000  and  in  1932  had  dipped  into  their 
unrestricted  capital  funds,  which  although  permitted  legally,  is  an 
imusual  thing  to  do,  to  the  extent  of  $175,000. 

Senator  Wheeler.  What  do  you  mean  hj  their  capital  funds? 

Mr.  Carstens.  A  great  many  of  the  children's  institutions  have 
endowments,  and  instead  of  merely  using  their  income,  have  actually 
used  unrestricted  capital  funds  of  their  endowments  that  have  been 
left  them  by  the  dead  and  living — usually  by  the  dead — only  the 
interest  of  which  is  usually  used  although  it  is  permitted  to  use  the 
principal  when  the  funds  have  been  given  in  an  unrestricted  way. 

Now  various  economies,  of  course,  have  been  practiced,  as  they 
ought  to  be.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  these  organizations,  in 
spite  of  having  more  children  to  care  for,  decreased  their  budgets 
one  way  or  another.  Fifty-five  decreased  their  budgets  in  1932  and 
said  they  expected  to  decrease  their  budgets  still  further  in  1933. 

We  are  just  now  sending  out  requests  to  the  agencies  for  the  facts 
in  regard  to  January  1,  1933,  and  those  facts  will  become  available  a 
Ht tie  later.  We  have  been  doing  that  for  six  months  at  a  time  on 
certain  dates,  so  as  to  make  comparisons. 

The  rate  of  board  has  been  decreased  as  it  mi^t  be  in  85  agencies^ 
with  a  lower  standard  of  prices.  Salaries  have  been  reduced  in  82 
agencies,  as  they  mi^ht  be. 

I  am  merely  pointmg  out  that  those  measures  have  been  taken  that 
it  was  perfectly  reasonable  to  take. 

They  have  reduced  their  vacation  periods  and  their  sick  leave 
privileges  and  their  pensions. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  out  of  these  facts  certain  conclusions  might 
come.  In  the  first  place,  the  relationship  of  care  of  these  350,000 
children  has  a  very  definite,  close  relationship  to  the  whole  problem 
of  relief.  It  is  a  part  of  the  reUef  problem,  when,  as  is  the  case  in  a 
great  many  different  cities,  relief  has  been  inadequate  and  the  fathers 
or  mothers  are  no  longer  able  to  care  for  their  children,  the  natural 
thing  is  to  turn  to  a  child-placing  agency  or  an  institution  into  which 
to  place  the  child.  That  is  generally  the  last  resort,  because  in  a  well- 
managed  institution  they  do  not  usually  receive  children  upon  the  re- 
quest of  an  individual.  It  is  pretty  genersJly  looked  into,  to  discover 
whether  the  resources  of  the  individual  are  able  to  take  care  of  the 
child  or  the  resources  of  relatives  will  do  it. 

But  the  number  of  dependent  children  has  been  increased,  although 
it  is  true  a  slowing  up  has  come  in  the  increase. 

Thousands  of  children  are  being  refused  care — I  refer  now  specifi- 
cally to  the  1,700  that  was  reported,  but  the  total  number  must  be 
considerably  larger— because  neither  the  private  nor  public  agencies 
are  in  a  position  to  give  them  care. 

The  load  has  been  fairly  definitely  shifted  over  to  the  public  support 
whenever  possible,  but  that  shift  has  not  become  very  adequate  to 
take  care  of  these  dependent  children. 
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It  is  our  estimate  that  children  under  private  as  well  as  under  public 
auspices,  are  being  paid  for  to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent  from  public 
funds.  ^ 

The  conclusion  that  we  have  come  to  is  that  a  more  flexible  relief 
program  is  needed  and  should  be  devised,  so  that  the  children's 
agencies,  pubhc  and  private,  may  also  have  an  opportunity  to  share, 
as  far  as  needed,  m  the  program  of  Federal  relief  enabhng  them  in  a 
more  definite  way,  to  carry  the  load. 

The  number  of  children  that  are  left  not  properly  cared  for  in  the 
community  is  hard  to  estimate,  but  that  they  are  there  is  veiy  clear. 
Those  that  have  been  refused,  for  instance,  are  there  and  probably  a 
great  many  that  have  been  discouraged  from  being  reported  at  all. 
If  we  do  not  take  care  of  this  group  that  is  getting  very  poor  care  at 
the  present  time,  and  allow  them  to  drift,  as  is  now  happening,  the 
problem  of  their  care  will  come  back  to  us  to  plague  us  by  and  by  in 
some  measure  as  delinquents  and  later  on  as  criminals.  I  believe 
that  the  facts  pretty  clearly  indicate  that  the  resources  are  now  so 
limited,  public  and  private,  that  help  is  needed. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  problem  of  these  tran- 
sient youths  about  which  we  have  heard  something? 

Mr.  Carstens.  Yes;  somewhat  famihar.     The  data  are  very  hard 
to  get  at,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  happen  to  be  connected  with  a  com- 
mittee that  is  interesting  itself  in  regard  to  transients. 
The  Chairman.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  it? 
Mr.  Carstens.  Well,  the  young  transient  group  is  variously  esti- 
mated from  200,000  up  to  a  million.     I  do  not  befieve  anyone  knows 
what  the  number  is. 
Senator  Cutting.  You  are  talking  of  children  now? 
Mr.  Carstens.  Yes,  sir;  quite  so.     I  think  it  is  somewhere  in 
between.     I  would  not  dare  to  say  it  is  the  larger  figure.     They  are 
drifting  from  place  to  place  mostly  in  the  southern  section  of  the 
country  in  the  wintertime  inevitably  so,  but  they  can  be  found  in 
the  North  as  well. 

I  was  discussing  the  matter  with  a  gentleman  from  Madison,  Wis., 
only  two  days  ago  who  said  that  they  had  boys  between  16  and  21 
coining  in  at  the  rate  of  three  a  day,  who  were  drifting  into  their 
temporarv  shelter  for  transients.  That  does  not  seem  hke  a  large 
number,  but  three  on  an  average  per  day,  which  was  his  estimate, 
for  all  the  various  cities — and  that  in  a  northern  city  where  the 
climate  discourages  much  drift—is  a  pretty  definite  indication  of 
the  drift  that  is  going  on. 

The  problem  is  much  more  serious  in  the  Southwest  and  in  the 
South— Florida,  Georgia,  and  particularly  in  Louisiana.  Efforts  are 
bemg  made  to  stabilize  the  group  somewhat  in  Florida.  It  is  par- 
ticularly serious  in  Louisiana  and  in  the  Southwest — particularly  in 
Los  Angeles  where  they  are  trying  to  develop  some  measures  for 
stabilization  and  care. 

Our  committee  has  received  a  small  sum  of  money,  about  $10,000, 
to  be  used  in  an  attempt  to  stabilize  the  groups  in  certain  centers' 
and  for  taking  care  of  them  where  they  are. 

Now,  a  great  many  of  these  have  been  adrift  for  quite  awhile  and 
It  is  hard  to  get  them  back  to  where  they  belong.  It  is  going  to  be 
increasingly  considered  a  problem  that  can  not  be  handled  by  the 
local  committee  from  its  own  funds.    These  communities  must  get 
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encouragement  from  some  special  funds  definitely  allowed  for  the 
purpose. 

Senator  Cutting.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  the  obligation  of  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Carstens.  I  think  it  is  an  obligation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, because  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  be  naturally  assumed  by  the 
local  community.  The  habit  of  sending  them  on  is  a  pretty  well 
established  habit,  and  since  they  do  not,  in  most  instances,  belong 
where  they  are,  there  will  be  great  temptation,  with  the  limited  re- 
sources that  the  local  community  has,  to  send  them  on.  I  hope 
some  measure  will  be  taken  to  localize  them.  Our  committee  is 
helping.  However,  that  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  of  course.  We  are, 
however,  putting  two  people  in  the  field.  The  National  Committee 
on  Homeless  Transients,  affiliated  closely  with  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Travelers  Aid  Societies,  is  attempting  to  develop  a  program, 
because  it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  caring  for  them  overnight;  they 
must  have  something  m  the  way  of  education  and  recreation  that 
will  hold  them  in  the  community  and  keep  them  from  further  drifting. 

Senator  Cutting.  Is  there  a  direct  connection  between  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  transients  and  the  decrease  in  the  budgets  of  the 
organizations  you  mentioned  a  httle  while  ago? 

Mr.  Carstens.  I  can  not  notice  much  increase  from  that  source. 
I  do  not  believe  that  they  have  been  recruited  in  any  large  measure 
from  the  children  in  the  care  of  those  organizations.  Those  who  have 
been  refused  admission  might  contribute  to  the  number. 

Senator  Cutting.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Carstens.  It  is  those  that  have  been  refused  from  which  they 
would  be  recruited. 

Senator  Cutting.  You  have  no  figures  on  that? 

Mr.  Carstens.  No;  but  I  think  there  might  be  some  recruiting 
from  that  group 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Carstens. 

STATEMENT  OF  RALPH  6.  HUBUN,  DIRECTOR  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATISTICS,  RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  give  your  full  name,  address,  and 
present  position? 

Mr.  HuRLiN.  My  name  is  Ralph  G.  HurJin.  I  am  statistician  for 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hurlin,  a  little  over  a  year  ago  you  gave  the 
committee  illuminating  information.  I  am  sure  the  committee  would 
be  very  grateful  to  you  if  you  could  summarize  that  information  and 
bring  it  down  to  date,  and  give  us  any  other  data  that  you  may  have 
in  your  possession  which  you  may  think  will  assist  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hurlin.  It  was  suggested  that  I  should  present  some  of  our 
figures,  and  so  I  have  prepared  several  tables  containing  data  growing 
out  of  our  analysis  of  relief  statistics  collected  by  our  own  organization, 
supplemented  by  data  now  being  collected  by  the  Federal  Children's 
Bureau.  We  are  preparing  to  publish  a  detailed  monograph  contain- 
ing these  data  and  I  shall  give  you  only  a  brief  summary  of  them. 

May  I  say  in  introduction  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  La  Follette- 
Costigan  bill  should  be  passed  and  that  there  is  great  need  for  the 
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adoption  of  this  measure  at  once,  in  order  that  it  may  be  effective  in 
meeting  the  aggravated  rehef  needs  tliroughout  the  country  during 
the  next  two  or  three  months  when  those  needs  will  be  greatest.  1 
nope  that  the  several  pieces  of  information  I  have  here  will  support 
those  recommendations.  ^^ 

dJ«'?i^l^\^''  present  first  a  table  which  summarizes  the  relief 
to  76^S  "^^  assembled  for  the  past  four  years-data  relating 

(The  table  referred  to  is  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

Table  I.— Relief  to  families  in  76  United  Stales  cities  having  in  1930  a  population 

of  S4A74,000,  1929  to  19S2  vup<uanon 

DATA  FOR  FIRST  HALF  OF  EACH  YEAR 


Ymt 


1929  (first  halo. 

1930  (first  halQ. 

1931  (first  halO. 

1932  (first  halO- 


From  public 
funds 


$15,247,387 
22,344,172 
82, 874,  764 
99,  705, 006 


From  pri- 
vate funds 


$5,056,214 

6,644,207 

28.  503,  726 

40,871,072 


Total 


$20,303,601 
28,888,379 
79,378,490 

140,576,078 


Per  cent  from— 


Public 
funds 


75 
77 
67 
71 


Private 
funds 


26 
33 

33 
29 


Amount 

per  unit 

of  popu* 

lation 


$a59 

.84 

ISO 

4.  OB 


DATA  FOR  FULL  YEARS 


1929. 
1930. 
1931. 


$30,942,000 

50,367,900 

112,104,800 


$9,849,300 
16, 162, 200 
48, 697, 500 


$40^791,300 

86,630,100 

160,802,300 


76 
76 
70 


94 
34 
80 


$L18 
1.03 
4.66 


lo^""'  ^l^^^"^'.  T^ese  76  cities  have  spent  for  reUef  to  famiUes  in 
1929,  as  shown  m  the  lower  part  of  this  table,  something  Uke  $41,000.- 
000  from  pubhc  and  private  funds  for  actual  reUef  to  famihes  The 
hgures  mclude  no  expenses  for  cost  of  administration. 

In  1930,  the  relief  agencies  in  these  cities  spent  $66,500,000  for 

hJu^f^fL^^^r  ^^®  agencies  spent  about  $161,000,000,  and  in  the  first 

$H1  500  000  "^  "^  ^^®  ""^^^"^  ^*^^  ""^  ^^®  ^^^^^* 

There  was  a  very  rapid  rise  in  the  rehef  expenditures  in  these  cities, 
and  as  you  wiU  see  from  the  second  and  third  columns,  the  rise  occur^ 
in  both  pubhc  and  private  rehef  funds. 

The  upper  part  of  this  table  relates  only  to  the  first  half  of  each 
r^Ao^o  ^^^^7P^  ^^®^®  ^*^®  fig^es  on  a  comparable  basis  from  1929 
to  1932  Aakmg  the  population  of  these  cities  as  about  thirtv-four 
and  one-half  milhon  we  find  that  in  the  first  half  of  1929  the  agencies 
m  those  cities,  pubhc  and  private,  were  spending  about  60  cents— 
to  be  exact— 59  cents  per  capita  for  rehef.  In  the  first  half  of  1932 
they  were  spendmg  nearly  seven  times  that  or  $4.08  per  capita  for 
rehef.  I  want  to  skip  the  figures  on  the  division  of  these  funds 
between  pubhc  and  private  agencies  for  a  moment,  but  will  come 
back  to  them. 

^  The  second  table  which  I  would  like  to  introduce  sho\\^  the  divi- 
sion of  the  funds  by  type  of  relief.  The  figures  which  I  am  presenting 
mclude  aU  the  relief  to  famihes  in  their  homes,  including  what  we 
have  termed  "pension "  rehef  or  ^'special  allowance '*  rehef  in  addi- 
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tion  to  general  dependency  aid,  which  term  would  include  all  kinds 
of  unemployment  rehef,  including  work  rehef  as  well  as  direct  rehef. 
Table  II  concerns  only  the  rehef  given  in  the  first  half  of  1932.  It 
show  8  that  the  $141,500,000  for  that  half  year  represented  a  77  per 
cents  increase  over  the  first  half  of  1931  in  these  76  cities.  The  table 
give   a  breakdown  of  this  rehef  by  category. 

Beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  70.9  per  cent  of  the  total 
was  from  pubhc  funds  and  29.1  per  cent  from  private  funds.     The 

Relief  Expenditures  of  Public  and  Private  Agencies  in  76  United 
States  Cities,  January,  1929,  to  October,  1932 


Idqpoopoo 


iqpoo^o 


apoopoo 


],OOOpOO 


500p00 


M 


mI     I      I     I      I   J    I      I     >     I     I 

1829 


t  1  '  t  ■  I  ■  1  t  ■  I 
1930 


1  1 1 1 1 1  1 1  1 1  I  ii  I  1 1  I  I  1 1  I  ij- 


pubhc  relief  needs  to  be  divided  further,  because  a  considerable 
proportion  is  for  the  "pension"  type  of  rehef  to  which  these  bills  do 
not  relate.  ReUef  to  the  aged,  to  mothers,  and  the  blind  in  this 
group  of  76  cities  represented  14.7  per  cent  of  the  total.  Other 
pubhc  rehef,  including  the  general  unemployment  rehef,  work  rehef 
and  veterans'  relief,  represented  56.2  per  cent  of  the  total. 
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You  will  find  still  further  subdivision  by  type  of  relief  at  the  top 
of  the  table  if  you  are  interested  in  those  figures.  You  will  notice 
in  the  last  column  that  while  old-age  relief  has  increased  rapidly,  it 
IS  public-work  rehef  which  has  increased  most  rapidly— 185  per  cent 
oyer  the  corresponding  half  of  1931.  Public  general  relief  increased 
94  per  cent  and  public  veterans'  relief  increased  87  per  cent.  This 
ve^rans'  relief,  it  should  be  noted,  is  primarily  employment  reUef. 

1  he  private  work  rehef  increased  very  Uttle.  Other  private  relief 
mcreased  82  per  cent. 

I  have  put  three  of  these  groups  of  relief  into  the  accompanymg 
chart,  wluch  shows  on  a  ratio  scale,  so  that  you  can  compare  rates  of 
mcrease  directly  from  the  slopes  of  the  curves,  the  rates  of  increase 
over  this  three-and-a-half  to  four-year  period.  The  top  curve  of  the 
chart  has  been  brought  down  to  October,  1932.  That  curve  [indicat- 
ing] IS  mterestmg.  It  shows  that  the  rise  was  gradual  from  1929  to 
1930,  but  was  very  rapid  from  1930  to  1931,  and  that  the  increase  has 
fallen  off  again  from  1931  to  1932,  which  undoubtedly  reflects  a 
shortage  of  funds. 

?i^^  ^HAiRMAN.  Rather  than  any  diminution  in  demand  for  relief? 

Mr.  HuRHN.  There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that  there  is  any 
diminution  of  demand  for  relief,  but  ample  evidence  that  the  demand 
has  mcreased.  The  employment  curve  which  has  gone  down  rather 
steadily  over  this  4-year  period  would  give  indirect  evidence  of  that. 

Senator  Wheeler.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  unemplovment 
mcrease?  ^    "^ 

Mr.  HuRLiN.  Recent  increase  of  unemployment? 

Senator  Wheeler.  Yes. 

Mr.  HuRLiN.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  statistical  evidence  on 
that  point  IS  very  faulty.  In  spite  of  the  improvement  in  the  figures 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  evidence 
IS  stiQ  very  unsatisfactory  on  that  point.  Such  information  as  is 
available  would  indicate  that  there  was  an  arrest  of  the  increase  in 
unemployment  in  the  summer  and  fall,  or  during  August,  September, 
and  October.  The  final  mdexes  for  November  and  December,  I 
beUeve,  are  not  yet  available,  but  they  will  indicate,  I  think,  there  has 
been  an  mcrease  in  unemployment  during  November  and  December. 
There  was  considerable  increase  in  November  as  compared  with 
October.  There  is  more  unemployment  now  and  certainly  much 
more  need  now  than  in  the  middle  of  the  summer.  I  am  sorry  I 
do  not  have  the  figures  with  me  to  substantiate  those  statements, 
but  they  can  be  produced. 

(The  table  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hurlin  is  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 


Table  II.— Relief  to  families  in  76  United  States  cities  in  first  half  of  19S2   by 

type  of  relief 


Type  cf  relief 


Pablic  work  relief 

Public  general  relief... 
Public  veterans'  relief. 

Public  old-age  aid 

Public  mothers'  aid... 

PubUc  blind  aid 

Private  work  relief 

other  private  relief.... 


Total  public  and  private 

Public  work,  general,  and  veterans'  relief. 

Public  aged,  mothers',  and  blind  relief 

Total  public  relief 

Total  private  relief 


Relief  ex- 
penditures 
first  half 
1032 


$23,436,604 

49, 631, 520 

6,009,444 

7,069,742 

12,648,819 

908,877 

10, 262, 329 

30,608,743 


140, 576, 078 
79, 077, 568 
20,  627,  438 
99,705,006 
40, 871, 072 


Per  cent 
of  total 


16.7 

35.3 

4.3 

6.0 

9.0 

.6 

7.3 

21.8 


100.0 
56.2 
14.7 
70  9 
29.1 


Percent 
increase 
first  half 
1929  to 
first  half 
1932 


0) 


(») 


884 
436 


0) 


48 
68 

'506 


592 
1,182 
127 
554 
708 


Per  cent 

increase 

first  half 

1931  to 

first  half 

1932 


185 
M 
87 
72 
18 
13 
S 
82 


77 
114 
30 
88 
54 


>  Percentage  omitted  because  amount  of  work  relief  in  flxst  half  of  1929  was  insignificant. 

>  No  old  age  aid  was  granted  in  first  half  of  1929. 

Senator  Cutting.  I  notice  that,  notwithstanding  the  lessening  of 
the  increase  in  unemployment  in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  the 
figures  for  the  second  half  of  the  year  show  you  spent  as  much  or  a 
little  more  for  unemployment  relief. 

Mr.  HuELiN.  Yes,  sir;  the  first  half  of  the  year  has  accounted  for 
just  about  one-half  the  expenditure  for  the  three  years  1929,  1930, 

and  1931. 

Senator  Cutting.  Will  that  apply  for  1932  as  well  as  the  previous 

years? 

Mr.  Hurlin.  I  think  it  will,  or  else  the  second  half  will  be  more 
than  the  first  half  in  1932.  The  curve  of  unemployment  has  been 
increasing,  so  there  has  been  a  bigger  volume  of  the  imemployed  to 
be  relieved  in  the  last  half  of  each  year.  The  relief  organization,  it 
is  true,  lets  down  in  the  summer  partly  in  response  to  lesser  need  in 
warm  weather.  The  increase  in  relief  is  then  not  resumed  until,  well 
on  in  the  fall,  insistent  demand  makes  itself  felt. 

Senator  Cutting.  But  it  seems  to  point  up  very  rapidly  toward 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Hurlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cutting.  So,  if  the  figures  for  1932  show  the  same  trend, 
the  figures  for  the  76  cities  on  the  first  table  should  reach  somewhere 
around  $280,000,000  or  $290,000,000? 

Mr.  Hurlin.  Yes,  sir;  or  even  $300,000,000. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  three  subordinate  curves 
in  the  chart,  showing  the  course  of  private  relief,  the  pubUc  rehef 
that  meets  unemployment  needs,  and  the  '^pension"  or  "allowance" 
classes  of  public  rehef.  Pension  or  allowance  relief  has  increased 
materially  over  this  period,  due  almost  entirely  to  the  introduction 
of  old-age  relief  in  several  States. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  be  a  much  more  gradual  curve  than 
the  others. 

Mr.  Hurlin.  Yes,  sir;  in  spite  of  the  introduction  of  old-age  relief. 
The  other  two  curves  represent  the  effort  to  meet  unemployment 
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needs  an^  they  both  show  the  typical  seasonal  change  of  femei^ency 

fnl  L.T  ^I  t  •''  wu  ""^7.-  considerable  similarity  in  the  underly- 
ing  trend;  that  is,  both  public  and  private  unemployment  rehef  has 
mcreased  rapidly  over  this  period. 

It  is  an  interesting  point  that  the  increase  of  the  pubUc  relief  has 
been  very  consistent  over  the  4-year  period.  You  can  almost  draw 
a  straight  Ime  through  the  red  curve  (public-other)  showing  that 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  for  that  typo  of  relief  to  increase.  Private 
relief,  on  the  other  hand,  shot  up  much  more  rapidly  than  public 
relief  when  the  emergency  was  first  realized  at  the  end  of  1930  The 
private  agencies  and  committees  came  into  the  breech  first  and  sup- 
plied  emergency  funds  verj  liberally  in  the  winter  of  1930-31.  In 
the  winter  of  1931-32  the  increase  in  private  relief  was  not  so  great 
as  the  mcrease  m  public  rehef.  Thus,  the  underiying  trend  of  pnvate 
relief  is  not  so  constant  as  that  of  public  relief. 

Lnfortunately,  we  have  not  extended  the  subordinate  curves 
through  to  October,  but  were  we  able  to  do  so,  we  would  probably  see 
the  red  curve— the  "Public— other''  curve— continuing  its  upward 
trend  and  the  private  curve  very  definitely  falling  off.  Miss  Wins- 
low  s  testimony  before  this  committee  on  Tuesday  afternoon  would 
substantiate  that  pomt,  I  assume. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  but  that  private  relief  funds  are 
much  harder  to  raise  now  than  they  were  a  year  ago  and  very  much 
*u^  *^^?  *^o/ears  ago.  There  appears  to  be  a  very  definite  limit 
on  the  ability  of  pnvate  committees  and  community  chests  to  get 
hold  of  the  needed  money.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  money 
M  not  there  to  pt  hold  of,  but  certainly  the  machinery  is  not  available 
to  bnng  out  the  money  in  this  present  winter,  and  within  the  next 
two  or  three  months  and  certainly  for  the  rest  of  1933  much  greater 
dependence  will  have  to  be  placed  on  public  funds  than  in  the  past 
If  even  present  standards  of  meeting  the  needs,  which  are  by  no  means 
adequate,  are  mamtained. 

I  should  like  now  to  refer  to  the  figures  showing  the  source  of 
funds  m  various  years,  and  in  order  to  bring  1932  into  the  picture.  I 
will  refer  only  to  the  figures  in  the  upper  half  of  Table  I. 

In  the  first  half  of  1929,  our  figures  show  75  per  cent  of  the  total 
relief  expenditures  coming  from  public  funds  and  25  per  cent  from 
pnvate  funds.  In  the  first  half  of  1930,  pubUc  funds  represented  77 
per  cent  of  the  total;  in  the  first  half  of  1931— this  was  when  private 
funds  had  come  m  so  strongly,  as  the  emergency  was  first  really 
appreciated— public  funds  represented  only  67  per  cent  of  the  total. 
In  the  first  half  of  1932  private  funds  fell  off  and  public  funds 
became  71  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  Children's  Bureau  figures  show 
beyond  any  question  that  in  the  last  half  of  1932  public  funds  m  these 
cities  will  represent  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  total— perhaps  80 
to  85  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  last  half  of  1932.  In  other  words 
these  carefully  compiled  and,  relatively  speaking,  very  accurate 
statistics  give  evidence  of  increasing  dependence  on  pubHc  funds 

To  show  how  httle  we  should  rely  on  the  voluntary  movements  to 
supply  the  needed  rehef  funds  this  winter,  I  would  Uke  to  quote  some 
matenal  made  public  by  the  Association  of  Community  Chests  and 
Councils  concerning  the  funds  of  community  chests. 
The  Chairman.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 
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Mr.  HuRLiN.  In  the  bulletin  of  the  Association  of  Community 
Chests  and  Councils  for  January,  1932,  a  table  was  presented  giving 
evidence  for  138  chests.  This  is  not  the  complete  number  of  com- 
munity chests,  but  of  those  which  had  campaigns  during  the  fall  of  1931 
to  raise  money  for  the  year  1932.  This  statement  shows  that  for 
1932  these  138  chests  increased  their  budgets  24  per  cent;  that  is, 
raised  24  per  cent  more  for  all  purposes  for  the  year  1932  than  for 
the  year  1931.  .  .     . 

The  latest  figures  which  have  been  made  public  by  the  association 
covering  the  campaigns  of  this  past  fall,  are  included  in  a  statement 
dated  December  23,  1932.  They  show  that  152  chests  have  raised 
for  1933  a  total  of  $36,000,000,  although  the  amount  is  not  important; 
but  this  amount  is  only  77  per  cent  of  the  amount  raised  for  1932; 
that  is,  the  1933  funds  raised  by  these  particular  chests  fell  short  of 
the  amount  for  the  previous  year  by  23  per  cent.  They  also  feU 
short  of  the  goals  by  something  over  15  per  cent,  which  indicates  that 
the  chests  are  not  finding  it  easy  to  raise  money  for  the  coining  year. 
I  would  like  also  to  introduce  a  statement  concerning  the  propor- 
tions of  chest  funds  which  are  available  for  relief  purposes.  In  my 
testimony  last  year  this  question  was  asked  me  and  I  ventured  the 
statement  that  something  between  10  and  25  per  cent  of  the  chest 
funds  went  for  relief.  Figures  have  since  been  published  by  the 
Association  of  Community  Chests  which  show,  for  the  group  of  138 
chests  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  that  in  1931,  28  per  cent  of  the  total 
chest  budget  went  to  relief  agencies.  That  includes  both  relief  and 
administration,  and  assuming  that  administration  and  other  services 
in  1931  cost  about  30  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures  of  relief 
agencies,  which  I  think  is  probably  a  fair  figure,  it  would  mean  that 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  chest  budget  went  to  relief. 

In  1932  the  figures  show  that  of  the  total  budgets  35.5  per  cent 
went  to  relief  agencies,  and  assuming  a  somewhat  less  proportion  for 
administration,  which  I  think  would  hold  in  1932,  I  estimate  that 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  budgets  of  these  chests  would  represent 
actual  rehef  disbursements.  So,  with  community  chest  funds  falling 
off  23  per  cent  and  only  about  25  per  cent  of  the  community  chest 
funds  going  to  relief,  it  is  apparent  that  funds  from  chest  sources 
can  not  be  relied  on  heavily  for  the  increased  needs  of  1933. 

These  figures  do  not  represent  the  emergency  committees,  but  I 
think  the  testimony  is  clear  that  the  emergency  committees  are 
finding  it  very  difficult  to  raise  the  amounts  which  they  have  set  as 
their  goals  for  this  present  winter. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  data  indicate  that  in  considering  this 
problem  of  unemployment  relief,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  the 
longer  the  depression  continues,  more  and  more  the  burden  of  \mem- 
ployment  relief  must  be  assumed  by  pubHc  funds? 

Mr.  HuRLiN.  I  think  that  is  absolutely  the  case,  Senator.  Cer- 
tainly the  statistical  evidence  for  1932  as  compared  with  1931  would 
amply  bear  that  statement  out. 

I  have  another  table  here  which  is  intended  to  support  the  supposi- 
tion that,  as  at  present  administered,  rehef  is  extremely  uneven 
throughout  the  country. 
The  Chairman.  By  uneven,  you  mean  the  standards  vary  greatly? 
Mr.  HuRLiN.  Yes;  both  as  to  the  number  of  those  who  get  it  and 
the  extent  of  the  aid  they  get. 
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This  third  table  shows,  for  a  group  of  the  larger  cities  in  the  United 
btates,  amounts  spent  in  the  first  half  of  1932,  the  population  of  the 
city,  and  in  the  last  column  the  amount  of  relief  per  capita  of  popula- 

The  Chairman.  Per  capita  of  total  population? 

Mr.  HuRLiN.  It  is  true  that  this  does  not  relate  the  relief  expendi- 
tures to  needs,  for  which  there  is  no  comparative  statistical  evidence 
m  any  group  of  cities  as  far  as  I  know. 

Tiie  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  figure  of  $8.93  per  capita  for 
boston  does  not  indicate  that  that  is  the  amount  received  per  person? 

Mr.  HuRLiN.  No;  not  per  person  in  need. 

The  Chairman.  It  means  that  that  is  the  amount  expended  for 

Mr.  HuRLiN.  Divided  by  the  population  of  the  city.  It  is  not  a 
satisfactory  way  of  relating  relief  to  need,  but  there  probably  is  much 
more  uniformity  m  the  need  for  relief  throughout  the  countrv  than  is 
generally  reahzed.  Mr.  Hopkins,  in  his  testimony  yesterday^  I  think, 
advanced  the  supposition  that  the  needs  in  New  York  State  were 
probably  not  very  different  from  the  needs  in  the  rest  of  the  country, 
and  J  beheve  that  if  any  careful  attempts  were  made  to  determine 
what  the  actual  needs  are,  we  would  find  much  more  uniformity  than 
generally  supposed. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  fair  deduction  to  make  from  the  table  that 
the  varymg  amounts  per  capita  of  relief  expenditures  is  a  clear  indi- 
cation of  a  wide  divergence  m  the  amount  of  relief  provided  to  those 
m  need  m  the  various  communities? 

Mr.  HuRLiN.  That  is  absolutely  the  case,  I  think,  and  that  is  the 
reason  for  mtroducm^  the  table,  to  show  that  different  communi- 
ties are  providmg  rehef  funds  in  very  different  proportions,  there- 
fore makmg  possible  very  different  satisfaction  of  needs  in  the  differ- 
ent cities. 

I  have  divided  the  cities  by  geographical  divisions  in  order  to  bring 
out  the  very  great  diversity  in  the  various  sections  of  the  country. 
Ihe  iSew  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States  are,  in  general,  giving 
much  more  adequate  relief  than  cities  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
JNew  York  cities  are  consistently  high. 

Boston  stands  out  with  the  highest  rate  in  the  list,  but  in  connection 
\nth  that  figure  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  Boston  is  the  dense  core 
of  a  metropohtan  area  and  has  much  greater  relief  needs  than  sur- 
rounding cities.  The  density  of  Boston  would  be  much  greater  than 
most  of  the  other  cities  in  this  list. 

Wilmington  stands  out  as  another  city  having  a  relatively  high 
relief  rate,  $7.42.  That  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  in  Wil- 
mington a  verv  large  work-relief  project  has  been  in  operation  during 
this  period.  Milwaukee  is  a  city  which  is  spending  at  a  relatively 
high  rate  for  its  section  of  the  country. 

In  connection  with  this  table,  I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record 
the  fact  that  these  rates  are  computed  for  the  area  which  the  relief 
expenditures  are  presumed  to  represent,  in  some  cases  the  city  proper 
and  m  some  cases  an  area  wider  than  the  city.  I  think,  Senator  it 
IS  not  necessary  to  read  all  these  rates.  ' 

^    The  Chairman.  No.     I  think,  however,  it  should  be  incorporated 
m  the  record. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 
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Taule  III.- 


-  Ratio  of  relief  expenditures  in  first  half  of  19S2  to  populationy  leading 
United  States  cities,  by  geographic  divisions 


Oeographical  division  and  city  > 


Relief  ex- 
penditures 
first  half 
1932 


New  England: 

Boston  (city) 

Cambridge  (city) 

Fall  River  (city) 

New  Bedford  (city) 

Springfield  (area) 

Worcester  (city)., 

Providence  (city) 

Bridgeport  (area) — . 

Hartford  (area) 

New  Haven  (dty) 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Albany  (city) 

Buffalo  (area) 

New  York  (city) 

Rochester  (city) 

8>Tacuse  (city)..— 

Yonkers  (city) 

Erie  (city) 

Philadelphia  (city) 

Pittsburgh  (county) 

Reading  (county) 

Scranton  (city) 

East  North  Central: 

Akron  (area) 

Canton  (area) 

Cincinnati  (county) 

Cleveland  (area) 

Columbus  (city)..,^ 

Dayton  (area) 

Toledo  (city) 

Indianapolis  (dty) 

Chicago  (dty) 

Detroit  (area) 

FUnt  (dty) 

Orand  Rapids  (area) 

Milwaukee  (county). 

West  North  Central: 

Duluth  (city) 

Minneapolis  (dty) 

St.  Paul  (area) 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  (city).. 

St.  Louis  (city) 

Omaha  (city) 

Kansas  City,  Kans.  (dty) 
South  Atlantic: 

Wilmington  (city) 

Baltimore  (city) 

Washington  (city) 

Norfolk  (city) 

Richmond  (area) 

Atlanta  (city) 

Jacksonville  (county) 

Louisville  (city) 

Memphis  (dty) 

Nashville  (city) 

Birmingham  (area) 

West  South  Central: 

New  Orleans  (area) 

Tulsa  (city) 

Dallas  (city) 

El  Paso  (city) 

Fort  Worth  (city) 

Houston  (city) 

San  Antonio  (city) 

Mountain: 

Denver  (city) 

Seattle  (city) 

Portland  (county) 

Los  Angeles  (county) 

Oakland  (dty) 

San  Diego  (county) 


$6,977,896 
641, 778 
655,687 
571,736 
955,042 

1, 168,  735 
943,315 
872,126 

1, 102, 565 
709,054 

425,362 

5, 572, 358 

40,856,033 

2,569,064 

1, 498, 016 

905, 710 

405,012 

6,903.834 

4, 138, 408 

647,944 

296,048 

607,683 
372,913 

1,849,811 

3,062,092 
720,059 
489,518 
710, 276 
978,660 
15, 265, 605 

5, 996, 873 
372,224 
731,  078 

4, 666,  786 

414,583 
1, 500, 557 

621, 115 
1, 989, 571 
1, 487, 808 

237, 117 
76^833 

791,086 

1, 861, 188 

640,464 

60,466 
177, 511 
338,524 

52,268 
366,747 

67, 151 

65,670 
471,732 

348,255 

125,907 

293,510 

85,670 

97,356 

128,996 

68,653 

666,502 

939,493 

1, 361, 299 

4, 193, 179 

1, 027, 928 

487,056 


Population 


Amount 
per  capita 


781, 188 
113.643 
115,274 
112,597 
171,021 
195.311 
252,981 
183, 146 
229,759 
162.655 

127, 412 

746.546 

6.930,446 

328,132 

209,326 

134,646 

115,967 

1,950,961 

1,374,410 

231, 717 

143,433 

281,274 

114,054 

589,356 

1, 164, 784 

290,564 

240,940 

290.718 

364,161 

3, 376, 438 

1,608,390 

156,403 

206,534 

725,263 

101, 463 
464,356 
286,721 
399,746 
821,960 
214,006 
121,857 

106,597 
804,874 
486,869 
129,  710 
239,288 
270,366 
165,503 
307,745 
253,143 
153,866 
362,071 

492,757 
141,258 
260,475 
102.421 
163,447 
202,352 
231,542 

287,861 
365,583 
338,241 
2, 206, 492 
284,063 
209,660 


$8.93 
5.^ 
5.60 
5.06 
5.58 
5.08 
3.73 
4.76 
4.80 
4.36 

3.34 
7.46 
5.00 
7.83 
7.16 
6.73 
a  49 
3.54 
3.01 
2.80 
2.06 

L80 
3.27 
3.14 
2.65 
2.48 
2.03 
2.44 
2.60 
4.52 
3.63 
2.38 
8.51 

aw  43 

4.06 
3.23 
2.17 
4.98 
L81 
Lll 
.63 

7.42 

2.31 

L32 

.30 

.74 

1.25 

.34 

LIO 

.27 

.43 

L30 

.71 
.80 
LIS 
.84 
.60 
.44 
.30 

2.33 
2  57 
4.02 
LOO 
3.62 
2.32 


»  For  some  cities  relief  reported  covers  a  wider  area  than  the  city  proper.  The  ratios  in  this  table  have 
been  computed  by  use  of  tne  1930  population  figures  for  the  areas  bdieved  to  be  most  nearly  represented 
by  the  relief  figures.  The  parenthesis  following  the  name  of  city  indicates  the  area  to  which  the  figures 
are  assumed  to  apply,  the  term  "county"  meaning  the  entire  county  in  which  the  city  is  located,  and  the 
term  "area"  meaning  that  some  districts  outside  the  city  proper  are  induded  but  not  the  entire  county. 
The  variation  in  density  of  the  cities  or  areas  explains  in  some  degree  the  variation  in  the  rates  shown. 
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Mr.  HuRLiN.  It  might  be  commented  in  connection  with  these  rates 
that  the  southern  cities  usually  show  a  conspicuously  low  rate  of  re- 
lief— many  of  them  not  over  a  dollar  for  this  period. 

The  Chairman.  Some  as  low  as  27  cents. 

Mr.  HuRLiN.  Almost  ridiculously  low  figures.  Of  course,  they  do 
not  need  quite  so  high  relief  standards  because  there  is  not  the  same 
necessity  for  clothing,  fuel,  and  so  forth,  but  in  that  connection  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  even  in  northern  cities,  the  clothing  and 
fuel  items  of  relief  budgets  are  in  general  relatively  small.  For  New 
York  State  the  figures  of  the  temporary  relief  administration  are 
available.  They  show  that  for  home  relief  from  June  to  October, 
1932,  light,  fuel,  and  clothing  represented  only  4.6  per  cent  of  the 
total  budget,  although  in  November  with  colder  weather  the  pro- 
portion advanced  materially  except  in  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  cities,  however,  certainly  could  hardly 
be  said  to  be  in  climates  where  fuel  is  not  an  important  item. 

Mr.  HuRLiN.  No;  that  is  perfectly  true — even  among  the  southern 
cities. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  resources  in 
those  communities  are  woefully  inadequate. 

Mr.  HuRLiN.  I  think  that  in  general  in  the  cities  which  show  on 
this  table  low  relief  per  capita,  there  is  extremely  inadequate  provision 
of  relief  fimds. 

In  further  support  of  the  idea  that  there  is  great  imeyenness  in  the 
extent  to  which  relief  has  been  made  available,  I  would  like  to  present 
a  table,  compiled  from  figures  published  in  the  newspapers,  showing 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation's  relief  loans  to  States. 
These  figures  are  assumed  to  be  complete  through  December  31. 
They  are  not,  however,  the  official  figures. 

Tne  Chairman.  December,  1931? 

Mr.  HuRLiN.  December  31,  1932. 

In  any  publication  of  these  figures  which  I  have  so  far  seen,  the 
data  have  been  presented  by  States  in  an  alphabetical  list,  which 
does  not  bring  out  the  extreme  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  extent  to 
which  the  Federal  relief  fimds  have  been  made  available. 

This  table  presents  these  data  in  comparison  with  the  population 
of  the  States  and  in  order  of  the  size  of  the  States.  You  will  see  that 
several  States  have  so  far  received  no  relief  funds.  Some  of  those, 
like  New  York,  have  had  State  funds  appropriated;  other  States  have 
80  far  had  no  assistance  rendered  to  the  local  communities  in  meeting 
relief  needs. 

The  table,  it  seems  to  me,  gives  evidence  that  the  policy  which  has 
so  far  been  followed  by  the  R.  F.  C.  has  not  been  directed  toward 
meeting  the  existing  needs,  but  has  been  merely  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  existing  law,  in  giving  relief,  when  requested,  provided 
certain  financial  conditions  have  been  met.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
view  of  the  evidence  which  is  available  concerning  the  extreme  needs 
at  the  present  time  and  the  shortage  of  local  funds,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
necessity  that  this  law  be  changed  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  a  new 
policy  may  be  adopted  which  w3l  place  at  the  disposal  of  States  Uberal 
reUef  funds. 

The  Chairman.  That  table  may  also  be  incorporated  in  your 
testimony. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 


Table  IV. — Reconatrttction  Finance  Corporaiion  relief  loant  through   December 

SI,  19S2 


states  (in  order  of  sUe) 


New  York. 

Pennsylvania.. 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Texas 

California 

Michigan 

Massachusetts. 
New  Jersey — 
Missouri 


Indiana 

North  Carolina. 

Wisconsin 

(i«or|la 

Alabama 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Virginia 


Oklahoma 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Kansas 

Arkansas 

South  Carolina. 
West  Virginia- 
Maryland 

Connecticut 

Washington 

Florida 

Nebraska 

Colorado 

Oregon 

Maine 

South  Dakota.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
North  Dakota- 
Montana. 

Utah 


Popula- 
tion, 1930 


District  of  Columbia. 

New  Hampshire 

Idaho 


Arizona 

New  Mexico. 

Vermont 

Delaware 

Wyoming 


Nevada 

Hawaii 

PueitoRico - 1    1, 


12,588,066 
9,631,350 
7,630,654 
6,646,697 
6,824,715 
6,677,251 
4, 842, 325 
4, 249, 614 
4,041,334 
3, 629, 367 

3,238,603 
3, 170, 276 
2,939,006 
2,908,506 
2,646,248 
2, 616, 556 
2,614,589 
2, 563, 953 
2, 470, 939 
2, 421, 851 

2, 396, 040 
2, 101, 593 
2,009,821 
1,880,999 
1,854,482 
1, 738,  765 
1, 729, 205 
1,631,526 
1,606,903 
1,563,396 

1,468,211 
1, 377, 963 
1, 035,  791 
953,786 
777,423 
692,849 
687, 497 
680, 845 
537,606 
507,847 

486,869 
465,293 
445,032 
435,  573 
423, 317 
359,611 
238,380 
225,565 
91,058 
368,336 
643.913 


Reconstruc- 
tion Finance 
Corporation 
relief  loans 
to  States  to 
Dec.  31 


$12,835,538 

25,238,228 

8, 248, 753 

1,569,301 


6,479,283 


1, 158, 118 

1, 775, 404 

1,386,000 

8, 304, 770 

486,084 

528,704 

789,036 

2,552,458 

1,351,843 

87,800 

1, 490, 887 

2, 178, 308 
4, 751, 333 

892,300 
1, 805, 995 
2, 743, 708 

135,200 
2, 170, 174 


1,628,700 
2,668,153 


2,201,048 
238,538 


1,393,995 


100,680 
1,037,438 
1,996,589 


667,420 

631,095 

506,200 

90,800 


70,967 
307,435 
360.000 


Mr.  HuRLiN.  In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  repeat  that  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  bill  in  its  general  purpose  is  admirable  and  that  it  should 
be  passed  speedily.  My  personal  feeling  is  that  the  bill  might  be 
strengthened  to  indicate  that  the  board  which  is  set  up  should  attempt  to 
improve  standards  of  relief  and  supervise  to  some  extent  relief 
administration  in  the  States  which  benefit.  I  also  feel  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  change  the  wording  of  the  act  to  define  relief,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  act,  as  including  administrative  expenses.  The 
present  wording  seems  very  definitely  to  exclude  administrative 
expenses  and  I  am  convinced  that  most  of  the  States  which  now  do 
not  have  State  relief  administrations  need  encouragement  to  spend 
more  for  administration  purposes  rather  than  less. 
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A  final  recommendation,  wliich  I  should  like  to  make  with  as 
great  emphasis  as  possible,  would  be  that  the  Confess  should  request 
from  the  Census  Bureau  a  new  census  of  the  relief  expenditures,  to 
bring  up  to  date  the  data  that  were  collected  in  1931  for  the  years 
1929  and  1931.  That  census  was  by  no  means  complete,  but  it 
stands  as  the  most  nearly  complete  nation-wide  accounting  of  relief 
expenditures  we  have  had.  It  is  now  2  years  old  and  we  need  now  a 
new  coimtry-wide  survey.  The  Census  Bureau  should  by  all  means 
cooperate  with  the  Children's  Bureau,  taking  advantage  of  its 
organization  and  contacts  in  the  larger  cities,  but  probably  the 
Census  Bureau  is  the  only  agency  which  could  economically  cover 
the  entire  country. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  thanks  you,  Mr.  Hurlin. 

STATEMENT    OF    CARL    H.    CHATTERS,    EXECUTIVE   SECRETARY 
MUNICIPAL  HNANCE  OFHCERS  ASSOCIATION,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Chatters,  will  you  please  give  your  full  name, 
address,  and  present  position  to  the  reporter  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Chatters.  Carl  H.  Chatters,  850  East  Fifty-eighth  Street, 
Chicago,  executive  director  of  Municipal  Finance  Officers  Association. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  association? 

Mr.  Chatters.  A  national  organization  of  public  officials  repre- 
senting the  financial  officers  of  cities  and  counties. 

The  Chairman.  How  extensive  is  that  organization? 

Mr.  Chatters.  The  membership  takes  in  probably  25  or  30  States. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  cities? 

Mr.  Chatters.  About  200  of  the  larger  cities.  It  is  very  repre- 
sentative of  the  larger  cities. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  possession  of  information  concerning 
the  financial  situation  that  confronts  these  cities? 

Mr.  Chatters.  Yes;  I  am.  I  have  been  gathering  statistics  for 
another  purpose,  but  most  of  them  are  appUcable  to  this  situation,  I 
think. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  they  are  very  pertinent  because  those 
who  oppose  Federal  action  in  meeting  this  unemployment  relief 
problem  have  consistently  taken  the  position  and  reiterated  it  on 
every  occasion,  that  this  rehef  problem  was  a  local  problem  and  that 
the  communities  could  take  care  of  their  own.  Any  information 
which  you  have  on  the  general  subject  of  the  financial  condition  of 
these  cities  and  the  problems  which  confront  them,  budgetary  and 
otherwise,  not  only  for  their  normal  operating  expenses,  but  also  in 
meeting  this  staggering  burden  of  unemployment  reUef ,  will  be  very 
helpful  to  the  committee  in  getting  an  accurate  picture  of  the  situa- 
tion that  exists  in  those  200  important  communities.  So,  if  you  will 
proceed  in  your  own  way  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  that  information, 
we  will  be  very  grateful  to  you. 

Mr.  Chatters.  Part  of  the  statistics  relate  not  necessarily  to  the 
member  cities,  but  relate  to  279  cities  in  39  States,  representing  a 
population  of  33,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  good  cross  section. 

Mr.  Chatters.  Yes,  sir.  The  purpose  originally  in  getting  the 
figures  was  to  refute  the  statement  that  tax  levies  had  been  increasing 
in  the  last  few  years  and  also  to  find  out  the  measure  of  local  real 


estate  levies  that  went  for  welfare  purposes^  because  we  have  to 
recognize  that  while  relief  is  a  local  problem,  it  is  paid  from  the  tax 
from  the  real  estate,  and  while  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  real  estate  men, 
because  they  helped  as  much  as  anybody  to  get  us  into  this  situation, 
still  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  continue  to  support  rehef  measures 
from  that  narrow  tax  base.  So,  we  have  to  find  a  broader  tax  base 
either  from  the  Federal  or  State  Government  or  probably  both. 

In  the  first  place,  tax  delinquency  makes  it  almost  impossible  for 
many  local  communities  to  take  care  of  local  relief.  Delmquency  in 
local  taxes  has  been  increasing  very  rapidly  just  as  the  need  for 
welfare  rehef  has  been  increasing. 

Now,  welfare  will  take  from  one-third  to  one-quarter  of  the  cash 
available  from  the  local  taxes.  That  is  perhaps  the  first  and  most 
significant  statement  to  make.  Probably  before,  in  many  communi- 
ties, it  took  but  five  per  cent  of  the  actual  total  revenues  but  now  it 
will  take  25  per  cent. 

In  the  next  place,  local  communities  are  too  small  to  take  care  of 
their  own  rehef.     I  will  cite  several  instances  with  which  I  am  f amiUar. 

In  Oakland  County,  Mich.,  is  a  district  called  Hazel  Park,  an 
imincorporated  part  of  the  township,  with  16,000  people  hving  in  it, 
without  sewers  or  water  and  with  no  government  except  the  township 
government,  and  without  funds — in  those  conditions,  the  board  of 
supervisors  voted  to  go  back  to  the  plan  of  township  rehef 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  adjacent  to  some  industrial  center? 

Mr.  Chatters.  Adjacent  to  Detroit.  They  did  that  although  the 
16,000  people  had  no  resources  and  the  township  had  none.  They 
would  put  that  burden  back  on  the  local  community.  There  is  no 
State  agency  to  take  care  of  it,  and  the  only  possible  hope  in  that 
situation  is  for  the  Federal  Government  to  step  in,  which  it  has 
already  done. 

We  have  another  situation  somewhat  similar  in  Illinois,  in  Bureau 
Coimty,  where  the  old  Cherry  Mine  is  located.  Their  relief  is  on  a 
township  basis.  If  the  farmers  who  own  the  farms  must  pay  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  widows  and  orphans  in  the  township  on  a 
township  basis,  it  is  practical  confiscation. 

Those  two  examples  may  seem  far-fetched,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
are  uncommon  at  all. 

In  the  next  place  the  cause  of  the  unemployment  is  not  local, 
which  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  local  communities  should  not  be 
made  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  reUef.  It  seems  unfair  to  confiscate 
the  homes  of  the  local  people  for  something  which  they  are  not  in 
any  way  responsible  for  and  for  which  they  themselves  had  no  hope 
of  profit  from.  If  they  had  gambled  and  lost,  you  might  not  have 
so  much  sympathy  for  them  in  their  present  distress,  but  that  is  not 
the  case. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  practical  matter,  this  process  of  confiscation 
does  not  solve  the  problem? 

Mr.  Chatters.  No. 

The  Chairman.  The  township  or  the  mimicipality  merely  becomes 
the  owner  of  the  property,  but  that  does  not  produce  any  taxes.  If 
the  communities  are  navmg  the  same  experience  as  many  in  my  own 
State,  these  tax  sales  produce  no  returns  from  the  property. 
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Mr.  Chatters.  You  are  right,  Senator.  It  is  merely  a  book- 
keeping entry  and  produces  no  revenue.  The  tax  title  buyers  are 
-doing  httle  business  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  confiscate  all  the  property  in  this 
township  you  mentioned — this  to>\Tiship  in  Michigan  adjacent  to 
Detroit — but  that  would  not  produce  an  addition^  dollar  for  imem- 
ployment  relief? 

Mr.  Chatters.  I  doubt  if  it  would  get  $1. 

There  is  still  another  objection  and  that  is  the  lack  of  a  market 
for  securities,  assuming  that  the  local  communities  should  bear  the 
<jost  of  relief.  There  is  no  market  for  their  securities.  The  state- 
ment that  these  local  governments  are  bankrupt  and  are  not  handling 
their  affairs  property  has  killed  the  market  for  even  the  securities 
which  are  sound. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  so-called  relief  funds  pay 
a  high  rate  of  interest.  « 

Mr.  Chatters.  Yes,  sir.  A  very  good  example  of  that  occurred 
recently  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  when  they  could  not  meet  their  bonds. 
The  banks  agreed  to  refinance  them,  but  demanded  6  per  cent,  which 
is  a  very  high  rate.  So,  the  local  communities  will  have  to  pay  a 
greater  rate  of  interest  than  the  Federal  Government  would  have  to 
pay  on  any  money  they  borrowed. 

The  demand  for  Federal  relief  might  be  different  if  all  the  States 
had  decent  tax  laws,  but  since  few  of  those  exist,  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  to  prevent  conditions  none  of  us  want,  that  the  Federal 
Government  come  to  their  assistance.  The  money  is  not  there 
under  our  system  of  taxation.  Where  relief  is  most  needed,  we  see 
the  greatest  demand  for  reduction  of  governmental  expense,  and  an 
increase  in  the  tax  rate,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  amount  of  tax 
dehnquency.  This  combination  is  the  principal  reason  why  money  is 
not  available. 

Then,  in  several  States,  within  the  last  few  months,  they  have 
passed  tax  limitations  acts.  The  States  of  Michigan,  West  Virginia, 
Indiana — all  have  passed  laws  limiting  the  amount  of  levies  on  real 
estate,  which  means  a  limitation  on  the  amount  available  for  local 
purposes.  A  community  in  Michigan,  which  had  a  tax  limit  of  $60  a 
thousand  with  a  low  valuation,  now  finds  themselves  able  to  lev>'  only 
$15  a  thousand.     That  will  barely  take  care  of  the  welfare  work. 

Such  Hmitations  make  it  impracticable  to  put  the  burden  of  welfare 
entirely  on  the  local  communities.  It  can  not  be  borne  by  them 
because  they  can  not  raise  the  money. 

In  gathermg  these  figxires  I  had  many  conmients  from  local  officers 
which  are  rather  illuminating,  one  in  Rhode  Island,  in  the  city  of 
Central  Falls.  The  Governor's  Relief  Committee  made  a  canvas 
and  showed  that  in  Central  Falls  there  was  44  per  cent  of  unemploy- 
ment. It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  think  that  the  remaining  56  per 
cent  employed  should  take  care  of  the  other  44  per  cent  unemployed. 
They  were  not  responsible  for  the  conditions  which  brought  that  about. 

In  general,  relief  is  taken  care  of  by  the  cities,  villages,  or  coimties, 
and  in  many  States  it  is  on  a  county  base  supplemented  by  State 
funds,  but  in  spite  of  that  the  levy  for  welfare  purposes  in  those  279 
cities  I  have  cited,  increased  from  $42,000,000  in  1929  to  $87,000,000 
in  1932. 


Now,  that  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  welfare,  but  it  has  more 
than  doubled  and  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  supplemented  by  far 
greater  funds  from  other  sources.  The  resources  of  the  local  conaniu- 
nities  have  been  greatly  decreasing,  and  many  cities  are  not  receiving 
enough  to  take  care  of  their  relief. 

Thirteen  of  the  cities  that  I  mentioned  have  sold  bonds  and  notes 
during  1932  for  more  than  $18,000,000  for  welfare. 

Seven  other  small  cities  report  that  they  are  lacking  $1,625,000. 
One  of  them  is  Racine,  Wis.  It  is  spending  $800,000,  although  the 
budget  called  for  only  $100,000.  They  will  have  to  find  the  $700,000 
somewhere. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  is  spending  $600,000  without  any  provision  for 
financing  it.     They  must  get  the  money  somewhere. 

They  can  not  go  on  that  way  forever. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  figures  on  the  average  rate  of  inter- 
est paid  in  those  communities  that  did  raise  money? 

\lr.  Chatters.  I  have  no  figures,  but  I  should  say  that  the  rate 
would  be  5.5  per  cent — certainly  not  less  than  that. 

In  one  city  which  had  to  do  some  refunding,  the  rate  was  nearly 
7.5  per  cent,  which  is  almost  unthinkable.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
when  the  need  is  greatest,  cities  have  to  pay  the  highest  rate  of  interest. 

I  might  give  you  a  few  definite  examples  of  how  tax  delinquencies 
have  increased.  It  brings  out  better  than  anything,  the  inability  of 
the  local  communities  to  take  care  of  their  welfare  load. 

Here  is  the  city  of  Miami,  Fla.,  for  instance.  In  1929  they  had  a 
delinquency  of  only  13  per  cent  in  their  taxes  which  was,  in  dollars 
and  cents,  $450,000.  In  1931  they  had  a  delinquency  of  nearly  44 
per  cent,  which  means  $1,444,000,  in  dollars  and  cents.  Since  their 
tax  levy  was  only  about  two  and  one-half  million  that  leaves  them 
only  about  a  million  dollars  for  all  purposes,  and  their  welfare  would 
take  much  of  that. 

Now,  in  Holyoke,  Mass.,  which  has  a  tremendously  mcreased 
welfare  load.  The  amount  payable  from  local  funds  increased  from 
$202,000  in  1929  to  $713,000  in  1932;  we  find  that  in  the  meantime 
their  tax  delinquencies  have  increased  from  18  per  cent  to  34  per  cent, 
which  means  in  1932  their  tax  delinquencies  for  that  year  alone  were 

$1,155,000.  ^    ^  . 

Now,  when  you  deduct  their  tax  delinquency  and  theu-  welfare 
requirements,  you  will  see  what  position  it  puts  them  into  in  attempt- 
ing to  carry  out  the  other  functions  of  Government  and  pay  their 

debts. 

Here  is  Lansing,  Mich.,  whose  credit  has  always  been  very  high. 
It  has  reduced  its  tax  levy  for  all  purposes  from  $4,500,000  in  1929 
to  $3,250,000  in  1932,  and  with  its  tax  delinquency  increased  from  10 
per  cent  in  1929  to  33  per  cent  in  1932. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  does  that  represent  in  dollars? 

Mr.  Chatters.  $565,000  in  1932.  Relief  takes  $388,000,  which 
means  $948,000,  approximately,  for  relief  and  tax  dehnquency  against 
a  tax  levy  of  $3,212,000,  and  there  the  State  contributes  nothing  to 
welfare  reUef. 

Now,  here  is  Newark,  N.  J.  Their  welfare  rehef  has  been  taken 
care  of  from  a  bond  issue,  but  their  tax  delinquency  in  1931  was  28 

Eer  cent.     So,  as  the  need  increases,  their  ability  to  take  care  of  it  has 
een  continually  decreasing. 
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Here  is  San  Antonio,  Tex.     Their  tax  delinquency  amounted  to 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  increase  is  that  over  1929? 

Mr.  Chatters.  It  was  18  per  cent  in  1929  and  32.7  per  cent  in  1931 

JNow,  even  the  city  of  Milwaukee  suffers  somewhat  from  tax 
dehnquency  I  have  the  figures  for  January,  which,  of  course,  do 
not  represent  the  condition  when  the  tax  is  finally  delinquent.  How- 
ever, It  was  29  per  cent  in  January,  1929,  and  in  January,  1931,  there 
was  a  48  per  cent  delinquency.  That  shows  the  increaang  p^blem 
we  have  on  every  hand.  ^  ^ 

Here  is  Racine  Wis.,  with  a  tax  levy  of  only  $2,400,000  and  the 
relief  is  estimated  at  $800,000,  which  is  approximately  one-third  of 
the  total  levy,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  what  they  will  actually  get. 

>p!^  r^  '^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^®  ^^^^^  government  is  up  against 

Ihe  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  those  tables  which  you  have 
been  consulting,  inserted  m  the  record. 

Mr.  Chatters.  I  will  be  glad  to  send  you  copies  of  them:  not 
only  that,  but  a  summary  of  the  States  showing  the  number  of  cities 
represented  and  the  amount  of  tax  levies  and  amount  of  welfare 
relief  payable  from  them  and  the  other  figures  on  tax  deUnquencies. 
1  sh^ll  be  glad  to  send  all  of  that  to  you  immediately. 

(The  tables  referred  to  are  printed  in  as  foDows:) 

Statement  of  general  tax  coUecttons  in  21  cities  in  United  Statee 


Name  of  dty 


Per  cent  delin- 
quent at  end  of 
fiscal  year  or  at 
comparable  date 
each  year 


1920 


New  York  City.. 

AshJand,  Ky 

Bridgeport,  Conn 
Durham,  N.  C... 
Oakland,  Calif.... 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.  Y.. 
San  Antonio,  Tex 


Camden,  N.  J IIIIIIIIIIII""'       22. 


Erie,  Pa- 

Paterson,  N.  J 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.... 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lansing,  Mich 

Miami,  Fla 

Muskegon,  Mich.. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I.. 
Big  Spring,  Tex... 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex 
Kingsport,  Tenn... 
Wellesley,  Mass... 


14.65 
12L00 
3.73 
0.00 
3.90 
7.07 
fi.72 
1&33 
9<I 
14.00 
2&19 
10.41 
9.80 
0.80 
13.18 
9.30 
1&13 
13.00 
13.00 
21.50 
20.60 


1981 


17.70 

81.00 

4.03 

l&OO 

6.80 

9.46 

ia46 

32.87 

28.10 

20.00 

aafio 

1&04 
23.36 
19.18 
43.68 
28.00 
21.84 
3a  00 
39.70 
34.90 

2&ao 


Percentage  still 
uncollected 


1020 


1.61 
3.00 
1.39 


1031 


.70 

.84 

1.18 

&00 

&84 

4.40 

L80 

1.07 

3.16 

1.89 

9.80 

2.34 

1.13 

&00 

9.00 

3.80 


7.28 
13.00 
Z66 
1100 
6.10 
3.13 
&30 
3a  00 
10.17 
13.40 
15l81 
0.00 
19.10 
18.08 
36.37 
28.00 
14  93 
27.00 
39.70 
22.20 
12.00 


Volume  of 
1931  delin- 
quency at 
oloee  of  year 


$80.384.61& 
18a  000 
316,601 
160.27fr 
361,674 
658,762 
1,011,711 
1.666.294 
1.841,619 
438,060 
2,603.7e» 
1,661,246 
406.05a 
334.163 
1.444,829 
229,326 
492, 07» 
83,100 
250,701 
102,688 
204.011 


Note.— Comparison  of  columns  1  and  2  indicates  the  trend  toward  Increased  dellnauency  ratios  Col- 
umns  3  and  4  indicate  to  what  nroportion  1029  and  1931  taxes  are  stiU  unpSi  CiSuZ?  shows  tiMburSa 
of  delinquency  at  the  close  of  the  1931  fiscal  year  for  that  year's  taxes  on^  ouraea 
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state 

Number 

of 

dties 

Oeneral  tax  levy 

Tax  levy  for  relief  exclusive 
of  bond  issues,  notes,  defi- 
cits, State  funds,  county 
funds  and  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  ad- 
vances 

vm 

1932 

1929 

1932 

AlAbaxnft            --  .    --_---  ....•.-.. 

3 
1 

16 
2 

11 
2 
7 
3 
3 

10 

4 

7 

8 

4 

32 

19 

7 

3 

2 

3 

21 

18 
2 
6 

13 
8 
2 
8 
6 
3 
5 

10 
7 
4 
2 

26 
2 

84.662,888 
315, 706 
33, 402, 721 
16. 324, 881 
35,082,980 

3, 888, 702 

6,  278, 803 
11, 633,  734 

1,291,091 
239,046,966 
160,469,256 

9, 647, 798 
16,354.123 
10,341,991 

3, 729, 092 

130, 063, 608 

143, 288, 815 

45,831,999 

36, 912, 937 

11,626,126 

6,  216,  577 

72, 823, 544 

11,274,038 

508,003.425 

3,049.529 

2,  210. 386 
51,242.141 

6, 925. 181 
17. 539. 092 
14. 496, 031 
17,261,030 

2,654,946 
16,356,968 
24, 956, 778 
13. 623, 334 
24,703,603 

3,331.159 
52,098,560 

2.225.969 

$4,059,340 
285.159 
33,302,302 
14,005,557 
38,482,150 

3, 780, 187 

3, 426,  928 
la  542, 366 

1,075,100 
234,049,161 
140.071.476 

9.017.352 
14, 563, 136 
10,034,272 

3, 839, 976 

150,078,425 

126.608,463 

45,507,319 

33,666,648 

11,620.886 

5,002,507 

73,942,960 

la  408, 074 

579,091,170 

2,791,318 

1, 815, 364 
40.031,452 

6,074,996 
16, 168, 981 
14. 742.  672 
17,924,529 

2,471,096 
16,887,013 
23,844,614 
13, 312, 346 
21,072,283 

2, 585, 391 
48.816,761 

1,954,776 

163.741 

ArkRTiiuifi                             _  - - 

Oalifornia ...... - - -— 

$2,"249, 672 
75, 079 
1,362,977 
7a  382 
53.550 
13, 132 
44,852 
156,399 

3.806,992 

Colorado........ ................. 

69,800 

^onnwticiit- ,^  - - 

3,318,390 

Delaware ................. ... 

lia936 

Florida 

166,850 

Oeoreia ..................... - 

554.156 

Idaho  - _. ............. ...... 

32,738 

Illinois .. . 

1.363,707 

JndlAnA                _                       _  _ 

Iowa  -  . . .......... ... 

168,500 

338,903 

584,446 

207,419 

7,613,667 

1,121,730 

1. 296, 166 

516, 696 

104, 912 

80,600 

447,672 

217,860 

Kansas . -.- 

491,777 

Kentucky ... 

852.806 

Maine    .      -....-..-.-. ... 

506,682 

Massachu !*«»♦■  ts  .-    -,-,-,  

24,266,523 

Michigan ...... ....... 

5,991,229 

Minnf¥intA - 

1,694,606 

MiaxHirl 

7iaooo 

Nebraska  .  ... 

93.633 

New  UaniDshire... .................. 

342,014 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico     _.             _      .... 

807,982 

New  York . ...... . . 

19. 862, 586 

35,000 

74,426 

2.824,626 

75.500 

157,908 

668,564 

360,785 

64,943 

11,768 

438, 119 

272,909 

239,458 

600 

552, 876 

68,761 

29, 141, 780 

North  Carolina . 

58,000 

North  Datota  _        .   _       _  _ 

207,838 

Ohio        

4, 830, 595 

Oklahoma  .......... . .. 

701,000 

Oregon .. ........... .. . 

403.603 

PAnnsvivania.. ....- 

1.092,492 

Rhode  Island........... ..... 

855,748 

South  Dakota . 

123.000 

Tennessee  ....... . . - .. 

27,800 

Tpxas       ..    ^^  -.-    - 

6S4,697 

Virginia      

267,438 

Washington... ..... - ... 

450,936 

West  VirKinia... ............. ....... 

2,500 

Wisconsin................. .. 

3,498,853 

Wvon^ing     .-                   --    

103.349 

lAll. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  result,  Mr.  Chatters,  if  no 
further  action  is  taken  to  reUeve  these  cities  in  part  of  this  unem- 
ployment relief  burden? 

Mr.  Chatters.  I  think  you  would  have  at  least  two  results;  first, 
riots,  and  in  the  next  place,  some  debts  unpaid. 

If  the  people  in  the  country  at  large  want  municipal  credit  main- 
tained, they  must  provide  some  way  of  taking  care  of  relief  needs, 
because  it  will  be  impossible  to  take  care  of  both  in  full  unless  you 
curtail  drastically  the  other  services  of  government. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  mean,  in  your  judgment,  wholesale  defal- 
cations on  the  part  of  these  cities? 

Mr.  Chatters.  I  do  not  believe  we  will  come  to  that.  Cities  are 
trying  the  best  they  can  to  avoid  it,  and  up  to  date  they  have  avoided 
it  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  assuming  they  will  have  to  carry  a  propor- 
tion of  the  relief  funding  for  some  time  to  come. 
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Mr.  Chatters.  They  will  have  it  to  carry  for  an  indefinite  time  in 
the  future. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  is  this  financial  pressure  having  upon 
the  other  services  rendered  by  the  communities,  such  as  health,  edu- 
cation, fire,  and  pohce  protection? 

Mr.  Chatters.  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  fire  protection,  because 
just  recently,  within  the  last  two  weeks,  there  appeared  a  full-page 
advertisement  in  two  national  magazines,  by  a  certain  organization 
calling  attention  to  high  taxes  and  yet  that  same  organization  has  been 
promoting  expenditures  to  bring  down  the  fire  hazards. 

The  Chairman.  What  organization  was  that? 

Mr.  Chatters.  The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  It 
seemed  a  Uttle  unfair  in  the  Ught  of  their  efforts  to  increase  fire  pro- 
tection expense,  to  make  a  statement  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  fact  that  more  and  more  these  cities  are 
getting  behind  in  their  payment  of  wages  and  salaries  to  employees? 

Mr.  Chatters.  Yes;  I  am  afraid  that  it  is.  I  am  afraid  that  is 
increasingly  true  with  respect  to  municipal  employees  and  school 
employees.  It  seems  withm  the  last  few  weeks  a  great  many  have 
taken  an  interest  in  scrip  which  they  would  issue  in  place  of  monev. 

Unquestionably  there  is  a  great  demand  for  a  decrease  in  expendi- 
tures and  unquestionably  all  waste  should  be  eliminated,  but  when 
that  is  done,  we  should  be  careful  in  curtailing  the  fire,  health,  and 
police  protection  to  the  cities— those  services  that  relate  to  protection 
of  life  and  property. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  inevitable  results,  is  it  not,  of 
prolonging  the  meeting  of  this  unemployment  relief-burden  by  these 
comm unities  imder  the  present  system? 

Mr.  Chatters.  Yes;  it  is  bound  to  follow. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  extent  to  which 
this  scrip  issued  by  these  cities  is  discounted? 

Mr.  Chatters.  Well,  it  varies  greatly.  Some  is  discounted  cer- 
tainly at  least  15  to  20  per  cent.  It  certainly  is  discounted  that 
much  in  some  communities.  It  depends  on  where  it  is  and  the 
quality  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  where  the  employees  have  taken  a 
salary  cut  of  20  per  cent  and  are  being  paid  in  scrip,  they  receive  a 
further  cut  of  another  20  per  cent,  makmg  40  per  cent  in  all,  when 
they  are  paid  in  scrip? 

Mr.  Chatters.  That  is  right.  If  their  salaries  are  cut  drasti- 
callj,  it  seems  unfair  to  pay  them  in  scrip.  Of  course  if  they  receive 
their  salaries  in  full,  there  might  be  some  justification  for  paying 
them  off  in  scrip.     However,  both  have  occurred,  in  some  instances. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this 'practice  of  issuing  scrip 
tends  to  increase? 

Mr.  Chatters.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  trend  in  Chicago  where  they 
pay  the  teachers  in  scrip? 

Mr.  Chatters.  They  are  paid  mostlv  in  cash  warrants  which  are 
accepted  by  the  merchants  in  lieu  of  cash,  but  they  are  shifted  around 
so  much  in  many  instances  that  it  makes  it  impossible  to  redeem 
them  at  par. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  paying  in  scrip  in  Philadelphia? 
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Mr.  Chatters.  They  passed  one  or  two  pay  days,  but  I  do  not 
believe  they  used  scrip.     They  passed  one  or  two  pay  days,  however. 

The  Chairman.  What  communities  that  you  know  of  have  been 
paying  in  scrip? 

Mr.  Chatters.  Many  of  them  in  southeast  Michigan  and  around 
Detroit  have  been  paying  in  scrip.  In  the  Western  States  you  will 
find  them  paying  m  warrants  payable  at  an  indefinite  future  date 
when  the  money  is  in  the  treasury. 

Even  now  you  see  the  city  of  Evanston,  111.,  is  planning  to  do  that. 
The  city  of  Milwaukee  has  an  ordinance  before  the  council  now  to 
permit  the  use  of  scrip. 

The  citv  of  Detroit  authorized  the  issuance  of  bonds  within  the 
last  few  aays,  which  would  be  accepted  in  payment  of  taxes  when 
presented.  That  simply  means  that  the  cream  of  the  tax  roll  is 
taken  off  for  five  years  to  come.  It  mean  the  large  taxpayers  have 
agreed  to  buy  them  and  the  money  they  could  have  counted  on  will 
not  be  available  during  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

STATEMENT    OF  STANLEY   P.    DAVIES,    ASSOCIATE   SECRETARY 
STATE   CHARITIES   AID   ASSOCIATION    OF   NEW   TORE 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  give  your  full  name,  address,  and 
present  position  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Davies.  Stanley  P.  Davies,  associate  secretary  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  of  New  York,  105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New 
York  City. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  organization? 

Mr.  Davies.  That  is  a  voluntary  unofficial  organization.  Its  name 
is  rather  misleading.  It  is  not  an  official  State  body.  It  has  been 
in  existence  about  60  years  and  its  purpose  has  been  improvement  of 
pubHc-welfare  administration  withm  the  State.  It  has  done  very 
uttle  direct  operating  work.  Its  energies  have  been  directed  toward 
getting  the  public  units  of  government  from  the  State  on  down  to  do 
a  better  job  in  welfare,  health,  mental  hygiene,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  authorized  to 
speak  officially  for  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  because  our 
board  has  not  acted,  but  I  can  speak  for  the  staff  of  our  association, 
particularly  Homer  Folks,  our  general  secretary.  Miss  Elsie  M.  Bond, 
who  keeps  in  close  touch  with  legislation,  and  myself — members  of  the 
staff  who  have  been  in  close  touch  with  relief  developments  since  the 
beginning  of  the  emergency.  Om*  organization  was  active  in  calling 
attention  to  the  needs  of  State  aid  when  the  time  came  and  partici- 
pated rather  closely  in  the  framing  of  the  present  act  under  wmch  the 
temporary  emergency  relief  administration  in  New  York  State  is 
operating.  As  a  staff  group — and  when  I  say  ^*we''  I  am  speaking  of 
the  above  members  of  the  staff — we  have  reached  some  rather  definite 
conclusions  about  the  situation  in  New  York  State. 

We  are  in  general  agreement  with  Mr.  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Hodson 
in  the  testimony  that  they  have  already  submitted  here.  I  will  try 
not  to  repeat,  but  I  t\nnk  there  are  some  points  which  might  be 
brought  out. 

Granting  that  New  York  State  has  done  an  excellent  job  in  its 
relief  work,  a  job  of  which  we  are  proud,  nevertheless  the  facts 
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brought  out  by  Mr.  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Hodson  are  that  even  in  New 
York  State  the  relief  is  not  as  adequate  as  it  might  be. 

But  going  along  even  on  the  present  basis,  without  allowing  for 
more. adequate  refief  to  those  already  getting  it  or  without  allowing 
for  the  extensions  of  reUef  to  many  others  who  should  have  relief, 
there  is  a  serious  question  as  to  how  much  longer  the  cities,  counties, 
and  the  State  itself  can  carry  the  entire  burden.  As  you  know,  the 
mayors,  through  the  State  Conference  of  Mayors,  have  petitioned 
the  State  to  increase  the  allowance  to  the  cities  from  40  to  60  per 
cent.  I  think  a  difficult  question  faces  the  State  as  to  how  it  will 
-continue  to  pay  its  share  of  the  cost  even  on  the  present  basis  without 
allowing  for  an  increase  in  relief. 

The  $30,000,000  bond  issue  wliich  we  worked  hard  to  have  the 
people  approve  at  the  election  last  autumn  was  thought,  when  first 
proposed,  sufficient  to  meet  the  situation  throughout  the  calendar 
yeekT  1933.  As  Mr.  Hopkins  indicated,  and  as  we  agree,  that 
$30^000,000  will  be  exhausted  bjr  June  1. 

Now,  that  presents  a  real  difficulty  as  to  where  the  State  is  going 
to  get  further  funds,  because  it  seems  wholly  out  of  the  question  to 
add  the  cost  of  emergency  relief  to  the  current  tax  burden  of  the 
people.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  we  voted  a  bond  issue  last 
autumn.  With  a  deficit  of  something  like  $100,000,000  to  carry  over 
irom  the  present  fiscal  year  to  the  State's  budget  of  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  it  is  even  more  out  of  the  question  to  carry  the  further  burden 
on  ciu-rent  taxation. 

New  York  State  has  a  constitutional  limitation  on  borrowing 
whereby  it  can  not  borrow  except  with  the  approval  of  the  people 
at  a  general  election.  That  means  that  even  though  the  credit  of 
New  York  State  may  still  be  good  and  is  still  good,  we  can  not  get 
any  funds  through  borrowing  before  the  next  general  election;  in 
other  words,  we  can  not  make  more  funds  available  until  November 
15  next,  so  that  we  have  this  period  from  approximately  June  1  to 
November  15  during  which  we  do  not  now  know  where  the  funds 
will  come  from  to  meet  the  State's  share  of  the  cost.  That  is  one 
of  the  important  and  practical  situations  that  has  led  responsible 
people  in  New  York  State  to  look  more  seriously  than  they  did  before 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  participation  in  meeting  these  needs. 

Just  yesterday,  after  Mr.  Hopkins  testified,  Governor  Lehman 
■delivered  his  annual  message,in  which  he  states  even  more  clearly 
than  in  his  inaugural  address  the  need  of  New  York  State.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  would  care  to  have  me  quote  a  few  words  from 
that  message,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will  bear  directly  on  the 
point  I  am  making 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  I  am  now  quoting  from  the  governor's  message: 

So  great  has  the  need  been,  that  these  funds  will  be  exhausted  by  June  1,  1933, 
although  it  was  believed  that  the  proceeds  would  continue  to  take  care  of  the 
situation  until  at  least  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1933.  I  am  informed  that  at 
least  $4,000,000  a  month  will  be  required  for  the  winter  months.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  State  of  New  York  will  be  unable  to  provide  this  amount  of  money.  It 
is  obvious  that  even  with  the  combination  of  the  resources  of  the  cities,  the 
counties  and  the  State,  necessary  funds  fully  to  fight  destitution  will  not  be  at 
hand. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  already  demonstrated,  and  will  continue  to  demon- 
strate in  every  practicable  way,  its  willingness  to  accept  responsibility  for  helping 
those  who  through  no  fault  of  their  own  are  now  unable  to  care  for  themselves 
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The  strain  on  State,  local,  and  private  resources  has,  however,  at  last  reached  its^ 
limit.    We  are  forced  now  to  look  to  Washington  for  assistance. 

The  new  Federal  administration  also  is  definitely  committed  to  the  policy 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  continued 
promotion  of  the  public  welfare,  and  for  the  relief  of  unemployment  distress. 
The  existing  Federal  law  extending  Federal  aid  for  unemployment  relief  has  by 
its  express  terms,  and  by  interpretation,  made  it  difficult  for  the  State  of  New 
York  to  qualify  for  the  Federal  assistance  which  it  requires.  I  hope  that  the 
terms  of  this  statute  will  soon  be  modified. 

But  at  all  events,  we  must  apply  for  and  obtain  this  Federal  help.  Bare  neces- 
sity permits  no  other  course. 

We  must  have  funds  for  relief  made  available  concurrently  by  cities,  counties, 
and  the  State  with  the  substantial  assistance  of  the  Federal  Government.    We 
should  then  be  using  the  combined  strength  of  private  charity,  municipal  funds. 
State  moneys,  and  Federal  aid,  in  providing  the  adequate  reli^  which  we  owe  as- 
a  Government  to  the  unemployed. 

Our  governor,  as  you  know,  is  a  man  of  long  business  experience 
before  going  into  public  oflSice.  He  is  conservative  in  making  state- 
ments of  this  sort  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  statement  pretty 
thoroughly  clinches  the  need  of  New  York  State  for  Federal  help. 

As  we  see  it,  a  Federal  loan  to  the  State  is  still  State  money  for 
emergency  relief.  We  can  not  assume,  and  perhaps  should  not,  that 
those  loans  will  ever  be  written  off;  therefore,  whether  the  State 
borrows  the  money  from  a  bank  or  from  the  Federal  Treasury,  we 
feel  that  it  is  still  the  State  carrying  the  burden,  and  can  not  be  called 
Federal  relief. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  about  that. 

Mr.  Davies.  It  is  for  that  reason,  sir,  that  in  speaking  for  the  staff 
group  I  mentioned  we  feel  very  strongly  that  further  Federal  assist- 
ance should  be  on  the  basis  of  grants — real  Federal  participation  in  the 
situation.  In  saying  that,  we  have  no  intention — and  I  think  the 
governor  makes  it  clear  in  his  message  that  he  has  no  intention — of 
imloading  on  the  Federal  Grovemment. 

In  our  own  experience,  the  bringing  of  the  State  to  the  aid  of  the 
cities  and  towns  in  meeting  relief  did  not  result  in  the  cities  and  towns 
unloading  on  the  State.  The  offer  of  the  State  fimds  on  a  reimburse- 
ment basis  served  to  get  the  locaUties  to  do  things  they  otherwise 
would  not  have  done.  The  result  was  that  the  State  moneys  did  not 
supplant  but  supplemented  the  local  funds. 

The  Chairman.  And  even  augmented  them? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir;  and  much  more  was  done  from  local  sources 
than  probably  otherwise  would  have  been  done  or  possible;  in  other 
words,  the  offer  of  State  reimbursement  was  an  incentive  to  the 
communities  to  do  their  share. 

There  were  other  factors  in  that.  The  State  was  able  to  set  up- 
certain  conditions  as  to  adequacy  and  administration  of  relief  to  be 
observed  by  the  locahties  in  order  to  claim  their  share  of  the  State 
relief  funds.  That  had  the  result  of  greatly  improving  local  adminis- 
tration and  of  making  relief  distinctly  more  adequate.  We  beheve 
that  if  the  Federal  reUef  grants  could  be  made  somewhat  on  the  same 
basis,  they  would  serve  that  same  general  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
States  and  localities  to  do  their  utmost.  Federal  funds  would  thus  be 
an  addition  to  the  very  best  that  the  State  and  the  locaUties  are  able 
to  do.  We  see  the  further  meeting  of  emergency  relief  needs  as 
something  in  which  the  three  types  of  Government  would  share — 
Federal,  State,  and  local. 
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We  also  believe  that  Federal  grants  would  have  this  advantage; 
if  the  kind  of  relief  administration  such  as  contemplated  m  the 
La  Follette-Costigan  bill  were  set  up,  the  Federal  Government  could 
assume  an  entirely  different  r61e  in  meeting  this  situation.  It  would 
no  longer  play  the  r61e  of  banker,  so  to  speak,  waiting  for  States  to 
Apply  for  loans  and  having  to  present  a  case  as  to  their  needs.  The 
new  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Board,  with  power  to  make  grants, 
could  assume  a  more  positive  r61e — could  be  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
social-work  agency  in  stimulating  very  definiteljr  the  local  com- 
munities to  make  their  relief  adequate  and  in  advising  and  assisting 
them  in  numerous  ways. 

The  Chairman.  And  affording  some  leadership? 

Mr.  Davies.  Leadership — that  is  the  word — yes;  that  it  would 
make  a  very  great  difference  in  the  whole  national  situation  if  we 
covdd  have  that  kind  of  Federal  body  rather  than  a  mere  loaning  or 
banking  agency. 

Carrying  out  that  point  of  providing  for  the  apportionment  of 
Federal  funds  in  the  manner  that  would  be  most  effective  in  stimu- 
lating the  States  and  localities  to  do  their  utmost,  it  seems  first  of  all 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  a  fairly  high  proportion  of  the 
total  of  Federal  moneys  available  on  the  reimbursement  basis. 

In  New  York  State,  roughly,  about  80  per  cent  has  been  in  the 
so-called  reimbursement  fund  and  about  20  per  cent  in  the  discre- 
tionary fund.  We  beheve  it  would  be  an  incentive  to  the  States  if 
they  could  be  assured  that  the  major  part  of  Federal  funds  would  be 
available  to  them  on  the  basis  of  some  fixed  percentage,  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  conduct  of  relief  affairs  in  the  State  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  emergency  body. 

I  think  that  if  the  Federal  Government  could  say  to  the  States  that 
of  the  total  amount  needed  for  reUef  in  that  State  in  a  given  year, 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  willing  to  contribute  40  per' cent 
on  condition  that  the  State  would  contribute  30  per  cent  and  the 
locaUties  30  per  cent,  that  probably  that  would  be  the  plan  best 
calculated  to  achieve  the  most  efficient  cooperation  between  those 
three  units.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  type  of  plan  for  consider- 
ation. 

Now,  it  may  well  be  that  some  States  can  not  put  up  their  30  per 
cent  of  the  total  or  the  locahties  their  30  per  cent.  In  that  case  the 
discretionary  funds  would  be  available. 

Also  it  seems  to  us  this  might  be  possible;  quite  apart  from  the 
grants  administered  by  the  Federal  Emergency  KeUef  Board,  a  State 
might  still  be  authorized  to  borrow  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  for  meeting  its  30  per  cent  share  of  the  total  cost.  That 
is  a  suggestion  that  perhaps  may  be  worthy  of  some  consideration. 

If  the  needs  of  New  York  State  can  be  most  conservatively  esti- 
mated at  about  $100,000,000  a  year,  then  of  course  we  would  have  the 
Federal  Government  contributing  $40,000,000,  the  State  $30,000,000. 
and  the  localities  $30,000,000.  The  point  is  that  even  if  we  had 
Federal  relief  grants  on  this  basis  of  40  per  cent  of  the  total.  New  York 
State  this  coming  fall  would  again,  even  with  Federal  aid,  need  to 
float  a  bond  issue  of  its  own  fully  as  large  as  it  floated  last  fall.  Thus 
the  State  would  be  still  carrying  a  respectable  share  of  the  entire 
burden. 


The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your  organization 
participated  in  the  campaing  to  put  over  the  bond  issue. 

Mr.  Davies.  A  little  more  than  that.  The  responsibility  for  the 
leadership  in  that  campaign  was  put  entirely  on  us,  because  the  State 
body,  the  T.  E.  R.  A.,  thought  it  was  beyond  its  province  to  carry  on 
an  educational  campaign  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  Would  or  would  not  a  Federal  grant  in  aid  be 
helpful  in  putting  over  other  bond  issues  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Davies.  We  feel  a  Federal  grant  in  aid  would  be  helpful  in 
putting  over  another  bond  issue ;  yes.  Last  fall  we  had  some  difficulty 
m  dodging  the  question  as  to  why  New  York  State  did  not  appeal  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  a  loan  before  floating  the  bond  issue.  If, 
in  floating  another  bond  issue,  we  could  say  the  Federal  Government 
is  doing  its  share,  but  in  order  to  do  our  part,  we  must  do  certain 
things,  I  think  it  would  be  easier  to  put  over  the  bond  issue  than  last 
year.  However,  without  Federal  aid  the  size  of  the  State  bond  issue 
required  would  be  so  very  large  as  to  make  its  popular  approval 
extremelv  doubtful. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  New  York  State  should  find  a  way  to  borrow 
from  the  Federal  Government — ^if  it  could  find  a  way — then  I  think 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  put  over  a  bond  issue  to  be  secured 
AS  a  commercial  loan. 

I  would  like  to  make  just  one  other  point,  as  to  the  Federal  einer- 
«ncy  relief  body  becoming,  at  least  in  its  executive  personnel,  a  social- 
work  agency  accepting  social- work  standards.  It  was  very  interesting 
to  watch  that  development  in  New  York  State. 

Our  original  Temporary  Emergency  Relief  organization  consisted 
of  three  members,  none  of  whom  was  a  social  worker — Mr.  Jesse 
Isidor  Straus,  president  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  in  New  York  City;  Mr. 
Phillip  J.  Wickser,  leading  attorney  of  Buffalo;  and  Mr.  John  Sulli- 
van, the  State  labor  leader.  We  watched  with  much  interest  the 
personnel  that  that  administration  would  call  upon  to  direct  its 
affairs.  Fortunately  it  selected  Mr.  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  a  leading  and 
highly  qualified  social  worker  as  chief  executive.  That  gave  a  social- 
work  character  to  the  administration.  Qualified  social  workers 
were  selected  for  the  staff  of  the  administration,  with  the  most  able 
of  these  assigned  as  field  representatives  to  advise  and  assist  the  local 
units. 

I  would  like  to  put  into  the  record  this  testimonial  of  Mr.  Straus 
And  his  associates  when  they  made  their  first  report  to  the  legislature 
after  the  administration  had  been  operating  a  number  of  months,  as 
to  their  estimate  of  the  services  of  social  workers  in  a  situation  of 
this  kind.  I  am  quoting  now  from  the  first  report  of  the  New  York 
State  Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Administration  to  the  Legislature 
ture:  

The  administration  has  come  to  appreciate  how  important  training  and  ex-  I 
perience  are  in  the  field  of  social  work.  Those  in  distress  are  naturally  sensitive 
and  the  approach  by  untrained  or  sympathetic  workers,  or  the  promiscuous 
mingling  with  long  lines  of  applicants,  tend  to  aggravate  that  distress.  The 
administration  desires  to  record  the  tactful  and  eflBcient  methods  of  trained 
social  workers  and  to  express  the  hope  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  communities 
with  which  it  has  been  in  contact  are  of  a  similar  mind,  and  will  wish  in  the 
future  to  include  among  their  executives,  trained  personnel  to  handle  social  j 
problems.  J 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  The  committee  will 
stand  in  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.30  oVlock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS 

The  subcommittee  met,  piu^uant  to  recess,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 
The  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  will  be  in  order. 
Mr.  Marsh,  will  you  please  give  your  full  name  and  address  and 
present  position  to  the  reporter  for  the  record? 

STATEMENT  OF  BENJAMIN  C.  MARSH,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 
PEOPLE'S  LOBBT,  WASHINGTON,  D.  G. 

Mr.  Marsh.  My  name  is  Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  executive  secretary. 
People's  Lobby,  with  oflSces  here  in  the  Bliss  Building.  I  appear 
on  behalf  of  the  People's  Lobby,  of  which  Prof.  Jo^  Dewey  is 
president. 

The  Chairman.  Just  explain  please,  for  the  record,  Mr.  Marsh, 
what  that  organization  is. 

Mr.  Marsh.  The  People's  Lobby  is  a  voluntary,  but  incorporated, 
organization  with  about  now  seventeen  hundred  or  eighteen  hundred 
members  in  some  30  States,  which  is  working  on  a  specific  program  of 
legislation  and  on  administrative  matters  here  in  Washmgton.  It 
was  organized  under  a  different  name  in  1920,  and  has  been  working 
continuously  since  then. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  to  you  in  starting  that  I  think  that 
it  is  due  to  be  stated  that  the  efforts  which  you.  Senator  La  Follette, 
and  Senator  Costigan,  have  made  on  this  relief  measure  are  of  very 
great  service,  and  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  efforts  which  you 
two  Senators  made,  in  all  probability,  there  would  not  have  been  any 
emergency  relief  legislation  enacted  at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
and  I  am  sure  that  Senator  Wagner  would  admit  that,  and  he  made 
a  very  excellent  fight  for  it. 

The  People's  Lobby  started  in  July,  1930,  to  try  to  get  an  appro- 
priation of  $500,000,000  for  immediate  relief  voted  by  the  Federal 
Government,  to  have  it  done  at  the  then  coming  session  of  Congress. 

I  want  to  refer,  before  taking  up  our  argument  for  your  bUl,  and 
for  a  larger  appropriation  than  therein  provided,  to  something  with 
reference  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  was  not  the 
desire  of  most  of  those  who  wanted  real  Federal  relief  to  have  this 
relief  agency  established  in  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
It  seemed  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done,  but  it  is  of  course  obvious 
it  has  been  a  complete  failure,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  it  should  be 
a  complete  failure  then. 

In  the  first  place,  governors  and  mayors  applying  to  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  for  a  loan  are  obliged  bv  the  law  to 
make  a  statement,  which  seemingly  some  of  them  made  with  their 
tongues  in  their  cheeks,  that  they  could  not  either  get  the  money  by 
taxation  or  did  not  have  it  on  hand  and  could  not  get  it  by  volimtary 
contributions.  This  put  an  unfair  onus  upon  every  governor  and 
mayor  applying  for  relief. 
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The  Chairman.  That  was  a  responsibility,  however,  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Marsh.  That  was  a  provision  put  in  by  Congress. 

I  should  think  it  would  be  very  valuable  if  the  committee  would 
invite  the  chairman  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  the 
secretary,  and  the  gentlemen  in  direct  charge  of  relief,  and  ask  from 
them  the  information  we  were  unable  to  get,  and  that  is  how  much 
each  governor  asked  for  for  relief  loans  and  how  much  he  got. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  aheady  arranged  for  a  hear- 
ing of  the  representatives  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
and  we  have  requested  them  to  bring  all  pertinent  information  at  the 
time  they  appear.  . 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  believe  that  when  the  Children's  Bureau  officially 
puts  out,  as  they  did  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  second  edition  of  their  family 
food  budget,  stating  what  the  very  minimum  is  that  should  be  pro- 
vided for  a  family  of  two  adults  and  two  children,  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  that  then  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  or  any  agency 
which  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  a  reUef  act  of  Congress, 
should  see  that  relief  is  adequate  to  meet  the  needs. 

I  have  here  letters  from  all  the  governors,  or  most  of  the  governors. 
liCtters  were  written  to  them  asking  how  much  they  asked  for  and 
why  they  were  refused.  Not  all  of  them  have  replied.  I  do  not 
want  to  burden  the  record  with  that  but  I  would  like  to  leave  it  for 
the  use  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  pertinent  and  it  may  be  incorporated 

in  the  record. 

(The  letters  are  as  follows:) 

Governors  Show  Low  Standards  of  Relief 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Unemployment,   early  in  October,   asked  ever/ 

?'overnor  who  had  received  a  loan  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
or  direct  relief  or  work  relief,  whether  he  had  received  the  amount  applied  for, 
and  if  not  why,  and  what  the  standards  of  relief  the  State  has. 

Governors  of  the  States  which  had  not  received  such  a  loan  were  asked  whether 
they  had  appUed  for  one,  if  so,  what  the  grounds  were  for  refusal  and  whether 
the  requirement  that  governors  must  certify  that  the  State  has  not  the  funds, 
and  can  not  raise  them  by  taxation  or  by  gifts,  prevented  them  from  makmg 
application. 
The  rephes  are  extremely  significant. 

ARIZONA 


Governor  Hunt:  "I  made  application  under  Title  No.  1  for  $1,000,000  of 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  funds,  to  cover  a  period  of  eight  months. 
Arizona  nas  been  allotted  the  first  two  months,  September  and  October,  of 
$126,000  per  montn  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

"This  pro  rata  for  these  two  months  equals  the  amount  which  I  requested. 

*'lt  is  not  possible  to  answer  question  No.  4  (standards  of  relief),  as  the  wage 
scales  and  living  costs  in  various  counties  of  our  State  dififer  very  materially. 

ARKANSAS 

State  emergency  rehef  commission:  "This  is  to  advise  that  we  now  have 
$1,031,000  allotted  to  42  counties  in  this  State  to  reUeve  distress.  This  is  on  the 
basis  of  about  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  requested.  ^  .     ^^     jj-x-       i 

"We  are  now  making  appUcation  for  $300,000  to  be  used  in  25  additional 
counties.  We  are  trying  to  base  our  amount  of  relief  at  approximately  $5  per 
week  for  an  average  fanuly." 
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CALIFORNIA 

Secretary  to  Governor  Rolph: 

"No  actual  application  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  mentioned  with  the 
exception  of  several  self-liquidating  projects  for  public  construction  of  a  large 
project  and  an  immense  aqueduct.  There  are  a  number  of  other  applications 
under  way  throughout  the  State,  but  the  data  you  request  has  not  yet  been  col- 
lected from  the  various  cities  and  counties. 

"The  projects  mentioned  will  give  employment  to  a  great  many  people,  but 
it  is  believed,  according  to  an  opinion  of  the  attorney  general,  that  legislative 
action  will  be  necessary  before  proceeding  in  the  matter." 

DELAWARE 

Secretary  of  state: 

"Please  be  advised  that  the  State  of  Delaware  is  able  to  care  for  its  own  unem- 
ployment situation  and  will  not  need  any  money  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

"As  far  as  possible,  the  State  will  provide  'made'  relief  work  and  pay  direct 
relief  on  the  basis  of  $36  per  month  for  a  family  of  four.  Larger  families  will  be 
paid  more  on  a  proportionate  basis. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  the  governor  to  provide  for  this  relief  as  soon  as  our  local 
agencies  now  operating  call  for  his  aid,  and  $2,000,000  will  be  made  available 
without  any  taxation  being  imposed  on  our  people." 

IDAHO 

Governor  Ross: 

"Application  was  made  for  $300,000  and  was  granted. 

"We  anticipate  this  will  take  care  of  our  needs  until  January  1,  1933,  at  which 
time  perhaps  an  additional  $300,000  will  be  applied  for. 

"The  average  allotment  per  family  under  this  fund  is  from  $12  to  $16  per 
month." 


KENTUCKY 

Governor  Lafoon: 

"Kentucky  made  application  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for 
about  $1,700,000  to  care  for  its  needs  to  January  1,  1933. 

"In  the  allocation  they  only  allowed  Kentucky  $672,550  to  be  used  by 
January  1,  1933. 

"My  opinion  is  that  from  one-half  million  to  a  million  dollars  will  be  required 
to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  Kentucky  to  December  31,  1932.  Application  will 
be  made  for  additional  funds  by  counties  that  were  not  included  in  the  sum 
previously  granted. 

"There  is  no  specific  sum  allowed  for  the  care  of  any  person.  The  plan  is  to 
give  work  to  the  able-bodied  at  $1.50  per  day  for  a  sufficient  number  of  days  to 
take  care  of  all  dependents." 

MARYLAND 

Governor  Ritchie: 

"The  State  of  Maryland  has  not  made  any  application  for  relief  to  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  and  as  at  present  advised,  we  are  not  expecting 
to  do  so.  We  think  we  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  our  own  situation  without  ap- 
plying to  the  Federal  Government. 

"  With  regard  to  your  sixth  inquiry,  there  is  no  unemployment  relief  legislation 
in  Maryland." 

MICHIOAN 

Executive  officer  State  unemployment  commission: 

"We  have  made  application  to  the  corporation  for  loans  in  an  amount  slightly 
over  $5,000,000,  representing  the  needs  of  several  communities  in  the  State. 

"We  have  not  had  a  refusal  of  any  application  thus  far.  We  have  forwarded 
13  applications,  6  of  which  have  been  acted  upon  favorably;  the  other  7  are  en 
route  to  Washington  at  the  present  time. 

"  We  have  had  a  few  of  the  loans  reduced  in  amount,  because  the  application 
included  periods  prior  to  date  of  applications,  which,  under  the  ruling  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  is  not  allowed. 

"Applications  so  far  received  and  those  anticipated  will  approximate  $7,000,000. 
This  amount  may  be  exceeded. 

"Title  1  of  the  act  (Relief  for  Destitution)  has  not  been  considered  by  us  as  a 
'pauper's  test.'  However,  this  feature  could  be  liberalized  to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  municipalities. 


"This  (allowance  for  relieO  varies  according  to  the  density  of  population  and 
according  to  climatic  conditions  in  the  several  districts  of  the  State.  It  will 
average  for  summer  months  from  $10  to  $20  per  month  for  a  family  of  four  and, 
from  $15  to  $30  for  winter  months." 

MINNESOTA 

Relief  administrator: 

"The  State  of  Minnesota,  through  Gov.  Floyd  B.  Olson,  made  application  ta 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for  a  loan  under  subsection  'c*  of  title  1 
of  the  emergency  relief  and  construction  act  of  1932  for  $655,376.  The  corpora- 
tion granted  the  entire  loan  requested. 

"In  considering  the  requests  for  the  entire  State,  we  allowed  $25  per  month 
for  a  family  of  two  adults  and  three  small  children  and  $15  per  month  for  home-, 
less  or  nonfamilied  persons.  The  public  welfare  organizations  in  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul,  and  Duluth  allow  approximately  $16  per  month  for  a  family  of  five  and 
in  proportion  for  larger  or  smaller  families.  1  should  state  that  the  request  of 
St.  Paul  and  Ramsey  Counties  and  Duluth  and  St.  Louis  Counties  were  included 
in  the  State  total,  and  figured  on  the  basis  of  $16  per  family  per  month  rather 
than  $25  as  was  figured  for  the  rest  of  the  State." 

MISSOURI 

Director  unemployment  relief:  "Your  questions  do  not  lend  themselves,  in, 
our  case,  to  brief  replies  that  would  be  meaningful.  The  Governor  of  Missouri 
is  making  applications  from  time  to  time  and  therefore  a  statement  of  the  amount 
up  to  any  given  time  would  not  be  significant  as  a  final  figure. 

"Both  the  governor  and  I  are  decidedly  pleased  with  the  actions  of  the  relief 
division  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in  handling  our  applications. 
Where  any  reductions  have  been  made  it  has  been  made  through  conference  with 
me  and  adequate  and  satisfactory  agreement  between  the  Washington  division, 
and  this  office." 

NEW   MEXICO 

Governor  Seligman:  "I  beg  to  say  that  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion has  acted  favorably  on  New  Mexico's  application  for  $240,000  to  be  used  for 
relief  work  in  New  Mexico." 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

Director  of  relief:  "North  Carolina  made  application  to  the  Reconstruction. 
Finance  Corporation  for  relief  purposes  and  was  granted  a  loan  in  the  amount  of 
$815,000  to  cover  the  period  October  1-November  15.  The  corporation  granted 
the  loan."  He  added  that  the  State  does  not  know  how  much  must  be  spent 
for  relief  and  the  standard  of  relief  "varies  according  to  the  region  and  state  of 
destitution." 

OHIO 

State  relief  commission:  "The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporaticm  has  not 
reduced  any  of  these  amounts  below  what  the  actual  need  has  been.  In  one^ 
case  they  made  a  small  reduction  due  to  an  error  in  tabulation  by  the  local  city 
making  the  application. 

"The  average  cost  per  family  of  five  is  approximately  $16.50  per  month  ta 
the  State  of  Ohio." 

OREGON 

Governor  Meier:  "The  loans  are  on  the  basis  of  $12  for  an  unemployed  single 
person  and  $18  for  an  unemployed  family."  Oregon  asked  for  $253,532  and 
received  $221,583. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Department  of  welfare:  "Governor  Pinchot  originally  requested  a  loan  of 
$45,000,000,  of  which  $10,000,000  was  needed  immediately.  On  the  basis  of 
individual  county  resources  and  relief  needs  as  submitted  to  the  staff  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  the  amount  requested  for  the  months  of 
September,  October,  November,  and  December  of  this  year  totaled  approxi- 
mately $20,000,000.     Up  to  November  17,  $11,000,000  was  granted. 

"Reasons  given  for  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  loan  requested  are  a,a 
follows: 
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"(fl)  Where  the  numbers  on  relief  in  a  particular  county  have  low  ratio  on 
basis  of  population  it  was  felt  that,  even  though  the  county  did  not  have  financial 
resources,  neighbors  and  others  were  better  able  to  prevent  suffering  than  in 
counties  where  the  ratio  of  dependent  families  was  higher. 

"(6)  The  average  food  grants  in  several  counties  were  as  low  as  $5  a  month, 
but  the  amount  of  the  application  for  these  counties  was  based  on  a  higher 
subsistence  level  and  included  a  small  amount  for  fuel,  shelter,  and  medical  care. 
However,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  staff  felt  that  it  was  unwise 
to  allow  county  relief  agencies  to  increase  their  grants  to  any  extent.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  in  a  number  of  counties  our  State  emergency  relief  board  was 
making  use  of  good  private  agencies  and  in  a  few  instances  creating  a  relief  com- 
mittee where  it  seemed  necessary,  and  that  the  former  grants  were  being  given 
by  the  poor  boards,  and  the  private  agencies  should  be  allowed  to  demonstrate 
the  advantages  of  more  adequate  grants. 

"(c)  The  Reconstrnctiou  Finance  Corporation  staff  felt  that  monthly  reports 
of  the  number  on  relief  were  essential  in  order  to  show  trends.  We  were  unable 
to  secure  monthly  reports  from  public  agencies  and  the  estimates  submitted  of 
the  nimiber  of  famihes  dependent  upon  rehef  in  some  instances  seemed  too  high 
to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  staff. 

"Based  on  our  August  and  S€pteml)er  reports  from  public  and  private  relief 
agencies  our  estimate  of  the  amount  of  additional  loan  Pennsylvania  will  need 
to  care  for  the  unemployed  to  December  31,  1932,  ranged  between  $12,000,000 
and  $15,000,000. 

"The  usual  weekly  grant  for  a  family  of  two  adults  and  two  minors  ranges 
from  approximately  42  cents  to  $7.' 
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BHODE   ISLAND 

Governor  Case:  "So  far  as  Rhode  Island  is  concerned,  she  has  taken  care  of 
her  own  without  Federal  assistance  and  does  not  propose  to  ask  for  Federal 
assistance." 

SOUTH   DAKOTA 

Secretary  to  the  governor:  "One  loan  for  $150,000  received.  Apphcation  just 
made  for  loan  of  $600,000,  to  be  distributed  to  the  various  counties  in  need  of 
work  relief. 

"Relief  is  at  the  rate  of  about  20  to  25  cents  per  hour,  30  hours  per  week  for 
time  employed  on  county  relief  projects.  Total  sum  per  family  not  to  exceed 
$50  up  to  January  1." 

YIBGINIA 

Director  division  of  statutory  research  and  drafting:  "According  to  my  figures 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  has  approved  applications  to  make 
available  to  the  State  of  Virginia  by  payment  to  the  governor  the  sum  of  $1,071,- 
348.  This  is  less  than  the  amount  applied  for.  As  to  the  reasons  for  reducing 
the  amount  I  refer  you  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

"Further  appHcations  for  funds  to  be  used  for  rehef  purposes  within  the  State 
are  now  being  considered  by  the  Emergency  Relief  Committee  appointed  by  the 
governor.  I  am  not  able  to  advise  you  at  this  time  as  to  what  further  sum  or 
sums  will  be  appUed  for." 

WISCONSIN 

Industrial  commission: 

"The  Governor  of  Wisconsin  made  application  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  for  $6,414,865.28.  This  was  to  help  finance  unemployment  relief 
from  September  1  to  December  31.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
awarded  the  State  of  Wisconsin  $3,000,000,  with  the  understanding  that  we  were 
privileged  to  make  another  request  in  November. 

"Two  reasons  were  given  by  the  corporation  for  reducing  our  loan: 

"  (a)  They  did  not  wish  to  make  an  allotment  covering  four  months. 

"  (6)  They  feel  that  relief  administration  in  some  of  the  localities  within  the 
State  was  not  organized  properly. 

"We  shall  probably  ask  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for  another 
loan  of  $3,000,000  before  December  1. 

"We  are  unable  to  give  you  a  definite  family  allowance  for  any  of  our  unem- 
ployed families.  Each  family  is  given  an  allowance  on  the  basis  of  need  and  many 
famihes  are  receiving  only  partial  support.  We  might  say  that  the  average  cost 
jper  family  unit  for  relief  agencies  throughout  the  State  is  about  $22  per  month. 


Our  Milwaukee  County  relief  agency  considers  $40  a  month  for  an  average  size 
family  suflficiently  ample  to  cover  all  the  necessary  living  expenses,  including 
food,  clothing,  and  rent." 

Governor  Cross  of  Connecticut,  merely  replied  that  his  State  had  not  made 
any  application  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for  a  loan,  while  the 
Governors  of  Nevada  and  Oklahoma  referred  the  committee  to  the  corporation 
for  information. 

The  committee  is  writing  members  of  its  component  organizations  in  States 
whose  governors  claim  no  Federal  loan  for  relief  is  necessary,  asking  them  to 
investigate,  and  if  convinced  it  is  necessary,  to  take  action  to  get  mayors  and 
governors  to  apply  for  a  loan. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  doubt  if  people  realize  the  real  significance  of  what 
is  happening  now,  but  one  of  the  best  arguments  for  the  relief  bill  is 
the  statement  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Morganthau  to  the  effect  that 
America  needs  a  quasi-martial  law.  Henry  Morganthau  was  a  Wilson 
adviser  and  is  very  close  to  Governor  Roosevelt.  Another  man  very 
close  to  President  Wilson  and  very  close  to  President-elect  Roosevelt, 
Colonel  House,  in  an  article  in  last  week's  Liberty  asks  whether 
America  needs  a  dictator,  indicating  that  there  are  such  conditions 
that  it  would  not  be  unlikely. 

We  do  not  agree  that  either  martial  law  or  a  dictatorship  is  neces- 
sary, but  we  do  need  to  have  the  Federal  Government  and  other 
governmental  units  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  people. 

I  shall  later  take  up  our  reasons  for  suggesting  that  the  appropria- 
tion in  this  bill  be  increased  from  $500,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000. 

I  recently  read  a  report  on  a  world  economic  survey  published  by 
the  League  of  Nations,  written  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Cundliffe,  former  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Canterbury  College,  New  Zealand,  and  later 
research  secretary  at  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  and  professor 
of  economics  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  I  shall  read  what  I  think  is  a  most 
significant  clause  in  that  publication:  -- 

The  widespread  acceptance  of  the  notion  of  standards  of  living,  and  the  asso- 
ciated concpetion  of  a  minimum  standard  which  society  should  in  some  way 
guarantee  to  every  normal  individual,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  social  develop- 
ments of  recent  years.  Trade-unionists  and  social  reformers  have  fought  for  tlus 
conception  for  many  decades;  but  its  acceptance  has  been  much  more  general  in 
the  postwar  period.  The  contractual  idea  which  it  embodies  is  of  profound 
importance  and  marks  a  distinct  departure  from  theories  of  individual  enterprise 
and  free  competition.  It  establishes,  in  economic  organizations,  a  new  social 
right  comparable  in  many  ways  with  property  rights.  ^ 

That  was  put  out  of  course  with  the  approval  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  I  will  not  contrast  our  metnod,  because  you  have  a 
contest  in  this  biU,  in  your  establishing  of  Federal  responsibility — 
you  have  a  contest  with  the  real  rulers  of  America. 

Profs.  A.  A.  Berle  and  Gardner  C.  Means,  of  Columbia  University, 
in  their  book,  The  Modem  Corporation  ana  Private  Property,  point 
out  that  200  corporations  control  the  entire  industrial  life  of  America. 
A  quotation  from  the  book  is  as  follows: 

The  rise  of  the  modem  corporation  has  brought  a  concentration  of  economic 
power  which  can  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  modem  State — economic 
power  versus  political  power,  each  strong  in  its  own  field.  The  State  seeks  in 
some  respects  to  regulate  the  corporation,  whUe  the  corporation,  steadily  becom- 
ing more  powerful,  makes  every  effort  to  avoid  such  regulation.  Where  its  own 
interests  are  concerned,  it  even  attempts  to  dominate  the  State.  The  future  may 
see  the  economic  organization,  now  typified  by  the  corporation,  not  only  on  an 
equal  plane  with  the  State  but  possibly  even  superseding  it  as  the  dominant  form 
of  social  organization.  The  law  of  corporations,  accordingly,  might  well  be  con- 
sidered as  a  potential  constitutional  law  for  the  new  economic  state,  while  business 
practice  is  increasingly  assuming  the  aspect  of  economic  statesmanship. 
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I  offer  in  contrast,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  statement  of  the  League  of 
Nations  pointing  out,  as  they  do  in  the  survey,  that  every  major 
industrialized  nation  in  Europe,  and  in  the  world,  for  that  matter,  has 
recognized  and  incorporated  into  law  the  principle  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  national  government  to  see  to  it  that  people  d^  not 
starve — the  identical  principle  which  is  the  basis  of  vour  bill,  the 
Costigan-La  Follette  bill — while  here  in  America  it  is  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  our  corporations  are  controlling  the  situation. 

We  beUeve  that  the  Federal  Government  will  have  to  pay  at  least 
$1,000,000,000  a  year  for  relief  or  reUef  work  for  a  year  or  two  to 
avoid  a  much  larger  bill  later,  and  to  prevent  widespread  suffering. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  up  to  date  figures  on  the  financial 
status  of  cities  and  States;  but  I  presume  your  committee  is  familiar 
with  the  report  issued  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
last  year,  1932,  and  if  you  study  it  you  wiU  realize  that  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  budgets  of  all  local  and  State  governments  is 
derived  from  revenues  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  bear  hardest  upon 
those  with  smallest  means. 

Practically  all  State  revenues  are  derived  from  taxes  upon  gross 
income.  The  Federal  Government  is  the  only  one,  except  possibly 
a  few  States  having  income  taxes,  that  makes  an  exemption  or  de- 
duction, and  there  is  no  way,  without  a  vigorous  change  of  the 
system  wliich  would  be  very  difficult  to  achieve,  under  which  the 
Government,  or  the  States  and  municipalities,  can  meet  this  situation. 
There  has  not  been,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  widespread  defaulting  on  the 
part  of  municipal  or  State  bonds,  but  they  are  in  jeopardy.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  American  Bankers  Association  the  following  figures 
were  given:  5.4  per  cent  of  the  $16,590,000,000  public-utility  bonds 
defaulted;  3.5  per  cent  of  the  $12,021,000,000  railroad  bonds  de- 
faulted; 1.8  per  cent  of  the  $18,185,000,000  municipal  bonds  defaulted. 

Warning  was  issued  to  the  cities  as  to  what  they  can  do  on  this 
reUef  situation  by  the  investment  bankers  and  the  general  bankers. 
They  admit,  a  remarkable  thing,  that — 

When  a  substantial  portion  of  our  population  is  facing  starvation  and  want, 
and  the  normal  relief  methods  a^einadequate,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Government 
and  its  subdivisions  can  not  ignore  the  opportunities  at  their  command  for  meeting 
the  problems.  In  order  to  do  so  without  ignoring  the  rights  of  the  taxpayer, 
sacrifice  must  be  made  in  other  activities  of  Government  through  reduced  ex- 
penditures and  curtailed  serxi(^«^v 

No  detailed  recommendation^,  were  made,  but  it  was  very  clear, 
reading  the  full  reports,  the  bankers  were  publicly  serving  notice 
upon  cities  and  States  that  they  have  to  curtail  what  they  do  in  reUef 
of  the  imemployed  no  matter  what  the  situation  might  be,  and  the 
further  action  recently  taken  by  the  bankers  in  New  York  and  other 
cities  was  indicative  of  the  tack  which  they  are  going  to  take. 

If  cities  and  States,  as  thin^  stand,  take  adequate  care  of  their 
unemployed  themselves,  it  is  going  to  be  merely  a  question  of  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul  and  the  Federal  Government,  as  has  been  found  in 
the  experience  of  every  Eiu-opean  nation  which  has  met  this  situation, 
has  got  to  meet  the  bill. 

As  Professor  Dewey  has  stated,  the  last  Congress  admitted  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  see  that  no  one  in  America 
suffered;  the  task  of  the  present  Congress  is  to  make  the  Federal 
Government  meet  the  responsibility  which  it  has  admitted.  Up  to 
date  it  has  not  met  it.     It  has  admitted  it  in  the  matter  of  loans. 
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Probably  3,000,000  families  in  the  United  States  are  in  dire  straits, 
including  farm  families  and  I  trust  that  the  representatives  of  the 
farm  organization  will  appear  here  because  a  lot  of  those  farm  families 
are  suffering.  I  have  been  getting  letters  from  different  States,  as 
you  of  course  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  many  farmers  are  in  desperate 
straits.  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  intent  of  this  bill  that  a  farmer  who 
is  bankrupt  and  has  no  way  of  getting  even  food,  is  just  as  much 
entitled  under  this  bill  to  relief  as  is  any  unemployed  plasterer  or 
unemployed  ironworker  or  anyone  else. 

About  one  out  of  four  of  those  gainfully  employed  in  the  United 
States  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  mining. 

One  out  of  four  in  manufacturing. 

One  out  of  four  in  trade  and  transportation. 

Another  fourth  in  professional  and  domestic  service,  and  similar 
occupations. 

I  think  that  the  farm-allotment  plan  will  be  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent if  enacted  now,  and,  while  I  think  it  is  unwise  to  saddle  the 
responsibility  for  relieving  the  farmer  upon  the  unemployed  w^orker 
in  the  cities,  the  fact  remains  something  actual  and  immediate  has 
got  to  be  done  for  agriculture.  I  submit  your  bill  is  the  most  prac- 
tical agricultural  refief  bill  now  pending  before  Congress  because 
under  your  bill  the  relief  for  starving  farmers  and  bankrupt  farmers 
will  be  paid"  by  those  adequateljr  able  to  pay,  while  under  the  allot- 
ment plan  relief  for  poverty-stncken  farmers  will  largely  be  paid  by 
those  m  equally  dire  straits  in  the  cities. 

The  next  point  is,  there  is  no  possibility  that  within  two  or  three 
years  any  large  proportion  of  those  now  not  employed  will  find 
gainful  occupations. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  that.  Please  do  not  think, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  trying  in  any  way  to  suggest  "technocracy." 
I  am  not,  but  it  is  quite  obvious  that  there  will  not  be  any  speedy 
recovery  from  this  situation. 

In  the  same  report  to  which  I  referred.  Professor  Cundliffe's  World 
Economic  Survey,  occurs  this  statement: 

A  rough  calculation  at  the  depth  of  the  economic  depression,  in  the  spring  of 
1932,  gives  a  total  of  25,000,000  workers  unemployed  in  the  world.  This  alarm- 
ing total  is  very  significant,  but  no  less  significant  is  the  fact  that,  all  through  the 
prosperous  years  from  1925  to  1929,  before  the  depression  broke,  there  persisted  a 
total  of  unemployment  which  may  perhaps  be  guessed  at  six  to  eight  millions. 
The  existence  of  chronic  unemployment  on  this  scale  is  evidence  of  economic 
maladjustment  quite  sufficient  to  explain  the  subsequent  collapse  in  the  depres- 
sion years. 

That  holds  true  for  our  conditions  to-day  and  there  is  no  possibility 
in  my  judgment,  and  I  find  very  few  economists  who  privately  do  not 
agree,  that  it  is  going  to  be  improved  soon. 

This  fall,  shortly  before  Congress  met,  the  People's  Lobby  made  a 
study  of  the  activities  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
and  how  much  employment  would  be  given  by  the  projects  which 
they  had  in  mind,  and  here  again  comes  the  matter  of  the  blarne  for 
the  failure  to  start  self-liquidating  projects.  Although  I  think  a 
good  deal  attaches  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  it  is 
handicapped  because  Congress  put  in  a  provision  which  probably 
had  to  be  in  the  bill  for  political  reasons,  and  that  was  that  no  loan 
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should  be  made  except  on  adequate  security,  even  for  self-liquidating 
projects. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  a  single  secure  investment,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  big  corporations,  upon  which  a  return  is  assured, 
except  a  Government  bond.  It  was  very  difficult  to  get  these  self- 
liquidating  projects  started.  Up  to  October  15  authorizations  by  the 
corporation  aggregated  $124,500,000  although  not  a  dollar  has  been 
disbursed  by  the  corporation  for  any  self-Uqmdating  projects. 

I  got  a  Government  agency,  not  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  to  estimate  how  many  men  would  be  employed  in  the 
projects  and  they  reported  only  28,808  persons  for  one  year. 

The  nearest  statement  I  could  get  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  was  that  approximately  81,500,000  hours  of  labor  would 
be  required  to  complete  these  projects  which  they  made  appropriations 
for,  but  no  disbursements. 

That  means  at  the  outside  that  one  year's  work  will  be  provided 
for  54,333  persons,  but  most  of  it  would  last  over  two  years. 

The  value  of  Federal  construction  and  maintenance  by  fiscal  years, 
ending  June  30,  was  as  follows : 

1931 _ $492,000,000 

1932 637,000,000 

1933 785,000,000 

Rouffhly,  an  increase  of  $511,000,000  in  1933  over  1928.  That  is 
the  onfy  increase. 

Public  expenditures  for  permanent  improvements  other  than  Fed- 
eral, exclusive  of  repairs  and  maintenance,  by  calendar  years,  were 
as  follows : 

1928. $2,821,000,000  1931 $2,452,000,000 

1929__ 2,838,000,000  1932 _   900,000,000 

1930... 3,064,000,000 

Railroads  and  all  public  utilities  by  calendar  years: 

1930 $4,000,000,000     1932 $1,200,000,000 

1931 2,410,000,000 

Contracts  awarded  (factories,  commercial,  and  residential)  by 
calendar  years: 


1928-.. $274,000,000 

1929 308,000,000 

1930 340,000,000 


1929 $3,400,000,000 

1930 1,950,000,000 


1931 $1,260,000,000 

1932 610,000,000 


One  specific  item — housing — illustrates  why  relief  is  the  only  thing 
that  is  going  to  meet  the  situation  immediately.  Time  after  time 
I  have  talked  with  housing  experts  in  New  York  City,  and  I  am 
going  there  again  to-morrow  for  a  further  conference  with  them. 

As  you  recall,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  amend- 
ment of  Senator  Wagner's  limits  loaning  of  money  for  housing  to 
mimicipal  housing  or  noncommercial  limited  dividend  housing. 

New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Texas,  I  believe,  are  the  only  States 
in  the  Union  where  that  is  possible  without  further  legislation,  and 
they  have  not  done  a  thing  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  do 
anything  at  once.  Whether  we  accept  any  of  the  statements  of  the 
technocrats  or  not,  the  outstanding  fact  is  we  shall  probably  have 
six  or  eight  million  people  unemploved  for  several  years  so  far  as 
any  foreseeable  situation  is  concerned  now. 


Another  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  the  Federal  Government  will 
have  to  pay  a  good  deal  of  the  cost  of  relief,  is  this.  We  have  heard 
about  the  youth  who  are  drifting.  It  is  out  of  the  question  that  the 
major  part  of  the  unemployed  should  be  permanently  maintained  in 
cities  where  the  cost  of  uving  is  so  enormously  high  as  in  New  York, 
Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  and  two  or  three  other 
cities. 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  unemployed  are  now  living  in  cities 
where  the  cost  of  living  is  two  to  four  times  what  it  is  in  small  towns. 

The  task  of  the  cities  and  States  is  to  transfer  several  billion  of 
taxes  now  levied  on  labor  products  to  land  values,  and  so  to  increase 
employment. 


probability 
by  taxation. 

You  probably  noticed  several  organizations  are  putting  on  a  drive 
for  more  sumptuary  legislation  to  prohibit  child  labor. 

I  would  like  to  read  just  a  few  lines  from  Doctor  Cundliffe's  report, 
and  then  take  up  the  latest  report  of  the  Ohio  Commission  on  Un- 
employment Insurance  to  show  that  valuable  as  unemployment 
insurance  is,  the  fact  is  we  have  started  about  one  decade  too  late 
to  enable  it  to  meet  the  situation. 

Professor  Cundliffe  makes  this  statement: 

The  rapid  multiplication  of  claimants  has  in  many  cases  destroyed  any  actu- 
arial basis  these  various  unemployment  insurance  needs  may  have  had  and 
turned  them  rather  into  mechanisms  for  the  redistribution  of  income.  In  the 
same  way,  economic  depression  inevitably  increases  the  cost  of  all  form  of  social 
relief. 

I  read  this  because  there  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union  today  in  which 
the  unemployment  insurance  plans  being  proposed  will  meet  the 
situation. 

These  arc  figures  from  the  report  of  the  commission  published  in 
November,  1932,  for  Ohio. 

In  1929,  total  wage  and  salary  payments  were  $1,925,000,000; 
in  1930,  $1,602,000,000,  a  reduction — I  use  roimd  figures — of  $323,- 
000,000.  In  1931,  wage  and  salary  payments  were  $1,221,000,000, 
a  reduction  of  $704,000,000;  in  1932,  total  wages  and  salaries  were 
$847,000,000,   a  reduction  of  $1,078,000,000. 

Now,  they  hold  in  this  report,  if  Ohio  had  acted  10  years  ago,  they 
would  have  accumulated  something  like  $173,000,000  with  which  to 
meet  a  wage  loss  of  over  $2,100,000,000  in  three  years,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  1932,  to  meet  a  wage  loss  of  $1,078,000,000;  even  on  the 
high  rate  of  insurance  payments,  to  meet  a  wage  loss  of  $1,078,000,000, 
they  would  have  had  a  little  over  $11,000,000  in  the  fund.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  ordinary  unemployment  insurance  is  not  a  practicable 
way  of  approaching  the  situation  to-day. 

I  do  not  want  to  quote  some  of  the  rather  caustic  coinments  of  some 
members  of  the  commission  on  that,  but  the  fact  remains,  it  is  out  of 
the  question. 

Public  works  can  not  be  gotten  imder  way  in  time,  neither  can 
housing  projects  nor  road  building,  though  valuable,  meet  the  present 
situation. 
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I  presume  \ou,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  members  of  your  commit- 
tee, are  familiar  with  the  report  on  planning  and  control  of  public 
works,  and  I  am  not  considering  the  question  of  getting  credit,  or 
getting  money  for  this,  but  the  physical  impossibility  of  puttmg  people 
to  work  at  once. 

This  is  a  statement— if  it  has  appeared  anywhere  else  in  your  record, 
of  course  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  it: 

A  statement  by  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  United  States  Treasury  of  the 
elements  of  procedure  and  time  involved  in  a  Federal  building  program,  represent* 
a_view  of  normal  operations,  as  follows: 

For  jobs  up  to  $100,000,  not  over  14  months. 

For  jobs  up  to  $250,000,  not  over  16  months. 

For  jobs  up  to  $750,000,  not  over  18  months. 

For  jobs  up  to  $1,500,000,  not  over  20  months. 

For  jobs  up  to  $2,500,000,  not  over  24  months. 

For  jobs  up  to  $5,000,000,  not  over  30  months. 

For  jobs  over  $5,000,000,  not  over  36  months. 

Those  who  advocate  construction  work  as  a  substitute  for  relief 
have  not  realized,  even  if  you  cut  the  time  estimates  one-half,  the 
length  of  time  required. 

Since  we  started  the  campaign  for  Federal  relief  in  July,  1930,  we 
have  discussed  it  all  over  the  country,  and  the  various  objections  to 
Federal  relief  have  not  been  answered,  and  the  suffering  is  going  on. 

Whether  we  are  going  to  get  out  of  this  situation  without  that 
violence  which  has  usually  accompanied  such  conditions  in  other 
countries  where  the  national  government  has  refused  to  act,  is  a 
matter  I  do  not  know. 

Then,  I  point  out  that  unemplojrment  resulting  in  distress  is  largely 
due  to  maldistribution  of  the  national  income,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  a  most  important  factor  in  redistributing  income  through 
taxation. 

I  will  notgo  into  that  because  I  am  going  to  take  that  up  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  just  as  soon  as  we  can  get 
them  to  start  on  revenue  revision,  but  I  just  checked  up  this  mormng 
on  the  preliminary  figures  on  income,  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasiuy,  which  shows  that  for  1931  a  little  less  than  2  per  cent  of 
the  families  in  x\merica  had  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total  income;  that 
is,  those  with  incomes  over  $5,000.  The  wealthy  feel  that  they  are 
being  taxed  too  heavily.  I  would  like  to  put  a  statement  into  the 
record  because  it  is  from  such  a  conservative  source — the  Chase  Eco- 
nomic Bulletin  of  the  Chase  National  Bank  in  New  York.  The 
statement  is  from  a  speech  by  Dr.  B.  M.  Anderson,  the  bank's 
economist. 

National  income  tax  paid  on  salaries  in  United  States,  France,  and  England  by 

married  man  vnth  one  child,  1932 


Income 


$1,000- 
$2,000- 
$5,000. 
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$2,240 
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The  national  income  tax  is  only  one  source  of  taxation.  If  account  be  taken  of 
local  and  indirect  taxes,  the  comparison  shown  in  the  table  is  essentially  unchanged. 
Furthermore,  if  account  be  taken  of  involuntary  social  and  insurance  contribu- 
tions, the  burden  on  the  average  Englishman  or  Frenchman  is  even  greater,  as 
compared  with  the  average  American,  who  does  not  make  such  contributions. 
Let  me  add  that  although  the  German  income  tax  rates  could  not  be  placed  on  an 
exactly  comparable  basis  with  those  by  the  other  countries,  they  are  the  highest 
of  all,  but  for  all  but  the  very  largest  incomes,  and,  taking  account  of  all  burdens 
on  the  citizen,  the  German  bears  the  heaviest  of  all. 

I  admit,  when  it  comes  to  $100,000,  England  and  France  are  much 
easier  on  them.  It  has  to  be  largely  through  that  form  of  taxation  on 
incomes  and  estates,  including  income  from  Government  securities, 
and  a  direct  tax  on  corporate  surplus,  that  this  relief  fund  must  be 
raised. 

Mr.  Stuart  Chase,  who  is  very  careful,  in  his  book,  A  New  Deal, 
quotes  a  noted  author,  Mr.  Scoville  Hamlin,  to  the  effect  that  about 
one-half  of  the  capital  investment  in  the  United  States  is  wasted  and 
not  used. 

You  probably  know  the  figures  recently  put  out  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  showing  the  overcapacity  m  every  line  of  mdustry, 
which  is  sununarized  as  follows : 

EXCESS   PLANT   CAPACITY 

Gray-iron  foundries  average  capacity  operated,  1926-1927,  was  48  per  cent. 

Grav-iron  foundry  production  was  in  September,  1930,  66  per  cent  of  the 
normal  3-year  monthly  average  rate.  Steel-foundry  operations  during  the  biggest 
of  all  years,  1929,  were  only  sufficient  to  fill  the  foundries  to  two-thirds  of  their 
rated  capacity. 

Steel  industry  operated  at  60  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  its  capacity  in  1929;  52 
per  cent  of  capacity  as  against  66  per  cent  in  September.  Average  for  first  9 
months  of  1930  was  70  per  cent,  as  against  96  per  cent  in  1929,  and  79  per  cent 
in  1928. 

The  steel  industry  in  December,  1929,  operated  at  about  66  per  cent  of  capacity. 

Heavy  machinery  builders  reported  activities  as  follows:  January,  1931,  60 
per  cent  of  capacity;  November,  1930,  63  per  cent  of  capacity. 

Shipyards  of  the  country  could  handle  50  per  cent  more  than  they  handled  in 
1929,  without  straining  facilities. 

Machine-tool  industry  operated  for  the  10  years  ended  1929,  at  65  per  cent  of 
its  capacity. 

Machine-tool  industry  operated  in  August,  1930,  at  approximately  60  per  cent 
of  capacity. 

Steel-miU  operations  were:  Februanr,  1931,  52  per  cent  of  capacity;  January, 
1931,  46  per  cent;  and  December,  1930,  39  per  cent. 

Tin-plate  mills  were  operating  in  1930  at  about  70  per  cent  of  capacity. 

Farm-implement  industry  operated  in  August  and  September,  1930,  at  approxi- 
mately 60  per  cent. 

Coal  industry  operated  in  1929  at  about  71  per  cent  of  capacity,  this  being 
better  than  the  average  for  the  preceding  7  or  8  years. 

Manufacturing  gas  industry  operated  at  about  66  per  cent  of  its  total  pro- 
ductivity in  1929. 

Cement  operations  for  the  12  months  ending  November,  1930,  were  at  62.6 
per  cent  of  capacity,  as  against  66.8  per  cent  in  the  preceding  12  months. 

Lumber  industry  operated  October,  1930,  at  a  rate  of  35  per  cent  below  this 
time  the  year  before  and  at  less  than  60  per  cent  of  capacity. 

Lumber  production  in  the  second  half  of  1929  was  below  average  production 
for  the  preceding  three  years  and  was  about  70  per  cent  of  the  normal  capacity. 

Lumber  and  paper  trades  had  a  large  overcapacity  in  1929. 

Pulp  production  in  October,  1930,  was  at  74  per  cent  of  mill  capacity,  as 
against  86  per  cent  in  October,  1929,  and  83  per  cent  in  October,  1928. 

Paper  mills  operated  December,  1930,  at  65  per  cent  of  capacity. 

Newsprint  mills  operated  in  January,  1931,  at  69  per  cent  of  rated  capacity,  as 
compared  with  85  per  cent  for  January,  1930. 
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60  kJ'l^KA^^^^^^^  ^^  ^'*''^  '""''^^  estimates  in  1921  was  overequipped  by  from 

Oil  production  capacity  was  in  1920,  48  per  cent  above  existing  requirement 
1929  refineries  operated  about  76  per  cent  of  their  rated  produftwrd^^ijy  in 

n^S*^?".''®  refineries  at  the  end  of  November,  1930,  were  operating  at  63  per 
cent  of  capacity  as  compared  with  72  per  cent  at  the  corresponding  time  Iwt 

1-n  ^So^^K?  organic  chemical  industry  in  general  had  a  capacity  for  production 

in  1929  which  considerably  exceeded  the  market  demand.     ^       ^   ""^  proaucwon 

Cotton  textile  industry  had  in  1929,  on  day  and  night  runs    a  nroductive 

Tool^indf,«J^^^''^  ^.'^"^"  ^^^J^'  ^^"*  ^'^^  140  per  VntTconsumptron    "^ 

ce^o'f^lSglTsS^^^^^^  ^^^^'^^^  ^«^'  »^"*  infrequently  achieved^O  per 

Wnn}?]'"'^*"^*''^!  operated  in  1929,  at  about  50  per  cent  of  its  capacity, 
ca  Jdty      ^^  ^^'  '^*"''*^'  ^^^^'  ^P^'**^  **  ^^^  *^"  ^  P^*-  <^^^  of  single  shift 

The   knitted-outerwear   machinery    industry   could   probably    Droduce   two 
garments  for  every  one  sold  in  1928.  pruuaoiy    proauce   two 

consume.'^''^*'"^  '"  ^^^  ^^  ^"'"'''^  ^*'"  ^^^'^^  *^®  capacity  of  the  country  to 
^ril**?"??^^^^^'  ^'^^  December,  1930,  the  men's  furnishings  and  shirt  industry 

^W  l^^^^f^"  ^"^  ^^  ?2gJ^^*y'  *^^  *^  ^*«^^  1»30,  at  60  per  cent^^^^^ 
Shoe  production  dunng  1929  was  probably  not  over  60  per  cent  of  capacity. 

I  can  not  prove  the  statement  that  over  one-half  capital  invested  is 
sXtMiti  t     *^  Pn^ege  of  putting  in  a  brief  summary  of  figures 

h/^jZ^'wlT^lts'^!^^^^  of  Overproduction,  by  ScovOle  Hamlin,  published 

The  authorities  quoted  are: 
A^cuHure.*  ^*^®'*'  ^^"'^''  agricultural  economist,  United  States  Department  of 

P  V'lSnv/P""*"'  ^j^'^^^^r  Jf®"^  ,'^!^®y  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
C.  E.  Bockus,  president  National  Coal  Association. 

±j.  P.  Salisbury,  statistician  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey 

Henry  P.  KendaU,  president  the  KendaU  Co. 

A   D.  Whiteside,  president  the  Wool  Institute  (Inc.). 

Thomas  B  Hill  president  the  Silk  Association  of  America  (Inc.). 

Hir  Henri  Deterdmg,  managing  director  Royal  Dutch  SheU  Cos. 

OVERPRODUCTION    IN    AQRICULTURB    AND    FORESTS 

(u1ji?t*^o'*^f'^  radically  wrong  with  our  largest  industry— agriculture.  Doctor 
Baker  goes  straight  to  the  cause.  The  farmers  continue  to  produce  more  than 
they  can  seU  at  a  profit.  The  use  of  marginal  land  for  crops,  instead  of  f or  tim- 
^L^fZ'^^  ^""^  pastures,  discourages  the  use  of  fertilizers.  The  failure  to  use 
policy  Ifesslntlar"''*^^^  ^"^  *^®  "^^  ^^  marginal  land.     A  new  national  land 

<5n^hf  ^I"^  T/ -7  ^^^eariy  300,000,000  acres  of  land  m  the  North  Central  and 
Southeastern  United  States  has  shown,  says  Doctor  Lip.nan,  that  40  per  cent  of 
liiil  ""^/^^^l-  ,  I"  his  opinion  the  farm  relief  oroblem  is  worid-wide.  When  we 
reheve  the  good  agncultural  land  from  the  unfair  and  destructive  competition  of 
Xffiff^'^''^^'  we  shall  pomt  the  way  to  a  more  prosperous  agriculture.  Our 
dUU,UUO,000  acres  of  arable  land  undergo  a  net  loss  of  3,000,000  to  4,000.000  tons 
of  nitrogen  annually.  ,       ,  w/  wvuo 

The  rate  of  depletion  of  our  timber  resources  discourages  the  farmer  from 
^^ri"^!,  *  °^f^g^^^^  H"^  to  tre^.  It  determines  in  large  measure  the  price. 
Jw  ^  ?}'  value  of  pulpwood  and  lumber  is  for  the  most  part  the  actual  labor 
cost  of  cutting  and  transportation.  The  cost  of  timber  growing,  fire  protection, 
ete.,  does  not  enter  into  the  price.  f*vvwviuu, 

When  the  waste  of  fire  and  excessive  cutting  are  both  taken  into  account,  it 
appears  that  the  rate  of  depletion  is  four  times  the  rate  of  growth  for  the  entire 
country.     Only  two-fifths  of  the  original  stand  remains. 
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OVERPRODUCTION   IN    COAL 

The  real  problem  of  the  bituminous  mining  industry  arises  from  the  existence 
of  excess  capacity.  The  industry,  explains  Mr.  Bockus,  has  acquired  the  habit  of 
expanding  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing  demand.  During  the  last  decade 
there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  demand.  The  average  annual  output  for  the 
three  years  1917-1919  amounted  to  532,000,000  net  tons,  while  during  the  years 
1927-1929  it  was  only  617,000,000  tons. 

The  unrestrained  eflfort  of  individual  operators  to  utilize  their  own  capacity 
when  conditions  in  the  market  made  it  certain  that  large  amounts  of  capacity 
must  go  unutilized  has  driven  the  price  of  bituminous  coal  to  its  present  unprofit- 
able level.  Low  prices  impose  a  limit  upon  the  percentage  of  coal  recovered  in 
mine  operations. 

The  British  Industrial  Transference  Board  reported  in  1928  on  the  excess  capac- 
ity in  the  coal  industry  of  Great  Britain.  The  board  found  that  there  were  at 
least  200,000  miners  permanently  out  of  a  job,  and  that  a  similar  situation  existed 
in  other  industries. 

OVERPRODUCTION    IN    OIL 

Competition  has  been  carried  too  far.  In  the  opinion  of  Sir  Henri  Deterding 
it  is  forcing  the  production  of  oil  in  excess  of  the  world's  needs.  The  big  com- 
panies are  compelled  to  create  duplication  of  facilities  and  a  corresponding  waste 
of  human  energy  and  capital.  The  consuming  and  producing  areas  of  the  world 
are  thrown  out  of  balance.  There  is  no  way  of  balancing  the  rate  of  exhaustion 
of  the  principal  sources  of  supply.  Conservation,  in  the  oil  industry  at  least,  is 
the  only  way  to  eliminate  the  evils  of  overproduction,  the  only  sensible  way  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos. 

As  in  the  cAse  of  so  many  other  industries,  the  oil  industry  in  this  country  is 
Bufifering  from  the  overexpansion  that  took  place  during  the  war  period.  Petro- 
leum production  was  greatly  increased,  explains  Mr.  Salisbury,  to  meet  war 
requirements. 

To-day  the  industry  with  a  world  market  for  4,000,000  barrels  daily  is  carrymg 
an  overhead  based  upon  actual  shut-in  production  of  5,950,000  barrels  per  day — 
more  than  48  per  cent  above  its  existing  requirements. 

With  daily  oil  production  nearly  always  exceeding  consumption,  above-ground 
storage  has  been  continuously  increasing,  and  during  the  last  seven  years  there 
has  been  accumulated  above  ground  in  the  United  States  alone  about  305,000,000 
barrels  of  crude  and  products. 

This  overproduction  is  far-reaching  in  its  eflfect.  The  overproduction  of  crude 
involves  the  overproduction  of  fuel  oil.  The  overproduction  of  fuel  oil  involves 
the  coal  and  oil  industries  in  wasteful  competition.  And  waste  in  production 
involves  waste  in  distribution. 
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OVERPRODUCTION   IN   THE   TEXTILES 

The  war-time  demand  for  cotton  goods,  says  Mr.  Kendall,  was  so  great  that 
every  mill  could  sell  its  output  at  a  profit,  and  production  was  accelerated  tre- 
mendously, especially  in  the  South  where  labor  laws  permitted  night  operation. 
The  long  hours  of  work  in  cotton  textiles  have  been  one  of  the  main  roots  of 
overproduction. 

Depressions  in  the  cotton-textile  industry  have  recurred  with  such  insistence 
that  they  may  be  said  to  have  become  chronic.  On  day  and  night  runs  the 
industry  has  a  productive  capacity  of  somewhere  between  135  and  140  per  cent 
of  consumption. 

It  is  futile  to  debate  whether  the  troubles  of  the  industry  are  due  to  overpro- 
duction or  underconsumption,  as  long  as  goods  are  produced  in  such  quantities 
that  they  can  not  be  absorbed  into  the  stream  of  demand  at  prices  permitting  of 
a  fair  profit. 

The  potential  capacity  of  the  wool  industry,  says  Mr.  A.  D.  Whiteside,  exceeds 
current  demand  by  a  wide  margin.  In  1927  the  consumption  of  woolen  and 
worsted  fabrics  amounted  to  approximately  $656,000,000,  as  compared  with  a 
maximum  manufacturing  capacity  of  $1,750,000,000  at  current  prices. 

Potential  production  for  the  weaving  and  spinning  divisions  of  the  woolen  and 
worsted  piece  goods  and  yarn  divisions  of  the  wool  industry  furnish  a  rough 
measure  of  excess  capacity. 
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Weaving  division: 

Potential  production ci  ^ac  nr^  nrui 

ActuaUonsumption..^ 

Spinning  division:        """  ^^' ^ 

i:t*S"af?in^s'^"pt:::::::: --pound...    232. 000, 000 

Percent .. /_       ' ^^ 83,109,139 

Wool-machinery  activity — combs : 

Per  cent  of  activity  to  total,  1924  70  7 

Average  for  12  months,  1928_ HI-IIIIIIIIIIIII  6^4 

Source:  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 

m  the  years  during  and  immediately  after  the  World  War,  says  Mr  HiU  milla 
were  started  m  hundreds  of  small  villages,  throughout  the  skte  of  PennsvivMS 

Fw  "^  M?^^^'  *^^  *.^'^^«^  *^^  N«^  England  States.  It  was  during  th^evtSre 
that  silk  manufacturers  found  themselves  in  the  same  position  wmanv  K 
^ups  that  were  bending  all  their  energies  to  meeting  demand  brimpro^^^ 

SwhzedT^l'?;?- ^'°'''^'  ^^S"^^^  plants,  multiple  shifts,^and  aU  the  oVeTfi^to™ 
utihzed  m  speedmg  up  production  of  this  type  of  merchandise. 

ITie  industry  must  find  an  answer  to  the  problem  of  adiustment  of  rmun 
production  to  a  product  controlled  by  style.       *"^""'^°'  °'  adjustment  of  mass 

OVERPRODUCTION   IN   THE    AUTOMOTIVE   INDUSTRY 

th  Jt*'?^  ^^^5^''*'''^  industry  of  the  United  States  maintains  a  reserve  capacity 
that  18  far  m  excess  of  normal  requirements.  Notwithstanding  this  potentiS 
?h^f  It'/^^V'  '*^  i'^crea^d  and  production  schedules  are  boosted  in  tCt^H^ 
that  sales  will  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  volume 

«20  000  nrfn*'''  ?f  *k®  ^""""^  P""-  '°''  P»-«d»ction  of  facilities  in  1930  more  than 
fh^;?^^i?^^nl^f^^  ^^  ^^""^  ^?^  ''^^  buildings  and  additions  to  plant,  and  more 
than  $10,000,000  for  equipment.     Packard's  plans  caUed  for  the  addition  of  37^^ 

feeTetc  '^*'''  ""'^'^"'  ^^'^  ^^"*^"  ^*^*'  Oldsmo^e  S^oSo  squaS2 

The  potential  output  of  the  automotive  industry  is  probably  inflated  in  nro- 
portions  not  far  different  from  those  of  many  of  ou?  other  indi^^triel  such  m 
coal,  oil,  agriculture,  etc  It  is  the  excess  of  potential  capac  ty  ^n  Xiur  bas!^ 
industries  which  constitutes  the  depressing  factor  in  modern  business 
ooi^"  kT?  ®,  "manufacturers  are  well  enough  informed  regarding  the  volume  of 
sales,  but  lack  information  as  to  the  rate  of  expansion  of  their  comDetitora  or 
the  rate  of  expansion  of  other  industries.  compeuiors,  or 

*  Yi!"^ti**^®  largest  actual  monthly  output  multiplied  by  12  gives  our  onlv  index 

^^er*^Tn\t^l,fr^^i^,"^  ^"*P"*  ^^^^^  ha^e  to  b^  °soKat 

f^H^fJ^mn  r  ^Hto'nobile  industry  changes  in  models  necessarily  slow  down 
production.     Continuous  operation  would  caU  for  larger  storage  facilities 

Based  on  the  output  for  April  of  last  year,  the  automotive  industrv Xd  a  theo- 
retical capacity  of  8  000,000  units.     This  is  nearlv  twice  as  many  asXv^^^^ 

^on?I^'l'Hl  f -r  ^  '''  ?r*^  Competition,  under  these  condit^ons^flik  to 
encourage  a  distribution  of  the  increasing  demand  between  existing  plants. 

^„nf^  ^'  Mf"^'  ""'^^  ^  ^^'f *  '°  *^®  ^^"'•^^  *^f  ^'"^^  **^e  automotive  industry  in  this 
country  will  grow  up  to  ite  present  probable  capacity  of  8,000,000  units  per  vear • 

llSYh^^'^!?  *^^*  '^T^r-  ^"*  ^«  «*"  n«*  afford^to  diWejgWd  the  si^p'e^fact 
,W2Q%?.^^1?**'''}  ''«'S?h^X^*'*S!?  'V^^  ^""^^  States,  danada,  and  Europe 
innnw  J^^  fK  ''''}^  ^,295  362.  The  United  States  alone  had  the  capacity  to 
supply  more  than  the  world's  requirements.  y**^^i^y  w 

npr  n^J^/i^f^i?  *^^  United  States  and  Canada  were  responsible  for  more  than  89 
per  cent  of  the  world's  total  production  of  motor  vehicles  in  1929.  as  compared 
with  88  per  cent  in  1928.  to  conclude  that  this  percentage  wil^oSe  to 
Xoi^'  °'  '^'''  ^  maintained,  is  to  discourage  the  grow?h  of  LnuSring 

♦i^i  w^®i  ?"*  analysis  the  automotive  industry  is  only  entitled  to  a  proportion  of 
Jni  «w  ^  T''"'^  ^^^^^  ^^^  food,  clothing,  ete.  To  anticipate  more  than  its  right- 
natfons        "''''''"^  '^  *""*  ""^  wasteful  competition  between  industries  and 

OVERPRODUCTION   IN    OTHER    INDUSTRIES 

fnim^^J^!''**^'^-*^'?®"*'*^  Engineers  Society  in  its  study  of  Waste  in  Industry 
found  Idle  capacity  m  many  of  our  industries.     The  committee  was  agreed  thS 
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productive  capacity  should  be  conservatively  based  upon  careful  study  of  normal 
demand.  Uniform  production  was  advised  as  a  way  of  coping  with  and  satisfy- 
ing nation-wide  variation  in  demand.  This  could  be  attained  through  storing 
in  slack  times  and  releasing  in  boom  times. 

The  potential  capacity  of  our  shoe  plants  was  very  large.  With  a  capacity 
of  1,760,000  pairs  of  shoes  per  day,  the  average  production  was  about  977,000 
pairs  for  a  300-day  year.  The  overequipment  in  the  printing  industry  amounted 
to  over  60  per  cent.  This  represented  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  idle 
equipment,  to  say  nothing  of  other  overhead  charges.  The  committee  found  that 
760,000  workers  in  the  coal-mining  industry  were  idle  during  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  year. 

The  steel  industry  in  the  United  States  has  a  rated  capacity  of  62,265,270  tons 
of  ingots  per  year.  Last  year  showed  a  record  output  of  56,433,473  tons.  The 
United  States  Steel  expansion  program  for  this  year  comprised  more  than  one- 
half  of  that  of  the  entire  industry.  An  averaged  expansion  of  1,200,000  tons 
has  been  realized  by  the  entire  industry  for  the  past  30  years.  This  year's 
expansion  program  called  for  4,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  Leonard  Kuvin  estimates  that  the  steel  industry  operates  at  60  to  80  per 
cent  of  its  possible  capacity.  In  the  February  issue  of  the  Taylor  Society  Bulle- 
tin, he  draws  attention  to  a  number  of  estimates  of  idle  capacity  in  other  indus- 
tries. Mr.  E.  F.  Du  Brul  estimates  that  the  machine  tool  industry  has  operated 
for  the  past  10  years  at  an  average  of  66  per  cent.  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Pogue  con- 
servatively estimates  that  the  oil  refineries  of  the  country  operate  about  76  per 
cent  of  their  rated  productive  capacity.  Mr.  H.  E.  Bates  estimates  that  the 
manufacturing  gas  industrv'  operates  at  66  per  cent  of  its  total  productivity. 
In  a  recent  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Edmund  Brown,  jr.,  esti- 
mates the  total  productive  capacity  of  the  Nation's  flour  mills  at  two  and  a 
half  times  their  greatest  production. 

In  the  study  of  performance  standards  the  American  Engineers'  Society  found 
a  wide  difference  between  the  standards  in  the  best  and  average  plants.  There 
were  boot  and  shoe  factories  where  the  output  was  2  pairs  per  man  per  day,  and 
others  where  it  was  12  paJrs.  There  were  blast  furnaces  where  it  took  one  man  an 
hour  and  12  minutes  to  produce  a  ton  of  iron,  and  other  blast  furnaces  where  it 
took  one  man  11  hours  to  produce  a  ton.  There  were  sawmills  where  the  output 
was  16  board  feet  per  man-hour,  and  others  where  it  was  323  board-feet. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  are  quoted  by  James  O'Connell  and 
John  P.  Frey,  for  the  statement  that  if  all  blast  furnaces  were  as  efficient  as  the 
most  efficient  the  present  production  of  pig  iron  could  be  attained  by  the  work 
of  3,000  men  instead  of  28,000;  similarly,  46,000  men  could  then  do  the  work 
now  being  done  by  292,000  men  in  sawmills;  420,000  miners  could  do  the  work 
now  requiring  760,000,  and  80  per  cent  of  all  brickmakers  now  employed  would 
be  out  of  a  job  if  the  brickmaking  machine  producing  49,000  bricks  per  hour 
with  one  worker  became  universal,  while  if  all  boot  and  shoe  factories  operated  as 
eflSciently  as  the  best  equipped,  28,084  workers  would  turn  out  the  same  amount 
now  done  by  196,585  workers. 

Some  authorities  in  this  country  estimate  that  our  machines  are  idle  over  30 
per  cent  of  the  time.  Mr.  Wallace  Clark  estimates  that  the  plants  in  which  he 
has  been  engaged  at  various  times  operate  at  40  to  60  per  cent  of  their  productive 
capacity. 

I  should  like  to  read  this  letter  dated  December  13  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  I  wrote  the  Secretary  to  find  out  what  capital 
investment  was  necessary  now  or  whether  instead  of  saving  for  capital 
investment  we  should  not  put  our  fimds  into  increasing  the  consum- 
ing power  of  the  public. 

I  would  Uke  to  quote  his  very  significant  letter: 

It  has  been  estimated  that  capital  investments  in  machinery,  buildings,  engi- 
neering projects  and  the  like,  approximated  $15,000,000,000  in  1929,  and  for 
1932  is  probably  running  at  less  than  25  per  cent  of  that  huge  total.  Perhaps  the 
only  way  to  answer  your  question  is  to  leave  it  to  you  to  determine  where  on  the 
business  cycle  1933  will  be  found,  but  the  capital  needed  during  that  year  will 
probably  be  between  those  wide  limits. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  we  do  not  need  to  put  any  very  large  amount 
into  capital  investment  when  the  existing  plants  of  various  kinds 
have  from  two  to  three  times  the  productive  capacity  of  the  possible 
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consuming  abiUty  of  the  American  people  plus  probable  foreign 
markete,  and  with  these  figures,  which  of  course  were  carefully  com- 
piled, 1  thmk  we  have  the  complete  picture  there  answering  the 
people  who  say  we  have  got  to  save  for  commercial  investment. 

We  want  to  make  three  specific  suggestions  with  reference  to  the 
Costigan-La  FoUette  bill. 

First  That  the  amount  be  raised  to  $1,000,000,000  to  be  made 
available  this  year. 

Second.  That  in  view  of  the  utterly  inadequate  standards  of  relief 
hitherto  adopted  m  every  State,  and  not  necessarily  because  they  do 
not  want  to  have  an  adequate  standard,  but  perhaps  through  inability 
to  meet  It,  that  your  appropriations  through  the  board  which  you  set 
up  shall  be  upon  the  basis  of  need,  regardless  of  what  has  been  done 
m  the  past.  If  it  is  not  on  that  basis,  as  we  construe  vour  bill  and 
please  correct  me  if  I  am  in  error,  you  are  practically  limited  with  a 
few  exceptions  to  following  the  amount  given  or  the  standard  of 
reliet,  accepted  in  the  past,  which  is  not  your  purpose 

I  reaUze  that  maybe  that  is  all  you  can  get  through,  but  if  it  is 
feasible,  and  I  thmk  you  will  find  that  the  organizations  throughout 
the  country,  many  of  them  rather  silent  on  the  question  of  Federal 
relief  last  year,  will  support  you  in  what  we  know  it  is  vour  desire  to 
do,  make  it  possible  for  the  Federal  Government  to  see^that  we  have 
and  adequate  standard  of  reUef. 

The  third  proposal  is  that  you  do  this  not  by  loans  but  by  taxes, 
and  I  realize  that  that  may  have  diflBculties.  I  do  not  need  to  say 
that  we  will  support  the  bill  if  you  do  not  get  this  through,  or  accept 
these  amendments.  We  will  back  the  bill  to  the  limit,  but  we  feel 
that  this  should  be  suggested  because,  in  the  last  war  in  which  we 
engaged,  we  went  m  debt.  It  was  a  war  to  make  the  worid  safe  for 
somethmg  or  other.  This  time  we  know  what  our  war  is  It  is  a 
war  agamst  special  privilege  here.  If  we  run  in  debt  again,  we  shall 
be  m  a  more  desperate  situation. 

The  last  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shows  that  the 
increase  in  the  interest  payments  by  the  Federal  Government  over  a 
period  of  two  years  (1932  to  1934)  is  nearly  $125,000,000,  or  nearly 
the  total  amount  that  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  has 
disbursed  for  reUef .     That  shows  what  going  in  debt  means. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  through  reUef  agencies 
has  distributed  roughly  $130,000,000,  and  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  paymg  about  $125,000,000  more  in  interest,  not  to  the  poor 
but  to  concentrated  wealth  because  it  would  not  tax  adequately 

I  will  point  out  also  that  this  $1,000,000,000  we  ask  is  less  than  $80 
per  unemployed  person.  It  is  a  Uttle  less  than  $80  per  unemploved 
person.  ^    -^ 

I  have  here  two  tables,  Mr.  Chairman,  published  in  The  Business 
Week  by  the  McGraw-Hill  PubUshing  Co.,  The  American  Consumer 
Market,  compiled,  I  think,  by  Dr.  Virgil  Jordan,  their  economist, 
lo  my  mind  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  proof  of  the  absolute  necessity 
for  your  bill.  It  analyzes  the  expenditures  and  savings  of  all  families 
with  varying  budgets  in  1929,  under  $1,000,  $1,000  to  $2,000,  $2,000 
to  $3,000,  and  up  to  over  $1,000,000.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
certam  facts  and  I  will  insert  these  tables  as  follows: 
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Table  21. — Distribution  of  consumer  expenditures^  by  income  groups,  1929 


Income  group  (thousands) 


$1,000  and  over... 
$fiOO,  under  $1,000 
$300,  under  $500. . 
$150,  under  $300.. 
$100,  under  $150.. 
$50.  under  $100... 

$26,  under  $50 

$10,  under  $25 

$5,  under  $10 

$3,  under  $5 

$2,  under  $3 

$1,  undar$2 

$1  and  undo- 

Institutions 

Total 


Goods 
and  ser- 
vices 
(millions) 


$87 

95 

127 

523 

481 

1,268 

2,002 

4,529 

5,614 

9.205 

12,004 

35,  506 

17,633 

1,799 


90,873 


Taxes 
(millions) 


$236 
132 
126 
209 
138 
285 
250 
211 
109 
197 
232 
347 
153 


2,685 


Savings 
(millions) 


$1,045 
567 
518 
563 
335 
712 


1,326 
941 
1,821 
1,455 
1,806 
485 


12,543 


Spent 

outside 

United 

States 

(millions) 


$207 
241 
320 
284 
312 
326 
336 
348 
239 
284 
260 
303 
89 
29 


3,578 


Total 
domestic 
(millions) 


$1. 161 

553 

451 

1,011 

642 

1.939 

2,885 

5,718 

6,485 

10,939 

13.431 

37,356 

18, 182 

1.770 


102,623 


Per  cent 
of  total 


L31 
.64 
.44 

.W 
.63 

1.89 

2.81 

5.58 

6  32 

10.67 

13.10 

36.44 

17.73 

1.73 


100.00 


Table  23. — Expenditure  budgets  of  American  consumerSf  by  income  groups^  19£9 


Food 

Housing 

Transportation. 

Savings 

Personal 

Clothing 

Recreation 

Health 

Social  activities 

Taxes 

Education 

Civil 

Total 


§ 


P.ct. 

33.5 

18.5 

14  4 

2.7 

9.0 

11.6 

2.3 

2.2 

L5 

.8 

LI 

24 


100.0 


a 
3! 


F» 


P.d. 
32.2 
15.8 
1&8 

4.8 
8.8 

las 

3.2 
2.6 
2.1 
.0 
L7 
L4 


loao 


P.et. 

2a7 

14.3 
16i0 

ia6 

12L8 

lai 

6.3 
3.0 
2.2 
L7 
2.6 
.8 


100.0 


a 
9! 


Zi 


p.et. 
14.8 
17.4 

ia8 

16.2 
13.6 
8.3 
7.5 
5.0 
1.5 
L8 
2.9 
.2 


100.0 


P.ct. 

ia4 

24.4 

a8 

14.0 
15.8 
6.4 
9.5 
3.2 
1.6 
2.5 

a2 

.2 


P.d. 

7.6 
2L7 

8.1 
21.9 
12.0 

3.5 

ia4 

6.0 
L7 
3.5 
4.6 
.1 


100.0 


l§ 


s 


p.ct. 

4.1 
19.6 

7.1 

3ai 

8.2 
L8 
12  2 
3.1 
22 
7.8 
3.7 
.1 


loao  loao 


p.d. 

22 
25.5 

4.4 

3L4 
6.2 
LI 
8.6 
26 
25 

12  6 
3.0 
(') 


loao 


9 


S 


P.d. 

L8 
26.3 

4.3 
35.1 

3.7 
.8 

6.9 

L( 

26 
14.5 

24 
.1 


100.0 


& 


S 


P.d. 

L7 
18.5 

4.0 
43.5 

22 
.9 

7.0 

LI 

25 
16.1 

24 
.1 


100.0 


p.ct. 
0.6 
5i4 
L2 
67.2 
LO 

.3 
3.2 

.7 

28 

1&3 

L2 

.1 


loao 


p.d. 
0.4 
3.9 

.6 
71.3 

.5 

.1 
L7 

.4 

3.6 

16.7 

.8 
(0 


100.0 


•o 


P.ct. 

a2 

1.8 
.2 

76.5 
.2 
.1 
.6 
.1 
27 

17.2 
.4 

(0 


100.0 


than  1  per  cent. 

These  tables  show  that  in  1929,  on  the  three  items,  food,  housing, 
and  transportation,  families  with  incomes  under  $1,000  spent  66.4 
per  cent,  families  with  incomes  of  $1,000  to  $2,000  spent  63.8  per  cent, 
and  those  with  incomes  of  $2,000  to  $3,000  spent  61  per  cent  of  their 
income,  while  families  with  incomes  of  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  spent 
only  4.9  per  cent,  and  those  with  incomes  over  $1,000,000  spent  2.2 
per  cent. 

On  food  and  housing  the  respective  percentages  were  52  per  cent, 
48  per  cent,  35  per  cent,  4.3  per  cent,  and  2  per  cent.  Families  with 
incomes  of  $1,000,000  and  over  spent  in  1929  only  $87,000,000  for 
goods  and  services  and  saved  $1,045,000,000,  while  families  with 
incomes  of  $3,000  or  less,  spent  for  goods  and  services  $65,143,000,000, 
and  saved  only  $3,746,000,000. 

Families  with  incomes  over  $1,000,000  saved  twelve  tinies  as  much 
as  they  spent  for  goods  and  services,  while  families  with  incomes 
under  $3,000  saved  only  about  one-eighteenth  of  what  they  spent 
for  goods  and  services. 
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There  is  onjy  one  other  point  that  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
and  that  is  that  the  principle  of  the  Costigan-La  Follette  relief  bill 
has  been  recognized  by  this  very  careful  report  on  medical  care 
for/the  American  people,  just  made,  as  you  know,  by  a  committee  of 
which  Secretary  Wilbur  was  chairman,  ai;id  it  is  very  significant 
that,  although  there  are  a  few  reservations,  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee have  advocated  Government  provision  of  medical  care  and, 
while  there  were  minor  differences  of  opinion,  here  is  what  they  say 
as  to  Federal  aid : 

In  the  least  prosperous  section  of  the  country,  particularly  those  areas  where 
pellagra,  hookworm,  malaria,  typhoid  fever,  and  tuberculosis  raise  the  morbidity 
and  the  mortality  rates,  and  where  the  people  have  pitifully  small  money  in- 
comes, the  Federal  Government  should  enable  State  and  local  governments 
to  provide  a  basic  minimum  of  good  medical  care. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  those  diseases  are  attributable,  not  all  and 
not  completely,  but  in  large  measure,  to  inadequate  income  and  inade- 
quate standards  of  food. 

The  Costigan-La  Follette  bill  is  infinitely  more  important  to  see 
that  these  people  get  adequate  food  than  the  proposal  that  when  they 
are  the  victims  of  the  conditions  over  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
naent  has  absolute  control,  the  Federal  Government  should  help  the 
cities,  counties,  and  States  to  take  care  of  those  victims. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  to  express  our  appreciation  to  you  for 
having  given  us  this  rather  long  time  to  present  our  arguments  for 
this  bill.  Of  course,  you  realize  that  all  of  the  figures  I  have  quoted 
are  Government  figures,  or  those  of  very  conservative  organizations, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  you  can  get  this  bill  enacted  and  if  there 
is  any  way  we  can  help  you  to  do  so  we  will  be  glad  to  do  it. 

We  trust  you  will  at  least  request  $1,000,000,000  and  let  the  oppo- 
sition come  from  those  in  both  branches  of  Congress  who  think  the 
Federal  Government  has  not  responsibihty  in  this  situation. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  election  last  fall,  while  not  determining 
anything  except  discontent,  served  notice  upon  all  those  in  politiciu 
life  that  the  American  people  have  an  absolutely  changed  conception 
of  the  responsibility  of  Federal  Government  and  the  Costigan-La 
Follette  Relief  bill,  is  an  effort  sincerely  to  meet  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  through  relief  as  the  only  immediate  prac- 
tical method  of  meeting  the  situation  while  we  are  working  out  at 
least  a  semi-intelligent  reorganization  of  our  economic  system. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Marsh. 

The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  Saturday 
morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  2.55  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  until 
10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Saturday,  January  7,  1933.) 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1933 

United  States  Senate, 

Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Manufactures, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  the  recess  of  Thursday,  at 
10  o'clock,  a.  m.,  in  room  212,  Senate  Office  Building. 
Present:  Senators  La  Follette  (chairman)  and  Costigan. 
The  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  will  be  in  order. 

STATEMENT  OF  PATTI  V.   BETTERS,   EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
AMERICAN  MUNICIPAL  ASSOCIATION,  CHICAGO,  III. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Betters,  will  you  please  give  your  full  name, 
address,  and  present  position? 

Mr.  Betters.  Paul  V.  Betters,  executive  director  American 
Municipal  Association,  which  is  the  national  federation  of  State 
leagues  of  municipaUties,  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  two  different  associations? 

Mr.  Betters.  No,  sir;  the  latter  is  an  explanatory  term,  because 
the  name  "American  Mimicipal  Association"  is  not  very  descriptive. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  organization? 

Mr.  Betters.  The  nature  of  that  organization  is  as  follows:  It  is 
the  national  federation  of  25  State  leagues  of  municipalities,  such  as 
the  Wisconsin  League  of  Municipalities,  the  New  York  State  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  the  Kentucky  Municipal  League,  and  22  other 
similar  organizations,  the  total  membership  of  which,  as  represented 
in  my  organization,  is  5,000  cities. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  that  work,  have  you  become 
familiar  with  the  fiscal  situation  that  confronts  these  cities? 

Mr.  Betters.  We  have  been  forced  to  deal  more  or  less  with  not 
only  the  fiscal  situation,  but  with  the  welfare  situation  by  reason  of 
this  fact:  As  you  know,  only  eight  States  in  the  United  States  have 
estabUshed  State  welfare  programs;  consequently,  a  major  part  of 
the  financial  burden  of  unemployment  relief  has  been  borne  by  the 
American  cities,  except  in  some  cases  where  emergency  relief  is  a 
county  function  adnunistered  by  the  county  government.  In  the 
administration  of  this  acute  condition  the  cities  have  been  forced  to 
carry  the  major  burden. 

As  a  result  of  this,  the  leagues  of  municipalities  have  been  forced 
into  a  very  important  and,  in  some  States,  a  paramount  position,  in 
connection  with  emergency  reUef.  For  instance,  in  Minnesota,  the 
director  of  the  league  is  the  Federal  relief  administrator.  In  Kansas, 
the  director  of  the  Kansas  municipal  rehef  is  the  relief  administrator 
in  the  governor's  administration. 
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The  association  has  actually  assisted  a  number  of  States  in  setting 
up  a  State  welfare  program.  I  think  that  explains  the  relationship 
we  have  had  between  the  national  organization,  the  States,  and  the 
leagues  particularly. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  give 
this  committee  any  data  which  you  may  have  bearing  on  this  general 
problem?  ** 

Mr.  Betters.  If  I  should  be  permitted  to  do  so,  my  testimony  will 
not  deal  with  the  two  things  generally  presented  to  the  committee. 
^  irst,  1  thmk  It  is  unnecessary  to  prove  the  relief  needs  of  the  United 
btates  to-day  The  facts  placed  before  the  committee  by  numerous 
technical  welfare  experts  have  amply  demonstrated  that  pomt: 
secondly ,  I  think  it  is  unnecessary,  in  view  of  the  preliminary  testi- 
mony which  has  been  given  and  testhnony  which  will  follow  this 
morning,  to  present  to  the  committee  the  absolute  necessity  and 
desu-ability  of  the  Federal  Government  actually  accepting  some 
tmanciaJ  responsibihty  for  unemployment  relief. 

Unless  the  present  relief  act— and  I  refer  to  the  emergency  relief 
reconstruction  act  of  1932— is  amended,  and  amended  immediately, 
It  is  impossible  to  predict  the  financial  consequences  affecting  Ameri- 
can  ci  ties . 

I  would  like  my  testimony  to  be  directed  particularly  to  the  neces- 
sitv  of  amending  the  present  act.  Prior  to  that,  however,  I  wish  to 
inform  the  committee,  that  as  the  result  of  special  action  by  the 
executive  committee  of  this  association,  I  am  authorized  to  approve, 
in  principle,  on  behalf  of  the  American  municipaUties  represented  in 
this  orgamzation,  the  La  FoUette-Costigan  refief  bill.  That  action 
was  taken  this  past  week,  prior  to  my  testimony  before  the  committee 

It  seems  absolutely  imperative  that  the  present  Federal  aid  for 
relief  be  changed  from  a  loan  basis  to  a  direct  grant  basis  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  We  particularly  feel  that  the  loan  basis  was  bad  enough 
as  passed  m  the  compromise  emergency  measure  last  summer,  but 
when  the  loan  basis  was  tied  up  with  the  Federal  highway  allotment 
advances  most  disastrous  consequences  have  occurred  in  many  States 
1  do  not  like  to  burden  the  committee  with  facts  to  present  that 
thesis,  but  I  think 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  very  pertinent  and  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  you  go  mto  it. 

Mr.  Betters.  As  the  committee  well  knows.  Federal  aid  for  high- 
ways IS  spent  entirely  on  rural  roads.     Not  one  cent  of  Federal  aid 
reaches  cities  m  spite  of  the  fact  that  New  York  aty,  for  illustration 
h.as  seyerd  hundred  miles  of  city  streets  which  are  a  part  of  the 
J^ederal-aid  highways. 

For  instance,  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va.,  which  is  a  comparatively 
small  city,  has  over  40  miles  of  streets  which  are  part  of  Federal-aid 
lughways. 

.u^  ^*?^  ^?  ^"^  out  that  aU  Federal-aid  road  funds  are  limited  by 
the  l^ederal  act  solely  to  rural  highways.  As  a  result  of  that  situa- 
tion, when  the  t  ederal  act  was  passed  and  when  the  $300,000,000 
was  authorized  by  Congress,  it  became  necessary  for  governors  under 
the  law  to  apply  for  loans.  Such  loans  were  to  be  repaid  by  State 
govemmente  out  of  future  Federal-aid  aUotments,  beginning  in  1935 
1  know  of  three  States  where  the  governor  planned  on  applying  for 
a  Ji  ederal  loan  for  unemployment  alone  and  when  the  highway 


concrete,  asphalt,  brick,  and  road  interests  in  that  State  learned  of 
that  situation  they  descended  upon  the  governor  and  attempted  to 
influence  him  in  every  way  not  to  request  a  loan  for  this  purpose; 
that  is  if  the  State  did  get  a  loan  it  meant  they  would  build  less  rural 
roads  after  1935.  I  also  want  to  point  out,  in  addition,  that  the  relief 
needs  are  usually  in  the  large  American  metropolitan  areas,  such  as 
Chicago.  Naturally  the  governor  is  in  a  very  precarious  position. 
He  does  not  like  to  apply  for  a  loan  in  behalf  of  a  large  city  when  he  is 
politically  responsible  to  a  rurally  dominated  State.  The  result  is 
that  many  Governors  have  acted  v^ery  tardily  in  behalf  of  loans  for 
their  States  because  of  the  tremendous  pressure  brought  by  rural 
commimities  in  the  States  who  see  their  road  program  jeopardized 

after  1935. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  accounts,  in  a  substantial 
measure,  for  the  failure  of  many  governors  to  apply  for  any  assistance 
under  the  terms  of  the  emergency  relief  act? 

Mr.  Betters.  I  know  it  has  accounted  for  delay  in  applications. 
As  you  know,  the  R.  F.  C.  did  not  authorize  any  loans  until  the  early 
fall  months.     It  accounts  for  that  delay. 

Secondly,  it  accounted  for  the  policy  in  one  or  two  States,  which  I 
think  is  most  serious — and  I  can  not  emphasize  my  criticism  of  one 
or  two  governors  any  too  much — ^in  shifting  the  application  from 
section  C  to  section  E;  in  other  words,  when  the  city  applied  to  the 
governor  for  relief,  the  governor  said,  "I  can  not  apply  for  funds 
because  it  is  going  to  mean  less  roads  for  a  great  many  of  my  constit- 
uents, but  I  will  do  this  for  the  city:  I  will  act  as  administrative  agent 
for  the  cities,  and  handle  your  needs  under  section  E."  Of  course  I 
do  not  have  to  amplify  on  the  situation  under  section  E. 

The  other  criticism  of  the  loan  basis,  aside  from  the  tying  up  of  this 
Federal  fund  with  the  highway  allotment,  is  this:  The  present 
emergency  relief  act  makes  it  almost  mandatory  that  almost  every 
State  take  the  pauper's  oath  before  they  can  get  funds.  I  know  that 
that  has  had  quite  an  influence,  and  Governor  Lehman's  message  to 
the  New  York  Legislature  this  week  certainly  pointed  out  that 
unless  the  Federal  relief  act  is  changed  immediately,  New  York  State 
is  not  going  to  take  the  pauper's  oath  to  get  loans. 

The  plight  of  Massachusetts  is  very  serious,  especially  Boston. 
The  same  is  true  of  Connecticut  cities,  and  I  want  to  bring  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee,  that  no  New  England  State,  except 
New  Hampshire,  has  applied  for  Federal  aid  and  the  only  reason  they 
have  not  applied  is  that  the  conservative  New  England  States  are 
not  willing  to  take  the  pauper's  oath  which  they  believe  they  must 
take.  I  am  not  sure  myself  that  the  Federal  act  requires  them  to 
take  it,  although  they  feel  that  it  does.  They  have  naturally  a  reti- 
cence in  applying  for  loans  on  that  basis.  While  that  is  happening, 
the  people  in  Boston  and  other  cities  are  in  desperate  circumstances. 
The  situation  is  so  bad  that  the  New  York  State  Conference  of 
Mayors  has  petitioned  Congress  to  authorize  Federal  reserve  banks 
to  lend  money  for  emergency  relief  piu-poses  from  Federal  reserve 
bank  funds.  The  cities  are  in  a  position  to  incur  debts  for  relief 
purposes,  and  they  are  willing  to  do  so  imtil  the  Federal  act  is  enacted. 

The  third  unwise,  and  I  think  very  unsatisfactory  situation,  in 
regard  to  this  loan  basis  is  the  fact  that  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
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S^«^''?*'*K  ^f^  taken  m  my  opinion,  a  very  unsound  position  with 
Zrth!^4t.*tir'"^  "l^i^**'  ^  '^^'P*'  additional  taxes  on  th^b^^s 
SiieftnS.'^  °"*  '"^'"^  ^"""^^  *"  ""'''  *^«^  unemployment 

leade'rs^of  the'C/^thi'J*"  **?  "'?r 'i*  '^  *^«  ^«*"°g  "^  t^e  political 

leaaere  ol  the  btate,  that  unless  the  State  imposes  additional  taxes 

mimediately  no  more  relief  will  be  forthcoming  "'"""»'  laxes 

Now,  unfortunately,  the  only  type  of  taxes  which  the  State  of 

Salin\r  S?  f  *^Ar^?°*-  ^^^  ^^  »  «^1««  ^aT  »  a  sde  Vx 
18  passed  in  Uie  State  of  Illmois  it  means  the  pushing  back  5  or  10 

the  St«l'*''vvw  ?rif  °^  *°J  ^•°""^'  *>''l«°««d  revfnue  policy  fo? 
the  State      What  the  State  needs  is  an  mcome  tax.    If  they  Pa^  the 

sales  tax  they  will  orego  the  income  tax  for  many  years.  The  reason 
they  can  not  pass  it  now  is  because  of  a  constitutional  restriction 
.  If  we  are  to  have  this  situation  wherebv  the  Federal  agency  can  sten 
m  and  say  a  State  shall  pass  a  certam  kind  of  tax,  I  thiXwTwUl  have 
developmg  in  the  States  tax  systems  which  will  ultbnately  wreck  thi 
whole  financial  systems  of  the  States.  This  statementT^verto  you 
as  the  result  of  a  study  of  the  financial  aspects  of  the  relief  sHuation 
I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  basis^whereby  a  Cerd  agency 
or  any  other  agency  can  tell  a  State  whether  or  not  iUs  receS 
enough  money,  \\lat  if  the  wealth  of  the  State  is  not  there '13 
If  iniposed  may  decrease  revenues.  There  are  so  mlmy  proble?^s 
mvolved,  that  the  idea  of  attempting  to  force  a  State  into  new^urZ 
of  revenue,  such  a^  the  sales  tax  within  a  State,  are  veiy  Sn^^and 
I  do  not  speak  so  because  I  am  necessarily  opposed  to  a  sal^t^'  Knf 

theT^o:^S?^'  "'*"  °^  *'^°^  *°  ^-^'^  «"t  aTi^^dZ'fys^m  for 
the  vanous  State  governments.  ^ 

relTef  a'ct.""^'"'''^'  ^^^^  ^  "'"'^^  ^PP^^  ^  "^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  Federal 
T  ^  ^  •^i'^^u  ^^  P®"^^^<i  to  do  so,  I  should  like  to  turn  now  to  what 

nf  wwf®  ^^^^  "."^l^  ^®^*^^  ^  ^  repealed  immediately,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  the  La  FoUette-Costigan  bill  is  passed  thltw^ 
are  gomg  to  have  in  our  American  citil,  particuirrirsome  citk^ 
that  have  gotten  funds  under  section  E,  defaults  which  wS  not  onlv 
imp^  mumcipal  credit  in  the  United  States,  but  the  w^le  gL^^^^^ 
credit  situation.  I  can  not  see  that  a  default  in  a  citvTthe  size  of 
Detroit  IS  going  to  have  no  effect  other  than  within  the  bounTariL^ 

v£!AtL  "'"^''-  ^'  ^^  '^'^'  '^'  ^^^^'  financial  cSof^hl 
r«W  ^o^  ^  provides  as  vou  know,  that  municipaUties  which  need 
rWn.«r  ^^T^^""^^^  "^.r^^  P^^^  ^^^  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
se^rn  eX^^^^^^^  orcoUaterafof  some  kind;  in  other  words,  aHha? 
section  b.  does  is  to,  m  the  first  place,  enable  a  State  comDlefPlv  to 
^cape  any  responsibility,  such  as  Governor  Bruckerof  iTcKn  d  d 
for  some  time.  In  other  words,  when  the  fii^t  unemplofment^^^ 
t^furtl  ^""^  P^^^rited  to  the  governor,  the  need  wrSZstrated 
the  lack  of  resources  was  demonstrated,  but  the  governor  Xsed  to 
act  m  behalf  of  the  city  of  Detroit  and  ^aid:  "I  ^U  d^notC  b^ 
Fklce'Sr^o.^^^  T'  appHcation  over  to  the  RecSction 

S  the  rey&r^^-/^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^"'^^^  under  section  E,- 

witH  the  result  that  the  city  of  Detroit  was  forced  to  issue  bonds  to 


post  this  collateral  and  while  I  am  not  intimately  familiar  with  the 
finances  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  I  do  feel  this,  that  any  additional 
bonds  issued  by  the  city  of  Detroit  for  relief  purposes  will  have  a 
most  disastrous  effect  upon  the  whole  financial  situation  in  that 

municipality. 

Section  E  gives  the  governor  opportunity  to  completely  shift 
responsibility  back  to  the  local  government.  I  do  not  think  Congress 
intended  that,  and  I  do  not  think  section  E  was  written  in  for  that  pur- 
pose at  all.  But  that  is  how  it  has  worked  out.  It  has  worked  out 
that  way  in  Washington,  with  a  very  large  and  substantial  loan  to  the 
city  of  Seattle;  it  has  worked  that  way  in  Michigan,  Flint  being 
required  to  take  loans  under  section  E  by  reason  of  the  State's  refusal 
to  do  anvthing  on  its  part  to  help  meet  the  situation. 

Now  the  third  aspect  of  section  E  is  that  it  discriminates  in  the 
treatment  of  cities  as  between  States.  For  mstance,  when  the  city  of 
Detroit  got  its  loan,  it  got  it  under  section  E,  and  it  had  to  post  col- 
lateral, and  ultimately  those  bonds  will  have  to  be  borne  by  the 
general  property  owners  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  it  has  added  to  the 
burden  of  the  home  owners  in  Detroit.  On  the  other  hand  Chicago, 
by  reason  of  a  different  attitude  on  the  part  of  Governor  Emerson  of 
that  State,  has  gotten  funds  for  the  State  of  Illinois  under  section  C 
and  90  per  cent  of  them  have  gone  to  Chicago;  in  other  words,  90 

Ser  cent  has  been  placed  in  Cook  County.  Just  because  Chicago 
appens  to  be  in  Illinois  and  just  because  Detroit  happens  to  be  m 
Michigan  and  we  have  two  governors  with  varying  ideas  of  State 
responsibilities,  one  city  is  forced  to  issue  bonds  for  relief,  whereas 
another  city  gets  funds  for  reUef  purposes,  with  the  State  acceptmg 

some  responsibility.  j    r  ox  ^ 

We  are  accustomed  to  thinking  of  State  boundaries  and  of  btates 
as  sovereign  agencies;  yet  unfortunately,  with  this  varying  attitude 
of  the  48  governors,  it  has  resulted  m  inequitable  conditions  as 
between  cities  in  various  States;  in  other  words,  simply  because  the 

fovemor  of  one  State  takes  a  certain  point  of  view,  the  cities  m  that 
tate  must  issue  bonds,  while,  within  50  miles  away,  because  a  gov- 
ernor in  another  State  takes  a  different  point  of  view,  that  city  does 
not  have  to  issue  those  bonds.  .     i       •  i 

The  fourth  point,  in  regard  to  section  E  of  the  act,  is  that  it  merely 
accentuates  and  stimulates  bankruptcy  in  our  American  cities;  m 
other  words,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  purchases  bonds 
which  no  reasonable  banker  would  purchase,  knowing  the  financial 
condition  of  the  cities.  Detroit  could  not  sell  its  relief  bonds  to  any 
reasonable  banker;  consequently,  it  had  to  go  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  and  although  authorized  to  do  so,  it  has  stimu- 
lated financial  chaos  in  those  cities  which  have  applied  under  section  E. 
I  should  mention,  in  summarizing  this  testimony  in  regard  to  section 
E,  that  fortunately  most  loans  have  been  made  under  section  C,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  is  any  reason  why  the  necessity  of  the  immediate 
repeal  of  that  measure  should  not  be  considered  by  the  committ^. 
Even  under  section  C— and  I  do  not  believe  this  has  been  made 
public  even  in  Washington— some  States  which  have  gotten  funds 
under  section  C  are  compelling  municipalities  and  counties  to  make 
contracts  with  the  State  that  they  will  repay  the  money  to  the  State 
within  a  certain  period.  In  other  words,  when  Detroit  secured  its 
second  loan,  Governor  Brucker  made  the  city  of  Detroit  make  a  con- 
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tract  ^ith  the  State  that  it  would  repay  the  money  to  the  State. 
Iherefore,  the  total  burden  of  rehef  expenses  has  become  a  burden  on 
the  home  owners  of  Detroit. 

I  know  of  one  or  two  other  instances  of  other  States  where  the  State 
govemnient  IS  takmg  that  attitude,  that  they  will  make  the  locaUties 
pay,  and  that  has  conie  about  by  reason  of  the  hnportmiate  and 
mfluential  pressure  of  the  road  interests  who  desire  to  see  their  roads 
grant  not  decreased. 

Senator  CosTiGAN.  Do  you  know  how  many  loans  have  been  made 
under  section  E? 

Mr.  Betters.  I  do  not  have  the  figures.  Senator.  I  have  the 
mformation  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  issued  as  of 
January  1 ,  giving  the  total.  It  amounted  to  a  substantial  sum.  The 
h^t  Detroit  loan  was  $1,800,000.  The  first  Seattle  loan  was  $600,000. 
1  hose  are  fairly  substantial  amounts  which  have  to  be  repaid. 

Advances  for  unemployment  relief  made  by  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to 

and  including  January  6,  19S3 


Total. 


State 


AlAbama 

Arizona ".S."..'S.'.'.'.'.'S. 

Arkansas \\ 

California IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Colorado -imillll'I*""""'"* 

Connecticut VSJ.'S.'.'.'.'.'.'.' '.'.'. 

Delaware 'Si'S.'SS.'.",'."" 

Florida "millllll* 

Georgia ..'..'".'.'.'. 

Idaho ** 

niioois ....'.'., 

Indiana '.'.'.'.'.". 

Iowa rilllll 

Kansas IIIIIIIIIIIII" 

Kentucky Ilini"!         

Louisiana '".'.'.'.'..'.'." 

Maine 1111111111111 

Maryland -milllllir' 

Massachusetts— ......II1"I^II'*'3IIII 

Michigan. -11^111111111*'*' 

Minnesota Iirillllllll 

Mississippi rrrrrrmmr     *" 

Missouri V.'.''.'.''.".'.'. 

Montana I 

Nebraska 

Nevada '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

New  Hampshire '..'.'.'.'. '.'. 

New  Jersey — IIIIIIIIIIII'I 

New  Mexico III" 

New  York "\       

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio... "_"_ 

Oklahoma. "Ill ' * 

Oregon IIIII 

Pennsylvania "IIIII 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina " * 

South  Dakota ','. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah ',',,'.'_ 

Vermont- ' 

Virginia HHH 

Washington 

West  Virginia "" " 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming HI " 

Hawaii ' 

Puerto  Rico 


Under  sec. 
1(0 


$528,704 

206,200 

2,743.708 

'2,'26i,'648' 


2;  668, 153 

486.064 

631.095 

25.723.228 

1.776.404 

"'i.'sos.'ws' 

2.562.458 
4.751,333 


9.386.220 
1.351,843 
2,  739.  426 
1,158,118 
1, 037, 438 

""m'm 

607.420 


Under  sec. 
1(e) 


|G.  770. 000 
87,"866 


9^800 
i,'386*666' 


6, 175, 929 

2.178.308 

238.538 

26, 705, 446 


2.116,000 


100,680 
3,472.901 


135,200 
1,303.995 

789,  036 
4. 135. 134 
1,996,589 

553,700 
4.610,571 
8, 304, 770 

367.435' 
360,000 


1.076.000 


124.308,798 


13.623.381 


Total 


$528,704 
50ri,200 
2,743.708 
None. 
2,201.048 
None. 
None, 
a;  668. 153 
486.084 
631.095 
32;  493. 228 
1.775,404 
87,800 
1,806^095 
2, 652, 458 
4,761.233 
None. 
None. 
None. 
11,501.220 
1.351.843 
2.  739,  A2b 
1,158.118 
1. 037, 438 
None. 
119,267 
667,420 
None. 
90.800 
None. 
1,386.000 
100,680 
9, 648, 830 
2,178,308 
238,538 
26. 705. 446 
None. 
135,200 
1,393,995 
789,036 
4. 135, 134 
1.996,689 
None. 
2.113.206 
1,628,700 
4. 610, 671 
8,304,770 
None. 
307,435 
360,000 


137,982,179 
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The  two  criticisms  in  regard  to  sections  C  and  E  both  lead  to  this 
general  feeling  that  under  our  present  system  of  relief  to-day  we 
have  48  different  ideas  of  how  relief  should  be  administered  and  48 
different  ideas  as  to  who  shall  pay  for  it.  I  think  it  is  almost  imperative 
on  behalf  of  the  cities  that  we  get  some  uniformity  from  Washington 
both  in  regard  to  the  financial  situation  and  in  regard  to  relief  needs. 
For  instance,  not  1  cent  of  the  Federal  funds  advanced  to  the  State 
of  Virginia,  in  behalf  of  Virginia  counties,  and  cities,  has  been  used 
for  direct  relief.  Governor  Pollard  of  Virginia  has  taken  the  position 
that  such  funds  should  be  used  only  on  work  relief.  You  can  not 
use  all  those  funds  on  work  relief.  It  is  impossible  to  find  work  for 
everybody,  especially  when  one-third  of  the  population  is  unemployed. 
For  instance,  in  one  village  of  Wisconsin  there  is  only  one  person 
employed  and  in  Racine  and  Kenosha  one-third  are  on  relief.  It  is 
impossible  to  provide  irork  relief  when  the  general  level  of  unemploy- 
ment is  so  high.  So,  without  any  direct  control  by  the  R.  F.  C. 
over  relief  administration  in  the  States,  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
the  cities  are  prevented  from  giving  direct  relief  and  are  forced  to 
find  work  relief  projects  which  are,  m  many  instances,  unnecessary, 
in  order  to  get  Federal  funds. 

Not  only  that,  we  have  some  States  where  the  governor  absolutely 
refuses  to  apply  for  relief  even  though  necessary.  I  do  not  know 
why  Governor  Bryan  has  not  applied  on  behalf  of  Nebraska.  I  know 
there  is  need  in  Omaha  and  other  cities,  but  under  the  Federal  law 
it  is  all  up  to  the  discretion  of  the  governor.  I  think  that  is  a  respon- 
sibility too  centralized,  in  view  of  the  number  of  starving  people. 
The  relief  afforded  under  the  La  FoUette-Costigan  bill  is  necessary 
by  reason  of  this  situation. 

I  do  want  to  mention,  in  passing,  that  some  governors  have  taken 
a  very  social-minded  point  of  view.  Some  of  the  first  States  to  apply 
for  relief  realized  the  necessity  for  such  an  attitude,  such  as  Wiscon- 
sin. Illinois,  also,  has  taken  a  very  liberal  point  of  view.  However, 
generally  speaking,  unless  we  get  some  uniformity,  we  will  retain 
these  48  different  ideas  of  reUef . 

The  other  point  in  regard  to  necessity  for  Federal  relief  is  the  fact 
that  this  policy  of  hand  to  mouth  advances  by  the  R.  F.  C.  is  most 
detrimental  to  any  systematic  planning  on  the  part  of  local  authori- 
ties. For  instance,  m  Chicago,  every  two  months  there  is  a  crisis 
and  the  press  blazons  out,  "No  more  funds  available  for  relief  of  the 
poor.**  Think  of  the  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  people  who  do  not 
know  whether  they  will  get  any  food  for  the  next  month !  The 
result  is  that  every  two  months  Mayor  Cermak  and  Mr.  Ryerson 
tramp  down  to  Washington  and  get  another  allotment  and  go  back 
and  feed  the  people  for  another  two  months  and  then  have  to  repeat 
the  performance. 

I  think  if  we  are  to  get  any  constructive  planning  on  the  part  of 
local  welfare  people,  we  have  to  get  over  the  idea  of  month  to  month 
and  bi-monthly  advances  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  That  is 
•exactly  what  the  La  FoUette-Costigan  relief  bill  would  do.  It  would 
completely  eliminate  that  very  disastrous  consequence. 

Now,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  I  should  like  to  mention 
briefly  just  what  have  been  the  two  major  effects  on  the  cities  in  this 
acute  relief  situation.  The  first  is  the  financial  effect  and  the  second 
is  the  effect  on  the  functioning  of  city  governments  in  providing 
essential  services  to  citizens. 
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The  financial  effect  has  caused  several  things;  first,  an  imwise 
issuance  of  bonds  for  relief  expenditures.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
any  sound  financial  planning  in  the  United  States.  I  think  everybody 
who  has  given  any  thought  to  relief  spending  in  cities  is  of  opinion  that 
the  issuance  of  bonds  for  current  expenditures  is  unsound,  and  yet 
millions  of  bonds  have  been  issued  by  the  cities  to  meet  relief  needs 

Strangely  enough,  in  Michigan  the  legislature  authorized  the  cities 
to  issue  bonds  and  the  State  Supreme  Court  upheld  it,  saying  that  un^ 
employment  was  a  calamity,  and  under  the  guise  of  a  ealamitr 
Michigan  cities  could  issue  bonds. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  permit  municipahties  to  issue  bonds,  we  are* 
going  to  have  a  most  serious  credit  situation  facing  our  American 
cities.  There  are  abeady  a  number  of  defaults  and  there  will  be 
many  more.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  defaults  are  impending  to-day. 
The  situation  is  so  bad  that  we  have  petition  from  a  number  of  our 
leagues,  from  a  number  of  our  American  cities,  to  petition  Congress 
to  authonze  the  R.  F.  C.  to  purchase  refunding  bonds  of  municipaU- 
ties  because  the  banks  can  not  buy  them.  The  city  of  Chicago  last 
week,  as  the  result  of  fair  consideration  by  the  bankers  of  that  city 
authorized  a  refunding  plan  for  the  city  of  Chicago  of  $24,000  000 
worth  of  bonds  which  came  due  on  January  1.  If  the  bankers  had 
not  done  that,  there  would  have  been  complete  financial  chaos  in  the- 
city  of  Chicago. 

In  the  city  of  Detroit  some  $20,000,000  worth  of  bonds  came  due  iir 
January,  and  it  was  necessary  for  a  special  session  of  the  legislature- 
to  be  called  to  authorize  the  refunding  of  those  bonds. 

This  situation  is  becoming  so  bad,  with  bonds  coming  due,  that 
cities  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  some  method  must  be  worked 
out  to  continue  payment  of  the  bonds.  If  we  are  to  continue  issuing 
rehef  bonds,  I  hesitate  to  say  what  the  effect  will  be  on  the  credit  situa- 
tion facing  the  cities. 

Now  the  most  important  effect,  aside  from  the  financial  effect,  haa 
had  to  do  with  the  cripphng  of  essential  services  to  our  cities.  It  is 
ahnost  unbelievable  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  by  our  American 
cities  to  retrench. 

That  has  been  necessary  for  two  reasons :  In  the  first  place,  there 
has  been  a  definite  demand  for  economies  in  the  United  States  which 
has,  m  many  places,  resulted  in  the  storming  of  city  halls  and  county 
courthouses.  The  people  demand  retrenchment  in  cost  of  Govern- 
ment, but  the  unfortunate  part  has  been  that  they  are  forced  to- 
reta-ench  when  relief  expenditures  were  increasing,  at  the  expense  of 
other  functions  of  Government,  with  the  result  that  such  functions 
as  education,  hbraries,  parks,  recreation,  fire,  and  poUce  servicer 
have  been  cripphed  very  definitely. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  interested  in  that  aspect  of  the  situation. 

VT    ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^®  ^^^^  detailed  information  on  that  point? 

Mr.  Betters.  I  can  only  say  to  you,  and  point  out  one  or  two- 
cities  where  some  results  of  that  retrenchment  are  noticeable.  I 
think  Mr.  Chatters  presented  it  in  previous  testimony— first  in  the- 
issuance  of  scrip  and  nonpayment  of  salaries .  For  instance,  employees 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  are  permitted  to  be  on  the  relief  rolls,  even 
though  employed,  because  they  have  not  gotten  their  salaries.  In 
other  words,  they  are  fully  employed,  but  are  permitted  to  apply  for 
reiiei . 


That  situation  is  one  that  I  see  no  justification  for — a  man  being 
employed  and  yet  required  to  be  placed  on  the  relief  rolls.  Further- 
more, there  have  been  instances  of  policemen  resigning  to  get  their 
pensions  rather  than  remain  in  the  service.  Their  pension  is  certain, 
and  they  would  rather  resign  and  take  $100  certain,  than  stay  on 
with  a  $200  salary  and  be  uncertain  of  receiving  it. 

Just  recently,  two  weeks  ago,  there  appeared  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
a  publication  by  the  American  Library  Association  which  contained 
the  most  disastrous  tales  about  how  hbrary  services  have  been  cur- 
tailed as  the  result  of  the  demand  for  economies.  I  want  to  mention 
one  thing,  that  here,  in  this  very  chaotic  condition  in  the  United 
States,  with  people  unemployed,  these  useful  social  services  should 
be  carried  on  unless  we  are  to  see  the  morale  of  the  people  dropping 
continually.  People  need  libraries  and  parks,  and  we  are  doing  in  the 
United  States,  by  the  crippling  of  these  social  services,  just  the  exact 
opposite  that  England  is  doing. 

Last  summer  I  visited  England,  and  one  point  brought  out  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  several  cities  was  that  in  times  of  depression  the 
Government  must  carry  on  the  social  services  more  than  ever.  In 
England  they  have  stimulated  them.  In  England  you  will  find  in 
the  cities  and  in  the  central  government  they  have  built  workshops 
where  workmen  can  go,  and  have  done  a  number  of  other  things. 

I  can  not  emphasize  too  much  that  our  schools,  our  parks,  our 
libraries  and  our  recreational  centers  and  even  our  essential  safety 
services,  such  as  fire  and  police,  have  been  affected  most  seriously  by 
reason  of  the  demand  for  retrenchment  which  the  cities  have  been 
forced  to  meet. 

I  think  the  present  relief  biU  before  the  committee  is  the  most  sane 
bill  that  can  be  drawn,  and  especially  so  in  regard  to  distribution. 
For  instance,  the  need  in  the  IJnited  States  is  now  pretty  general. 
The  40  per  cent  allotment  to  States  would  meet  the  need  generally 
throughout  the  United  States  and  would  be  equitable,  I  bdieve,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  there  is  practically  no  State  which  does  not  need 
Federal  funds. 

In  the  second  place,  I  think  the  Federal  relief  act  by  setting  up  the 
emergencv  section  of  the  bill  does  offer  a  real  opportumty  for  the  really 
distressed  areas,  such  as  large  metropolitan  centers,  to  secure  the 
funds  which  they  need,  in  addition  to  the  allotments  under  the  40  per 
cent  section. 

While  the  two-thirds  restriction  as  embodied  in  the  act  may  be 
imwise  in  specific  instances,  where  a  locality  has  absolutely  exhausted 
its  resources  and  can  not  do  anything  more,  by  reason  of  the  strait- 
jacket  in  which  the  city  finds  itself  in  regard  to  levying  additional 
taxes,  if  the  Federal  allotment  is  limited  to  two-thirds  of  the  local 
expenditures,  it  may  be  insufficient,  but  I  think  generally  speaking^ 
even  that  section  would  work  out  satisfactorily. 

Senator  Costigan.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  it  would 
be  insufficient? 

Mr.  Betters.  I  do  not  know  what  Chicago  can  do  in  raising  any^ 
additional  funds. 

Now,  as  for  the  State,  the  State  government  could  raise  additional 
funds,  but  the  type  of  funds  and  type  of  taxes  which  it  should  levy 
in  order  to  have  a  balanced  tax  system,  are  ones  which  can  not  be 
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increased  or  legislated  upon  in  an  emergency.     They  require  con- 
stitutional changes. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  State  of  Wisconsin  can  make  further 
increases.     It  has  gone  the  Hmit  in  that  respect. 

Senator  Costigan.  You  are  aware  that  private  contributions  are 
included  in  ''other  contributions"? 

Mr.  Betters.  Yes.  In  my  own  city  the  private  relief  chest  is 
finding  it  very  difficult  to  raise  the  funds  it  started  to  raise. 

Congress,  of  course,  is  interested  in  seeing  that  the  funds  that  are 
made  available  to  States  actually  reach  the  destitute  people  and  I 
reahze  that  Congress  can  not  provide  for  absolutely  central  control 
over  the  distribution  on  the  part  of  the  State  governments,  but  I  do 
feel  we  should  have  some  method  to  insure  tbat  the  State  govern- 
ment will  equitably,  in  turn,  distribute  these  funds.  I  thmk  that 
perhaps  can  be  worked  out  by  some  rules  and  regulations  which  can 
be  formulated  by  the  Federal  board,  but  1  do  want  to  mention  just 
one  or  two  problems  which  may  arise. 

After  the  40  per  cent  is  gone,*then  the  application  on  the  part  of  the 
State  is  on  the  basis  of  need.  But  where  you  have  a  city  that  says 
it  has  a  need  and  can  demonstrate  it  and  a  Stat«  refuses  to  take 
action,  I  think  there  should  be  some  legislative  authority  in  the  act 
to  provide  for  the  right  of  an  appeal  by  a  municipality  where  the 
governor  may  not  be  m  sympathy  with' such  municipality — a  right 
to  apply  and  present  its  case  direct  to  the  Federal  board. 

Fortunately  there  have  not  been  a  great  number  of  such  instances, 
but  under  our  political  system,  you  can  see  very  easily  in  a  State 
which  has  one  large  metropohtan  area,  headed  by  a  mayor  who  may 
be  of  a  different  political  party  than  the  governor,  and  where  the  gov- 
ernor has  not  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  that  city's  needs,  I  think 
some  provision  should  be  made  to  take  care  of  that  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  the  governor  did  not  run  well  in  that 
community,  which  may  account  for  his  attitude. 

Mr.  Betters.  In  one  case  I  believe  one  governor  was  defeated  on 
account  of  his  attitude  on  the  relief  problem  and  he  was  defeated  in 
that  community. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  that  instance  in  mind.  I  visited  that 
locality  in  the  fall  and  was  informed  by  the  officials  of  the  city  that 
they  attributed  the  governor's  attitude  to  his  failure  to  make  a  good 
political  showing  in  the  campaign  in  that  community. 

Mr.  Betters.  I  do  want  to  bring  out,  however,  that  you  have  these 
large  metropolitan  centers  in  the  United  States  that  absolutely 
transcend  the  importance  of  the  States  in  which  they  are  located. 

The  second  pomt  is  that  if  the  committee  conceives  it  to  be  a  wise 
procedure,  I  do  think  it  woidd  be  advisable  to  incorporate  in  the 
Ijb.  FoUette-Costigan  relief  bill  a  provision  making  it  permissible  only 
for  municipalities  over  100,000  in  population,  to  deal  directly  with 
the  Federal  board  when  the  State  authorities  approve  it.  I  say  that 
for  two  reasons;  one,  it  insures  equal  treatment  and  the  second  is 
that  I  feel  that  a  number  of  States  where  there  is  one  large  metropoli- 
tan area  and  the  balance  of  the  State  is  rural,  the  State  government 
would  prefer  not  to  have  the  municipal  relief  problem  occupy  such 
an  important  position  in  the  relief  needs  of  the  State,  because  the 
State  board  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  say  all  the  relief  funds  are 
going  to  the  city  and  the  rural  communities  are  not  getting  anything. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  our  large  cities  have  competent  staffs 
and  personnel  and  can  go  their  way  unassisted  by  the  State. 

I  do  not  think  the  Milwaukee  organization  gets  much  assistance 
from  the  State  organization  in  Wisconsin.  I  believe  if  you  could  meet 
this  need  you  would  meet  many  of  the  present  necessities.  Cook 
County,  two  w^eeks  ago,  by  action  of  the  State  Emergency  Commis« 
sion,  was  divorced  from  the  State  relief  set  up  in  Illinois  and  is  now 
going  its  own  way  as  a  seperate  entity.  If  we  can  do  that  in  every 
instance  to  the  cities'  advantage  and  the  States'  advantage  it  should 
be  made  permissible  and  they  should  be  enabled  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  tantamount  to  creating  a  metropolitan  dis- 
trict  which  would  be  permitted  to  apply  directly  to  this  board? 

\Cr  Betters    Yes  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  authorities? 

Mr.  Betters.  Yes,  sir.  I  know  it  is  not  up  to  Congress  to  see  that 
State  administrators  properly  treat  everybody  within  the  State,  but 
I  do  feel  that  by  proper  legislation  on  the  Federal  Government's 
side  we  can  avoid  many  pitfalls  of  a  political  character  which  arise. 

I  want  to  point  to  the  committee,  for  example,  that  45  per  cent  of 
the  American  people  live  in  96  metropolitan  areas  within  the  United 
States;  in  other  words,  45  per  cent  live  in  just  96  areas  of  this  char- 
acter about  which  I  am  speaking,  and  if  we  measure  importance  on 
a  revenue  basis — how  much  they  spend — we  find  that  the  10  largest 
governments  in  the  United  States  are  the  Federal  Government,  4 
States  and  5  cities  and  on  anv  basis  you  mention,  some  of  our  large 
cities  are  in  position  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  in  regard  to  relief 
administration.  .-..-. 

On  this  revenue  basis,  about  which  I  am  speaking,  the  cities  of 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  Reading,  Pa.,  Kockford,  111., 
Lansing,  Mich.,  Canton,  Ohio,  Qumcy,  Mass.,  Newton,  Ma^., 
Glendale,  Calif.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Somerville, 
Mass.,  Gary,  Ind.,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  and  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  are  really 
more  important  government  units  than  the  State  of  Nevada,  meas- 
ured on  this  basis,  and  if  we  list  the  165  largest  governmental  units 
in  the  United  States,  we  find  that  117  are  cities.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  important  government  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  that  area,  is  not 
the  State  government,  but  the  city  of  Chicago.  Detroit  spends  more 
than  the  State  of  Michigan,  Los  Angeles  spends  more  than  the  State 
of  California,  Baltimore  spends  more  than  the  State  of  Maryland, 
and  Boston  is  greater  than  Massachusetts,  and  there  are  one  or  two 
otripi*  instances 

Now,  that  completes  my  testimony,  generally  speaking,  unless  the 
committee  desires  to  ask  me  questions  in  regard  to  the  self-liquidating 
feature  of  the  relief  act  as  a  relief  measure. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  go  into  that,  although 
it  is  not  directly  related  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Betters.  We  feel,  of  course,  although  the  problem  of  prose- 
cuting public  works  may  be  aimed  to  help  cities,  we  believe  that  the 
present  act,  passed  by  Congress  last  summer,  has  turned  out  to  be 
a  complete  fizzle.  It  has  not  helped  anybody  in  the  United  States 
as  far  as  our  American  cities  are  concerned.  I  am  not  criticizing 
the  corporation;  I  am  criticizing  the  law. 

Unless  the  law  is  changed— the  intent  of  Congress  to  help  cities 
build  important  public  works — that  purpose  will  not  be  carried  out. 
It  is  impossible. 


I 
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In  the  first  place,  the  interest  rates  are  too  high.     What  we  want 

ZnLl!       •  ^n '^  ""Z^  '"^  t  P^x?^'^^  ^  P^y  5  ^^d  5K  per  cent  for 
money    especially  when   the   Reconstruction   Finance   Corporation 
issues  long-term  notes  at  1^  and  4-year  notes  at  2%.     We  mnat 
reduce  the  mterest  rates  before  we  can  help  our  American  cities 
In  the  second  place   the  definition  "self-liquidation"  is  too  restric- 

wt.  f^r^    '^^''^•^'^w.  ^  ^,^  ^i^^^s-     For  instance,  I  have  a 

letter  from  a  city  m  Wisconsm-Cedar  Grove,  Wis.-where  they  have 

fhl  nlTt^  P^^^.  "^^"H  '^^  ^^/  t^  P^^  '""^  ^ff^^^  simply  bLauIe 
tr^A  ^  ?^^/r  ^^*^.  P^^l^^  *^^  ^^^^  ««^^^e  that  g^s  to  fire 
protection  out  of  taxes;  m  other  words,  they  have  to  rwse  monev 
and  pay  taxes  to  pay  for  the  hydrants  that  use  the  water  yS^  can 
fmm'te  fnybody  for  fire  service.  That  is  absolutely  excluded 
from  the  act,  because  it  says  it  has  to  be  self-Uquidating  and  their 
pavment  made  other  than  through  taxes. 

r^A^.V^A  i^'^l^-  ^""^  1^®  "^^"^  things— interest  rates  to-day  should  be 
reduced  to  stimulate  construction,  and  certainly  the  self-liquidation 
chaS  broadened  to  include  aU  public  works  of  a  ceS 

^o  J^«®  total  amount  of  loans  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
^!l  .u  s^J^-^^datmg  projects  to  municipalities  is  so  limited  as  to 
make  the  act  almost  useless  as  a  rehef  measure,  but  I  do  feel  that  if 
the  pubhc-works  problem  is  to  be  tied  up  with  a  direct  rehef  biU,  some 
attention  should  be  eiven  to  the  problem  of  immediately  amending 
that  provision  of  the  law.  ^^ 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  relative  financial  importance  of  cities 

THE   165   UNITED   STATES   GOVEBNMENTAL   UNITS   WITH   LARGEST     TOTAL     RBVENUa 

BECEIPTS,    1030 


1.  Federal  Govemn 

2.  New  York  City. 

3.  New  York  State. 

4.  Chicago _ 

5.  Pennsylvania 

6.  Los  Angeles 

7.  Detroit... 

8.  Philadelphia 

9.  California 

10.  Michigan 

11.  Texas. 

12.  New  Jersey 

13.  Illinois 

14.  Boston 

16.  Ohio 

16.  Cleveland 

17.  Massachusetts... 

18.  Minnesota 

19.  Wisconsin 

20.  Pittsburgh 

21.  Buffalo... 

22.  Indiana 

23.  St.  Louis.. 

24.  Missouri 

25.  Milwaukee 

26.  San  Francisco 


Receipts 
(in  mililons) 

$4,  879.  5 

27. 

725.6 

28. 

296.5 

29. 

185.6 

30. 

169.  1 

31. 

156.4 

32. 

14a  7 

33. 

133.0 

34. 

116.2 

36. 

113.5 

36. 

111.4 

37. 

106.6 

38. 

90.2 

39. 

86.7 

40. 

83.2 

41. 

77.2 

42. 

69.2 

43. 

64.4 

44. 

61.  1 

46. 

57.6 

46. 

52.9 

47. 

62.6 

48. 

61.4 

49. 

60.7 

50. 

49.0 

51. 

48.6 

52. 

Baltimore 

North  Carolina 

Iowa 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Seattle _. 

Virginia 

Newark 

Washington  State- 
Oklahoma 

Connecticut 

Cincinnati 

Kentucky 

Georgia 

Tennessee 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Minneapolis 

Rochester 

Oregon 

Alabama 

Jersey  City 

Florida 

Kansas  City,  Mo.. 

Portland,  Oreg 

Arkansas 


Receipts 
(in  mUlions) 

$46.8 
46.6 
443 
43.9 
43.7 
42.6 
42.2 
40.4 
39.4 
38.9 
38.4 
36.8 
35.6 
34.2 
33.6 
33.2 
31.2 
30.9 
30.9 
30.4 
30.3 
27.2 
26.3 
26.0 
26.0 
24  8 
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53.  West  Virginia 

54.  New  Orleans 

55.  Nebraska 

56.  Maine 

67.  South  Carolina 

58.  Indianapolis 

59.  Oakland,  Calif 

60.  Colorado -- 

61.  South  Dakota 

62.  Denver 

63.  Toledo 

64.  North  Dakota 

65.  Louisville 

66.  Rhode  Island 

67.  Mississippi 

68.  Svracuse,  N.  Y.. 

69.  Columbus,  Ohio 

70.  Providence,  R.  I 

71.  St.  Paul,  Minn 

72.  Delaware 

73.  Akron 

74.  Long  Beach,  Calif 

75.  Worcester,  Mass 

76.  Omaha. 

77.  Utah 

78.  Houston,  Texas .- 

79.  Montana 

50.  Arizona 

51.  Yonkers,  N.  Y 

82.  San  Diego,  Calif 

"83.  Hartfordf,  Conn 

84.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich... 

85.  Springfield,  Mass 

86.  Atlanta,  Ga 

87.  New  Hampshire 

88.  Vermont 

89.  Richmond,  Va. 

90.  Dallas 

91.  Dayton,  Ohio 

92.  Oklahoma  City 

93.  Flint,  Mich 

94.  Albany 

95.  Memphis 

96.  San  Antonio,  Tex 

97.  Tulsa - 

98.  Birmingham 

99.  Youngstown,  Ohio 

100.  Idaho - 

101.  Pasadena 

102.  Wyoming -- 

103.  Tacoma. 

104.  Paterson,  N.  J.. 

105.  New  Haven 

106.  Atlantic  City 

107.  New  Mexico 

108.  Kansas  City,  Kans 

109.  Bridgeport,  Coftn 


Receipts 
(in  millions) 

$24  7 
24  2 
22.9 
21, 
21, 
21 
21 
20 


6 
3 
2 
1 
5 

19.8 
19.3 
18.6 
17.7 
17.4 
17.  1 
17.  1 
16.9 
16.4 
16.  1 
15.7 
15.5 
15.0 
14  1 
14  0 
13.8 
13.4 
13.4 
13.  1 
12.7 
12.7 
12.6 
12.6 
12.6 
1L8 
1L2 
U.  1 
IL  1 
ILO 
10.4 
10.3 
10.0 
10.0 
9.8 
9.7 
9.4 
9.4 
9.4 
9.3 
9.2 
9.  1 
9.0 
8.9 
8.8 
8.8 
&8 
8.8 
&6 

a4 


Receipts 
(in  millions) 

110.  Jacksonville,  Fla $8.  3 

111.  Cambridge,  Mass 8.  1 

112.  Norfolk,  Va 7.  7 

113.  Waterbury,  Conn 7.7 

114  Trenton,  N.  J 7.  6 

115.  Lansing,  Mich 7.6 

116.  Des  Moines 7.4 

117.  New  Bedford,  Mass...  7.  3 

118.  Dearborn,  Mich 7.  3 

119.  Duluth 7.2 

120.  Schenectady 7.  0 

121.  Fort  Worth 6.9 

122.  Miami,  Fla 6.9 

123.  Salt  Lake  City 6.  6 

124.  Camden,  N.  J .  . 6.  6 

125.  Utica,  N.  Y 6.  2 

126.  Sacramento 6.  2 

127.  Bayonne,  N.  J 6.2 

128.  Newton,  Mass 6.  1 

129.  NashviUe,  Tenn 6.0 

130.  Canton,  Ohio 6.0 

131.  Glendale,  Calif 6l  0 

132.  Scranton,  Pa 5.  9 

133.  Erie,  Pa... 6.8 

134.  Fall  River,  Mass 6.  8 

135.  Berkeley,  Calif 5.8 

136.  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y...  5.  8 

137.  Lynn,  Mass 5.7 

138.  LoweU,  Mass 6.  7 

139.  New  RocheUe,  N.  Y...  5.  6 

140.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind 6.  5 

141.  Tampa,  Fla 5.  5 

142.  Quincy,  Mass 6.5 

143.  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y..  6.  5 

144.  Spokane 6.4 

145.  Wilmington,  Del 5.  4 

146.  Binghamton,  N.  Y 5.3 

147.  Elizabeth,  N.  J 5.  2 

148.  Reading,  Pa 6.2 

149.  South  Bend,  Ind 5.  2 

150.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla 5.  2 

161.  Wichita,  Kans 6.1 

152.  Pontiac,  Mich 5.  0 

153.  Knoxville,  Tenn 4  9 

154.  Somerville,  Mass 4  8 

156.  Lawrence,  Mass 4  8 

166.  Holvoke,  Mass 4  8 

157.  aeveland  Heights,  Ohio  4  8 

158.  Gary,  Ind 4  7 

159.  Rockford,  111 4  7 

160.  Saginaw,  Mich 4  7 

161.  White  Plains,  N.  Y 4  7 

162.  East  Orange,  N.  J 4  6 

163.  Hoboken,  N.  J 4  5 

164.  Brookline,  Mass 4  6 

165.  Nevada 4  4 


Data  taken  from  Annual  Report  of  Secretary  of  Treasury,  United  States.  1931,  p.  453;  Financial  Statistics 
of  Cities  Having  a  Population  of  Over  30,000:  1930  (Summary  preprint);  Financial  Statistics  of  States, 
1930. 
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STATEMENT  OF  PROF.  SIMEON  E.  LELAND,  PROFESSOR  OF  PUBLIC 
FINANCE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  give  your  full  name,  address,  and 
position  at  the  University  of  Chicago? 

Professor  Leland.  Simeon  E.  Leland.  I  am  professor  of  eco- 
nomics m  the  Umversity  of  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  particular  study  to  the  question 
of  public  finance?  ^ 

Professor  Leland.  Yes;  I  have  tried  to  study  that  for  a  good  many 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  very  grateful  to  you,  if  you 
will  give  it  the  benefit  of  your  study  of  this  question  in  general,  as 
well  as  m  relation  to  the  fiscal  problem  that  now  confronts  the  various 
govermnental  units,  and  the  bearing  of  the  relief  problem  upon  that 

Professor  Leland.  I  think  that,  in  order  to  understand  the  position 
of  our  cities  and  the  States  at  the  present  time  we  need  in  general  to 
look  at  their  fiscal  systems  and  the  kind  of  position  they  occupv  in 
the  linancial  set-up  of  the  entire  Nation. 

If  we  look  at  the  cities  and  the  States  we  find  that  their  revenues 
come,  m  the  mom,  from  the  general  propertv  tax  or  from  levies  upon 
special  types  of  propertv,  or  both,  but  upon  property  as  the  pre- 
dominant tax  base;  that  hitherto  the  only  elastic  element  in  the  State 
and  local  fiscal  systems  has  been  this  tax  upon  property.  It  has  in 
the  past,  shown  a  tremendous  elasticity  and  possibility  to  expand  to 
meet  the  mcreasing  needs  of  government,  until,  in  many  places,  the 
rates  have  become  unconscionably  high  and  the  burden  has  become 
what  appears  to  the  taxpayers  to  be  unduly  severe;  with  the  result 
that  whenever  new  demands  have  been  felt  by  the  municipaUties  they 
have  been  met  bv  funds  secured  from  this  tax  base.  With  the  collapse 
of  real-estate  values  within  the  last  few  years,  accompanied,  of  course, 
by  shght  declines  m  assessed  values— but  the  declines  probably  not 
commensurate  with  the  drop  in  values— you  find  that  the  real  burden 
upon  properties  has  tended  to  increase. 

The  taxpayers  feel  that  the  burden  is  unduly  severe  and  are  in  the 
position  of  resisting  and  resenting  any  further  increases  in  the  proDertv 
tax  loads.  *-    *-     j 

The  cities  have  been  forced  to  rely  ahnost  exclusively  upon  this  as 
their  tax  base.  Some  have  secured  as  much  as  90  per  cent  of  the 
revenue  from  this  source  and,  as  a  result,  they  either  are  m  the  position 
of  bemg  forced  to  mcrease  theu-  property  tax  levies,  which  in  times 
such  as  these,  certamly  constitute  capital  levies,  or  of  curtailing  their 
essential  services  or  of  contracting  heavy  debt  loads  which,  in  the  end, 
must  mean  further  increases  in  property  tax  levies,  because  the  cities 
and,  to  a  large  extent,  the  States,  can  not  adopt  fiscal  systems  designed 
to  reach  personal  taxpaying  capacity  not  represented  by  ownership 
of  property. 


Table  1. — Diairibution  of  cities  having  a  population  of  30,000  or  more  according 
to  percentage  of  their  revenue  derived  from  general  property  tax 

Number  of 
Percentage  of  revenue  from  general  property  tax: 

10  to  20- 


cities 


20  to  SO- 
SO  to  40.. 
40  to  SO- 
SO  to  60.- 
60  to  70.- 
70  to  80.. 
80  to  90- 
90  to  100. 


3 

1 
5 
18 
55 
99 
56 
10 
3 


Total 250 

Data  secured  from  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities,  1929,  pages  206-215. 

Table  2. — Cities  of  over  30,000  population  receiving  over  76  per  cent  of  revenue 

receipts  from  general  property  tax:  1929 


Oity 


Per  cent  of  revenue  receipts  obtained  from— 


Taxes 


I 
I 

1 

s 

o 


Pittsburgh,  P« 

Indianapolis,  Ind 
Providence,  R.  I.- 
New  Haven,  Conn- 
Bridgeport,  Conn.. 

Scranton,  Pa 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Peoria.  HI 

Waterbury,  Conn. 
WUkes-Barre.  Pa- 
st. Joseph,  Mo 

Sioux  City,  Iowa.. 
Huntington,     W. 

^aJcewood,  Ohio... 

Johnstown.  Pa 

New  Britain,  Conn 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.. 

Passaic,  N.  J 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.. 
Davenport,  lowa.. 
Hoboken,  N.  J... 

Chester.  Pa 

Union  City,  N.  J.- 
Charleston, W.  Va. 
East  Chicago,  Ind 
New        Kochelle, 

N.  y 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Lexington,  Ky — 
Stamford,  Conn... 
Willlarasport,  Pa.. 
Dubuque,  lowa... 

Hazleton,  Pa 

Kokomo,  Ind 


sae 

8L0 
75.8 
85.2 
9a8 
8L1 
79.0 
77.2 
84.7 

sae 

78.0 
77.3 

02.6 
76.3 
79.1 
79.1 
82.8 
77.2 
77.7 
82.1 
76.6 
78.6 
77.2 
80.6 
79.4 

78.0 
80.0 
7&3 
90.1 
75.2 
79.0 
79.6 
78.2 


£ 


L6 
0.5 


.8 


.9 


.9 


0.6 
0.2 
0.5 
L3 
1.8 
2.1 


1.0 
6.3 


.7 

"5.'2 

1.7 

.4 

.1 

.4 


.4 

"i:i- 

.6 

6.7 

.5 

.9 

.1 
3.2 

5.5 
.6 


>  Less  than  one-twentieth  of  1  per  cent. 

*  Payments  for  operation,  maintenance,  and  Intere  t  are  in  excess  of  revenue  receipts. 

Sotirce:  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities,  1929,  pp.  200-215. 
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A  municipality  can  not  successfully  adopt  a  municipal  income  tax. 
Nor  can  it  adopt  an  effective  mimicipal  sales  tax.  We  have  a  few  of 
the  latter  but  none  of  the  municipal  sales  taxes  are  a  success.  More- 
over, the  cities  are  hedged  about  with  restrictions  as  to  the  kind  of 
revenue  devices  and  fiscal  policies  which  they  may  adopt,  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  States.  I  will  mention  these  more  particularly  in 
a  moment.  As  things  stand  at  present  the  only  possibility,  as  I  see 
It,  for  the  expansion  of  local  revenues  is  through  the  greater  sharing 
of  revenue  sources  and  yields  by  States  with  the  local  governments  ; 
that  is,  the  State  becomes  the  collection  agency  and  distributes  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  funds  collected  by  it  for  use  by  local  govern- 
ments. 

But  even  the  possibilities  of  that  approach  are  somewhat  limited  if 
we  look  at  certain  details  in  the  fiscal  systems  of  the  States.  A  number 
of  our  States  are  confronted  by  rather  serious  financial  problems.  The 
State  of  New  York,  for  example,  has  a  prospective  deficit  of  from 
$100,000,000  to  $125,000,000,  depending  on  how  you  calculate  it. 
The  State  of  Illinois  will  get  along  as  long  as  it  can  borrow  in  antici- 
pation of  taxes  from  some  of  the  funds  it  has,  notably  its  highway 
funds,  gasoline  taxes,  and  by  the  sale  of  other  tax-anticipation  war- 
rants. Among  the  other  States  which  are  in  none  too  good  financial 
condition  are  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  New  Jersey,  Alabama,  North 
Carolina. 


Table  3. — Revenue  receipts  of  States,  1930 


Total  revenue  receipts. 
General  property  tax... 
Special  property  tazes. 

Inheritance  taxes 

Income- 


Other  special  taxes 

Poll  taxes 

Gasoline  taxes 

Motor-vehicle  licenses 

Other  business  and  nonbusiness  licenses- 
Permits 

Special  assessments  and  special  charges... 

Fines,  forfeits,  and  escheats 

Subventions  and  grants,  etc 

Highway  privileges. 

Department  earnings 

Public  service  enterprise  earnings 


Table  4. — S^ew  York  State  and  local  taxes 


In  thou- 
sands 


$2, 


243,  no 

34S.186 

M,461 

18a704 

76,530 

70,092 

4,  OSS 

889.523 

296,423 

310.904 

284 

26,427 

7,917 

150,151 

102,216 

157.608 

18,356 


Per  cent 


loao 

15.3 

4.3 

8.0 

3.4 

3.1 

.2 

17.8 

13.2 

13.8 

.01 

1.2 

.3 

6.7 

4.6 

7.0 

.8 


Year 

Amount 

Per  capita 

1929 

$1,058,000,000 
1, 134, 000, 000 

8&M 

9a  11 

1930 

Since  1900  aggregate  taxes  have  doubled  nearly  every  10  years. 

Table  6. — New  York:  Property  taxes  levied  by  all  Government  units  (includirtfr 

special  assessments) 

\ll^ $785,000,000 

1930 839^  000,  000 
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Table  6. — New  York:  Per  cent  from  property  and  ratio  of  real  estate  to  total  property 


Yftar 

Per  cent 
from  prop- 
erty 

Ratio  of 
real  estate 

to  total 
property 

1929 

74.2 
74 

98.6 

1080 

98.7 

Table  7. — New  York:  Income  taxes,  personal  {second  largest  source) 


Yaar 

Amount 

Per  cent  from 
personal  in- 
comes 

1929 

$83, 269, 000 
80,383,000 

7.» 

1930 

7.1 

Table  8. — Massachusetts:  Revenue  from  direct  taxation,  1930 


Real  ectate 

Personal  estate . .. 

Motor  vehicles 

Incomes 

Business  corporations 

Legacies 

Gasoline 

Public  iarvice  corporations 

Insurance 

Polls 

Savings  banks  and  departments. 

National  banks 

Stock  transfers 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


Amount 


$191,268,000 

24,  751, 000 

8,534,000 

31, 786, 000 

15,263,000 

14,017,000 

10,342,000 

5,636,000 

3,812,000 

2,511,000 

3,269,000 

1,415,000 

514.000 

246,000 


313, 370, 000 


Per  cent 


61.04 

7.90 

2.72 

10.14 

4.87 

4.47 

3.30 

1.80 

L22 

.80 

L04 

.45 

.17 

.08 


100 


1030  Report  of  Comm.  of  Corp.,  p.  29. 

Table  9. — Total  taxes  collected  in  Wisconsinf  1930  and  1932 


Source  of  taxes 


General  property  levies  (prior  year's  levy). 
Special  property  taxes: 

Steam  railways 

Street  railways,  light,  heat,  and  power. 

Sleeping  car 

Freight  line 

Telegraph 

Conservation  and  regulation 

Express 

Other  special  taxes: 

OocupationaL 

Telephone... 

Insurance 

Forest  crop 

Oleomargarine 

Emergency  chain  store 

Inheritance  taxes 

Income  taxes: 

Normal 

Bonus  surtaxes 

Teachers'  retirement  surtaxes 

Emergency  relief  tax 

Motor  vehicles: 

Licenses 

Fuel  taxes . 

Ton-mile  taxes 


Total - 


1930 


Amount       Per  cent 


$122, 253, 862 


7, 
6, 


1, 
2, 


271,689 
246,294 
32,009 
97, 912 
131, 103 
52,214 
12,003 

240,748 

109,543 

400,787 

18,887 


2^703,497 


18, 


761,273 

88,831 
597,382 


12, 

7, 


023,824 

979,260 

99,679 


184, 120, 797 


66.4 

3.9 
3.4 


ai 


.1 

.6 

1.3 


L5 
10.2 


L4 


6.5 

4.3 

.1 


100.0 


1932 


Amount       Per  cent 


$106, 756, 277 

6,369,046 
7,319.466 
44,962 
90,852 
120,938 
54,494 
15,580 

211,683 

1,330,503 

2, 361,  287 

20,743 

1,118 

169,  745 

3,999,206 

15,235,035 
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16, 501, 340 

122,962 
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The  possibilities  of  improving  the  State  fiscal  systems  are,  in  gen- 
eral, decidedly  limited,  simply  because  in  the  past  we  have  hedged 
about  our  States  the  "  all-wise '*  provisions  incorporated  in  many 
State  constitutions.  These  have  prevented  any  auick  emergency 
action,  and  in  some  States  the  process  of  correcting  the  situation  is  so 
difficult  that  even  as  a  long  time  proposition  it  has  oecome  impossible. 
In  short,  many  State  constitutions  are  practically  impossible  of 
amendment. 

So,  practically,  you  have  these  constitutional  restrictions,  the  re- 
sistance of  the  taxpayers  to  further  increased  taxes;  and  you  have  to 
take  into  account  the  very  difficult  problem  of  correcting  conditions 
due  to  the  lack  of  coordination  between  the  fiscal  systems  of  the  State 
and  the  Nation. 

For  ekample,  we  have  48  gasoline  taxes  and  the  new  Federal  tax; 
we  have  twenty-odd  income  taxes  and  the  Federal  tax;  we  have  the 
estate  taxes  or  death  duties  cumulative  in  every  State — cumulative 
with  the  Federal  levy — except  Nevada.  We  have  no  end  of  duplica- 
tion and  uncoordinated  fiscal  arrangements  between  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government,  with  the  result  that  even  though  a  State 
has,  as  a  part  of  its  revenue,  an  income  tax,  the  possibility  of  further 
expansion  of  this  tax  is  somewhat  limited  by  the  action  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  shaping  its  income-tax  legislation  and  by  a  lack  of 
coordination  between  the  States  and  the  Nation  in  imposing  taxes  on 
this  base.  The  Federal  Government  is  now  lowering  its  exemptions 
and  has  been  increasing  its  rates.  That  policy,  which  by  itself  must 
be  commended  highly,  closes  the  door,  in  a  large  measure,  to  what  the 
States  alone  can  do  to  modify  their  existing  fiscal  arrangements.  So, 
you  reach  an  almost  hopeless  impasse  when  you  try  quickly  to  develop 
new  revenue  sources  for  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  to  meet 
these  emergency  needs. 

Senator  Costigan.  In  your  testimony  you  have  referred  to  capital 
levies.     Will  you  state  what  you  have  in  mind  by  such  levies? 

Professor  Leland.  A  capital  levy  is  merely  an  ad  valorem  tax 
imposed  upon  the  capital  value  of  assets  without  any  relation  to  the 
income  therefrom.  The  term  "capital  levy*'  is  usually  applied  to 
Buch  ad  valorem  taxes  as  are  so  large  that  they  can  not  be  paid  from 
the  income  currently  or  immediately  derived  from  the  property. 
Wherever  you  have  an  ad  valorem  tax  upon  a  thing  which  is  producing 
no  income,  you  have  a  capital  levy. 

That,  of  course,  has  been  the  status  of  proper  tax  levies  where  a 
tax  has  been  imposed  on  nonincome-producing  property.  I  think 
you  can  see  the  situation  in  which  some  of  these  local  governments 
and  some  of  the  States  find  themselves  if  you  will  look  at  some  of  the 
constitutional  restrictions  that  are  found. 

For  instance,  in  11  States  there  are  constitutional  limitations  upon 
city  tax  rates;  in  18  States  there  are  limitations  upon  county  tax 
rates 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  list  of  those  States? 

Professor  Leland.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  put  them  in  the  record? 

Professor  Leland.  In  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Wyoming,  Texas,  and  Washing- 
ton there  are  constitutional  limitations  upon  city  taxes. 
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In  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Kentuckjr,  Louis- 
iana, Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, Oregon,  Texas,  West  Virginia,  Wyoming,  and  Washington 
there  are  limitations  on  county  tax  rates. 

There  are  limitations  on  special  district  tax  rates,  for  the  most  part 
limitations  upon  school  districts,  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Texas,  and  Washington. 

There  are  constitutional  limitations  upon  State  tax  rates  in  21 
States — Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Louisiana, 
Missouri,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia, 
Washington,  and  Wyoming  and  I  should  add  to  that  list  Ohio,  where 
the  aggregate  is  limited,  and  possibly  some  other  States  which  may 
have  recently  amended  their  constitutions. 

Now,  that  does  not  mean  that  all  of  the  localities  in  those  States 
have  reached  the  maximum,  but  a  substantial  number  of  them  have, 
and  in  others  the  resistance  of  taxpayers  is  such  that  further  increases 
in  those  taxes  on  property  can  only  result  in  an  increase  on  tax  delin- 
quency and  a  decrease  in  the  revenue,  and  w  ere  that  not  true,  I  would 
oppose  the  increase  of  those  taxes  anyway  at  the  present  time  from  an 
economic  point  of  view  because,  being  capital  levies,  they  tend  to 
increase  costs  of  production,  decreasing  the  margin  between  produc- 
tion costs  and  selling  prices,  with  the  result  that  such  increases  prob- 
ably will  have  a  deleterious  effect  upon  trade  and  industry  at  the 
present  time,  and  will  probably  make  it  more  difficult  for  trade  and 
business  to  be  transacted.  The  more  difficult  and  the  more  costly  we 
make  that  process  at  the  present  time,  the  more  disastrous  will  be 
the  economic  effects.  I  think  further  increases  in  levies  on  capital 
values  and  taxes  which  fall  on  costs  of  production  will  thus  have  a 
tendency  to  retard  industry  and  trade.  Industry  and  trade  should 
be  stimulated,  rather  than  retarded  by  the  adaption  of  unwise  taxa- 
tion. 

That  same  argument  applies  to  sales  taxes  by  local  governments, 
State  governments,  and  the  National  Government,  and  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  said  that  sales  taxes  ought  to  be  soundly  and  roundly 
condemned,  if  for  no  other  reason,  as  having  consequences  which,  in 
the  present  emergency,  should  rule  them  out  of  consideration.  In 
other  times  no  better  case  can  be  made  for  these  taxes.  They  are 
paid  largely  in  proportion  to  inability,  rather  than  in  proportion  to 
capacity,  to  support  government. 

|.  Now  you  say,  "Well,  we  are  limited  on  the  size  of  our  taxes  and 
we  are  also  limited  by  constitutional  restrictions  as  to  the  debts  which 

can  be  contracted.     Naturally" 

H  Senator  Costigan.  Do  you  care  to  comment  on  the  tariff  as  a  tax 
in  this  connection? 

^  Professor  Leland.  Yes;  I  never  lose  an  opportunity  to  comment 
on  the  tariff.  I  think  from  the  standpoint  of  helping  solve  the  revenue 
problems  of  the  Federal  Government,  not  to  mention  helping  to  solve 
the*^  economic  problems  of  the  hour,  that  the  protective  tariffs  of  the 
United  States  must  be  substantially  reduced.  They  have  not  only 
become  so  high  that  they  are  throttling  and  curtailing  American  trade, 
and  in  the  interest  of  stimulating  that  trade  they  should  be  reduced; 
but  they  have  become  so  high  that  they  produce  practically  no  revenue 
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and  it  is  almost  an  insane  delusion  to  continue  the  present  level  of 
the  tariff  in  the  face  of  the  present  economic  conditions.  You  reach 
that  conclusion  from  the  standpoint  of  Federal  finance,  from  the 
standpoint  of  improvement  of  trade,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
impossibility  of  paying  war  debts,  or  from  the  standpoint  of  any 
economic  condition  you  want  to  keep  in  mind.  I  will  possibly  refer 
to  that  later  in  pointing  out  what  I  think  the  Federal  Government 
can  do  in  this  situation. 

But,  to  return  to  the  subject  of  meeting  the  problems  in  public 
fiinance  produced  by  this  depression,  our  States  and  localities  are 
unable,  largely  because  of  constitutional  restrictions,  freely  to  lend 
their  credit  or  make  use  of  public  debts.  In  21  States  tlie  amount  of 
the  debt  which  State  govenmients  can  contract  is  limited. 
The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  local  governments? 
Professor  Leland.  Yes;  these  are  local  governments  here.  They 
are  limited  by  constitutional  restrictions  imposed  upon  them  which 
set  definite  debt  limits  in  relation  to  assessed  valuations  as  to  the 
amount  of  public  indebtedness  which  can  be  contracted. 

In  17  States  there  are  constitutional  provisions  with  reference  to 
the  repayment  and  maturity  of  the  pubhc  debt. 
The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  the  names? 
Professor  Leland.  I  will  give  them  in  a  moment. 
In  other  States  there  are  restrictions  upon  the  purpose  and  types 
of  bonds  which  can  be  authorized. 

The  26  States  which  have  hmited  the  debt-incurring  power  of 
municipaUties  are  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Idaho,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoming. 

Fifteen  of  those  limit  the  debts  to  5  per  cent  or  less  of  the  assessed 
valuations;  nine  of  the  States  allow  debts  from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  valuation,  and  two  States  allow  over  10  per  cent. 

But,  as  the  conmiittee  knows,  a  good  many  of  those  restrictions  are 
avoided  by  the  multipHcation  of  poUtical  jurisdictions  so  that  debts 
may  be  cumulated  and  in  only  a  few  States — I  think  some  two  in 
number — is  the  debt-contracting  power  hmited  to  the  aggregate  of 
debts  by  all  governments  occupying  a  single  territory. 

The  situation  reaches  a  very  absurd  point  in  the  county  of  Cook  m 
the  State  of  Ilhnois,  where,  in  more  than  a  dozen  towns  and  villages, 
there  are  over  12  cumulative  debt  limits,  with  the  result  that  the 
debts,  in  terms  of  assessed  valuations,  reached  the  hypothetical  or 
potential  maximum  of  80,  60,  and  75  per  cent  of  the  total  assessments. 
That  simply  means  that  the  property  taxpayers  in  some  towns  are 
subjected  to  12  to  16  independent  cumulative  tax  levies  and  similar 

debt  loads. 

Well,  it  is  absurd  to  consider  that  those  places  can  mcrease  the 
amount  of  their  property  tax  load,  and  yet  the  propertv  tax  is  the 
only  source  of  revenue  they  have,  except  some  miscellaneous  fees 
which  are  practically  nonproductive,  fiscally. 

Then  there  are  many  other  cities  that  can  not  borrow  money  for 
current  expenses.  That  is  true  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  by  local 
court  decision.  There  are  16  States  in  which  the  governments  can 
not  assume  local  or  corporate  indebtedness.     That  means  that  they 
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can  not  loan  their  credit  to  the  local  governments.  Among  the  States 
in  this  position  are  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Nevada,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Soutli*Dakota,  Utah,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  and  then  there  are 
10  States  where  the  constitutions  forbid  contracting  debts  for  internal 
improvements. 

Some  amendments  have  been  made  to  the  general  provisions  which 
permit  the  undertaking  of  highway  projects  and  certain  other  things,, 
but,  in  general,  those  limitations  affect  Alabama,  Indiana,  Kansas,^ 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee^ 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

There  are  32  States  that  can  not  lend  their  credit  to  private  cor- 
porations, and  practically  all  the  States  have  constitutional  provisions 
which  prevent  them  from  becoming  stockholders  in  private  corpora- 
tions. 

Now,  I  think  those  provisions  have  been  largely  beneficial  and  have 
been  the  result  of  past  experience,  particularly  growing  out  of  demands 
to  build  canals,  roads,  and  to  finance  railroads  m  the  internal  improve- 
ment era  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  The  bitter  experience  of  the  States 
in  those  enterprises  has  resulted  in  these  restrictions. 

But  when  it  comes  to  meeting  emergencies  such  as  unemployment 
rehef  by  use  of  the  debt  power,  you  can  see  what  a  handicap  those 
provisions  impose.  Thus  when  you  look  over  the  possibilities  of 
expanding  our  State  and  local  revenue  provisions,  there  are,  of  course^ 
some  expansions  which  can  be  made;  there  are  many  improvements 
which  are  possible,  but  there  are  certain  obstacles  which  must  be 
recognized  which  prevent  an  immediate  and,  in  many  cases,  a  thor- 
oughgoing improvement  of  local  and  State  fiscal  systems.  And  many 
of  the  difficulties  center  around  our  constitutional  system. 

For  instance,  there  are  15  States  that  can  not  adopt  the  principle 
classifying  property  taxes  without  changing  their  constitutions; 
there  are  a  number  of  States  which  can  not  adopt  income  taxes  without 
constitutional  amendments,  such  as  Florida,  Maine,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Alabama,  Montana,  and  Wyoming,  and  then  it  is  doubtful  if  you 
could  adopt  income  taxes  in  Colorado,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  or  Pennsylvania  without 
constitutional  amendments  although  a  very  fiber al  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  courts  might  make  that  possible.  The  experience  of 
Llinois,  I  think,  can  illustrate  the  difficulty  probably  better  than 
any  other  State. 

In  order  to  get  a  constitutional  amendment  in  Illinois  it  is  necessary 
to  get  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  house  to  submit  the  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  must  then  be  voted  on  at  a  general  election 
and  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting  at  that  election  are  required  to 
adopt  the  amendment.  Then  if  it  fails,  the  general  assembly  has  na 
power  to  propose  an  amendment  to  that  same  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion for  a  period  of  four  years. 

Now,  that  illustrates  our  current  predicament.  In  1926  and  1930 
amendments  were  defeated  which  would  have  authorized  the  adoption 
of  classified  property  taxes  and  income  taxes.  The  next  year  in  which 
we  can  attempt  to  amend  that  article  is  1934.  Nevertheless,  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  State,  last  year  an  income  tax  was  adopted 
by  the  general  assembly,  not  knowing — possibly  not  caring — as  to  its 
constitutionality,  but  the  court,  in  a  recent  decision,  said  that  this 
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law  was  unconstitutional.  The  result  is  that  it  is  out  of  the  question 
for  Illinois  greatly  to  improve  its  revenue  system  until  this  particular 
section  of  the  Constitution  is  amended. 

On  top  of  the  constitutional  difl&culties  you  have  the  resistance  of 
the  taxpayers  and  alignments  of  economic  groups.  According  to 
some  people,  the  only  good  tax  is  one  w^hich  raises  your  tax  and  leaves 
mine  alone,  or  a  tax  which  raises  your  neighbor's  tax  and  leaves  yours 
alone  or  reduces  it.  Some  people  believe  that  the  thing  to  do  is 
reduce  expenses  and  get  needed  revenue  in  that  manner.  In  any  case, 
you  run  on  to  the  group  interests.  In  some  cases  the  urbanites  ana 
farmers  are  arrayed  against  each  other;  in  others  the  manufacturers 
are  opposed  to  any  changes;  and  ev^en  changes  in  tax  exemptions  are 
opposed  by  many  religious  groups  and  educational  institutions. 

So,  regardless  of  what  the  possibilities  are  for  improving  the  revenue 
systems,  you  come  out  with  a  rather  pessimistic  outlook  as  to  the 
possibility  of  improving  the  situation  by  immediate  changes  during 
the  coming  winter.  That  means  that  the  problem,  from  a  financial 
standpoint,  is  clearly  up  to  the  Federal  Government. 

I  think  from  another  standpoint,  the  problem  is  a  Federal  problem. 
This  matter  of  relief  is,  by  tradition,  local.  It  arose  in  England  in 
the  days  when  the  village  administered  poor  reUef.  This  happened 
before  the  industrial  revolution,  or  perhaps  in  the  first  stages  of  that 
revolution.  At  that  time  industry  and  trade  were  largely  local  in 
character.  It  was  probably  proper  at  that  time  that  each  community 
should  take  care  of  its  poor,  but  a  survey  of  the  results  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan poor  laws  indicates  that  even  then  in  England  there  were 
difficulties  in  administering  the  law,  especially  in  forcing  each  district 
to  care  for  "its  own."  Now,  when  we  industriaUze,  as  we  have  in 
this  country,  when  we  concentrate  industry  in  one  locality  for  the 
efficient  performance  of  that  function  and  to  secure  economies  of 
operation  and  of  the  economic  utilization  of  resources,  thus  making 
one  center  a  manufacturing  center  from  which  products  are  sent  all 
over  the  country  and  all  over  the  world,  it  takes,  I  think,  a  rather 
curious  twist  of  reasoning  to  assume  that  in  such  a  state  of  affairs 
reUef  is  a  local  problem. 

With  an  industrial  civilization  such  as  ours,  relief  can  only  be  a 
national  problem  so  long  as  our  economic  organization  is  national  in 
character;  so  long  as  there  is  geographical  specialization  of  industry 
and  trade,  unemployment  can  not  be  viewed  as  a  local  problem. 
This  specialization,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  our  past 
economic  prosperity.  It  takes  no  argument  to  demonstrate  that 
under  an  economic  system  of  the  kind  we  now  have,  unemployment 
is  national  in  character  and  hence  the  relief  problem  must  necessarily 
be  of  the  same  type.  Moreover,  so  long  as  our  population  can  freely 
move  about  within  a  large  national  area,  purely  local  relief  from  an 
administrative  standpoint  is  impossible. 

This  concentration  of  industry  and  trade  I  need  not  emphasize 
before  this  committee,  but  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  it  is  like- 
wise accompanied  by  a  concentration  of  economic  resources,  and  a 
concentration  of  wealth  and  income.  It  is  absurd,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  assume  that  the  financial  burden  of  reUef  must  be 
borne  by  the  localities,  or  that  they  can  equitably  assume  such  a 
burden  on  a  local  basis.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  the  States  in  which 
the  wealth,  income,  and  population  are  concentrated  are  the  States 


which  have  the  largest  amount  of  unemployment,  but  the  State  gov- 
ernments are  in  no  position  to  tap  the  economic  resources  of  those 
communities,  as  I  tried  to  point  out.  Although  you  know,  for 
example,  that  36  per  cent  of  the  wealth  in  the  United  States  is  found 
in  the  five  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania, 
and  California,  it  is  absurd  to  contend  that  those  States  with  their 
present  fiscal  systems  can  take  c^re  of  the  emergency  relief  needs  in 
addition  to  their  ordinary  pubUc  services.  Those  who  hold  otherwise 
fail  to  recognize  the  very  imperfect  character,  and  the  somewhat 
irresponsible  character,  of  our  State  governments  and  their  fiscal 
systems. 

Table  10. — Estimated  wealth  by  geographic  divisions  and  States,  19S2 


Oeographic  division  and  State 


United  States 

Geographic  divisions: 

New  England 

Middle  Atlantic 

East  North  Central.. 

West  North  Central.. 

South  Atlantic 

East  South  Central.. 

West  South  Central.. 

Mountain 

Pacific. - 

New  England: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont -.-- 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Middle  Atlantic: 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsvlvajiia 

East  Korth  Central: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West  North  Central: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas ......... 

South  Atlantic: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Nwth  Carolina . 

South  Carolina 

Georgia — 

Florida 

East  South  Central: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama. 

Mississippi 

West  South  Central: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma. 

Texas 


Total  wealth 

Per  cent  of 
total  wealth 

$320,803,000,000 

loao 

24,414,000,000 

7.« 

77, 663, 000, 000 
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68,823,000,000 

21.5 

46, 018, 000, 000 

14.3 

29.168.000,000 

9.1 

12,990,000,000 

4.0 

19,860,000,000 

6.2 

12,206,000,000 

3.8 

23,573,000,000 

7.3 

2,006,000,000 

.6 

1,374,000,000 

.4 

842,000,000 

.3 

12,980,000.000 

4.0 

1.924,000.000 

.6 

5,286.000,000 

1.8 

37, 035, 000, 000 

11.5 

11, 794, 000, 000 

3.7 

28,833,000,000 

9.0 

18,489,000,000 

&8 

8,829.000.000 

2.8 

22,232.000.000 

6.9 

11,404,000.000 

3.6 

7,866,000,000 

2.5 

8,547.000.000 

2:7 

10,511.000.000 

3.8 

9.981.000.000 

3.1 

2,467,000.000 

.8 

2,925,000,000 

.9 

6,320,000,000 

L7 

6, 264, 000, 000 

ZO 

625,000,000 

.S 

3.990.000,000 

1.2 

1,697,000,000 

.5 

4,891,000.000 

1.6 

4,677,000,000 

1.6 

4,543.000.000 

1.4 

2,404.000,000 

.7 

3,896,000.000 

L2 

2.440.000,000 

.8 

3,582.000.000 

1.1 

4.228.000.000 

l.t 

3,002,000.000 

.• 

2,177.000,000 

.7 

2,599,000,000 

.8 

3,416,000,000 

LI 

3,993,000,000 

L2 

9.850,000,000 

3.1 

1  Includes  $1,445,992,000,  value  of  ships  belonging  to  the  United  States  Navj,  $360,885,000,  value  of 
private^  owned  water-supply  systems,  and  $4,278,155,000,  value  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  not 
distributed  by  States. 

Source:  Estimated  National  Wealth,  1922,  Bureau  of  the  Census  p.  2L 
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Table  10. — Estimated  wecuth  by  geographic  divisions  and  Stales,  1922 — Continued 


Geographic  division  and  State 


JMountain: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming... 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

.Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Pacific: 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California. . . 


Total  wealth 


Per  cent  of 
total  wealth 


$2,223,000,000 
I.5.'».000,000 

970,000,000 
3,229,000.000 

851.000,000 
1.314,000,000 
1,535,000,000 

541,000.000 

5,132,000,000 

3,419,000.000 

15,031,000,000 


0.7 
.5 
.3 

1.0 
.3 
.4 
.6 
.1 

1.0 
1.1 
4.7 


Professor  Leland:  You  have  this  same  problem  in  the  States 
where  the  wealth  is  concentrated  in  one  county  or  a  few  counties  and 
the  unemployment  happens  to  be  there  as  that  particular  center  is  the 
trade  and  commercial  center  of  the  State.  In  other  cases  the  wealth 
may  be  in  one  locality  while  the  unemployment  may  be  in  another. 

One  reason  the  problem  is  so  difficult  is  simply  because  we  do  not 
liave  statistics  on  urban  and  rural  balances  of  trade  within  a  county, 
State,  or  even  within  our  cities.  We  see  the  thing  more  clearly 
internationally,  where  trade  balances  are  calculated  but  the  same 
problem  exists  on  a  State  or  local  level.  All  markets  contribute  to  the 
value  of  the  plants,  resources,  or  products  in  the  production  center, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  separation  to  aetermine  to  what 
group  particular  values  belong.  So,  I  think,  from  that  standpoint, 
the  problem  is  largely  a  Federal  problem. 

Now,  when  you  say  that,  of  course,  you  face  the  obvious  reply  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  not  do  anything  in  this  depression, 
simply  because  of  the  fact  it  is  facing  a  huge  and  constantly  increasing 
deficit. 

Well,  the  deficit  has  gone  up  from  $903,000,000  in  1931  to 
$2,473,000,000  m  1932,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  deficit  is  really  no 
great  problem  and  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  balance  the  Federal 
Budget. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  certain  items  in  the  Budget  that  ought 
not  to  figure  in  any  balancing  transactions.  It  is  elemental  that  all 
of  the  nonrecurring  emergency  expenditures  ought  to  be  eliminated. 
In  the  second  place,  all  loans  and  investments  ought  to  be  cut  out. 
That  is  the  funds  for  such  uses  should  be  secured  from  Federal  borrow- 
ings at  present  and  not  from  taxation.  For  example,  the  advances  to 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  are  charged  in  the  Federal 
Budget  against  current  revenues.  The  funds  are  merely  used  to  lend 
the  credit  of  the  Nation  to  bankers,  insurance  companies.  States,  and 
others.     So,  all  you  have  is  the  raising  of  funds  to  be  loaned. 

Now,  the  only  valid  charge  against  the  taxes  of  the  Nation  for 
transactions  of  that  kind  are  reserves  for  the  amount  of  losses  antici- 
pated. You  may  either  set  up  such  reserves  prospectively  or  wait 
until  some  losses  occur  before  attempting  to  do  it.  But  the  Treasury 
Department,  in  its  last  report,  pointed  out  that  the  advances  to  and 
by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  are  loans  of  that  character 
jand  that  they  will  be  repaid — some  of  them.     At  any  rate  the  entire 


capital  subscription  to  that  corporation  should  not  be  in  the  Federal 
Budget  as  an  expenditure  to  be  defrayed  by  taxation.  I  think  that 
applies  to  the  amount  of  money  that  is  set  up  in  all  of  the  relief 
measures  before  Congress.  Where  the  Federal  credit  is  to  be  used 
ultimately  for  relief  or  loans  it  ought  to  be  made  a  credit  transaction 
and  not  a  charge  against  current  revenues.  In  addition  public  works 
expenditures  ought  to  be  excluded.  They  are  for  capital  outlays  and 
no  business  would  probably  include  those  as  charges  against  the 
budget  of  a  single  year,  especially  during  a  depression. 

Then,  the  President  has  excluded  the  public  debt  retirements  from 
the  Budget.  That  is  quite  proper  and  if  the  principle  is  valid  for  the 
public  debt  retirements,  it  is  valid  for  the  other  three  I  have  just 
mdicated. 

Also  the  amount  of  permanent  appropriations  not  to  be  expended 
during  the  next  fiscal  year,  or  the  period  covered  by  the  Budget  under 
consideration,  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  balanciug  transactions. 
These  charges  properly  belong  against  future  Budgets  and  future 
revenues. 

When  you  have  made  these  exclusions,  you  have  solved,  in  large 
part,  the  difficult  task  of  balancing  the  Nation's  Budget.  The  next 
step  is  to  look  fairly  carefully  at  the  expenditures  program,  and  then 
at  the  tax  program. 

A  similar  condition  runs  all  the  way  through  the  problem.  You 
can  see  the  thing,  I  think,  most  clearly  in  the  case  of  the  internal- 
re  vrenue  receipts;  53.8  per  cent  of  our  internal-revenue  receipts,  which 
include  taxes  from  incomes,  estates,  distilled  spirits,  tobacco,  and  all 
those  other  things,  are  derived  from  the  five  States  that  I  have 
mentioned.  But  if  we  take  cigarette  taxes,  a  most  conspicuous  ex- 
ample, we  find  that  61.8  per  cent  of  the  revenue  comes  from  North 
Carolina.  It  only  happens  that  this  is  the  State  in  which  most  of  the 
cigarettes  are  manufactured.  It  is  absurd  to  contend  that  this  con- 
tribution to  internal-revenue  receipts  is  due  to  the  wealth  or  income  of 
North  Carolina.  Those  collections  are  made  in  that  State  simply 
because  it  is  the  most  economical,  the  most  convenient,  and  the 
proper  place  in  which  to  collect  this  form  of  revenue.  The  State 
(from  a  statistical  point  of  view)  there  acts  as  the  collection  agency 
for  the  entire  Nation,  whereas  most  of  the  cigarettes  are  consumed  in 
more  populous  areas.  The  Nation  really  pays  this  tax,  not  North 
Carolina,  although  the  collections  are  made  there  in  the  first  instance. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  the  tables  to  which  you  have 
been  referring  incorporated  in  the  record  at  the  conclusion  of  your 
testimony. 

(See  Tables  11  to  14,  which  appear  at  the  conclusion  of  Professor 
Leland 's  testimony.) 

In  the  analysis  of  the  Federa  "expenditure  program,  I  think  you 
can  see  many  possibilities  for  postponing  expenditures.  In  the  first 
place,  the  amount  of  money  in  the  1934  Budget  for  vessel  construction 
18  $21 ,000,000  in  excess  of  the  appropriations  for  1933.  Of  course  the 
danger  of  war  is  probably  greater  now  than  then,  although  the  world 
is  too  poor  to  fight.  But  whatever  danger  there  is  is  principally 
imaginary.  The  modernization  of  battleships  calls  for  a  program  of 
$9,450,000,  and  the  total  amount  available  for  naval  construction 
during  the  year  1934  is  $53,380,000.  Now,  those  items  certainly  can 
be  postponed  without  damage  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.     Then 
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there  are,  I  think,  certain  services  which  confer  particiilar  benefits 
upon  special  individuals  or  groups  which  may  well  be  curtailed.  If 
you  are  interested  in  what  I  have  in  mind,  I  might  point  to  the 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  which 
largely  duplicate  those  of  the  Consular  Service,  and  while  they  might 
have  a  remote  connection  with  the  compilation  of  foreign  trade 
statistics,  they  are  now  largely  promotional  affairs  for  the  improve- 
ment and  enhancement  of  American  business;  and  in  any  event  the 
direct  beneficiaries  of  these  services  ought  to  pay  the  cost  of  per- 
fomiing  them,  and  if  they  are  valuable  at  all  they  ought  to  be  on  a 
service-charge  basis.  If  they  can  not  be  sustained  on  that  basis, 
they  ought  to  be  eUminated.  In  short,  business  ought  to  pay  for 
special  services  to  it,  especially  for  the  promotion  of  its  own  trade. 

You  can  move  on  from  that  to  the  matter  of  subsidies — subsidies 
to  steamship  lines,  the  carrying  of  the  airplane  industry  through  mail 
contracts — and  you  will  find  substantial  amounts  of  postal  deficits 
there  that  can  be  materially  reduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  country 
and  the  improvement  of  these  services. 

So  these  possibilities  of  meeting  the  problem  ought  to  be  recognized, 
and  to  the  extent  that  curtailments  here  can  be  made  to  produce 
savings  they  make  available  greater  sums  for  the  meeting  of  emer- 
gency needs.  Of  course,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  any  program  of 
substantial  reductions  in  pubhc  expenditures  that  must  be  faced  by 
the  Federal  Government  is  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  items  in  the 
Budget  which  are  supposed  to  be  nonreducible.  A  listing  of  such 
items  in  the  1934  Budget  includes  $1,628,000,000  for  military  func- 
tions. That  is  38  per  cent  of  the  Federal  Budget.  The  nonreducibles 
also  include  fixed  debt  charges  of  $1,259,000,000,  or  over  29  per  cent 
of  the  Federal  Budget.  They  include  $122,000,000,  or  2.8  per  cent 
of  the  Budget,  for  public  improvements;  the  postal  deficit  calls  for 
$97,000,000,  a  httle  over  2  per  cent;  refunds  call  for  $85,000,000,  or  2 
per  cent;  general  construction  of  buildings  receives  $69,000,000,  1.6 
per  cent  of  the  Budget;  and  the  expenditures  for  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  Territories  take  1  per  cent,  or 
about  $42,000,000,  of  which  the  District  of  Columbia  contributes 
for  its  share  some  thirty-odd  milHon  and  the  Federal  Government 
practically  only  $7,700,000  directly  for  the  government  of  the  District. 
The  total  of  these  so-called  nonreducible  items  ag^egates  $3,303,- 
000,000,  or  78  per  cent  of  the  total  budget  of  expenditures. 

Now,  there  must  be  balanced  against  these  possibiUties  for  reducing 
expenditures  the  increased  demands  upon  the  Government  for 
services  brought  about  by  the  depression.  Upwards  of  11,000,000 
people  that  are  out  of  work  through  no  fault  of  their  own  must 
receive  some  consideration,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  the 
1934  Budget  the  President  provided  only  $18,000  for  relief  expendi- 
tures of  all  sorts,  as  compared  with  $40,000,000  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  1933  and  $500,000,000  subscribed  to  the  capital  of  the 
R.  F.  C.  in  the  fiscal  year  1932.  Likewise  a  curtailment  in  the  build- 
ing construction  and  public- works  program  for  1934  has  been  recom- 
mended bv  the  President. 

The  1933  appropriations  for  general  Government  buildings  were 
$212,000,000  and  in  1934  the  Budget  estimate  for  those  purposes  is 
only  $69,000,000.  Public  improvements,  including  roads,  rivers  and 
harbors,  flood  control,  and  others  received  appropriations  of  $402,- 


000,000  in  1933,  and  only  $122,000,000  in  1934.  The  President's 
reason  for  that  is  that  he  does  not  deem — and  I  quote — "further 
building  at  this  time  in  the  public  interest." 

f^  It  seems  to  me  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  volume  of  public  works 
should  be  curtailed  at  this  time.  I  doubt  if  business  recovery  has 
advanced  suflftciently  to  warrant  any  retrenchment.  I  think  likewise 
that  it  is  a  serious  mistake  not  to  have  generous  Federal  appropria- 
tions for  the  direct  relief  of  unemployed  included  in  the  Federal 
Budget. 

So,  when  you  mass  together  the  possibilities  of  decreasing  public 
expenditures  and  consider  the  needs  of  the  moment  for  unemploy- 
ment relief,  I  can  not  see  that  you  can  possibly  come  out  with  a 
reduced  amount  of  public  expenditures. 

It  seems  to  me  that  from  another  point  of  view,  if  you  will  consider 
effect  upon  business  and  trade,  that  it  is  important  that  production 
and  the  demand  for  commodities  and  services  should  not  be  restricted 
by  a  curtailment  of  public  expenditures,  because  every  restriction  of 
that  type  is  a  direct  curtailment  of  payments  for  goods  and  services. 
Hence,  from  the  standpoint  of  helping  overcome  some  of  the  very 
disastrous  consequences  of  the  depression,  it  is  undesirable  to  think, 
at  this  time,  of  reducing  the  aggregate  amount  of  our  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

Senator  Costigan.  Professor  Leland,  you  have  spoken  of  the  pro- 
test of  taxpayers  against  advancing  taxes.  On  what  principle  do  you 
attempt  to  reconcile  liberal  Federal  expenditures  with  the  taxpayers* 
necessities? 

Professor  Leland.  I  think  the  answer  to  that  problem  is  that  the 
time  of  depression  is  not  the  time  for  increasing  taxes,  particularly 
those  taxes  which  will  fall  upon  costs  of  production  and  thus  restrict 
trade  and  commerce.  A  depression  is  the  time  when  money  should 
be  borrowed.  Moreover,  our  Budget  balancing  operations  ought 
to  be  over  a  longer  period  than  twelve  months.  We  ought  to  balance 
A  period  of  depression  against  a  period  of  prosperity. 

We  ought  to  have  in  this  Government,  and  in  every  other  Govern- 
ment, what  we  might  call  a  long-term  Budget  in  which  the  swings  of 
the  business  cycle  are  taken  into  account.  The  necessary  elasticity 
in  our  Federal  revenues,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  secured,  between 
those  periods,  by  the  proper  handling  of  the  pubhc  debt.  In  time  of 
depression  our  public  debt  should  be  increased;  in  time  of  prosperity 
it  should  be  rapidly  retired. 

It  is  true,  to  a  very  moderate  extent,  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  followed  that  poUcy  and  that  since  the  war  it  has  decreased  its 
public  debt  some  $3,000,000,000  in  excess  of  contractual  require- 
ments, but  during  that  same  period  the  Federal  Government  very 
imwisely  on  two  occasions  reduced  the  Federal  income  and  estate 
taxes  under  the  false  assumption  that  those  reductions  would  increase 
the  amount  of  revenue  that  was  received.  Such  revenue  increases 
were  realized,  but  the  thing  that  increased  the  revenue  was  the 
improvement  of  business  and  not  the  reduction  in  the  rates  of  taxa- 
tion. Hence,  if  we  had  maintained  the  level  of  the  war  income  tax 
rates,  which  are  about  the  rates  that  Europeans  enjoy  in  normal  times, 
a  more  rapid  retirement  of  the  public  debt  would  have  been  possible 
and  at  this  time  we  would  have  had  a  greater  degree  of  elasticity  in 
our  borrowing  capacity. 
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It  is  not  inconsistent  to  advocate  increased  Federal  expenditures 
and  decreased  taxes,  simply  because  of  the  fact  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  hour  and  recognizing  clearly  that  you 
can  not  divorce  the  financial  operations  of  the  Federal  Government 
from  the  American  money  and  currency  system,  an  increase  in  the 
debt  at  this  time  would  have  a  most  wholesome  effect.  It  would  give 
us  a  modest  amount  of  inflation  which  would  be  open  and  easy  to 
control.  From  every  angle,  it  seems  to  me,  that  is  a  proper  policy 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  follow. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  potential  absorp- 
tion of  additional  Government  securities  by  the  people  of  the  country? 

Professor  Leland.  I  think  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  float- 
ing additional  securities.  We  have  retired  the  Federal  debt  by,  I 
think,  $9,000,000,000  from  its  war  peak  to  its  recent  low  point.  It 
has  now  risen  from,  I  think,  about  $18,000,000,000  to  $20,000,- 
000,000.  We  have  a  latitude  of  at  least  $5,000,000,000  between  the 
present  level  and  the  war  peak.  I  see  no  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
further  expansion  of  the  Federal  debt,  particularly  when  the  Treasury 
Department  can  borrow  $250,000,000  as  it  did  on  December  15  at 
three-fourths  of  1  per  cent  interest,  or  when  it  can  float  at  the  same 
time  4-year  notes  aggregating  $350,000,000  0.12%  per  cent  and  when 
the  interest  rates  for  Government  borrowing  are  lower  than  they  have 
ever  been.  There  is  no  lack  of  credit  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  only  secure  investment  which  the  American  people  have  to-day 
is  Federal  bonds.  When  the  point  is  reached  where  the  banks  can 
not  absorb  additional  securities  of  the  Federal  Government  you  have 
the  possibility  of  the  direct  sale  of  securities  to  the  investors,  similar 
to  the  war  loan  drives.  There  are  many  advantages  to  direct  sale^ 
and  I  believe  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  such  sales  at  the  present 
time,  as  a  supplement  to  short-term  borrowings  through  the  banks. 

Then  you  have  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  amount  of  install- 
ment sales  and  making  it  possible  for  our  small  investors  to  buy  bonds 
of  less  than  $1,000  at  the  same  interest  rates  that  bonds  in  excess  of 
$1,000  can  be  sold.  Of  course,  the  Treasury  Department  says  that 
the  "baby  bonds"  were  not  a  success,  simply  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  did  not  get  an  adequate  subscription  for  the  issue  which  they 
tried,  but  that  is  not  strange  when  you  consider  that  they  offered  the 
bonds  at  interest  rates  considerably  less  than  the  interest  rates  of 
bonds  of  denominations  of  $1,000  and  over.  I  think  the  policy  of  giving 
those  who  most  need  adequate  as  well  as  safe  returns  from  invest- 
ments the  lowest  possible  interest  rates  is  damnable.  If  the  Treasury 
offers  its  bonds  at  current  interest  rates  the  public  will  absorb  all  that 
are  required.  The  only  thing  that  has  to  be  considered  in  wholesale 
borrowing  is  the  possibility  of  endangering  the  gold  standard. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  a  considerable  amount  of  bonds 
can  be  sold  without  endangering  the  gold  standard? 

Professor  Leland.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  you  can  sell  all  the  bonds  you 
need  to  carry  the  Federal  Government  for  a  number  of  years. 

Senator  Costigan.  And  also  to  provide  pubUc  works? 

Professor  Leland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Costigan.  And  public  relief? 

Professor  Leland.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  it  is  absurd  not  to  finance 
public  relief  loans,  investments,  and  public  works  out  of  the  pro- 


ceeds of  bonds  and,  considering  the  effects  on  the  business  cycle,  I 
would  say  that  the  amount  of  bonds  during  the  next  fiscal  year  sold 
by  the  Treasury  Department  should  not  be  less  than  the  sum  of 
money  required  to  meet  those  three  charges. 

I  think  that  is  the  way  to  meet  this  relief  problem. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  reporter  will  please  include  in  the  record  these  tables  which 
have  been  presented  by  Professor  Leland. 

(The  tables  referred  to  are  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

Table  11. — Percentage  of  receipts  to  total  Federal  income  and  estate  taxes  hyr 

districts  1929 


Income  tax 

District 

Corpora- 
tion 

Individual 

Total 

Estates  tax 

.\lahama-.- 

Percent 

0.3 

.1 

.2 

2L8 

2.3 

.5 

1.6 

1.5 

.3 

.7 

.3 

.1 

9.4 

.3 

1.2 

.6 

1.1 

.7 

.7 

.4 

1.9 

4.4 

7.4 

1.4 

.1 

2.0 

.7 

.1 

.3 

.1 

.1 

.7 

2.9 

(0 

1.3 

15.5 

6.6 

1.6 

.6 

1.7 

1.2 

(0 

1.7 

.7 

.6 

3.0 

.8 

.3 

5.3 

.8 

3.2 

.5 

.2 

0) 

Percent 

as 

.1 

.1 

3.0 

3.1 

.4 

1.9 

.9 

.8 

.4 

.1 

(0 

8.6 

.3 

1.0 

.6 

.3 

.5 

.4 

.4 

2.2 

5.0 

4.4 

1.0 

.1 

1.3 

.5 

.1 

.2 

0) 

.2 
1.0 

3.4 

0) 

2.9 

19.9 

10.3 

2.1 

.6 

1.7 

.5 

(0 

1.4 

.5 

.3 

2.3 

.7 

.2 

5.1 

.6 

2.9 

.7 

.1 

(») 

Percent 

a3 

.1 

.2 

2.9 

2.6 

.5 

1.7 

1.2 

.6 

.6 

.2 

0) 

9.0 

.3 

1.1 

.6 

.7 

.7 

.6 

.4 

2.0 

4.7 

6.0 

1.2 

.1 

1.6 

.6 

.1 

.3 

.1 
.9 

3.2 
(0 

2.0 
17.5 

8.3 

1.8 
.6 

1.7 
.9 
(') 

1.6 
.6 
.4 

2.7 
.8 
.3 

5.2 
.7 

3.0 
.6 
.2 
(») 

Percent 

as- 

Arizona 

(») 

Arkansas 

.L 

First  California 

3.1 

Sixth  California 

6.7 

Colorado ... 

.2 

Connwtirut... 

2.0' 

Delaware 

Zl 

Florida 

8.a 

Georgia 

.4 

Hawaii 

.1 

Idaho 

(0 

First  Illinois 

5i4 

EiRhth  Illinois 

.2 

Indiana 

.# 

Iowa .....      . 

.4 

Kansas 

.4 

Kentucky 

.f 

Louisiana 

.9 

Maine.- 

.% 

Maryland  (including  District  of  Columbia) 

4.1 

Massachusetts  .  ^ 

3.5 

Michigan        ..      -..  .      .             .      .    

2.9 

Minnesota 

.7 

Mississippi 

.2 

First  Missouri 

4.9 

Sixth  Missouri 

.2 

Montana 

2.1 

N^hraska,  ,     ....                 . . . 

.S 

Nevada 

(0 

New  Hampshire 

.ft 

First  New  Jersey. 

1.1 

Fifth  New  Jersey 

i.r 

New  Mexico      

(0 

First  New  York 

3.9^ 

Second  New  York 

7.3 

Third  New  York 

7.2 

Fourteenth  New  York 

2.9 

Twenty-flrst  New  York 

.4 

Twenty-eighth  New  York 

1.1^ 

North  Carolina - 

.4 

North  Dakota     _ 

0) 

LI 

First  Ohio 

Tenth  Ohio 

.2 

Eleventh  Ohio 

.2 

Eighteenth  Ohio 

1.8. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

.1 

.1 

First  Pennsylvania... 

&l^ 

Twelfth  Pennsylvania.-  

.8 

Twenty-third  Pennsylvania — .. - 

6lI 

HhodA  i<<)and 

.j^ 

South  Carolina 

0) 

South  Dakota 

0) 

>  Less  than  0.0005  per  cent. 

Data  from  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1929. 
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Table  11. — Percentage  of  receipts  to  toted  Federal  income  and  estate  taxes  hy 

districts  1929 — Continued 


Income  tax 

District 

Corpora- 
tion 

Individual 

Total 

EsUteatax 

Tennessee ...... ................... 

Peree^ 

0.7 

1.0 
.7 
.2 
.1 

1.3 
.7 
.7 

2.0 
0) 

Percent 

0.6 
.8 
.8 
.1 
.1 
.4 
.4 
.8 
1.2 
0) 

Per  unt 
0.6 

1.6 
0) 

Percent 

as 

First  Tmhjj    , ,. 

LO 

RAOnnfi  T^xfk9 ,. .. 

Utah 

0) 

Vermont 

Virginia . . . ... 

WAAhinfftAn  (incliicjini?  Alaska) ,-^ 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin . . ....... ..... 

Wyoming 

.1 

Total 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 

t  Less  than  0.0005  per  cent. 

Table  12. — Percentage  of  receipts  to  total  Federal  irUernal  revenue  from  selected 

sources  hy  districts 


Districts 


Alcoholic 
beverages 


Alabama 

Arizona ....—. 

First  district  of  C'fljifornia.' 
Sixth  district  of  California- 
Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho. 


First  district  of  Illinois... 
Eighth  district  of  Illinois. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine. 


Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia.. 

Massachusetts - . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

First  district  of  Missouri 

Sixth  district  of  Missouri 

Montana.- 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire... 

First  district  of  New  Jersey 

Fifth  district  of  New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

Fh-st  district  of  New  York 

Second  district  of  New  York 

Third  district  of  New  York 

Fourteenth  district  of  New  York 

Twenty-first  distrirt  of  New  York... 
Twenty-eighth  district  of  New  York. 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 


5*> 


1? 


6.2 

2.1 

.2 

1 


6.8 

ILl 

5.8 


8 


A.0 
4.8 


(») 


6.0 
5.6 
1.6 
.6 


2.1 
.4 


,8 

9.3 


1.0 

3.1 

2.6 

.2 

.1 

.0 


(») 


Ciga- 
rettes 


1? 


3.7 


5*) 


(») 


(») 


L8 


(») 
(») 


0) 


(«) 


Total  to- 
bacco 


6.1 


5.7 

.1 

L6 

(») 
(») 
(*) 
61.8 


3.0 


1 
(») 


.1 
.7 


8 


1.6 
.2 


2.3 
.1 


.1 
.0 

(») 
(») 
2.2 

(») 

(») 

(») 

(«) 
.1 
.3 
4.8 

O 

4.8 

.3 

L3 

.1 

.1 

« 

53.8 


Stamp 
taxes 


(») 


ai 
.1 


(») 


L2 
.2 
.2 
.3 
.1 
.2 
.1 


(«) 


7.8 


(') 


.3 

LO 

.9 

.n 
(«) 

.3 
.2 

(») 
(») 
.1 

(») 
(») 
1.9 

(») 
.7 
68.9 


(») 


Total  (aU 
sources)  t 


(») 


(») 


(») 


(*) 


a3 

.1 

.1 

2.9 

2.3 

.4 

L4 

LO 

.7 

.5 

.2 

7.8 

.8 

LO 

.6 

.6 

.9 

.5 

.3 

L8 

3.0 

6.2 

LO 

.2 

L8 

.6 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.8 
3.4 

2.5 
16.7 
7.1 
L5 
.5 
L4 
8.7 


1  This  total  Includes  revenues  from  the  following  sources:  Income  tax,  estates  tax,  distilled  spirits  and 
alcoholic  beverages  tax,  tobacco  and  tobacco  manufacturers  tax,  butter  and  butter  substitutes  tax,  filled 
cheese  tax,  mixed  flour  tax,  stamp  taxes,  narcotics  tax,  theater  admissions  and  club  dues  taxes,  other  mis- 
cellaneous taxes. 

>  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 

Data  from  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1929, 
pp.  58-74. 
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Table  12. — Percentage  of  receivts  to  total  Federal  internal  revenue  from  selected 

sources  by  districts — Continued 


Districts 


First  district  of  Ohio 

Tenth  district  of  Ohio 

Eleventh  district  of  Ohio 

Eighteenth  district  of  Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

First  Pennsylvania 

Twelfth  district  of  Pennsylvania 

Twenty-third  district  of  Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

First  district  of  Texas 

Second  district  of  Texas.. 

Utah. 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  and  Alaska. 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Philippines 


Total. 


.\lcohoIic 
beverages 


100.0 


Ciga- 
rettes 


(0 


L9 


(») 


(») 
(») 


1&3 

(») 


(>) 


100.0 


Total  to- 
bacco 


(») 

(») 
(») 


L8 
,9 

.1 


2.9 
.4 


(») 

?> 
(») 

(*) 
.9 

(») 
(») 

^*\ 
(») 
15.4 

« 
.6 

.1 

(») 
.1 


loao 


Stamp 
taxes 


5.6 
.1 
.1 
.5 
.1 
.1 

L3 
.1 
.6 
.1 

(*)J 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 

.1 
.4 
.1 

.9 

(») 


(») 


loao 


Total  (all 
sources) 


L7 

f:J 

22 

i  ■• 
.2 

4.8 
I  .5 

2.6 

k  .« 
.1 

.6 

:-   .7 

m        -6 

^        .1 

.1 

3.0 

L  -6 

I  .6 

L3 

(')te 


loao 


>  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 

Data  from  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  U29 

pp.  Ocr-74, 


Table  13. — Individual  income-tax  returns  for  1929^  by  States  and  TerritoriM 


States  and  Territories 


Alabama............. 

Arizona..... . 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbial 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

Ibnsas 

Kentucky 

I<ouisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts....... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MississlppL. 

Missouri 

Montana. 

Nebraska............ 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 


Returns 


Number 


25,818 
12,448 
15,813 

309,047 

31,268 

82.049 

9,780 

48,087 

30,040 

32,289 

8,210 

9,830 

369,855 
76,493 
45,023 
37,657 
34,623 
35,093 
19,173 
68,664 

213,316 

177,918 
60,701 
15,689 
98,367 
17,067 
30,962 
6,174 
14,341 

195,772 
6,874 

757,836 

28,860 

9,170 

216,804 


Per  cent 


a64 

.31 

.39 

7.64 

.77 

2.03 

.24 

L19 

.74 

.80 

.20 

.24 

9.15 

1.89 

1.11 

.93 

.86 

.87 

.47 

1.70 

6.27 

4.40 

L50 

.39 

2.43 

.42 

.77 

.13 

.36 

4.84 

.17 

18.74 

.71 

.23 

&34 


Net  income 


Amount 


$122, 569, 172 

60,788,434 

68,910,936 

1,689,896,424 

158,761,528 

561,547,753 

148,850,300 

242,282,698 

164, 355, 108 

163,181,491 

43,290,997 

38,525,958 

2,268,945,768 

366,846,042 

222, 103, 300 

181,661,364 

191,640,708 

170,713,998 

115,875,339 

425,186,986 

L 371, 661, 741 

L 029, 756, 680 

337,880,743 

63,922,168 

658, 127, 649 

71, 397, 232 

140.322,452 

2L  597, 783 

74,306,913 

L  212, 423, 226 

30,875.636 

6,263,465,699 

130^352,897 

31,197,250 

1,269,67L939 


Percent 


a50 

.26 

.28 

6.81 

.64 

2.26 

.60 

.98 

.66 

.66 

.17 

.16 

9.11 

L48 

.90 

.73 

.77 

.69 

.47 

L71 

6.63 

4.16 

1.36 

.26 

2.25 

.29 

.57 

.09 

.30 

4.89 

.12 

25.21 

.63 

.13 

&08 


Tax 


Amount 


$2,067,718 

a2i 

L 113, 774 

.u 

712,964 

.a 

45,360,278 

4.5S 

3.534,404 

.as 

23,693.045 

2.36 

15,524.946 

L45 

6.408,622 

.64 

5,936,377 

.59 

2,785,942 

.28 

L  220, 345 

.12 

184,325 

.OS 

86,825,072 

8.67 

8,208,031 

.8* 

3,924,823 

.39 

2,547,829 

.26 

5,076,854 

.51 

2,859,668 

.29 

3,561,754 

.36 

16,641,824 

L56 

67,857,223 

5.77 

40, 599, 864 

405 

9,799,141 

.98 

600,076 

.06 

16,416,897 

L64 

L  019. 300 

.10 

L  919, 473 

.1* 

366,444 

.01 

L734,828 

.17 

43,966.017 

4.m 

299,882 

.08 

306.687.348 

39.60 

3,282,967 

.31 

111,346 

.01 

43,633.678 

4.36 

Par  cent 


Data  from  Statistics  of  Income,  1020,  pp.  60, 60. 
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Table  13. — Individual  income-tax  returns  for  1929,  by  States  and  Territories — Con. 


States  and  Territories 


Oklahoma 

Or^on 

Peimsylvania.- 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  *.. 
West  Virginia- 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Returns 


Number 


Total. 


37,000 
28,194 

364,145 
28,481 
13,232 
10,449 
34,664 

113,565 
13,163 
0,586 
38,631 
65,240 
29,803 

108,044 
8,140 


4,044,327 


Per  cent 


a  91 
.70 

9.00 
.65 
.33 
.26 
.86 

2.81 
.33 
.24 
.96 

1.61 
.74 

2.66 
.20 


Net  income 


Amount 


loaoo 


$216,346,916 

129,360,587 

2,217,958,567 

184,531.178 

50,257,416 

40. 165, 070 

177,388,337 

592,518,704 

60,461,690 

40,016,326 

170,203.026 

302,268,404 

136. 768, 017 

450,934,107 

30,813,018 


Per  cent 


24,800.735,564 


a  87 
.68 

8.04 
.74 
.20 
.16 
.73 

2.30 
.24 
.20 
.73 

1.22 
.66 

1.82 
.12 


Tax 


Amount 


loaoo 


$6,020,950 

1, 663, 776 

90,694,666 

7,851,363 

566,252 

390.886 

3,747.682 

12,866,060 

881,606 

1,010,863 

3, 201, 104 

5, 775, 343 

2, 298, 875 

10.287.020 

188,964 


Per  cent 


1.001,038,147 


aoo 

.17 

0.06 

.78 

.06 

.04 

.S7 

L38 

.00 

.10 

.82 

.58 

.28 

LOB 

.08 


100.00 


J  Alaska  included  in  State  of  Washington. 
Table  14. — Corporations  reporting  net  income  for  1929,  by  States  and  Territories 


States  and  Territories 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas. -.- 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut — -- 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine.- — 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 


1  Less  than  0.06  per  cent. 

Data  from  Statistics  of  Income,  1929,  p.  264. 


Amount 


$20,060,134 

836,818 

18.001.071 

17,666,067 

512.023,444 
62,349,386 

109, 914, 339 

272, 455, 382 
52,909.244 
28,114,338 
62,280,928 
28.828,910 
7,624,958 
1,103,647,466 

134,070.666 
68.046,620 

134,  228, 182 
77, 305, 053 
53,648,140 
36,378,748 

166,645,057 

444,660,972 

762,434,861 

146,668,780 
13,736,047 

362,604,604 

11,041,610 

30, 079, 150 

9.  771, 174 

11.948,182 

444,894,683 

4.330^226 

3,646,921.991 

104, 313, 776 


Net  income: 
Percentage 
of  net  in- 
come to 
total 


0) 


a2 

.2 

.2 

4.4 

.4 

L7 

2.8 

.6 

.2 

.6 

.2 

.1 

0.4 

1.1 

.6 

1.2 

.7 

.5 

.3 

1.4 

8.8 

A.6 

1.3 

.1 

3.3 

.1 

.3 

.1 

.1 

3.8 

.1 

31.3 

.0 


Amount 


$2,642,670 

46.267 

1,732,871 

1.460.711 

52,060,071 

6,064.008 

20,781.847 

29.423.386 

6.460,280 

2.210.164 

6.104.060 

3,046.603 

606,247 

116,132.836 

11, 980, 232 

6, 398, 769 

13.952,047 

7,746,033 

4,980.312 

3,431.942 

16,860,939 

44.619,661 

71.628,036 

14.607,384 

1,1301678 

36,786,038 

040,663 
2,662,466 

971,353 

1,116,811 

45, 68a  190 

353,891 

383,  liai74 

10, 862, 766 


Income  tax: 
Percentage 
of  income 
tax  to  total 


(») 


a2 

1 
.1 

44 

.4 

1.7 
2.S 

.5 

.3 

.6 

.8 

.04 
0.6 
1.0 

.6 
L2 

.6 

.4 

.3 
1.4 
3.7 
6.0 
1.2 

.1 
3.3 

.1 

.S 

.1 

.1 
S.8 

.03 
32.1 

.0 
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Table  14. — Corporations  reporting  net  income  for  1929,  by  States  and  Territories — 

Continued 


states  and  Territories 

Amount 

Net  Income: 
Percentage 
of  net  in- 
come to 
total 

Amount 

Income  tax: 

Percentage 

of  income 

tax  to  total 

North  Dakota 

$4, 637, 607 

687, 230, 541 

105,607,364 

30, 026, 503 

1,060,023,187 

64.487,241 

16, 160, 909 

6,  295,  795 

59,  532.  771 

189.  131, 653 

19,  932,  652 

10,  254,  589 

132, 956. 424 

76.  230, 227 

59. 046,  703 

198,  397,  599 

3,  975,  846 

5.9 
.9 
.3 

0.1 
.6 
.1 
.1 
.6 

1.6 
.2 
.1 

1.1 
.7 
.6 

1.7 
0) 

$261,247 

71, 392, 513 

0,794,658 

2, 600.  773 

112,112.660 

6,603,588 

1,464,494 

394.531 

5, 744, 440 

18, 193, 363 

1,813,568 

962,  763 

13, 793,  936 

6,985,766 

5,757,011 

19, 928, 164 

262,169 

0.02 

Ohio — 

6.0 

Oklahoma.. 

.8 

Oregon     . 

.2 

Pennsylvania . 

9.4 

Rhode  Island ....... . ..... 

.6 

fsouth  (Carolina     . r...^.  .,-  - 

.1 

South  Dakota .— . 

.03 

Tennessee ........................... ... 

.6 

Texas      . . 

1.6 

Utah    

.2 

Vermont . 

.1 

Virginia   

1.2 

Washington    .......... ......... .. 

.6 

West  Virginia 

.5 

Wisconsin ............................. 

1.7 

Wyoming . ... ............. ..... 

.02 

Total 

11, 653, 886, 002 

100.0 

1, 193, 435, 832 

100.0 

t  Less  than  a  06  per  cent. 
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The  Financing  of  Unemployment    Relief— Federal  Government   Must 

Assume  Portion  op  Burden 

[By  Dr.  Simeon  E.  Leland,  professor  of  public  finance,  University  of  Chicago] 

Federal  r^Ttf  ^7lf!f  is  a  Federal  one  and  is  not  a  problem  for  the  loaning  of 
FpHpr«    r^l         ^^^^%^''}'  18  a  problem  for  the  use  of  Federal  credit  by  the 

^^l^n^finn   fifT^?*  T'^h^"^^*  ^^^^'^  ^^^-     ^ow,  in  support  of  that  geneiSa 
proposition,  let  us  look  at  the  financial  set-up  of  the  Nation. 

municipalities  .  DEPENDENT   ON    PROPERTY   TAX 

HaninL!:? *'^'\\*^®  local  fiscal  systems,  we  find  first  of  all  that  they  are  primarily 
Ppff^^fS*  ''''  ^^^  property  tax  for  the  bulk  of  their  revenues.  Some  e^odd  per 
cent  of  the  revenue  receipts  of  the  cities  of  over  30,000  comes  from  property  W 
?n  thP  r.^f  «9vemments  the  proportion  is  eveA  greater  until,  as  v^  g^  do^i 
S»  npr  PPnf  if  7i^'^''  ^*'''  ^^^  many  municipalities  are  forced  to  rais^  as  much  as 
yo  per  cent  of  their  revenues  from  propertv  taxes 

hPv!.«H* fhl  ?*■  '^f^the  general  level  of  property  taxation  should  be  scaled  down 
ft  *T^  ontir^^  t  ^^^^*^«il«  indicated  by  declining  valuations  is  one  question 
?ntiw«^^!  ^'''k  '  however,  that  must  be  frankly  faced  because  the  real-estate 
interests  have  become  articulate  in  their  demands  for  tax  reduction  and.  in  Sme 
places,  that  warps  practicaUy  everything  the  Government  can  do  and  compl^y 
obstructs  any  constructive  changes  in  fiscal  systems.  ^umpiewjiy 

People  have  gotten  the  notion  that  the  primary  object  of  relief  is  relipf  of  fh^ 
property  owner  little  i^alizing  that  the  only  relief  they  Sre  entl^ted  te  i7a  ch^^ged 
fmm  rliiJ^^''^  ^""^^T  *.f  ^'  ^'ith  reference  te  the  per  cent  of  revenue  that  c?mea 
from  property  rather  than  a  reduction  of  each  individual's  tax  bills.  The  two 
are  by  no  means  the  same. 

th^^'i^p^^^?!^^^'"*  ""^  T"^  **  ^^"1?  ^  "^^  *^**  *^«  *^"^d  of  reduction  to  which 
^•fl^iS  fh!  fif  '^  one  where  a  declining  percentage  of  tlie  aggregate  revenues 
r^'olv!5    ^*"';^'  ^'T®  ^^"""^  property  taxes,  but  which  does  not  necissarily  imply 

IT^}!^^^'^''^^'''''}^^^'^.''^  *]^^^*^*  *h**  *^«  P^e»t  level  of  real  estate  tS 
has  been  largely  anticipated  and  has  entered  into  the  price  calculations  of  pui^ 

fpv^1^T^"i•''•^^^^''.^^"l???"S^^*^^  ^^"^  *^^  free-and  that  anv  reduction  in^the 
inH  «Su  f^  JV'^''*!i**''  ^'i^  ^'"''^^''^  *  bonanza  on  individual  real  estate  owners 
and  wiU  tend  to  advance  their  property  values  in  general. 

OTHER  SOURCES  OP  MUNICIPAL  REVENUE 

+>,IV®  ^^^  ?^  all  necessary  for  those  of  you  who  meet  the  problem  of  improving 
JSp  n?nhw  P/edicament  of  the  localities  to  see  that  clearfy.  It  does  not  solvl 
the  problem  of  need  of  additional  sources  of  revenue.  There  are  none  that  the 
1^.^;  ^°^?™T'^!®  "^^"^  impose  with  any  degree  of  success.  They  can  not  adopt 
mumcipal  sales  taxes  or  municipal  gasoUne  taxes  or  impose  municipal  incoiSe 
ta^,  nor  can  that  be  undertaken  on  a  county  basis 

n»^?^wiy^°"!  ^^.^"^^^^  *^ity  sales  tax  is  to  increase  the  number  of  transactions 
outside  the  city  limits.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  municipal  gasoline  tax 
Ignoring  completely  the  fact  that  most  units  of  local  government  ire  so  sn^U 
^ll^^!  ""^  ''''*  ^'^''P*  *^^  ^^2,^  °^  administrative  systems  that  are  necessary  to 
JSt^  M™ J^'T  ^  ^"^""T^-  ^^^^  ^^  indefinitely  more  difficult  to  administer 
ii^i/rS^!^^'  ^^""^^  ^^^  require  a  degree  of  specialization,  skiU,  and  full-time 
ft  diffiPi^ni'  ^J''^v^''}^^V^^^  ^^"^'"^  *^^  requirements  are  such  that  it  makes 
^\lo  ?  i*  ""  ^v^PxP^'®?,-  ^^^  °^^  «°"^^e  oPe«  t»  *fae  local  governments  at  the 
P«  I l^Koif"-®'  2?'f^  ''u  ^?*  *^®"^  '"^  meeting  their  increased  financial  burdens 
IS  a  share  in  btate  collected  revenues.  The  only  way  they  can  get  this  is  bv 
makmg  clear  their  right  to  a  share  of  these  revenues.  ^  ^ 

STATE  ADMINISTERED  LOCALLY  SHARED  TAXES 

In  the  past  we  have  assumed  that  the  government  which  can  best  administer 
a  tax  IS  en^tled  te  the  proceeds  from  the  tex,  but  there  is  no  necessary  co^ect^n 
between  efficiency  of  administration  and  the  revenues  from  taxes.  Taxes  should 
be  distributed  according  te  their  need,  not  according  te  the  governmental  unit 
which  can  bet  administer  the  tax  The  property  tax  itself,  wWch  is  the  prhnary 
lorallL^UH'ff  h77^'  ??K^^  i?f*^'  administered  by  the  State  than^by  the 
w  1^;*%!  /.  ^*  JoUowed  that  the  government  which  can  best  administer  the 
tax  IS  entitled  te  the  proceeds,  you  can  completely  strip  all  local  governments  of 


practic  ally  everj'  source  of  revenue,  save,  perhaps,  some  few  miscellaneous  fees 
and  charges  which  they  make  for  services  which  they  alone  perform.  The  onlv 
hope  for  the  improvement  of  the  local  revenue  system  is  increasing  the  share  which 
comes  from  the  State,  and  that  share  ought  te  go  te  the  localities,  not  upon 
condition,  but  as  a  supplement  te  general  budgets  te  be  spend  any  way  the 
municipahty  sees  fit,  because  otherwise  they  can  not  get  a  balanced  revenue  system 
It  is  just  as  essential,  in  fact  more  so,  that  the  localities  have  a  balanced  revenue 
system  than  that  the  State  has  one  simply  because  the  financial  obligations  of 
local  government  are  more  important  from  a  fiscal  point  of  view  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  services  performed  for  the  taxpayers  than  the  State  government. 
The  State  f  unctions  are  either  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  opportunities  through- 
out the  State  or  for  providing  facilities  between  governmental  units  or  for 
undertaking  the  direct  performance  of  functions  in  areas  teo  small  te  maintain 
local  governments  on  an  adequate  scale,  rather  than  functions  which  are  of  a 
necessarilv  direct  vital  interest  te  the  taxpayer. 

The  only  reason  you  have  State  roads  is  because  local  governments  could  not 
build  a  connected  road  system.  Every  time  the  limits  of  a  political  jurisdiction 
ended,  they  ended  with  a  bump  or  with  the  roads  not  being  connected.  The 
same  thing  is  true  with  reference  to  education.  The  State  enters  into  the  educa- 
tional field  largely  to  correct  the  inequalities  due  te  lack  of  taxable  property  in 
many  political  jurisdictions,  so  it  makes  State  aid  for  that  purpose.  It  under- 
takes the  direct  performance  of  the  functions  where  the  localities  are  too  poor  te 
provide  them,  but  in  general  those  are  the  functions  which  the  State  performs. 

The  locality,  on  the  other  hand,  administers  te  the  more  vital  wants,  and  the 
aggregate  amount  of  its  budget  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  State  which 
contains  the  cities. 

I  am  generally  opposed  te  allocating  those  shares  of  the  State  funds  te  local 

fovernments  simply  because  it  makes  impossible  the  task  of  local  budgeting, 
budgeting  should  be  a  matter  of  the  evaluation  of  needs,  not  a  vested  interest 
in  funds,  and  good  causes  Uke  education  and  charities  or  any  other  cause,  if 
they  once  get  their  hands  on  a  source  of  revenue  which  is  set  apart  for  them^ 
tend  te  receive  it  constantly,  regardless  of  need.  Sometimes  they  will  get  too 
much.  Many  times  they  will  not  get  enough,  but  the  proposition  becomes 
closed  and  the  balancing  operations  became  indefinitely  more  difficult. 

UNEMPLOYMENT    A    NATIONAL    PROBLEM 

I  think  you  can  see  the  difficulty  in  which  the  local  government  finds  itself 
with  nothing  to  do  but  increase  the  property  tax  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
which  is  te  lessen  the  tax  collections  so  that  there  is  no  source  of  revenue  for 
local  governments  for  meeting  in  an  adequate  way  this  problem.  It  is  not  their 
problem  anyway.  The  problem  is  national  in  scope.  Trade  and  commerce  are 
national  in  character,  no  longer  local.  The  depression  is  not  a  thing  that  has 
affected  a  single  locality;  the  consequences  are  national  and,  if  anything,  they 
were  largely  produced  by  the  action  and  inaction  of  the  Federal  Government,. 
so  that  if  you  want  to  let  causal  sequence  play  a  part  you  can  again  throw  the 
thing  on  the  doorsteep  of  our  largest  and  most  capable  political  unit. 

STATE    FINANCING    OP   UNEMPLOYMENT 

Let  us  look  at  the  States.  The  States  in  general  have  poor  revenue  systems; 
There  are  a  few  of  them,  such  as  ^ew  York  and  Wisconsin  that  have  a  fairly  wel 
balanced  revenue  system,  but  the  bulk  of  the  States  rely  for  large  parts  of  their 
receipts,  practically  50  per  cent,  on  the  property  tax  which  is  also  a  source  for 
local  governments  and  supplement  that  by  taxes  upon  corporations  and  inherit- 
ances, miscellaneous  transactions,  gasoline,  sales,  and  the  like. 

A  few  of  the  States,  some  twenty-odd  in  number,  maintain  State  income  taxes, 
but  the  degree  of  elasticity  possible  there  is  very  limited,  and  in  a  time  such  aa 
this  is  undesirable  from  every  point  of  view  te  increase  the  level  of  taxation  which 
finds  its  way  inte  increased  costs  of  production  and  increased  commodity  prices. 
That  means  that  practically  the  only  thing  you  can  increase  without  such  effects 
is  the  personal  income  tax,  and  those  taxes  can  be  increased  if  you  have  no  great 
consideration  for  the  taxpayer.  His  income  has  already  dwindled,  making  the 
burden  of  normal  taxes  more  severe  than  it  was  before,  and  with  the  taxes  which 
he  must  pay  on  other  bases  teken  inte  account,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
elasticity  in  the  local  income  tax  is  as  great  as  has  been  assumed. 

The  result  is  that  you  have  a  choice  of  taking  more  money  out  of  the  pockete 
of  the  taxpayers  and  thereby  increasing  the  costs  of  doing  business  and  the  eoste 
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of  living  and  retarding  the  return  of  business  prosperity,  for  all  advances  in  cost 
«t  such  a  time  have  that  effect,  or  you  have  the  problem  of  using  local  or  State 
credit  to  finance  the  operations  of  the  State  governments.  Thoae  possibilities  are 
rather  limited.  The  States  haven't  a  great  deal  of  borrowingcapacity.  Most  of 
them  are  limited  by  constitutions  adopted  before  the  Civil  War  when  our  fore- 
fathers anticipated  all  the  problems  that  would  now  beset  us,  and  when  they 
wisely  adopted  debt  limitations  which  in  most  cases  have  become  so  inflexible  that 
the  limit  of  indebtedness  has  long  since  been  exhausted  and  all  the  subterfuges 
have  been  multiplied  to  their  limit.  The  probability  of  dodging  those  require- 
ments by  the  creation  of  new  political  units  to  hold  the  debts  of  present  existinff 
political  units  and  by  imposing  upon  them  other  political  units  to  purchase  and 
hold  their  debts,  which  is  a  theoretical  possibility  and  which  has  been  employed 
in  practically  every  State  in  order  to  get  away  from  those  requirements,  likewise 
is  very,  very  greatly  limited. 

So  the  State  is  largely  confronted  with  the  alternative  of  either  making  condi- 
tions worse  by  the  adoption  of  improper  taxes  such  as  production  taxes,  sales 
taxes,  or  taxes  upon  the  various  commodities  which  enter  into  trade  and  produc- 
tion, or  of  placing  the  problem  on  the  Federal  Government  upon  whom  I  said  it 
belonged  in  the  very  beginning.  You  can  not  continue  the  process  of  placing  the 
burden  upon  State  and  local  governments  without  expecting  dire  consequences  to 
follow. 

FEDERAL    AID    SHOULD    BE    OUTRIGHT 

It  is  my  personal  conviction  that  all  of  this  loaning  of  credit  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  States  must  sooner  or  later  be  thrown  back  on  or  absorbed 
by  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  ridiculous  to  assume  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  decrease  its  grants  in  aid  for  road  purposes.  Wait  until  1935  comes 
and  there  is  imminent  danger  that  the  road  programs  ^ill  stop,  and  then  the 
proper  way  to  handle  that  is  by  increasing  the  appropriation  by  enough  money  to 
absorb  all  existing  advances,  and  I  think  that  this  is  inevitable. 

That  does  not  solve  the  problem  to-day — it  puts  the  matter  of  Federal  aid 
entirely  upon  the  wrong  base.  Federal  aid  should  not  be  granted  on  condition  of 
repayment  by  extraction  of  taxes  from  people  who  have  little  or  no  ability  to  pay, 
which  are  those  now  reached  by  State  and  local  government,  but  the  tax  shoujfa 
be  placed  on  the  entire  nation  where  the  ability  to  adjust  the  tax  system,  the 
capacity  to  pay,  practically  alone  exists,  and  the  job  should  be  placed  upon  the 
Federal  Government  rather  than  upon  State  and  local  governments. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  Federal  Government  for  a  minute.  What  can  the 
Federal  Government  do?  It  is  faced  with  a  deficit  of  some  $2,000,000,000  and 
is  running  more  and  more  behind  in  balancing  Budgets,  and  every  time  it  tries  to 
calculate  its  Budget  it  includes  as  a  charge  against  current  revenues  all  of  the 
loans  of  its  own  credit  which  it  has  been  making  to  States,  cities  and  private  cor- 
porations. About  thirty-five  fifteen  hundredths  of  the  funds  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  have  been  loaned  to  Governments.  By  the  end  of 
September  it  was  about  $36,000,000  out  of  the  $5,500,000,000  which  was  loaned. 

FEDERAL    FINANCES 

That  is  a  small  amount  of  Federal  credit  to  have  been  advanced  to  local 
governments,  but  the  difficulty  is  in  assuming  that  those  are  charges  properly  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  cash  revenues  of  the  Federal  Government.  Those  are  emer- 
gency appropriations  for  one  thing,  and  they  are  loans  for  a  second  thing,  and  if 
they  are  to  be  repaid  or  not  to  be  repaid  they  should  not  be  charged  as  cash  items 
against  a  Budget  which  is  out  of  balance  and  which  should  not  be  balanced  by  the 
treasury  department. 

They  charge  up  all  public  works  expenditures  for  the  purchase  and  construc- 
tion of  assets  which  shall  be  available  over  a  long  period  of  time;  then  they 
charge  up  all  the  permanent  appropriations,  the  use  of  which  goes  on  for  a  good 
many  fiscal  years.  It  is  one  thing  to  set  up  reserves  of  that  character  in  a  time 
of  prosperity;  it  is  a  vastly  different  thing  to  set  them  up  in  a  time  of  depression, 
and  so  you  have  all  of  that  talk  about  the  Federal  Government's  Budget  going 
so  badly  behind  exaggerated  by  the  inclusion  of  items  which  never  should  be 
calculated  in  the  balancing  of  a  federal  budget  in  a  time  of  depression. 

What  can  the  Federal  Government  do  with  its  revenue  system?  It  can  increase 
income  taxes.  Personal  income  taxes  will  come  out  of  our  incomes  without 
entering  into  the  cost  of  production  or  the  price  of  commodities.  It  can  impose 
a  series  of  sales  taxes  such  as  it  has  done,  increase  the  prices  of  products  and  de- 
crease the  amount  which  the  public  will  purchase  and,  incidentally,  get  a  lot  less 
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revenue  than  the  Treasury  Department  expects  to  get,  which  is  exactly  what  is 
happening.  You  have  a  choice  in  the  Federal  Government  between  making  the 
depression  worse  by  the  tax  policy  or  by  borrowing. 

USE    OF    FEDERAL    CREDIT 

That  is  the  thing  that  it  resolves  itself  into  as  far  as  I  can  see  it.  When  you 
say  that  the  Federal  Government  can  borrow  you  are  told  by  the  bankers  whose 
doors  have  been  kept  open  by  Federal  credit  that  they  have  no  money  to  lend, 
and  the  Treasury  Department  objects  to  increasing  the  rate  of  interest  which 
has  been  steadily  declining  since  1922  upon  governmental  obligations  because 
any  advance  in  the  interest  rate  will  tend  to  decrease  the  price  of  existing  se- 
curities. 

It  takes  no  inteUigence  to  assert  that  if  the  market  rate  of  interest  is  going  up 
those  loans  are  going  down,  and  they  are  going  down  willy-nilly  and  irrespective 
of  Treasury  acts.  And  so,  having  rehed  upon  the  banks  as  our  fiscal-agents,  and 
having  seen  the  door  to  Federal  credit  shut  in  our  faces  after  having  kept  the 
banks  open  by  assertions  that  the  credit  is  inadequate,  the  only  thing  that 
remains  to  be  done  is  either  for  the  Federal  Government  to  get  some  new  fiscal 
agents  or  go  out  and  sell  its  loans  to  the  public. 

That  can  and  should  be  done.  It  is  ridiculous  that  a  government,  which  only 
takes  20  per  cent  of  the  national  income  in  taxes,  can  not  get  enough  money 
out  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  national  incomes  on  a  basis  of  loans  to  supply 
the  credit  needs  and  relieve  the  demands  of  the  country.  It  is  just  too  ridiculous 
to  deserve  credence,  and  the  demand  of  the  market  for  credit  will  appear 
whenever  the  Treasury  Department  offers  the  proper  interest  rate  for  its 
loans,  and  the  days  of  exhaustion  and  the  point  of  exhaustion  in  Federal  credit 
have  certainly  not  yet  arrived.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  far  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
erntnent  is  concerned  the  problem  is  rather  simple;  that  it  can,  without  the  impo- 
sition of  arduous  taxes  which  will  prolong  the  depression,  finance  the  relief  de- 
mands of  the  community  by  placing  a  larger  share  of  its  Budget  upon  a  borrowing 
basis  rather  than  upon  a  tax  basis,  and  whether  it  wants  to  or  not,  this  is  going 
to  happen.  It  will  not  be  able  to  balance  its  Budget  and  it  will  have  to  bor- 
row. It  would  be  infinitely  better  that  the  Government  does  it  intelligently 
than  that  it  be  forced  to  do  so  as  a  last  resort. 

OTHER    REVENUE    POSSIBILITIES 

Are  there  any  revenue  devices  which  the  Federal  Government  might  get  v\  hich 
would  help  it  in  this  emergency?  The  first  thing  it  can  do  is  reduce  its  tariff; 
it  not  only  must  do  that  if  it  expects  to  receive  anything  upon  its  war  debts,  but 
it  likewise  must  do  it  from  the  selfish  point  of  view  of  stinulating  our  own  trade 
and  every  reduction  in  the  tariff  will  be  accompanied  by  increased  revenues 
through  customs  duties  to  the  Treasury. 

Then,  next,  it  may  get  some  revenue  from  beer,  but  the  possibilities  of  that  do 
not  run  to  the  several  hundred  million  dollars  that  the  Investment  Bankers 
Association  has  optimistically  and  hopefully  assumed  can  be  derived  from  this 
source.  Of  course,  if  we  really  want  to  go  into  that  kind  of  taxation,  probably 
the  best  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  impose  taxes  on  tea  and  coffee  which  would 
fall  on  the  poor  man's  breakfast  table  but  would  be  better  then  general  sales 
taxes  which  the  Treasury  Department  and  certain  vested  interests  now  continue 
to  advocate. 

Then  there  is  the  possibility  of  refunding  a  substantial  portion  of  the  out- 
standing public  debt,  the  Liberty  loans,  carrying  a  higher  interest  rate  than  that 
at  which  the  Treasury  is  now  borrowing,  and  modest  savings  for  relief  purposes 
could  be  made  there,  so  that  you  have  some  of  those  possibilities.  None  of  them, 
it  seems  to  me,  are  adequate  to  meet  the  situation  except  the  increasing  use  of 
public  credit. 

Aside  from  some  possibilities  such  as  undertaking  public  works  projects  or 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  stimulating  some  localities  to  ask  for 
self-liquidating  loans — they  can  get  a  lot  of  credit  that  way,  and  they  properly 
can  loan  on  that  basis  and  should  loan  on  it — the  only  thing  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  do  is  to  increase  its  use  of  and  its  reliance  upon  its  borrowing 
capacity  in  this  time  of  need. 

During  the  last  11  years  it  has  only  retired  its  public  debt  some  $3,000,000,000 
more  than  the  sinking  fund  schedule  required,  and  has  not  vet  exhausted  that 
reserve.  The  public  debt  now  stands  at  about  $20,000,000,000,  whereas  its 
maximum  limit  was  around  $25,000,000,000  at  the  close  of  the  war.     Surelv  the 
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^^^^Zr^^u^''^^^-^^  ^''f  ^^^  insuring  of  some  degree  of  permanent  peace  within 

$?  O^Sf^nnn  wi'fh'"^/^  ^!i^i*^  ^"^li?^  ^"^.^^^^  ^^^^^'^^  ^  "^^^^^t  at  least  for  the 
*6,UOO,q0O,000  worth  of  credit  up  to  the  maximum  which  we  had  during  the  war 

?w1?      ^K^""^  **"  J^^  *^?*  "^f  ^^^  ^  «*"P  ourselves  of  a  lot  of  the  bugaboos 

f^t  fvf/L^^"  ^r^^'^^  **^"^  ^^'''^.  ^'^'i?^  *^«  ^°*>by  corners  and  elsewhere  and 
face  the  problem  fairly  and  squarely.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  increase  taxes  but 
the  time  to  borrow,  and  borrow  we  should  and  borrow  we  must. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  2  o'clock. 
(Whereupon,  at  11.55  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
imtil  2  o'clock  p.  m.). 

AFTER   RECESS 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 
Ihe  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ISAAC  M.  RUBINOW,  OF  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

The  Chairman,  Doctor  Rubinow,  will  you  please  rive  vour  full 
name  and  address?  ^        i-  &        j  u^i 

Doctor  Rubinow.  My  name  is  Isaac  N.  Rubinow.  My  residence 
is  m  Cincmnati. 

The  Chairman  Have  you  made  any  study  of  the  unemployment 
situation  m  Ohio? 

Doctor  Rubinow.  My  connection  with  the  problem  is  through 
membership  m  the  Ohio  State  Unemplovment  Insurance  Commis- 
sion, which  was  appointed  by  Governor  White  about  a  year  ago  and 
was  delegated  to  study  the  problem  of  possible  measures  for  unem- 
ployment insurance.  The  commission  has  rendered  its  report  about 
a  month  ago,  and  was  discharged,  and  has  prepared  a  bill  which  is  to 
be  introduced  in  the  legislature  this  coming  month. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  the  work  of  that  commission 
which  was  primarily  interested  in  studying  unemployment  insurance, 
did  vou  become  famihar  with  the  present  unemployment  problem  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  its  relief,  and  the  resources  available  to  meet  it? 

Doctor  Rubinow.  Yes;  the  commission  proceeded  from  the  basis 
of  the  situation  as  it  is  and  had  to  study  the  situation  with  regard  to 
the  need  resultmg  from  unemployment  and  the  measures  that  are 
being  taken  now,  the  adequacy  or  madequacy  of  rehef ,  and  its  conclu- 
sions are  based  upon  certain  decisions  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
present  situation.  The  problem  we  have  been  dealing  with  is  the 
same  problem  which  your  bill  intends  to  meet. 

Perhaps  I  might  quote  the  conclusions  of  the  commission  in  con- 
ference on  the  problem  of  rehef  as  we  found  the  situation  in  Ohio. 

One  of  the  cardinal  questions  which  we  had  to  face  was  whether  the 
need  created  by  unemployment  could  be  met  by  rehef  as  it  is  being 
granted  at  present,  and  the  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

^u^^JK  was  proved  to  be  inadequate,  inappropriate,  and  undesirable  as  a 
method  of  dealing  \\ith  the  distress  of  able  and  willing  workers  who  are  unem- 
ployed through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Private  charity  funds  are  all  exhausted,  and  so  on.  It  does  not 
mean  that  the  commission  thought  charity  was  unnecessary. 

The  commission  looked  forward  to  a  more  workable  plan  for  the 
future  but  it  held  hearings  throughout  the  State  of  Ohio  m  all  indus- 
trial centers,  at  which  the  conditions  were  described  by  social  workers, 
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by  pubUc  oflScials  and  by  the  unemployed  themselves,  so  that  we 
received  a  complete  picture  of  the  situation  as  it  is  at  present. 

In  addition  to  which  I  may  sav  that  my  own  studies  of  the  problem 
of  poverty  and  unemployment  date  back  for  about  25  years. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  now  with  any  information  which 
you  think  pertinent  to  the  legislation  under  consideration? 

Doctor  Rubinow.  I  think  perhaps.  Senator,  I  might  begin,  as  we 
are  after  all  dealing  with  the  problem  of  unemployment,  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  situation  as  we  found  it  with  regard  to  unemployment. 

Ohio  is  perhaps  in  a  better  position  than  many  other  States,  in 
having  better  information  rather  than  better  conditions.  _ 

In  very  rough  terms,  we  found  that  the  rate  of  unemployment  at 
the  end  of  1930  was  about  17  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  1931  it  rose 
to  about  25  per  cent  and  at  the  end  of  1932  between  35  and  40  per 
cent. 

Of  course,  those  figures  have  more  than  a  local  application. 

It  is  significant  that  our  figures  do  not  differ  very  much  from  those 
which  the  United  States  Government  publishes  through  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  in  their  monthly  reports. 

We  find  that  general  condition  of  unemployment  as  measured  by 
these  figures  to  be  about  15  per  cent,  25  per  cent,  and  40  per  cent 
during  the  last  three  years,  and  the  increase  in  those  figures  is  of 
great  significance,  as  I  will  be  able  to  show  in  a  few  minutes,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  relief  needed. 

So  far  as  Ohio  is  concerned,  we  have  about  one-half  million  per- 
sons, more  or  less,  unemployed.  The  general  estimate  of  about 
12,000,000  unemployed  in  the  country  may  be  on  the  basis  of  these 
Ohio  figures  admitted  to  be  a  reasonable  number  considering  the 
population  of  Ohio  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  country 
at  large. 

We  found  a  continuous  increase  in  unemployment  during  the  last 
three  years  but  a  fairly  stable  condition  in  the  last  few  months,  so 
there  may  be  reason  for  the  statement  that  we  have  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  depression,  but  it  does  not  follow  from  it  that  we  have 
reached  the  limit  of  need  for  rehef,  and  I  think  that  is  a  very  impor- 
tant point  to  keep  in  mind,  as  some  of  the  figures  I  will  quote  will 
demoDstrate  in  a  minute. 

In  Ohio,  it  meant  that  our  pay  roll  has  been  reduced  to  a  good  deal 
less  than  one-half.  Our  pay  roll,  according  to  our  figures,  in  1929, 
was  nearly  $1,925,000,000  and,  on  the  same  basis,  the  pay  roll  in 
1932  was  about  $850,000,000,  a  drop  of  56  per  cent  in  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  million  and  a  quarter  people  in  Ohio  who  are  earning 
their  hving  and  recei^dng  wages  or  salaries. 

I  think  those  figures  are  worth  while  keeping  in  mind  when  we 
come  to  the  consideration  of  the  resources  available  at  present,  or  to 
be  made  available  in  the  future,  for  rehef. 

I  live  in  Cincinnati.  I  do  not  pretend  to  represent  the  government 
of  Cincinnati  in  this  matter  but  I  am  in  contact  with  the  problem  of 
relief  through  personal  relationship  with  the  department  of  public 
welfare  and  the  figures  I  am  to  quote  about  Cincinnati,  for  example, 
are  oflficial  figures  furnished  to  me  by  that  department. 

Cincinnati,  in  some  respects,  is  considered  a  model  city.  It  is  a 
middle-size  city  of  about  one-half  million  population.  Our  rehef  unit 
is  Hamilton  County  and  contains  a  population  of  about  600,000. 
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It  IS  a  City  of  diversified  industry,  not  limited  to  one  industry,  and 
for  that  reason  has  not  perhaps  suffered  as  some  other  cities.  It  has 
not  suffered  as  badly  as  Youngstown,  which  is  dependent  upon  the 
steel  mdustry,  or  Toledo,  or  Dayton,  or  Akron. 

It  is  a  city  that  prides  itself  on  being  the  best  governed  city  in  the 
country.  Its  finances  have  not  suffered  as  badly  as  those  of  some 
other  cities.  It  has  had  the  pecuUar  fortune  of  not  having  had  many 
bank  failures,  only  two  banks  having  closed  in  Ohio,  one  by  absorp- 
tion and  another  one  where  the  interests  of  the  depositors  had  been 
safeguarded. 

It  has  one  of  the  oldest  community  chests  in  the  country,  which 
has  never  failed,  which  collects  on  the  whole  more  per  capita  than 
niost  of  the  other  community  chests,  so,  in  a  great  many  respects  the 
city  IS  m  a  more  favorable  condition  than  other  cities  are  in  the 
country  at  large. 

Now,  in  this  city,  15,000  famihes  are  receiving  money  rehef.  Six 
thousand  famihes  are  supported  by  work  reUef ,  two  days  a  week,  and 
10,000  famihes  are  getting  reUef  by  groceries,  through  the  commissary 
arrangements,  so  that  the  number  of  families  that  require  relief  and 
get  It  is  over  30,000  in  the  city  of  Qncinnati. 

The  Chairman.  With  a  total  population  of  what? 

Doctor  RuBiNOw.  Of  600,000.  That  is,  Hamilton  County.  When 
I  say  Cincinnati,  I  mean  Hamilton  County.  That  represents  a  pop- 
ulation of  at  least  120,000,  or  over  20  per  cent.  The  total  relief  given 
m  1932  approximates  $3,000,000.  The  needs  of  the  city  for  next  year 
are  estimated  by  the  director  of  pubhc  welfare  at  $4,500,000.  That 
figure  IS  estimated  by  director  of  pubhc  welfare,  Mr.  Fred  K.  Hoehler. 

Of  course  that  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  industrial  situation 
does  not  become  any  worse,  but,  the  number  of  families  needing 
relief  continues  to  increase  even  with  the  static  industrial  situation. 

The  situation  in  other  cities  numerically  is  even  worse.  Remember- 
mg  that  our  volume  of  unemployed,  during  the  last  two  years,  has 
doubled,  it  is  significant  that  m  Columbus,  for  instance,  in  1931,  we 
supported  2,100  famihes.  At  present  it  is  9,500,  an  increase  of  over 
four  and  one-half  times  as  much. 

Although  unemployment  has  doubled  from  January  of  1931  to 
December  of  1932,  within  two  years,  in  Canton,  m  Stark  County, 
which  includes  Canton,  and  a  few  other  smaller  cities,  the  number 
of  famihes  supported  has  increased  by  300  per  cent,  from  3,600  to 
10,700.     The  same  picture  in  Akron. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  figures  for  Akron? 

Doctor  RuBiNOw.  The  lowest  in  Akron  was  in  August,  of  1931  with 
1,500  famihes.  At  present  it  is  6,000.  In  18  months,  the  number  of 
famihes  receiving  rehef  has  increased  four  times.  There  are  altogether 
62,000  famihes  in  Akron  and  6,000  are  receiving  rehef. 

In  Cleveland  the  number  of  famihes  supported  in  January  of  1931 
was  less  than  9,000.  At  present  it  is  35,000,  and  that  is  an  increase 
of  about  four  times,  and  yet  the  proportions  of  famihes  supported  in 
Cleveland  is  smaller  than  it  is  in  Cmcinnati. 

We  found  it  difficult  to  get  an  explanation  for  it  except  possibly 
that  we  in  Cincinnati,  being  a  southern  city,  had  a  lower  wage  level, 
and  for  that  reason  the  resources  of  the  famihes  may  have  become 
exhausted  a  httle  quicker  than  they  have  in  Cleveland. 
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There  may,  however,  be  another  reason,  and  that  is  that  we  have 
been  a  little  more  conscious  of  our  obhgation,  and  it  is  true,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, that  no  family  goes  without  getting  some  rehef. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  say  that  for  the  rest  of  the  Ohio  cities? 

Doctor  RuBiNow.  Probably  it  is  true  that  some  relief,  at  least  as 
far  as  food  is  concerned,  is  given  to  every  resident  family  that  apphes. 
That  does  not  change  the  situation  that  street  begging  has  become  a 
very  common  thing  through  every  city  in  Ohio  and,  of  course,  the 
whole  question  revolves  I  think  not  so  much  around  the  question  of 
the  number  of  families  supported  but  also  around  the  question  of  the 
kind  and  quahty  and  quantity  of  relief  we  are  giving. 

I  think  it  is  on  that  matter  that  we  in  this  country  now  require  a 
great  deal  of  responsible  thinking. 

We  have  estimates  of  needs  as  now  presented  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation.  In  fact,  1  have  with  me  several  apphcations 
from  various  cities.  They  are  too  cumbersome  to  be  read  or  even 
analyzed. 

The  situation,  however,  is  that  the  cities  are  under  compulsion  to, 
as  it  were,  file  a  certificate  of  pauperism,  and  they  are  forced  to  give 
the  sort  of  evidence  that  the  fainily  had  to  give  to  a  social  service 
organization  in  the  days  gone  by,  and  that  is,  they  are  required  to 
prove  a  complete  exhaustion  of  resources.  We  have  applied  this 
principle  to  municipalities,  and  imder  those  conditions  they  ask  for 
the  lowest  minimum  that  they  possibly  can  get  along  on,  and  even 
then,  I  understand,  during  the  last  few  monthS,  they  seldom  received 
as  much  as  they  asked.  But  from  any  point  of  view  of  meeting  the 
problem,  the  amounts  they  ask  and  the  amounts  estimated  for  as 
needed  are  preposterously  low. 

The  State  Rehef  Commission  was  created  as  a  result  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  and  has  estimated 
the  needs  of  the  State  for  next  year  at  $45,000,000.  Of  this  it  said 
$15,000,000  is  available  from  State  resources,  and  it  had  hopes,  at 
that  time,  of  getting  $16,000,000  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  The  remaming  $16,000,000  or  $17,000,000  had  to  come 
from  somewhere,  possibly  through  new  legislative  action,  taxes,  or 
loans. 

Now,  this  figure  of  $45,000,000,  which  sounds  like  a  fairly  large 
figure,  must  be  judged  in  the  fight  of  another  estimate  that  225,000 
famihes  will  have  to  be  supported  in  the  State  of  Ohio  in  1933.  Per- 
sonally, I  think  even  that  estimate  is  too  low. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  famihes? 

Doctor  RuBiNOW.  Of  the  families,  is  too  low.  Even  assuming  that 
from  now  on  the  unemployment  is  not  to  increase,  for  which  of  course 
there  is  no  guaranty  because  the  upswing  in  October  has  already  been 
wiped  out,  but  even  assuming  the  proportion  of  unemployment  in  1933 
is  not  going  to  go  above  the  level  of  40  per  cent,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  families  receiving  relief  during  the  last  two  years  indicates 
that  the  number  of  famihes  needing  and  getting  rehef  increases  very 
much  faster  than  the  amount  of  unemployment. 

We  are  faced  with  the  effect  of  the  exhaustion  of  resources  so  that 
while  unemployment  during  the  last  year  has  increased  by  about  30 
per  cent,  the  number  of  families  requiring  rehef  has  doubled,  and  I 
think  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  next  year  the  number  of 
families  is  going  to  remain  on  a  straight  line. 
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The  Chairman.  Furthermore,  you  have  no  right  to  assume  as 
far  as  the  number  of  families  is  concerned,  that  the  number  receivinff 
relief  represents  the  total  number  who  should  receive  it? 

Doctor  RuBiNOw  WeU,  even  assuming  that,  the  State  has  now 
about  one-half  a  million  people  out  of  work  and  the  225,000  families 
which  we  are  supporting  now  represents  about  45  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
lialf  million  of  the  unemployed  already  needing  relief.  A  year  ago  the 
proportion  was  very  much  smaller,  and  a  year  from  now  the  propor- 
tion IS  bound  to  be  very  much  larger. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  your  itatement,  but  when  you  have 
testimony  from  a  city  like  New  York  that  there  are  30,000  famUies 
m  that  city  who  are  entitled  to  relief,  who  should  be  receiving  it,  and 
are  not  getting  it,  because  funds  are  inadequate,  that  is  a  pretty  good 
mdication  of  the  necessity  for  further  relief. 

Doctor  RuBiNow  It  is  likely  that  in  some  cities,  as,  for  instance,  in 
Cmcinnati,  no  family  that  is  a  legally  resident  family  would  go  with- 
out any  rehef  altogether,  but  even  that.  Senator,  does  not  measure 
the  existing  problem  at  aU. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  comparison  between  the  two 
estimates;  225,000  families  and  $45,000,000.     The  division  is  very 
easily  made.     We  are  thinking  in  terms  of  $200  a  year,  or,  roughly 
$15  a  month,  as  the  basis  of  our  rehef  policy  in  this  country.  ' 

Of  course,  I  realize,  as  everybody  must,  that  no  power  in  the  world 
can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars  in  the  payroll 
in  Ohio,  or  a  loss  of  twenty-five  to  thirtv  biUion  dollars  in  the  payroll 
of  this  country.     I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  question  about  that. 

1  am  wilhng  to  grant  further  that  we  can  not  keep  up  the  kmd  of 
American  standard  of  Hving  we  indulged  in  two  or  three  years  ago 
when  we  talked  about  two  cars  m  a  garage,  and  were  inchned  to 
accept  a  flivver  as  a  standard  of  a  workingman's  budget.  There  may 
be  a  good  many  other  things  that  have  to  go  by  the  board.  We  may 
even  cut  out  all  recreation,  although  it  is  a  very  sad  thmg  to  do,  even 
all  cultural  needs.  We  may  hmit  ourselves  strictly  to  the  fundamental 
four  things,  food,  fuel,  shelter,  and  clothing. 

Certainly  those  four  items  can  not  be  squeezed  into  anything  like 
$200  a  year,  and  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  Ohio  and  everv- 
where  else.  *^ 

Now,  in  dealing  with  an  emergency  such  as  the  San  Francisco  fire 
or  earthquake,  or  the  southern  floods,  it  was  a  question  of  tiding  over 
a  large  number  of  people  over  a  short  period  of  time,  merely  a  matter 
of  keeping  body  and  soul  together.  But  the  kind  of  emergency  we 
are  facing  now  is  entirely  different  in  character.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
emergency,"  in  the  dictionary,  has  two  different  definitions.  It 
may  mean  a  certain  occurrence  and  it  may  mean  a  prolonged  critical 
situation.  We  have  had  this  situation  for  three  years  and  we  may 
have  It  a  much  longer  time.  It  will  not  disappear  in  a  day.  What 
we  axe  domg  with  the  10,000,000  unemployed  people  in  the  country 
IS  to  estabhsh  a  new  American  standard  of  life,  and  it  is  on  the  basis 
of  $200  a  year.  It  means  the  lowest  possible  kind,  the  cheapest 
possible  kind  of  food,  without  any  right  of  choice  as  to  what  the  food 
shall  be,  given  by  prescription  so  to  speak— which  you  have  to  eat 
whether  you  like  it  or  not. 

In  some  cases  it  means  some  fuel  and  hght,  but  we  are  willing  to  go 
back  50  years  to  get  back  to  kerosene  lamps.     We  have  had  testimony 


to  that  effect.  We  have  had  testimony  before  us,  given  by  the  unem- 
ployed themselves,  that  water  has  been  turned  off  in  workino^men's 
dwelhngs,  and  so  the  great  pride  of  American  civihzation,  the  bath- 
rooin  for  40  per  cent  of  our  working  population,  is  going  by  the  board. 
We  have  found  cases  where  water  has  to  be  borrowed  for  washing 
and  cooking  purposes.  The  self-supporting  family  is  leamint'  to 
become  a  dead  beat  as  far  as  rent  is  concerned.  They  are  taught 
that  rent  does  not  have  to  be  paid  unless  you  are  bodily  thrown  out 
and  then  you  are  helped  to  get  into  another  house  by  payment  of  one 
month  s  rent  and  wait  until  vou  are  thrown  out  again,  and  this  kind 
of  thmg  IS  the  result  of  reducing  the  American  standard  of  hvine 
to  $200.  ^ 

It  is  not  any  more  a  question  of  an  emergency  for  a  few  people 
It  is  a  new  standard  of  hving  for  40  per  cent  of  the  working  popu- 
lation and  I  submit  that  the  possibihty  of  that  standard  affects  the 
other  60  per  cent  as  well,  those  who  have  not  lost  their  jobs  as  yet 
but  feel  that  they  too  may  eventually  be  in  the  same  position.  And 
the  Amencan  people  must  face  the  problem  of  a  considerable  adjust- 
ment in  the  wace  contracts  for  over  30,000,000  people  who  are  working 
for  salaries  and  wages  in  the  light  of  competition  from  those  people 
who  are  brought  to  desperation  by  years  of  experience  with  a  $200 
standard  of  hvmg. 

I  think  all  our  measures  for  rehef  must  be  considered  in  the  ht'ht 
of  what  this  standard  of  hving  is  doing  to  our  national  psycholo<^'' 

We  have  talked  a  great  deal,  particulariy  we  in  Ohio  heard  a  CTeat 
deal  of  talk,  before  our  commission  for  unemployment  insurance,  of 
the  demorahzmg  effects  of  the  dole,  the  word  by  which  the  European 
systern  of  unemployment  insurance  is  described.  Of  course,  we  al- 
ready have  the  dole  m  a  sense  of  a  gratuitous  distribution  of  means  of 
existence.  We  have  the  municipal  and  county  and  State,  and  now 
the  l^ederal  dole,  but  what  reaUy  produces  demoralization  is  not  so 
much  the  dole  as  the  madequate  amoimt  of  the  dole.  v 

I  thmk,  with  regard  to  that,  we  in  this  country  have  been  too 
busy  to  consider,  we  have  been  so  busy  finding  ways  of  feeding  people 
that  we  have  not  had  tune  to  consider  the  psychological  effects  of 
the  situation  that  we  are  facing.  We  are  wilhng,  for  the  time  being, 
to  leave  it  for  the  future  as  an  academic  sort  of  a  problem 

I  must  become  personal.  I  have  a  daughter  m  Vienna  studying 
at  the  university  there,  and  I  wish  to  teU  you  about  the  result  of  a 
very  mterestmg  mvestigation  made  on  those  hues,  the  psychological 
effect  of  unemployment,  of  which  I  have  learned  from  her  There 
is  an  article  about  it  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Nation,  to  which  I  would 
hke  to  call  your  attention,  under  the  sensational  title  "When  Man 
iiiats  Dog.  ' 

A  study  was  made  of  an  mdustrial  village  of  1,500  people  verv 
near  Vienna  from  the  pomt  of  view  of  the  psychological  effects  of 
uneniployment.  They  aU  received  their  unemployment  insurance 
benefats,  but  they  have  been  out  of  work  for  several  years,  and  the 
results  are  exceedmgly  significant  and  very  alarming  as  to  what  a 
situation  of  unemployment  combined  with  inadequate  means  of  hvine 
does  to  a  family. 

I  ^ope  I  am  not  taking  too  much  time  on  the  subject. 
The  Chairman.  I  am  greatly  interested  in  it,  and  I  think  the 
committee  is  also. 
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Doctor  RuBiNow.  The  famiHes  were  divided  into  groups  and  classi- 
hed  either  as  resigned  or  desperate  or  apathetic,  with  the  interesting 
detail  that  most  famihes  were  found  in  the  last  two  groups,  desperate 
and  apathetic;  families  who  did  not  care  any  more  for  the  appearance 
of  the  home,  who  spent  their  time  doing  nothing  or  fighting  with  each 
other,  rhere  were  a  substantial  number  of  families  in  that  condi- 
tion, and  as  a  light  upon  the  effect  upon  the  dole  it  was  interesting 
to  tind  the  smaUer  the  dole  the  worse  the  effects  were  upon  the  family 
It  was  not  the  dole  doing  the  work,  it  was  its  inadequacy. 

Those  who  for  some  reason  were  getting  a  sufficient  amount  re- 
mained fairly  normal  families  and  those  in  the  low  income  group 
were  demoralized  for  all  practical  purposes. 

I  think  that  with  four  million  or  five  million  families  in  this  country 
bemg  supported  on  a  basis  of  $200  a  year 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Or  less. 

Doctor  RuBiNOw.  Or  less— we  wUl  have  the  same  situation. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  demoralizing  psy- 
chological effect  on  families  which  have  to  go  through  a  penod  of 
having  their  resources  exhausted  until  they  are  stripped  bare,  so  to 
speak,  before  they  are  entitled  to  receive  any  relief  in  the  averaee 
Amencan  city?  ^ 

Doctor  RuBiNow.  Of  course,  the  very  fact  that  there  is  that 
penod  indicates  our  stamina,  but  it  eventually  breaks  down  In 
our  study  of  families,  we  have  found  it  takes  five  or  six  months  of 
unemployment  for  the  normal  family  to  come  and  ask  for  relief 
famihes  who  never  asked  for  refief  before,  and  of  course,  under  the 
present  system,  by  forcing  the  communities  to  show  pauperism  we 
enforce  upon  the  communities  the  necessity  of  demanding  from'  the 
lamihes  the  same  evidence  of  pauperism. 

Perhaps  it  is  worthwhile  pointing  out  that  while  what  is  asked  in 
the  present  bill  concerns  a  fairly  large  figure  of  $500,000,000,  in 
comparison  with  the  needs  it  certainly  ia  not  an  amount  that  is  some 
to  carry  us  through  very  long.  ^ 

,.^  ^®^®^fl  policy  for  the  last  three  years  we  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  learn  the  lesson  of  the  situation  as  it  confronted  us  We 
began,  for  about  a  year,  by  denying  the  situation  altogether,  and 
when  that  became  obviously  impossible,  we  raised  the  issue  of  private 
philanthropy  as  agamst  public  relief,  attacliing  a  special  virtue  to 
private  philanthropy  and  blaming  public  relief  for  dl  the  iniquities 
of  the  dole.     We  depended  upon  private  philanthropy. 

It  is  without  any  particular  pride  that  I  want  to  point  out  that  it 
was  two  months  before  the  break  in  November  of  1929  when  I  pub- 
hshed  an  article  under  the  title  "Can  Private  Philanthropy  Do  It?" 
and  pointed  out  there  that  private  philanthropy  can  not  meet  a 
national  emergency.  Then,  we  created  the  issue  of  private  philan- 
thropy versus  public  relief.  We  then  created  the  issue  of  local  pubilc 
rehef  versus  State  or  national  public  relief,  and  public  relief  versus  in- 
surance.    I  might  say  that  we  developed  a  series  of  versus  complexes 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  these  taken  together  would  have  been 
barely  adecjuate  to  meet  the  situation  as  it  ought  to  have  been  met 

Now,  with  a  half  a  billion  doUars  and  a  possible  5,000,000 
famihes  requiring  relief,  with  an  average  of  $100  a  year  of  Federal 
aid  per  family,  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  country,  and  with  the 
utter  impossibility  of  the  country  at  large  raising  an  equal  amount 
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i^^hTfSf  ^  ^^''''^''^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  is  Ukely  to  come  below  $200 

«i.^^^!r  ^^f^  T^'u  ^<^"^?^«^<^  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  which  reqmres  40  per  cent  of  the  amount  to  be  distnV 
n^ihllTiJ  •''?.^  population,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that 
possibly  that  might  result  in  an  excessive  amount  for  some  communi- 

Well,  now,  40  per  cent  of  $500,000,000  makes  $200,000  000      It 

Tt'Sosf  a'bL't  $  ^^^"'  ^'  ^'  r^'  earner,CdTt'lkes 

at  most  about  $15  per  annum  per  unemployed  person.     I  do  not 

know  of  any  community  in  this  country,  an/ State  in  the  count^ 

The  question  remains  as  to  how  much  locaUties  can  do  of  their  own 
^hT^VtZT"^^  ^Ai^^""^  '■^""f •    A  great  deal  has  been  said  on  S 

T^ tn„^  ^w'-  ""^A ^  ^™  '"'.*  coMidering  myself  as  a  fiscal  expert. 
„k;i.  ♦?  *  "*  Cincinnati  during  the  first  half  of  1932  private 

philantlu-opy  was  contributing  about  65  per  cent  and  public  S 
about  35  per  ceni.  For  the  second  half  of  the  year  95  per  ceSt  of 
rehef  was  pubhc  money;  and  the  county's  resources  are  exCst^  for 
all  the  reasons  that  were  given  heretofore.  »u»mju  lor 

We  can  not  increase  taxes  or  borrow  more  unless  additional  leris- 
lauon  is  passed  and  we  depend  entirely  upon  Federal  reUef  atX^ 

Of  course  we  are  going  to  have  another  community  chest  drive 

WPZT^V  *''*'  "Pu™^'  *«  "»*°y  «*»»«'  cities  have  hid  hi  the  faU 
We  do  not,  however,  have  any  reason  to  hope  that  we  are  going  to 

fn  tKr"?^  ^f  P^*^  phUanthropy  in  the  future  thafwe^dW 
m  the  past.  In  fact,  all  indications  are  it  will  be  less  We  have  to 
remember  that  the  total  amount  raised    by  all    the  comS^ 

S'ooo"'.nd%hT*'^  "°'**^  r""*'  conditions  did  not  ex^eTsiOO^ 
000,000  and  that  sunt  earned  a  tremendous  amount  of  social  service 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  relief  of  the  unemployer  I  Ee 
social  workers  tUughout  the  country  now  realize  thTnot  only  Z 

loal        """^        '"^''^ ^"'^  ''"'  *^*y  "*"  "»*  ''"^  anjpart  of  th^ 

thU'lt^^^^V^'T'^^  ^^^  ^J^^  *™e  0°  private  philanthropy  and 
avaUahle  rf  h^^KT'*  ^J*"'''  ^H°**«  ^«^«"'  ''^tional  funds  bJcame 
£^par]s*ff-aU^-^^^^^^^^ 

Th^v^'^n^^^r"'*'^-  '^'?i  ^  they  have  opened  since  time  immemorial. 
Ihey  wiU  not  open  until  next  Monday.  The  delay  is  a  method  of 
saving  a  week  of  the  teachers'  salaries  I  do  not  mean  tTlav  that 
the  loss  of  a  week's  school  time  will  demoralize  our  ?oung  generation 

i  aT«r-'  •?"*  L*^**  '^  *  'y'"P*«'»  i*  ^  °f  extreme  imp^ortance.li 
IS  an  admission  that  we  can  not  feed  people  who  are  hungry  without 

cutting  down  on  our  school  service;  and  yet,  for  many  yel^    the 

number  of  days  the  school  is  open  th^ughout  the  yea?  waJ^  dex 

of  the  cultural  standing  of  the  commumV.     We  had  a  i^nth'^en 

forced  leave  of  absence^  the  school  system  lasryear      I  Tnot  know 
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how  many  more  schoolless  days  we  are  having  now  than  we  had  meat- 
less days  during  the  war,  how  many  schoolless  weeks  we  will  have  to 
have  If  we  do  not  get  enough  money  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
feed  the  unemployed  and  do  no  more  than  that.  That  is  a  situation 
tnat  IS  not  only  an  emergency  for  the  unemployed  but  it  is  an  emer- 
gencv  for  the  entu-e  American  people. 

«r;nn  nA^^L^A'''''^i'i  "i^"^.^  u""  "^""^  suppose  anybody  can  tell,  how  long  the 
?b5UU  000,000  will  last,  but  one  can  not  question  for  a  moment  that 
additional  appropriations  will  become  necessary  as  this  money  be- 
comes exhausted,  so  long  as  we  admit  one  thing,  that  we  can  not  leave 
families  at  least  without  food,  and  it  is  largelv  a  result  of  the  situation 
that  we  had  not  prepared  for  this  situation  in  the  past. 

If  we  have  no  reserve  for  bad  years  accumulated  during  good  vears. 
future       ^  "^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^'  evidently,  is  to  draw  upon  the 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  work  of  the  State  Commis- 
sion on  Unemployment  Insurance  is  important,  I  believe,  not  only  for 
Uhio,  but  for  the  Nation  at  large,  and,  if  you  are  interested,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  brief  statement  as  to  our  conclusions. 

We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  problem  of  unemplovment  in 
this  country  can  not  be  met  by  relief;  it  can  not  be  met  W  doing 
nothing  dunng  prosperous  years  until  a  situation  such  as  this  present 
situation  occurs. 

We  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  while  this  is  the  severest  crisis 
that  industrial  America  has  gone  through,  that  it  probably  is  not  the 
last  one;  that  judged  by  experience  of  the  past  we  may  expect  other 
cnses  and  depressions  m  the  future,  although  we  hope  they  will  not 
necessarily  be  quite  as  severe  as  this  one  has  proven  to  be,  and  that 
therefore,  whUe  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  get  the  attention  of  people 
to-day  m  the  problem  of  the  future,  this  is  the  time  to  do  it,  and 
that  If  no  measures  are  taken  now,  with  the  possible  return  of  pros- 

?S^n^x:^ ~f  P^^^l®"^  ^^  ^^^  be  forgotten,  and  we  may,  in  1939  or 
1940,  fand  ourselves  m  a  similar  situation  imless  we  prepare  for  it 

I  he  commission  has  made  some  rather  mteresting  tabulations  as 
to  what  would  have  happened  in  Ohio  had  we  not  disregarded  the 
problem  of  10  vears  ago. 

You  know  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of  unem- 
ployment msurance  way  back  in  1914  and  again,  to  a  very  much 
larger  extent,  m  1921  and  1922.  If  the  crisis  had  continued  at  that 
tinie.  If  the  depression  had  lasted  for  another  year  or  two,  some 
legislation  might  possibly  have  been  passed,  but  then  came  along 
the  wave  of  prosperity,  or  the  hectic  decade,  and  we  forgot  about  it 
and  found  ourselves  in  1929  utterly  unprepared.  ' 

Now,  had  we  in  1 923  passed  a  law  in  Ohio  such  as  we  are  introducing 
in  the  State  legislature  this  month,  we  would  have  had  a  fund  which 
would  have  produced  $50,000,000  a  year,  by  a  charge  upon  industry 
of  2  per  cent  upon  the  employer  and  1  per  cent  upon  the  employee. 
We  would  have  been  able  to  reUeve  all  the  normal  unemployment 
which  we  had  dunng  the  seven  years,  and  of  course  these  seven  years 
were  not  all  years  of  prosperity.  We  had  depressions  in  1924  and 
agam  m  1928.  In  fact,  the  prosperity  and  the  boom  was  more  con- 
centrated m  the  stock  exchange  than  it  has  been  in  American  factories, 
but  we  thought  we  had  a  tremendous  boom,  and  yet  in  the  seven 
years  we  had  two  depressions. 
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We  would  have  met  the  unemployment  situation  durmg  those 
years;  we  would  have  come  down  to  the  beginning  of  this  crisis  with 
a  reserve  of  over  $100,000,000;  we  would  have  had  for  distribution 
dunng  1930  and  1931,  $180,000,000  for  the  unemployed  as  against 
perhaps  $25,000,000  which  we  actually  had.  Of  course,  we  could 
not  have  made  good  the  entire  loss  of  wages,  but  we  would  have  made 
good  about  15  or  20  per  cent  of  it  as  against  1  per  cent  or  2  per  cent, 
because,  as  has  been  shown  by  computations  made  by  Dr.  Ellery 
Reed,  of  Cincinnati,  relief  in  Ohio  amounted  to  1  per  cent  or  2  per 
cent  of  the  loss  on  the  pay  rolls.  As  compared  to  that,  the  extent  of 
relief  of  20  per  cent  would  have  made  a  material  difference.  We 
could  have  done  even  better  if  we  could  have  courage  to  introduce  a 
bill  calling  for  4  per  cent  rather  than  3  per  cent,  if  we  could  have  the 
courage  to  ask  the  employee  to  contribute  an  amount  equal  to  that 
of  the  employer,  and  had  a  4  per  cent  charge  upon  the  pay  roll  each 
year,  on  a  50-50  basis,  there  would  have  been  enough  money  to  see 
us  through  a  depression  of  five  years,  which  is  about  as  long  as  we 
hope  this  IS  going  to  last. 

We  hope  that  the  bill  will  pass,  although  we  are  conscious  of  a  good 
deal  of  opposition  from  a  group  of  employers  who  believe  that  they 
can  go  through  this  cnsis  without  doing  anything  except  to  prevent 
the  Government  from  doing  anything. 

We  have  been  confronted  with  the  criticism  that  Ohio  has  no  right 
to  establish  a  measure  of  this  kind,  because  of  the  dangere  of  interstate 
competition. 

We  have  been  told  that  as  a  result  of  this  many  of  our  industries 
will  take  fhght  to  Kentucky  and  Indiana. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  the  same  experience  in  Wisconsin 

Doctor  KuBiNow.  Of  course,  considering  that  a  2  per  cent  charge 
upon  the  pay  roll  met  by  the  employer  means  probably  an  increase  of 
only  about  one-quarter  or  one-half  a  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  prod- 
uct, 1  think  the  danger  is  somewhat  exaggerated. 

We  have  been  forced  to  face  another  criticism  from  another  direc- 
tion, that  our  plan  provides  for  no  contribution  from  the  public 
treasury.  ^ 

It  has  been  argued,  with  a  great  deal  of  force,  that  the  responsi- 
bihty  for  unemployment  does  not  entirely  lodge  upon  the  employer: 
that  there  IS  a  public  or  State  responsibihty.  I  think,  however,  that 
responsibility  is  more  upon  the  National  Government  and  national 
policies  than  upon  a  State  government  or  State  policies.  We  have 
not  provided  for  any  contribution  from  the  pubUc  Treasury,  for 
obvious  reasons,  because  the  pubHc  treasury  of  Ohio,  like  most  other 
btates,  IS  now  exhausted  as  a  result  of  the  critical  situation 

We  could  not  in  Columbus  legislate  for  any  contribution  from  the 
I'ublic  Treasury  of  the  United  States.     That  is  obvious.     There  are 
however,   possibilities  of  indirect    contributions  from   the  Federal 
1  reasury  to  the  cost  of  unemployment  insurance  in  this  country  bv 
some  system  of  subvention  of  State  plans.  ' 

I  am  surely  not  minimizing  the  importance  of  ample  relief,  and  yet 
one  must  view  with  a  certam  amount  of  regret  the  fact  that  it  is 
necessary  to  appropriate  millions,  hundreds  of  miUions,  and  possibly 
bilhons  of  do  lars  for  reUef  without,  in  the  final  analysis,  beincr  able 
to  show  anything  for  it  except  the  immediate  relief.     The  question 
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must  remain  whether  that  embraces  the  entire  responsibility  of  the 
National  Government  m  this  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
it  does?  *^®  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^®  impression  that  I  think 

Doctor  RuBiNow.  I  know  that,  Senator.  I  am  more  or  less 
familiar  with  your  views  on  the  subject.  We  have  been  faced  with 
a  statement  for  some  time  that  the  American  workmen  want  a  job 
not  a  dole.  Now,  we  do  not  admit  that  the  unemployment  insurance 
system  we  propose  is  a  dole.  We  do  not  like  the  word  '^ dole."  We  do 
not  hke  the  implications  of  it.  We  do  not  like  the  comparison  of  a 
job  and  a  dole.  We  realize  there  are  ncjobs  at  present  and  that 
therefore  rehef  is  absolutely  necessary.  We  reaUze  all  those  things, 
and  yet  the  problem  remams  whether  there  is  not  something  betted 
than  either  a  dole  or  rehef  or  msurance.  Of  course,  that  is  a  problem 
not  immediately  before  vour  committee.  But  the  demoraUzing 
effects  of  this  low  standard  of  rehef  of  $200,  the  demoralizing  effecte 
of  enforced  indolence  for  nullions  of  people  for  years,  can  not  be  met 
in  any  other  way  except  by  putting  people  back  to  work 

Of  course,  that  is  the  great  problem  confronting  us,  and  that  is  the 
real  emergency  confronting  the  American  people. 

The  day  before  I  left  Cincinnati  I  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association.  We  had  all  the  scientific  societies 
meeting  in  Cincinnati  this  year,  at  many  of  which  meetings  the 
problem  of  unemployment  and  depression  were  discussed.  There 
were  a  great  many  differences  of  opinion,  but  perhaps  the  two  dia- 
metncally  opposite  opimons  were  expressed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Amencan  Statistical  Association,  represented  by  Col.  L  P  Ayres  of 
Cleveland,  the  vice  president  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Co.,  on  the  one 
ade  and  Mr.  M  C.  Rorty,  the  vice  president  of  the  International 
P.^oo®  *  Telegraph  Co.,  on  the  other.  Mr.  Ayres  said  that  the 
year  1933  was  going  to  be  a  year  of  a  great  debate,  the  debate  between 
sound  money  and  cheap  money.  He  was  sure  that  the  victory  would 
be  on  the  part  of  sound  money  and  in  the  meantime  conditions  will 
paduaJly  improve  of  themselves— how  quickly  he  was  not  able  to 
teJJ.  Ihere  was  no  program  as  to  what  we  might  do  about  it  except 
help  sound  money  to  win  in  the  great  debate. 

I  think  perhaps  Colonel  Ayres  is  right  in  saying  that  1933  will  be  a 
year  of  great  debate  or  of  many  debates.  I  think  the  most  important 
debate  wiU  be  whether  we  can  afford  to  simply  sit  back  and  wait  or 
whether  there  is  something  that  ought  to  be  done  about  it  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Rorty  insisted  that  if  we  do  nothing,  there 
IS  nothing  to  be  expected,  and  that  the  improvement  will  depend 
largely  upon  what  poHcies  we  will  undertake  to  pursue  in  connection 
with  the  situation. 

Of  couree,  there  are  perhaps  a  hundred  and  one  opinions  as  to  what 
must  be  done  to  get  us  out  of  the  depression,  but  the  obvious  thing 
is,  benator,  m  my  opmion,  to  put  people  back  to  work,  and  if  private 
mdustry  can  not  do  it,  there  is  only  one  answer  to  it  and  that  is  that 
public  authonty  IS  the  only  authority  that  can  do  it.  That  means 
public  works,  and  it  means  pubUc  subventions  of  construction 

The  expenence  of  past  depressions  throughout  the  worid  has  been 
studied  by  Professor  Ohlen,  a  very  weU  known  European  economist, 
m  a  report  which  was  submitted  a  year  ago  to  one  of  the  bureaus  of 
the  League  of  Nations.     It  is  pomted  out  m  that  report  that  restora- 
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tion  and  recovery  usually  come  from  investment  in  permanent 
improvements.  You  can  not  expect  to  get  back  by  stimulating  indus- 
try to  produce  goods  for  which  there  is  no  market,  and  that  unfor- 
tunately is  the  only  remedy  we  are  trying  ot  apply  at  present. 

Upon  every  one  of  my  trips  to  Detroit,  I  find  a  new  ballyhoo 
about  getting  automobiles,  new  automobiles  to  be  sold.  We  are 
told  by  one  of  our  great  popular  economists,  Mr.  Babson,  that  what 
we  have  to  do  is  apply  Federal  funds  to  the  organization  of  a  tre- 
mendous advertising  campaign  "to  buy."  Now,  if  we  have  the 
national  income  cut  into  half,  we  can  not  stimulate  the  purchasing 
capacity,  and  there  is  no  other  way  to  stimulate  the  purchasing 
capacity  except  to  put  people  back  to  work  and  restore  some  of  the 
wage  losses  sustained. 

There  have  been  two  industries  which  have  collapsed  some  time 
before  the  general  collapse  came  industrially,  and  probably  they 
were  largely  responsible  for  what  followed.  Those  were  the  collapse 
of  the  automobile  industry  because  of  overproduction  and  the  collapse 
of  the  housing  industry  in  this  country. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  effort  to  restore  the  automobile  industry  to 
its  past  dimensions  can  produce  any  results  while  there  is  no  pur- 
chasing capacity.  The  only  possible  way  you  can  stimulate  the 
employment  of  labor  and  purchasing  capacity  is  through  building, 
through  housing  construction.  It  is  the  one  industry  in  the  country 
which  still  suffers  from  underproduction.  It  is  the  one  industry 
where  the  demand  b  greater  than  the  supply. 

It  may  be  a  hobby  of  mine,  but  I  want  to  point  out  that  at  the  very 
height  of  our  building  industry  we  produced  housing  for  only  about 
2  per  cent  of  the  population.  One-half  million  apartments  was  the 
highest  figure  in  1926,  and  since  then  it  has  declined  because  the  rents 
became  so  high  people  could  not  afford  to  rent. 

It  may  be  almost  mcredible  that  in  the  year  1932  our  housing 
construction  is  measured  by  about  25,000  apartments  in  about  400 
cities  as  compared  with  a  half  a  million  apartments  six  years  ago,  and 
this,  as  compared  with  1,250,000  marriages  which  take  place  in  this 
country  every  year  and  yet  we  talk  about  the  preservation  of  the 
American  family.  We  had  1,250,000  marriages  and  in  1932  we  had 
25,000  new  apartments,  which  means  doubling  up  of  famihes;  which 
nieans  a  continuous  reduction  in  our  housing  standards;  which  means 
that  the  housing  construction  industry,  which  employed  2,500,000 
people  three  years  ago  is  now  practicelly  at  a  standstill;  which  means 
that  we  had  spent  $3,000,000,000  for  housing  construction  in  1926 
and  onljr  $100,000,000  in  1932. 

Here  is  one  industry  in  which  there  is  no  overproduction  and  which 
can  be  stimulated  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  of  course  under 
different  conditions  than  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
provides. 

We  certainly  do  not  expect  housing  construction  to  be  stimulated 
at  this  time  if  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  will  continue 
trjang  to  make  money  in  the  transaction,  charging  a  higher  rate  of 
mterest  than  the  corporation  has  to  pay.  For  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating construction,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  two  problems  at  the 
same  time,  both  our  horrible  conditions  of  housing  and  our  unem- 
ployment, I  think  the  Government  would  be  justified  in  offering  loans 
either  to  municipaUties  for  municipal  housing  or  even  to  private  cor- 
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porations  for  pnvate  housing  projects,  at  less  than  the  interest  that 
the  Government  has  to  pay.  Sun-ly  the  increase  in  the  "ncome  tax 
as  well  as  he  reduced  need  for  direct  relief  measures,  wouldmZ  than 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  1  per  cent  or  2  per  cent  or  even  the  en  t™? 
per  cent  of  a  arge  loan  for  housing  purposes.  Whi'eT  realize  that 
this  IS  rather  far  away  from  the  problen"  that  vou  are  fadne  in  the 
bill,  I  want  to  leave  this  thought  with  the  committee  that  that  n  my 
mmd  IS  the  most  direct  wav  of  attacking  the  problem  of  the  loss^^ 
one-half  of  the  norjnnl  wording  population  of  this  coTmtnr 

ine  CHAIRMAN.  Dean  Abbott. 
STATEMENT  OF  MISS  EDITH  ABBOTT,  DEAN  OF  THE  SCHOOT  OP 

SgoS''^  administration;  uXK^of' cm^ 

of  ^1'.!  i^^""^-'  ^l^  ""^"^V^  Edith  Abbott.  I  am  dean  of  the  School 
of  Social  Service  Administration  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
professor  of  social  economics.  However,  I  speak  to-day  primarily 
because  of  my  long  connection  with  social  work  in  Chicago  and 
particularly  because  of  the  fact  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  adl'iso^ 
board,  so  called,  of  the  Cook  County  Bureau  of  Publk.  Sre  Tn^ 

nJ^A  «"b^«\r^"r.^^/^-^^^^-  Therefore,  I  have  been  Xely  con- 
nected  with  the  relief  administration  during  this  veiy  critical  period 

oi.i  A  I  ff  ^^"^^h  ^^""""^  ^?Vr  ,^^^^^^  ^^^nite  points.  You  have 
IZr  r^f /'''T  '^^^  ^T"^*  Goldsmith  a  rather  detailed  statement 
about  relief  funds  and  other  expenditures  in  Chicago 

from  thi^"!i^''''K'^'^^i/5^!u^'''^^  ^"^  ^^"'^^^  ^^  ^^i^^«  i^as  resulted 
from  what  may  be  called  the  moratorium  on  rents  es^blished  bv  the 
relief  agencies. 

Secondly,  I  should  like  to  speak  of  the  commissary  system. 
1  bird,  of  the  so-caJled  hungry  school  children  fund,  promoted  by  a 
Chicago  newspaper,  the  Chicago  Tribune.  ^ 

Fourth,  I  should  like  to  take  time,  if  there  is  time,  to  speak  of  the 

^™^r^Pn?^'l^^^^         ^"^^  ^\^^  '^'  employees  of  the  various  local 
governments  of  Cook  County  have  now  been  reduced  to  a  state  of 
destitution  and  no  relief  money  has  been  appropriated  to  make  pro- 
vision for  a  large  number  of  those  employees  ^ 
In  the  first  place,  the  long  delays 

enfp^oveTs?^''^^''^       (interposing).  Are  teachers  included  among  the 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes.     I  will  make  a  brief  statement  about  that. 
nJJZnl^  delay  in  the  granting  of  Federal  relief  has  resulted,  not 
whnlf  i     a^a'  ^y  V^^^J  ''''^^  ^^^  country,  in  a  general  lowering  of  the 
whole  standard  of  hvmg,  and  particularly  the  standards  of  relief 

fir''"]-  f  r  l'''^5'*  ""J""^  f  T?"*.  ^^^^^  numbers  of  famihes  coming  on 
the  relief  hst  standards  of  hvmg  have  become  lower  and  lower  and 
that  is  at  a  time  when  the  people  asking  help  have  been  fine,  in- 
dependent, self-respectmg  people  of  a  type  not  often  seen  on  the  list 
of  rehef  agencies. 

First,  with  regard  to  rents,  as  I  have  said,  the  boards  of  our  various 
rehef  societies  declared  what  we  might  call  a  moratorium  on  rents 
at  the  close  of  he  year  1931,  Very  few  rents  have  been  paid  in 
Chicago  for  famihes  on  rehef  hsts  since  January  1,  1932. 
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There  have  been  variations  from  month  to  month  in  the  percentage 
of  families  whose  rents  have  been  paid,  but  the  general  policy  of  not 
carrving  rents  in  the  relief  budget  has  been  strictly  maintained  now 
for  just  over  12  months.  This  rent  policy  is  supposed  to  have  been 
dictated  by  the  extreme  emergency  of  the  relief  situation  and  the 
great  scarcity  of  relief  funds,  but  many  of  us  do  not  forget  that  when 
the  board  members  said  there  were  no  funds  and  decreed  the  great 
rent  moratorium  for  the  poor,  they  were  not  trying  to  get  Federal 
funds  and  were  not  urging  Senator  Lewis  and  'Senator  Glenn  for 
example,  to  support  the  La  Follette  and  Costigan  bill  of  last  year, 
which  would  have  allowed  us  to  go  on  paving  rent  as  we  should.* 

There  has  been  what  I  think  might  be  described  as  an  irresistible 
conflict  between  board  members  and  social  workers  on  this  subject. 

The  social  workers  of  America  were  alarmed  in  the  summer  of  1931 
and  foresaw  the  need  of  very  great  relief  funds  in  order  to  maintain 
their  activities  during  that  winter  that  they  saw  aiiead. 

As  early  as  October  of  1931,  at  the  State  conference  on  social  wel- 
fare in  Rockford,  111.,  they  adopted  resolutions  calling  on  our  repre- 
sentatives m  Congress  for  Federal  funds  for  relief  work.  Our  board 
members,  however,  came  very  slowly  and  very  reluctantly  to  support 
this  demand,  and  I  am  not  sure  they  are  very  partial  to' Federal  aid 
even  at  the  present  time.  Instead,  they  adopted  the  easy  way  of 
decreeing  that  rent«  should  not  be  paid  for  families  on  the  relief  lists 

I  have  here  the  reports  issued  by  the  statistical  bureau  of  the 
Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  showing  the  percentage  of  relief 
that  ^oes  for  various  items  in  the  budget. 

This  report  shows  that  in  December,  1931,  we  spent  27.87  per  cent 
of  the  total  relief  expenditures  for  rents.  In  January  of  that  year, 
after  the  moratorium  was  decreed,  we  spent  5.84  per  cent  for  rents 
and  we  went  down  to  1.32  per  cent  in  February,  1932,  and  to  1.90 
per  cent  m  March,  and  the  last  two  reports  that  have  been  issued  by 
the  council  that  I  have,  for  October,  1932,  have  shown  a  slight  in- 
crease to  2.9  per  cent  and  for  November,  which  showed  2  per  cent 
but  those  percentages,  of  course,  must  be  compared  again  with  the 
^7.87  per  cent  which  was  a  normal  expenditure,  so  to  speak,  for  rent 
m  December  of  1931.  *-       » 

The  Chairman.  Do  those  tables  show  any  breakdown  of  the  relief 
expenditures? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes. 

They  show,  of  course,  a  constantly  increasing  percentage  of  expen- 
ditures for  food.  Approximately  95  per  cent  of  ail  rehef  expendi- 
tures are  now  going  for  food,  whereas,  in  December  of  1931,  it  was 
52.4  per  cent  expenditures  going  for  food. 

Senator  Costigan.  Is  the  clothing  percentage  shown? 

Miss  Abbott.  The  clothing  percentage  is  always  rather  smaQ.  It 
was  0.6  per  cent  even  in  December.  It  is  always  a  very  small  per- 
centage as  household  expenditures  go.  We  give  out  a  great  deal  of 
used  clothing  and  get  cJothing  in  various  ways.  It  is  only  a  very 
small  percentage. 

Senator  Costigan.  Was  that  true  in  the  old  years? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes;  it  has  always  been  a  sm'all  percentage  as  far 
as  I  have  any  figures  here  to  indicate,  and  that  is  my  own  recollection 
of  it. 
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ticular  district  was  on  the  strtpt     Ti!.=  „     '^  families  in  her  par- 

penes'?!  SrinXl^llVt  *•  '"'^  P""™  '»'  •  l«»8 

cemed  ahnntTKnV^     •      ^!^  •      ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  rather  closely  con- 

and  great  numbers  of  suppUes  that  we  hAv^'tJ  hn^  w        S^c^^e* 

r|.«epr.€s-.e-i^^^ 

rigldj'^''"'*'^  ""^  ^^^  ^^-'  ''I'O"?  it  andTthink,  as  I  said, 
lor  tne  tenants  who  are  on  vour  rftliAf  li«fa  or.^  «^  •  r  "'^         ^•'^  renis 
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The  landlords  became  angry,  and  they  threaten,  even  terrify,  the 
miserable  tenants  who  are  on  the  relief  lists,  and  who,  as  I  said  a  short 
time  ago,  were  independent,  self-respecting  people,  with  bank  ac- 
counts and  living  in  homes  that  they  thought  they  were  buying  or 
owned. 

The  landlord,  of  course,  wants  to  get  them  out  without  the  expense 
of  the  renters'  court  for  payment  of  eviction  costs. 

The  poUcy  of  the  relief  offices  is  to  pay  one  month's  rent  in  advance 
to  get  the  family  m  a  new  flat  if  they  are  finally  evicted.  Then  the 
story  begms  all  over  and  over^  again  and  famiUes  move  and  move. 
We  have  had  families  that  have  moved  as  many  as  ten  times  in  a 
year. 

This  is,  as  I  said,  very  demoralizmg  to  the  families  when  they  try 
to  find  a  new  house,  and  the  rehef  agencies  are  obliged  to  find  them 
a  new  house  and  they  have  great  difficulty  in  doing  so  because  no 
landlord  wants  to  get  a  family  in  his  house  from  the  relief  list.  There- 
fore, they  say,  "Is  your  husband  working?"    Women  used  to  say 

Yes;  he  is."  They  now  say,  "Where  is  he  working?"  And  they 
check  up  on  the  employer  that  is  given.  Therefore  the  women  now 
m  many  cases  are  turnmg  in  various  names  of  their  relations  who  are 
working  mstead  of  giving  then-  own  names  and  they  get  a  house  by 
deceiving  the  prospective  landlord.  They  say  they  are  not  on  the 
reuef  hst  when  they  are  on  the  relief  list. 

The  relief  agencies  say  that  they  do  not  aid  or  abet  families  in 
deludmg  the  landlords,  but  this  is  merely  saving  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  cUents,  who  of  course  must  delude  the  landlords  or 
they  do  not  get  in. 

I  remember  one  very  unhappy  woman  sitting  in  the  renters'  court, 
and  when  the  eviction  order  was  issued  and  it  was  necessary  for  her 
and  her  children  to  go  on  the  street  agam  she  wept  very  quietly 
bhe  was  very  self-restrained,  but  she  began  crying,  and  said,  "It  is 
just  movmg,  movmg,  moving,  I  can  get  on  very  well  with  the  reUef 
food.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  it,  although  it  is  not  the  food  I  was 
used  to,  but  It  IS  the  movmg,  moving,  moving,"  and  aU  the  childr^ 
began  to  cry,  causmg  a  very  great  disturbance  in  court. 

We  have  a  great  many  cases  of  this  kind. 

I  remember  one  Uttle  boy  who  was  in  court  and  who  was  very 
much  surprised  and  a  Httle  disturbed  by  it,  and  he  said,  "We  are  just 
like  gypsies,  always  moving  all  the  time,"  and  that  situation,  of 
course,  is  very  demoraHzing,  as  I  have  said,  to  children. 

I  remember  one  venr  unhappy  woman  going  about  trying  to  find  a 
place  for  her  family  of  children.  She  finally  came  back  aZd  told  the 
relief  worker  she  really  could  not  go  any  more,  that  she  felt  she  was 
guilty  of  shaip  practice  and  deception.  She  said,  "I  do  not  know 
why  I  should  mflict  myself  and  children  upon  another  landlord 
JNo  one  wants  to  take  us  in,  if  they  know  what  is  the  truth,  that  the 
rents  will  not  be  paid  after  the  first  month." 

I  had  called  to  my  attention  recently  by  one  of  the  workers  m  the 
relief  agency  who  knew  I  was  interested  in  the  housing  problem,  the 
lact  that  we  had  a  case  then  of  a  man  and  wife  who  were  sleeping  in  a 
room  given  them  by  friends,  but  they  had  three  httle  boys  and  no 
room  for  the  httle  boys  to  use,  so  the  httle  boys  were  sleeping  m 
cars  m  a  near-by  garage.  The  garage  owner  permitted  the  httleboys 
to  sleep  m  the  cars  after  the  cars  were  parked  for  the  night,  but  they 
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had  to  get  to  sleep  sometimes  quite  late,  and  had  to  !?et  o..f  in  tK« 
mommg  early  so  that  the  cars  could  be  -otU-n  m.f    h^ffKo 

a?!  Kit' '--^^  srsSfSs  !?l 

New  York,  I  think,  has  a  much  better  record  than  we  Hava  i»lf  K««*»k 
*  C  "r  y  "th^'-.^ties  have  done  just  what  we  have  dole  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  lowenng  of  housing  standards  m  the  first  r^Uo^ 

The  Chairman.  Twelve  to  24  families? 

Mi^  Abbott.  Yes;  families.  This  means  that,  well,  I  would  sav 
this  Senator  Costigan,  there  is  an  old  saving  that  oX  the  D^r  are 
kmd  to  the  poor,  and  those  who  have  Uttle  money  rive  to  tho^  X 
ol"  f?milie?"w£eA'*'-f  ^-^l  ^rfblv  kiLnbouttThig'^ 
^v^te  re2?d  MA  ^ J^  ^^  ^S^ tL^  aT^e^ ^tS 

to'tWs  SfmoCnV'"  '^''"^""  """'''  "^^  *« '»''-  -« '^^^  ^-tber 
ute^:ils,\^.:d  yl  fc:  tSfir^nSTe  st eTa^b.^^'^-Notn^r; 

He"'h^"offer'ed  irto'^the""."?*  ^'^  ^  '*<'  anything  wiWan^  Zrl 
«e  nas  ottered  it  to  the  rehef  agencies  to  take  and  fit  ud  for  their 

chents  If  they  want  to.  No  reUef  agencv  will  make  an  effort  Mh^ 
this  because  the  building  is  really  a  fire  tra^  As  it  is  now  therels 
WK*"*^'!*"""*'"^  ">!'*  "^  **>«  t'"i«-  The  building  is  se^^n  stories 
S^thTs-^ffK '"''•'  ^^'"  ^  ^'^ •"  '^P^'t  that  came  tf  meTs  a  membe? 

qtmrters  they  were  usi^ng  what  th^TaU  garbte  Lrtr^  "which    s 

^o't'tf  ofrXfand  S^  "'>'  frV''  th^miXp^  atdl? 
^01  Diis  ot  relief  and  an  occasional  faniiJy  was  there  that  got  a  bit 
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of  fuel  in  some  way,  or  a  bit  of  work,  and  they  lugged  their  coal  to 
their  rooms  and  heated  them  as  best  they  could  over  these  garbao'e 
burners.  *=* 

The  halls  are  dark  and  the  place  is  a  fire  trap,  but  the  families  can 
live  there  practically  rent  free.  They  can  five  there  rent  free  if  they 
must,  but  when  they  get  jobs  they  pay  a  little. 

These  families  stay  there  because  it  gives  them  security  and  after 
you  have  been  movmg,  movmg,  moving,  and  do  not  know  where 
^u"  *;^.^f ^^^  ^  sleep,  or  where  the  children  are  going  to  sleep,  where 
the  children  are  going  to  sleep  the  next  night,  you  are  grateful  for  any 
kind  of  shelter,  and  the  old  Angelus  Building  still  stands  there  shel- 
tering all  of  these  families,  many  of  whom  are  still  on  the  relief  lists 
x>f  one  agency  or  another  because  they  can  stay  there  and  know  that 
at  least  they  are  not  going  to  be  put  out  in  the  cold  and  dark. 

The  general  situation  with  regard  to  overcrowding  is  very  serious, 
indeed.  I  have  recently  had  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the  Unem- 
ployment Relief  Service,  in  which  he  gives  a  number  of  these  cases. 
J<or  example,  they  are  trymg  to  remedy  these,  but  must  remedy 
tnem  by  hndmg  a  place  where  they  can  move,  pay  one  month's  rent 
and  let  them  stay  indefinitely.  ' 

I  am  told  of  a  father,  mother,  and  nine  children  who  are  occupying 
three  rooms;  of  a  woman  sleeping  in  the  same  bed  with  a  married 
couple,  who  are  friends,  and  with  the  12.y ear-old  daughter  sleepino- 
on  a  cot  m  the  same  room.  ° 

I  am  told  of  a  blind  and  deaf  mother  with  a  sick  daughter  and 
husband  using  one  bed,  which  is  a  three-quarter  bed,  in  a  small  room 
and  of  a  mother  living  with  her  friends  and  A^ath  the  bovs  staying  m 
the  garage.     I  have  already  spoken  of  that.  " 

I  am  told  of  a  man  and  wife  and  three  children  living  with  other 
relatives  so  that  there  are  19  people  all  living  in  four  rooms 

We  have  never  had  anything  Uke  this  in  the  city  of  Chicago  in  the 
J5  years  m  which  I  have  known  a  great  deal  about  the  work  of  the 
relief  agencies  there. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  go  on,  if  I  may,  to  speak  briefly  of  the  com- 
missary system. 

This  has  already  been  described  to  you.  There  is  another  step  in 
the  low  relief  standards.  The  families  are  never  given  any  cash 
1  he  great  bulk  of  our  reUef  funds  go,  as  I  have  already  said,  for  food* 
something  hke  95  per  cent.  A  small  percentage  goes  for  fuel  and  a 
small  percentage  goes  for  giving  people  car  slugs,  so  that  they  can 
take  the  street  cars  to  a  cUnic,  or  if  the  children  Uve  more  than  2 
miles  from  the  public  schools  they  are  given  one  slug  to  get  themselves 
one  way,  if  it  is  between  2  and  3 ;  and  if  it  is  between  3  and  4  they 
are  given  two  cars  slugs.     We  never  give  them  any  cash. 

Senator  Costigan.  When  did  cash  payments  cease? 

Miss  Abbott.  Substantially,  well,  more  than  a  year  ago  This 
means  that  the  famifies  have  no  funds  at  all  for  any  of  the  small 
emergencies  of  life. 

We  have  had  a  woman,  for  example,  come  into  the  unemployment 
relief  office  and  say  that  she  had  been  sick  and  both  her  children 
were  sick  and  that  she  could  not  wTite  a  letter  because  she  had  no 
postage  stamps,  nor  did  she  have  any  money  to  give  anyone  to  buy 
one.  Postage  stamps  is  a  subject  about  which  they  complain  fre- 
quently; that  is,  as  to  not  having  any  cash  ^\ith  which  to  purchase 
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ne'edles  l^ZeT  "'  '"'^  ^'^  "^""  '^"^'  ^^'^  ^^^"^P^^'  ^^^e  pins  or 

Pii  ^rsifeTn'ril'^^^  '^'  '^^^"'^  ^^  ^^^^^1  ^"^"-^1  ^^«r  ^  safety 
pin.     A  safety  pm  is  very  precious  now.     They  need  nins  to  nin 

themselves  together  because  their  clothes  are  vastly  mo^  rLeed 
than  has  ever  been  known  in  any  city  before  and  theyTave  to  nin 
s1?n  of'a  p^  ^''^'^  '^''^''  "^^  ^^^'•^^  quarrel  o7er  the  i^^^^^^ 

The  Chairman.  What  do  these  famiUes  do,  in  case  of  ilhiess  for 
drugs  or  medical  supplies?  '  mness,  lor 

Miss  Abbott.  We  would  supply  that.  In  case  of  an  emergency  we 
would  ^ve  them  an  order  that  would  enable  them  to  get  that 

The  Chairman  If  a  whole  family  was  sick  and  thiy  did  not  have 
a  postage  stamp,  how  would  you  find  it  out? 

,-n  «l'f  f  A^^""^'  w  ^J'^'^y  T^  ^""^  '^  ^^^  "^^««  «^"^«  neighbor  came 
m  and  told  us.  We  have  had  some  such  cases,  but  a  neighbor  usually 
comes  m  and  tells  us  and  the  reUef  worker  will  then  get  what  they 

Senator  Costigan.  Is  hospital  care  also  provided? 

Miss  Abbott.  We  are  hoping  to  have  free  hospital  care  at  the  Cook 
County  Hospital.  It  is  greatly  overcrowded  now  and  the  welfare 
fund  is  making  a  certain  provision  for  free  beds  in  two  of  the  hospitals 
to  meet  that  necessity. 

With  regard  to  the  commissary  system,  I  have  here  the  type  of 
ration  hst  that  we  ^ave  out,  but  it  means  that  the  families  haveris  I 
said,  almost  no  choice  about  what  they  get. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  typical? 

Miss  Abbott.  Well,  they  are  the  only  ones  they  can  have  and  there 
II  Z*?"^  ""^T^  of  food.  There  is  certain  food  for  a  Jewish  family 
that  they  can  have  if  they  prefer  that.  There  is  a  type  of  ration  there 
for  a  Sicihan  family  or  a  Merican  family.  There  are  certain  slight 
differences  m  the  kinds  of  food,  but  we  issue  a  large  monthly  ration 
of  staples,  canned  goods,  oatmeal,  Farina,  and  things  like  that,  and 
then  we  give  them  two  grocery  orders  a  month. 

In  the  month  of  October,  when  our  rehef  funds  ran  short,  we  had 
to  cut  off  one  of  those  grocery  orders.  That  is  the  only  month  when 
1  could  say  we  could  have  justified  the  report  that  there  were  a  great 
many  hungry  rehef  families  in  Chicago.  Except  for  that  month,  we 
usually  gave  them  a  rather  substantial  ration.  Of  course,  it  is  very 
monotonous.  "^ 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference?  I  notice  they  are  num- 
bered. No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  and  No.  4.  j  u 

Miss  Abbott.  They  are  the  size  of  the  family,  for  one  thing. 
No  l-D^E^^'^d^F?  ^^  ^^^^  numerals  and  letters  indicate— 

Miss  Abbott  The  size  of  the  family  and  certain  variations.  If  a 
family  prefers  this  ration,  which  has  more  flour,  to  that  ration,  which 
has  more  canned  tomatoes,  for  example,  they  are  given  a  slight  choice. 
I  here  are  just  shght  differences  and  they  are  issued  by  number 

benator  Costigan.  Are  the  orders  dven  to  families  or  to  individuals? 
,  Miss  Abbott  They  are  given  to  families  and  a  very  careful  study 
is  made  by  a  skilled  dietitian  who  is  loaned  to  the  reUef  fund  from  the 
iLhzabeth  McCornuck  Memorial  fund,  to  make  sure  they  get  a  rea- 
sonably adequate  ration  of  food.  ^ 
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Senator  Costigan.  What  does  the  homeless  individual  receive? 

Miss  Abbott.  The  homeless  individual  has  been  cared  for  under 
what  we  call  the  sheltor  care,  and  untU  recently  they  were  taken  care 
of  m  the  senes  of  shelters  for  men  or  the  shelters  for  women  At  the 
present  time,  we  are  improving  on  that  by  working  out  a  system 
whereby  the  homeless  man  is  given  a  chance  to  work,  for  example, 
one  day  a  week  and  by  boardmg  himself  with  a  family,  which  is  a 
better  system.  '^ 

Senator  Costigan.  Does  he  receive  scrip? 

Miss  Abbott.  He  receives  an  order,  but  he  can  use  it  in  the  familv 
where  he  is  going. 

The  Chairman.  I  note  on  the  back  of  each  one  of  these  is  this 
notation :  This  is  a  monthly  ration  of  staple  groceries  intended  for 
two  or  three  persons.  The  ration  is  not  complete.  Other  foods  ^v^U 
wdre^lh^fgft^E^^         '^"'^'  vegetables,  eggs,  and  milk." 

Durmg  the  month  of  October,  we  omitted  one  of  the  grocery  orders. 
Jut  in'chiS^^''^^  ""^^  ^^^  ^^^*  ^^^  ^  the  hunger  march 

^^he  Chairman.  Did  that  cut  off  the  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  and 

xMiss  Abbott.  Yes;  they  got  just  half  as  much  of  those  things  in 

?nP^«^t.  hnf  '^''''^^  l^^^  """^l^r  ^^^^^7  ^^^^^  ^°d  must  make  that 
one  last;  but,  as  you  know,  children  do  not  eat  that  way  and  the  sud- 

phes  were  not  so  ample  but  what  a  great  many  of  them  were  used 

m^oSl^fc'^'  '^^  f  '^1?  ^r^^'  ^^^  ^i-nng'that  lairwleky ^^^ 
month  I  think  many  families  had  very  Uttle  in  the  pantrv  excent 
packages  of  oatmeal,  or  something  of  that  kind ;  and,  of  coSaTmed 

oTcCartoTShlt'^'  '^'  ''  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  p«^^^^^^^  -^*^  -  -^ 

*<Tl^^  Chairman    I  notice  the  No.  4  ration  has  on  the  back  of  it 

.llf^f  J^^r^-f^  ^"^^  ''^  °^.  ^^^  persons.-  Do  you  have  any 
elasticity  if  a  family  runs  over  six?  j   u  xiave  any 

W^i^^  "^^^.S"^-  •       '  "^^  ^^'^^  ^^^^  s«°^«  elasticity  beyond   that 

les  For  ex^^nT/fr^^J^'"'^  ^^^  '^^'''^''  fn>m'theilin  certain 
cases,  l^or  example,  the  orders  are  to  give  milk  to  children  of  certain 
ages  m  place  of  some  other  foods  but  then  the  value  of  the  Sk 
subtracted  from  the  total  food  ration  for  that  family, 
callit  I  thl^'^^.  emphasize  about  the  commissaiy  system,  as  we 
givmg  rehef  m  kind,  this  way.  They  believed  in  Rivins:  relief  in 
couhi  Klfsid^y'^^'^.l^'^'  ^  "  ielf-i^specting  fSdual  th^ 
when  we  hlvP  ^ll^  F' •  r  ^  u^  T^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^P^^^  ^^'  Now, 
iWi^fn  Jfi      ^^^'^^^j  "^^^  ^^/^^  ^  ^^^  superior,  self-respect^ 

wf  tC^hrw^T/''^'^  "^^^  ^  ^^^,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^li«5f  work  which 
we  thought  we  had  given  up  certainly  25  vears  a^o   rehVf  in  IHnrl 

almost  exclusively,  and  this  is  true  all  o^rthfc^^lLS^  t. 

that   fil^r?f /''^'^'''''^  ^}i^^  ^'-^^^^  y^^  ^^^'  ^y  arithmetic  prove    ' 
that,  first.  It  IS  cheaper  than  givmg  the  people  even  grocerv  ordere 
exclusivelv  and  lettmg  them  buy,  themselvesffrom  the  ^S     Yo^ 
?fnn  t"/  ^^'''  ^^^'  quantities  and  by  mass  buying  and  m^  dktribu- 
tion  you  can  save  a  certain  amount  of  money.  ^ ty  of  TfS  how- 
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ever,  that  tJiis  saving  is  purchased  at  ven-,  verv  heavy  human  cost 

live  by  bread  alone  and  this  matter  of  devoting  your  relief  fund« 
entirely  to  orders  and  giving  the  people  no  right  even  to  ^ercise  the 
smallest  mit.at.ve  with  regard  to  the  purehSse  of  their  foodrdoes 

SZm  KukrhTnr''  •■^".'''*"'  f  "'  '^'"'-  Thi«  is  for  some 
01  them  the  fourth  breadlme  winter,  and  many  of  them  are  breaking 

under  the  conditions  that  we  have  compelled  them  to  li  "  under  ^ 
ally  or  ™sl7?"  '"^""^  '°  ^•""^  '•^«P*«t-Physic«lly  or  emotion- 
mol-afe.  ''^*°''""  ^  '''""''^  '"^  "'*'  physically  as  much  as  in  general 

..hZf^^t^f^  *°  ^?  °  j'  ^""i  ^'f'^mp'e,  with  a  statement  about  this  hungry 
school  children  fund  and  say  a  word  about  it  and  what  it  has  done  fd^ 
the  children  but  with  regard  to  the  men,  there  are  many  cZs  of 
desertion,  and  all,  not  only  the  men,  but  the  girls  as  teTlTthrboys 
who  are  just  leavmg  their  homes  and  takhig  to  the  road  in  one 
demorahzmg  way  or  another.  ""* 

After  all,  it  seems  as  if  it  were  not  worth  while  to  go  on  any  longer 
I  remember  one  woman  in  the  renters'  court,  there  they  hid 
turned  off  her  gas  and  turned  off  her  water,  and  her  husband  wts 
very  ill  and  one  child  was  ill,  and  she  said,  although  her  gas  had  bee^ 
turned  off  she  said  she  was  going  home  and  turn  on  the  g^  and  then 

ipn^^l""  '^  f  ^'■'  *•'•'*  •*  *"*"  "^^  "«*"  g°'»g  °n  ">y  more,  2d  that 
general  situation  is  more  common  than  people  understand 

1  am  not  cnticizmg  members  of  boards,  but  I  think' the  social 

workers  know    as  board  members  do  not,  what  is  really  happS 

to    hese  people  and  what  it  does  to  these  families  to  t^^  to  fiyTif 

rentless  homes  and  on  food  that  is  handed  out  to  them  in  bo^es  and 

thev  have  no  righ   to  say  anything,  or  as  to  which  they  canTay  Ve^ 

little  with  regard  to  the  choosing  of  it  "J  very 

in  Yhl^  '.f^Y''  ^r.1^^  •'"''^'7  «<'''°»'  children's  fund,  the  situation 
m  the  schools  of  Chicago  was  called  to  my  attention  two  years  a^ 
by  Dr.  Anton  J  Carlson,  who  is  a  great  physiologist  head  of  tC 
department  of  physiology  in  the  University  of  Chicago  and  who  was 
sent  to  Europe  by  the  man  now  President  of  the  United  sTates  to 
take  care  of  the  nutrition  work  for  children  in  Europe   and  Doct^ 

aTa^}^,J^^  ']"'*'•  ^^  *''«  ^«""«g  «>  many  repSr  s  about  the 
underfed  children  during  that  winter  of  1930  and  1^1  that  he  had 
gone  around  to  some  of  the  schools  and  had  been  scandalized  by  the 
undernourished  condition  of  the  cUldren.     He  asked  me  what  could 

aLlHn^"!  'T'^-  ^  "'^^^  ^^"^  V,g°  <«  «««  Superintendent  JoS 
about  a  p  an  for  having  a  system  of  free  lunches  for  all  children  or  at 
least  a  ration  of  milk  every  day  for  all  children  ^"""ren,  or  at 

I  went  myself  to  see  the  superjitendent  of  the  household  arts 
ffn^-fL^K  °.'?°''  ^S'"^,  "^*''  **^"g«  ^^'y  carefully  with  her  was  con 
^  «9  nnn  nnn  T°  •  **il*  an  appropriation  of  sometWng  likeSl  ,500,000 
to  $2,000,000  to  give  the  children  m  our  schools  a  modest  but  nour- 
ishmg  meal  every  day.  We  thought,  at  that  time,  we  might  be  able 
t«  get  such  an  appropriation,  but,  of  course,  even-thingljon  began 
to  go  from  bad  to  worse,  and  the  situation  in  Chicigo  with  regaVlt^ 
taxation  and  the  lack  of  public  funds  of  aU  kinds  began  to  be  I^^s^riou^ 
l^hi'i'  l^^  apparently  hopeless  to  do  anything,  and  these  hungry 
Bchool  children  necessarily  had  to  go  without     Therefore,  a  1<^ 
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newspaper  began  to  raise  funds,  and  these  funds  have  been  intelli- 
gently disbursed  and  handed  over  to  Miss  Frances  Swain,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association,  and  head  of  the 
department  in  the  Chicago  public  schools. 

I  have  here  a  number  of  letters  that  were  written  to  Miss  Swan  by 
various  principals  in  the  Chicago  schools.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  would  be  willing  to  give  me  time  to  read  a  few  of  these  letters. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  read  them. 

Miss  Abbott.  I  have  a  letter  from  one  principal,  M.  L.  O'Brien, 
pnncipal  of  the  Grant  School,  2433  Wilcox  Avenue,  Chicago,  111., 
dated  December  12,  1932,  which  reads: 

From  the  opening  of  school  until  the  present  time  we  have  been  feeding  many 
of  the  children  of  our  school.  We  began  with  a  small  number  which  rapidly 
uncreased  until  we  fed  regularly,  for  a  number  of  weeks,  approximately.  50 
children. 

We  have  gone  deeply  in  debt  because  our  children  were  greatly  in  need  of  food. 
Every  day  we  find  children  who  come  to  school  without  breakfast  and  who  state 
that  they  have  nothing  to  eat  in  their  homes.  I  had  hoped  to  take  care  of  this 
free  feedmg  project  by  myself  but  find  it  quite  impossible  to  do  so. 

I,  therefore,  ask  that  you  allow  us  $100  from  the  "hungry  children  fund"  to 
meet  our  obligations.  This  amount  will  tide  us  over  the  remainder  of  this 
semester.  Many  of  our  children  are  suffering  from  the  lack  of  proper  nourish- 
ment. 

I  have  another  letter  from  A.  G.  Baursfield,  principal  of  the  Lang- 
land  School,  2230  Cortland  Street,  dated  October  11,  1932,  directed 
to  Mr.  Swain,  which  reads: 

I  understand  that  a  fund  is  being  collected  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  destitute 
children  in  the  Public  Schools.  When  this  fund  is  ready  for  distribution,  will 
you  kindly  consider  the  needs  of  the  Langland  School  children. 

Many  of  our  children  are  anaemic  through  lack  of  proper  nourishment.  In 
this  neighborhood,  there  are  homes  where  the  father  has  not  worked  for  three 
years.  And  in  some  of  the  homes  we  have  families  of  10  to  13,  and  no  wage 
earner.  Milk  is  a  luxury  in  most  of  the  homes  where  black  coflFee  and  bread  is  a 
large  part  of  the  diet. 

If  you  can  arrange  to  put  us  on  your  list  for  sufficient  funds  to  purchase  milk 
for  50  children  each  day,  it  would  be  used  where  it  would  do  the  most  good. 

Anything  you  may  be  in  a  position  to  do  toward  helping  us  solve  our  problem 
would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

I  have  another  letter  which  was  directed  to  Mr.  Swain  under  date 
of  November  4,  1932,  from  Neal  Duncan,  principal  of  the  Haines 
School,  of  Chicago,  in  which  he  says: 

This  is  written  to  make  application  for  money  from  the  hungry  children's  fund 
to  be  used  for  free  lunches  in  the  Haines  school. 

The  Haines  School,  located  at  Twenty-third  Place  and  Princeton  Avenue,  is 
in  the  heart  of  one  of  Chicago's  poorest  and  most  poverty-stricken  districts.  The 
wage  earning  parent,  in  the  majority,  prior  to  the  depression  was  an  unskilled 
laborer;  now  he  is  out  of  work,  and  has  been  for  untold  months.  The  larger 
number  of  the  families  are  dependent  upon  charity  which  has  been  slow  and 
inadequate.     The  children  in  school  do  not  have  adequate  meals. 

We  have  240  children  in  school  who  have  been  examined  by  a  doctor  and 
declared  clear  cases  of  malnutrition-anaemia.  For  these  children  we  are  provid- 
ing milk,  and  rest.  They  should  have  hot,  nourishing  lunches  at  noon  but  only 
half  of  them  can  pay  for  these  lunches  and  we  do  not  have  sufficient  money  to  do 
so  ourselves  for  the  remainder.  We  did  not  ask  for  money  from  the  hungry 
children's  fund  last  year  But  last  year  we  exhausted  our  surplus,  almost,  in 
providing  lunches  for  a  group  of  150  children  examined  by  the  doctor  and  diag- 
nosed as  anicmic,  furnished  free  lunches  for  those  unable  to  pay  in  addition  to 
milk  and  rest.  What  little  of  our  surplus  was  unused  last  spring  had  been  used 
this  fall. 

Can  you  allot  some  of  the  money  of  the  hungry  children's  fund  to  be  used  in 
providing  the  necessary  lunches  for  these  children  in  the  Haines  School?     We 
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^e^r>  ti2c^.^ta- -^^^^  the  .tua. 

I  have  another  letter,  dated  November  16   IQ'i^  from  ih^  n    u 

report  that  their  paren  teSe  rece'vZaid  J3,„'m«^J?"r^''*T  ^'  ^^^  "^^^^^ 
ba5l7."n'rero'fti<i*af  t^  J^e!;??iZ."'  ""^  ""^  '""""•'• '""--»  -  -  -e 

for  the  establiSnt  Sf  these  ~  msTs't^Cptrn ''''*T'''*''"u  "  t^e  pi^s^ 
fed  twice  a  day  in  the  skoSuu^ch TZ!^  ^^f  h,^  out  these  children  need  t^be 
of  these  children  mav  beTcunW.^Tf^„,?f,?*Jl'^««  °'  "Ufac*  that  the  families 
to  nay  for  the  child's  lunch  at  school  ''^  '^*°"**  ^''^^  "^  '■>  ■"»  Position 

Bchoouirh^oomiln^rsSirXTd'eS^^^^^^^^  "-"  help.     The 

free  mnches  .ast  year  without  receivfni^.nv^jT.  -^^ '?"* '''*^^^^  ".706 

tocurrmg  a  .oss  in%  closing^  our  loca! b^k  eariyt 'thTyta?  **  *''*  ~^«  «■"« 

sSiSl-=--^^«ofc'«Sffi^th"^^ 

to^e  fSk  ~  hun™1ld[rn'"u^ble"£?K'^^^^  "/  y°"  "»«  «'«"'  "«^ 

52  to  65  cniidren  hotSLted  m?,k  aSd  c^ers "It 'i2''rH..-  •  ^"'  ^«  ^"^^  ««^'=» 
Enough  of  Horlick's  chocolate  malted  i^ltn-fLl-  ^*  '1 1°  "J"'  P«°°y  •"ncft. 
milk  soUds  per  cup  so  that  eLh^  vmmiZ.  powder  is  used  to  double  the  total 
milk,  plus  cTackcra  o^  butted  h^^*^*?'  ^ceived  the  equivalent  of  a  pint  of 

nutritious,sa„itary,rndea^,fpXreda^d5i^'  '"""''  ""«  "^^  ""'^'^'y 

m^nt  is^ror  par^time  o„ly;wK'p:;'e:t%tVlt^^^^^^^^^^^ 

KoretTC'b^'n  w^king^•n''&ch!'o^or''l^^'^.•""'^''^*^  '*'"''«-  »'  Mrs. 
distribution  daily  of  five  aXns  of  mHk  /^ii^"®^'"'®--  ^^^^  three  weeks  ago 
While  the  namei  of  a  fU  dudUs  a.^  L  f h  f  ""^f^eight  children  was  star^. 
badly  needed  tU  no  Que^tiSns  ^n^^^'T  '"*''  **?*  additional  milk  is  so 
duplication.  questions  can  be  raised  concerning  the  justice  of  this 

miryn°cS'ri:v"X"ulte'U^f*^S^S\it"4tr^''*V:;:'l^^  '"Tl'^  "^  <^ving  much 
several  families  in  this  n^ghbo^hood  tUt  n«^^  ^  ^*-''  ^  *"'*  '"  '!«"«'•«'.  but 
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to  the  brain  or  to  the  stomach,  health  standards  must  be  maintained.  For  those 
who  give  that  the  hungry  child  may  eat,  Christmas  joy  may  weU  take  on  the  guise 
of  self-appreciation  and  satisfaction.  * 

In  a  letter  dated  October  24,  1932,  from  G.  W.  Blake,  of  the  Long- 
fellow School,  1901  West  Thirty-fifth  Street,  it  is  stated  that: 

Durmg  the  year  1931-32  with  the  help  of  the  Tribune  fund,  we  were  able  to 
feed  approximately  75  children  every  school  day  by  issuing  5-cent  lunch  tickets 
to  the  Greene  School. 

This  year  we  have  the  same  problem  but  only  a  small  amount  of  monev  which 
was  turned  over  to  us  by  the  Longfellow  Parent-Teacher  Association.  The 
amount  was  so  small  that  we  had  to  cut  many  children  oflf  the  list  that  we  know 
need  these  lunches,  and  we  are  only  giving  tickets  to  children  who  would  probablv 
have  no  lunch  if  we  did  not  see  that  they  were  fed.  The  giving  of  these  lunches 
18  saving  the  city  money  by  preventing  sickness  which  would  have  to  be  taken  care 
of  in  these  poverty  stricken  homes. 

Without  your  help,  we  will  probably  have  to  stop  giving  lunches  altogether. 
With  your  help,  we  will  be  able  to  feed  as  many  as  you  are  able  to  provide  monev 
for.  If  you  could  send  us  $60  a  month  which  would  be  enough  to  feed  60  of  our 
undernourished  children  every  school  day  there  is  no  question,  but  that  the  bodies 
and  minds  of  these  little  ones  would  be  improved. 

I  have  another  letter  from  the  John  M.  Smyth  School,  signed  by 
Catherine  M.  Clinton,  principal,  under  date  of  October  1 1 ,  1932,  which 
states : 

As  you  probably  know  the  Smyth  School  is  located  in  one  of  the  poorest  districts 
in  the  city  and  our  poor  youngsters  are  actually  desperate  because  of  lack  of  cloth- 
mg  and  food.  Many  of  the  children  come  to  school  without  breakfast  and  as  vet 
we  have  been  unable  to  provide  luncheon  for  them. 

You  were  so  wonderfully  generous  to  us  last  year  and  I  hoped  you  might  be 
m  a  position  to  help  us  this  year.  There  are  about  100  children  who  do  not 
receive  enough  nourishing  food  at  home  and  really  should  have  luncheon  here  in 
school.     These  families  do  not  receive  help  from  the  charities. 

Again  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  earnest  cooperation  in  the  past. 

I  have  stUl  another  letter  from  Anna  R.  Jordan,  principal  of  the 
Drummond  School,  1845  Cortland  Street,  Chicago,  under  date  of 
November  22,  1932,  to  Miss  Swain,  which  states: 

We  remember,  with  gratitude,  the  help  you  extended  us  last  year.  Conditions 
are  even  worse  this  year  and  while  I  know  that  the  demands  made  upon  you  are 
very  heavy,  our  need  is  so  great  that  we  must  call  upon  you  again  for  any  help 
you  can  give.  The  number  of  underfed  chUdren  is  alarming  and  seems  to  be 
growing.  My  teachers  are  helping  many,  but  the  number  cared  for  is,  of  ne- 
cessity, quite  limited.     We  shall  greatly  appreciate  what  help  you  can  oflfer  us. 

There  are  many  of  these  letters  but  they  are  all  very  much  to  the 
same  pomt,  except  that  I  have  one  letter  from  the  Goodrich  School, 
signed  by  Lillian  B.  Ackerman,  principal.  The  Goodrich  School  is 
m  what  we  know  as  the  Hull  House  area,  that  I  should  like  to  read, 
because  the  principal  of  the  school  says  she  thinks  in  order  to  prevent 
any  child  from  feeling  he  has  been  treated  unfair,  it  would  be  well 
to  give  all  the  children  in  these  rooms  free  lunches.     She  states: 

May  I  enter  my  plea  for  funds  from  the  Tribune  contributions?  I  am  particu- 
larly anxious  to  take  care  of  the  children  in  the  anaemic  divisions.  During  the 
faU  when  vegetables  and  fruits  were  plentiful,  I  felt  it  might  be  well  to  do  little 
or  no  free  feeding  and  save  our  small  funds  for  the  cold  weather.  As  a  result 
only  10  of  the  60  children  in  the  fresh  air  room  are  getting  a  hot  lunch.  This  is 
a  serious  matter. 

Miss  Swain,  in  this  case,  in  order  to  prevent  any  child  from  feeling  he  has  been 
^eated  unfairly,  it  may  be  well  to  give  all  the  children  in  these  rooms  free  lunches 
There  18  no  question  of  the  need.  These  children  should  be  fed.  We  estimate 
that  75  per  cent  of  our  families  are  receiving  aid  from  the  relief  agencies.  The 
children  are  very  generally  in  rags  and  tatters.  I  should  be  very  happy  if  we 
could  warm  their  hearts  and  bodies  with  our  very  excellent  penny  lunch  fare. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
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There  is  no  question  of  the  need.  These  children  should  be  fed 
Of  course,  it  may  be  that  the  principals  were  exaggerating.  I  know 
the  relief  agencies  make  every  effort  thev  can  to  see  that  proper  nour- 
ishmg  food  gets  to  these  families  but  the  food,  as  I  have  said,  is  very 
nionotonous  and  many  times  undoubtedly  the  children  do  not  get 
*^  n^u  ^^^    1       .  parent  with  a  good  stove  could  get  out  of  the  rations. 

Ihe  hnal  point  upon  which  I  would  Hke  to  speak  is  that  of  the 
naission  of  our  organization  with  regard  to  the  emplovees  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  home  one  referred  to  this  this  morning.  *I  am  a  member 
of  the  relief  committee  which  required  the  public  employees  who  had 
reached  a  point  of  destitution  to  fill  out  this  application  for  relief 
and  we  issued  also  these  instructions  telling  the  applicants  that  thi^ 
relief  is  granted  to  public  employees  only  on  the  basis  of  actual 
need.  Ihe  bureau  of  public  welfare  will  certify  to  the  Illinois  Emer- 
gency Relief  Commission  that  relief  must  be  furnished  to  prevent 
sufiermg.  ^ 

Now,  one  reason  for  doing  that  was  that,  after  all,  we  are  in  charge 
of  certam  relief  funds,  and  if  the  various  public  organizations  in  Cook 
Count V  could  not  pay  theu-  employees  from  any  other  fund,  and  they 
are  reduced  to  commg  on  the  relief  orders,  we  can  use  those  relief 
funds  only  on  proof  of  destitution  on  the  part  of  those  employees 

1  have  here  a  statement  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  showing  what  the 
situation  was  on  December  22,  1932.  The  headline  was  *^City  is 
paymg— schools  get  checks  to-day,"  and  the  other  public  employees 
were  to  get  checks  on  the  next  day.  However,  when  you  read  the 
articles  you  find  that  all  they  were  getting  was  two  weeks'  pav  for  the 
last  of  June.  " 

The  citizens'  committee  that  has  had  this  matter  in  charge  goes 
around  from  one  pubUc  bodv  to  another  and  orders  these  pubHc 
bodies  to  reduce  budgets,  and  if  the  pubUc  bodies  are  willing  to  do 
what  this  committee,  made  up  of  bankers  and  others,  orders,  that  is 
orders  them  to  do,  then,  on  the  ba^ns  of  these  tenns  they  will  make 
some  small  pajrments,  such  as  they  made  before  Christmas  of  two 
weeks  pay.  Smce  that  time  another  two  weeks  has  been  paid  so 
that  they  are  vastly  better  off  at  the  moment  than  they  have  been 
for  a  long  time,  but  there  are  some  employees  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion who  have  not  been  paid  for  eight  months.  This  is  not  teachers 
alone  or  people  who  have  good  salaries.  It  means  janitors  and 
mechamcs  of  all  kinds.  It  means  that  a  stenographer  who  has  had 
no  sala^,  and  who  may  be  the  only  person  in  her  family  working 
none  of  them  being  eUgible  for  relief,  has  borrowed  as  much 
as  she  can  borrow  and  is  walking  long  distances  to  save  car  fares 
because  she  has  no  money  for  car  fares,  and  is  going  without  lunches 
Ihe  posiUon  of  employees  in  Cook  County  is  so  humiUating  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  describe  it. 

I  had  a  probation  officer,  a  university  graduate,  who  had  also  had 
more  than  a  year  of  graduate  work,  come  to  see  me  the  other  day  and 
tell  me  with  tears  m  her  eyes  how  grateful  she  was  to  get  the  $50 
relief  order  that  we  have  loaned  to  these  pubUc  employees  The 
public  employees  think  because  it  is  only  a  loan  it  ought  not  to  be 
on  what  they  call  the  humiliating  terms  that  require  them  to  fill  out 
Uus  rehef  blank,  but  I  certamly  agree  with  other  social  workers  of 
Chicago  that  it  is  a  disgraceful  position  that  we  are  in  and  that  we 
are  treatmg  our  pubHc  employees  in  a  disgraceful  way. 
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The  Tribune,  on  December  21,  said  that  we  owed  them  $44,270,000, 
and  the  great  bulk  of  that  money  is  owing  to  people  who  spend  most 
of  what  they  earn,  so  that  this  is  one  factor  in  the  general  breakdown 
of  life  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know.  Miss  Abbott,  how  many  of  the 
public  employees  responded  to  that? 

Miss  Abbott.  Well,  we  had  to  stop.  We  stopped  after  three  days. 
We  had  $100,000  at  first  set  aside  for  the  relief  work,  and  in  three 
days  that  was  all  gone.  Then,  we  got  a  larger  sum  from  the  relief 
commission,  and  I  could  put  in  the  record,  but  I  do  not  know  now 
just  what  the  state  of  that  is.  Of  course,  many  of  them  do  not 
respond  because  they  are  not  given  cash.  They  are  only  given  this 
particular  kind  of  a  grocery  order  and  I  have  former  students,  for 
example,  who,  as  I  have  said,  are  university  graduates,  many  of  them, 
with  high  degrees  from  the  university,  who  have  been  placed  in  this 
very  bitter  position  of  not  being  able  to  pay  for  their  board  and  room 
for  months,  but  these  grocery  orders  are  of  no  use  to  them  because 
they  do  not  keep  house,  and  they  are  able  to  get  on  in  some  way  by 
running  in  debt  and  they  could  not  set  up  housekeeping  even  if  they 
tried,  so  it  takes  care  of  only  part  of  the  very  large  number  of  people 
who  are  destitute. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  indicate  a  large  amount  of  destitution 
among  these  employees  if  this  $100,000  fund  was  exhausted  within 
three  days? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes,  there  is  a  very  great  amount  of  it. 

I  might  ssiy  also  that  it  is  not  merely  that  we  are  not  paying  our 
pubUc  employees,  we  are  not  paying  our  widows'  pensions,  and  we 
are  not  paying  the  families,  foster  families,  who  board  our  homeless 
cliildren. 

I  am  on  a  committee  that  boards  a  large  number,  a  good  many 
hundreds  of  these  homeless  children,  and  Cook  County  pays  the 
boarding  bills  only.  We  have  borrowed,  for  example,  all  told,  some- 
tliing  like  $45,000  witliin  the  last  year  to  pay  the  board  of  those 
cliildren  and  if  we  are  not  able  to  do  that  it  means  that  the  children 
go  with  two  meals  a  day  instead  of  three;  that  they  have  no  milk  and, 
in  fact,  they  are  not  given  the  food  that  they  shoidd  have.  Now, 
those  are  not  people  on  the  reUef  Usts  that  so  board  the  children. 
They  are  self-respecting  people,  but  we  are  hoping  to  pay  them  to 
board  these  cliildren  and  the  orders  are  months  in  arrears. 

Senator  Costigan.  Do  the  loans  to  teachers  carry  interest? 

Miss  Abbott.  No;  oh,  no. 

Senator  Costigan.  What  interest  do  you  pay  on  the  money  you 
have  borrowed? 

Miss  Abbott.  We  are  not  pajdng  any  interest  because  we  have  bor- 
rowed it  from  people  who  have  been  kind  enough  to  lend  it  without 
interest.  We  could  not  borrow  it  from  the  banks.  The  banks  will 
not  take  this  kind  of  paper.  We  have  borrowed  it  from  generous 
people  or  a  foundation  of  one  kind  or  another  where  we  have  been 
able  to  do  that. 

If  I  may  speak  a  httle  further,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  a 
county  down  State.  We  have  this  situation  of  unpaid  employees 
in  Cook  County,  but  the  same  thing  is  true  in  different  parts  of  Illinois, 
and  I  should  hke  to  call  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  situation 
in  Franklin  County,  which  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and 
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m  that  county  I  have  been  told  there  are  hundreds  of  children  who 
have  not  had  a  balanced  meal  for  years. 

Senator  Costigan.  Is  it  a  coal  mining  county? 
TT  ^^^1  Abbott.  It  is  a  county  in  which  there  are  27  mines,  and  the 
Umted  Mine  Workers  of  America  report  that  only  19  of  these  mines 
have  worked  in  the  last  4  years,  and  at  the  present  time  only  10 
mines  are  going. 

For  8  or  10  vears  this  coimty  has  been  making  part  of  its  payments 
m  orders  which  have  always  had  to  be  discounted.  The  county  clerk 
and  treasurer  says  that  no  one  has  any  idea  as  to  the  amount  against 
the  county  in  orders.  Three  years  ago,  Franklin  County  had  30 
banks.  To-day  there  are  7,  and  to-day  there  is  only  1  bank  of 
any  size,  controlled  by  the  mines,  and  only  1  very  small  one  doing 
business.  The  savings,  the  investments,  and  the  means  of  making 
a  hvmg  are  entirely  gone.  I  have  been  given  a  most  discouraging 
picture  of  conditions  there.  Practically  all  county  relief  has  been 
cut  off.  Since  December  1,  1930,  there  have  been  no  mothers' 
pensions  nor  blind  pensions  in  many  touTiships,  and,  in  others,  the 
pension  is  paid  in  warrants  which  must  be  discounted  sometimes  as 
much  as  35  per  cent.  There  has  been  practically  nothing  in  the 
way  of  what  is  called  ** pauper  relief."  Every  township  in  the  county, 
and  the  county  itself,  are  said  to  be  deeply  in  debt. 

When  the  fund  for  mothers'  pensions  was  entirely  cut  off  in  Decem- 
ber of  1930,  there  were  96  mothers  with  319  children  left  without  this 
sole  means  of  support.  They  had  only  been  given  $5  a  month  for 
each  child,  which,  in  many  cases,  of  course,  was  very  inadequate,  but 
this  was  after  all  a  regular  allowance  which  gave  a  certain  amount  of 
security. 

Our  welfare  facilities  in  a  county  like  this  are  very  inadequate. 
There  is  no  organized  health  work  and  no  one  seems  to  be  interested 
in  the  problem  as  a  whole.  The  State  department  of  health  has  a 
doctor  who  covers  12  counties,  including  Franklin,  and  who  is  inter- 
ested primarily  in  the  control  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases. 
There  were  350  cases  of  open  tuberculosis  according  to  a  survey  made 
in  1930.  These  people  are  all  living  in  their  own  homes  as  there  is 
no  provision  there  for  care  and  Franklin  County  has  no  money  for 
private  care.  It  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  the  people  of 
Franklin  County  have  not  made  a  desperate  stniggle  to  help  them- 
selves. They  have  made  appeals  for  clothing  and  food  and  one 
woman  said,  *'We  have  absolutely  cleared  out  our  clothes  closets. 
We  have  nothing  left  and  no  place  to  turn.*'  There  is  no  way  of 
estimating  the  donations  of  clothing  and  food.  The  schools  out 
there  have  a  food  day  once  a  week. 

Recent  reports  from  this  county  say  there  is  no  doubt  that  more 
young  people  are  getting  into  trouble  during  this  period  of  idleness 
and  deprivation  of  even  the  necessities  of  life.  I  think  the  conclu- 
sion from  what  I  have  said  is  that  the  only  solution  at  the  present 
time  is  adequate  Federal  grants. 

We  can  do  nothing  when  we  can  not  even  pay  our  own  local  em- 
ployees in  the  State  of  Illinois,  not  only  in  Cook  County,  but  in  other 
counties,  as  I  have  indicated.     We  can  and  must  look  to  Federal  funds. 

I  should  like  to  supplement  what  my  colleague,  Professor  Leland, 
said  this  morning  with  regard  to  the  poor  law. 

I  beUeve  very  strongly,  as  many  students  of  the  science  of  social 
welfare  do,  that  there  is  no  reason  in  theory  for  this  principle  of  local 
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relief  to  which  we  are  now  holding.  Professor  Leland  spoke  of  the 
Elizabethan  poor  law.  In  England,  they  have  gone  a  long  way  from 
the  Elizabethan  poor  law,  which  is  still  hanging  around  our  necks  in 
this  country.  In  1834,  under  what  they  call  the  new  poor  law,  they 
set  up  in  England  a  national  administration;  they  scrapped  the  old 
parochial  system.  There  were  at  that  time  something  like  15,000 
parishes  in  England  giving  local  relief. 

Under  the  new  poor  law  that  was  reduced  to  something  like  600 
with  a  national  poor  law  commission,  which  later  became  the  national 
poor  law  board,  and  later  went  under  the  local  government  board. 

One  hundred  years  later,  approximately  in  1930,  under  the  last  con- 
certed government,  in  England,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
brought  in  and  passed  the  new  local  government  bill,  and  under  this 
they  have  entirely  scrapped  the  old  boards  of  poor  law  guardians. 
They  now  have  what  are  called  public  assistance  committees,  under, 
the  various  county  councils.  That  is  this  old  poor  law  machinery 
which  we  still  find  on  the  statute  books  of  our  American  States  fre- 
quently, under  the  title  "paupers"  in  the  statute  books,  which  has 
aU  been  scrapped  in  England.  Here  we  have  46  different  varieties  of 
State  laws  and  in  many  of  these  States  we  have,  not  hundreds,  but 
thousands  of  local  units  administering  poor  relief. 

All  through  the  Middle  West,  as  you  know,  Senator  La  Follette, 
we  have  not  merely  the  county  system,  but  we  have  the  township 
system,  so  that  in  Illinois  we  have  outside  of  Cook  County  exactly 
101  different  counties,  but  many  of  those  counties  have  different 
township  groups  that  are  giving  relief. 

I  have  asked  our  State  relief  commission  how  many  different  local 
administrative  units  we  have  in  Illinois.  No  one  knows.  We  go  from 
one  system  to  another,  and  back  to  the  other  again.  That  is  even 
more  true  in  certain  other  States. 

I  should  say  Ohio,  for  example,  had  a  much  more  aggravated 
system  of  township  trustees  administering  poor  relief  than  we  have 
in  Illinois,  and  I  should  suppose  that  your  system  was  as  bad,  or  worse, 
in  Wisconsin.    It  is  the  general  system  of  the  Middle  West. 

Students  of  the  science  of  social  welfare  think  that  the  way  out  is 
first  toward  State  relief,  and  in  the  new  relief  services  we  have  got 
State  funds,  and  in  many  States  mothers'  aid  and  old-age  pensions 
and  blind  pensions,  and  we  think  the  next  step,  and  the  one  that  we 
are  trying  to  insist  on,  and  which  we  are  introducing  from  our  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Social  Workers,  is  this  winter  to  try  to  get  the  old 
property  law,  so  called,  finally  eradicated  from  our  statute  books. 
We  think  that  we  must  have  State  funds  and  that  these  funds  must 
be  administered  under  State  supervisions,  so  that  we  shall  have  a 
State  standard,  and  we  should  like  to  go  beyond  that  to  a  national 
system. 

I  do  not  like  to  take  too  much  of  your  time,  because  I  am  late,  but 
I  should  like  to  say  this,  that  nearlv  100  years  ago  a  woman  who  was 
a  great  leader  in  the  field  of  social  work,  Dorothy  Dix,  tried  to  get 
Federal  aid  for  social- welfare  purposes,  primarily  for  the  care  of  the 
insane  and  the  blind.  She  finally  succeeded,  after  a  great  many 
years  here  in  Washington,  and  she  was  here  at  a  time  when  she  could 
see  the  Members  of  Confess  only  in  an  alcove  in  the  library  because 
it  was  not  considered  suitable  for  a  woman  to  walk  onto  the  floor  of 
Congress,  and  she  finally  succeeded  in  getting  a  bill  passed  appro- 
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pnatmg  a  large  number  of  acres,  10,000,000,  I  beUe^re,  for  the  care  of 
the  insane,  so  that  we  should  have  a  Federal  land  grant  for  the 
destitute  insane  and  the  blind  as  well  as  for  railroads,  but  we  had  a 
person  by  the  name  of  Franklin  Pierce,  who  thought  he  was  very 
much  wiser  than  Miss  Dix  and  the  Members  of  Congress,  and  he  ve- 
toed that  bill  on  the  ground  that  the  States  should  take  care  of  their 
own. 

I  have  tried  to  indicate  to  you  what  the  situation  is  at  the  present 
time  as  we  tried  to  take  care  of  our  own  and  how  adequately  we  do  it 
i^enatorCosTiGAN  Your  rare  experience  and  knowledge  and  na^ 
tion-wide  reputation  leads  me  to  ask  whether  vou  regard  the  present 
federal  rehef  legislation  as  adequate.  I  refer  to  the  Reconstruction 
i^mance  Corporation  act. 

Miss  Abbott.  I  think  it  is  very  inadequate  for  a  good  many  rea- 
•  sons.  J5ome  of  those  have  been  outlined  to  you  by  others.  In  the 
nrst  place,  this  money  is  granted  under  a  board  set  up  for  business 
purposes.  I  am  not  criticizing  them  as  being  less  kind  or  less  anxious 
to  take  care  of  people  than  are  the  social  workers  of  the  country,  but 
they  do  not  know  about  these  things. 

We  should,  therefore,  have,  as  is  provided  in  your  bill,  a  special 
board  giving  its  time,  its  thought,  to  relief  work  primarily,  and  its 
intelligence,  and  nothing  else.    That  is  what  is  called  for.    ' 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  funds,  there  can  be  no  planning  of  any 
^nd  at  the^  present  time.  We  have  had  in  Chicago,  or  Illinois,  I 
tnmk  live  different  grants  since  the  bill  was  passed  and  we  have 
gone  along  from  month  to  month  and  we  have  survived  many  uneasy 
nights  when  we  did  not  know  whether  we  were  going  to  be  able  to 
keep  the  rehef  offices  open  for  24  hours.  This  is  because  the  Recon- 
struction i^mance  Corporation,  under  its  policy,  ^ves  only  when  they 
are  satisfied  that  the  States  and  local  authorities  are,  as  they  express 
It,  doing  what  they  should  to  help  themselves.  No  one  knows  what 
tney  are  going  to  consider  adequate  self-help. 

Now  m  my  opinion,  there  need  not  be  any  such  conditions.  In- 
stead of  waitmg  for  us  to  come  over  and  over  again  to  Washino-ton, 
or  our  representatives,  there  should  be  a  board  that  is  seeking  out 
the  people  m  need  of  help,  like  this  hungry  school  children  of  Chicago 
movement,  who  are  not  yet  on  the  relief  lists,  but  many  of  whom, 
as  you  know,  should  be  there. 

We  need  very  much  more  adequate  funds  than  would  be  possible 
*?o  n'^^^^^^JP^^^?^*'.  system.  I  believe  Illinois  has  had  something  like 
$*52,OO0,000.  It  is  the  State  that  has  had  the  largest  amount  of 
money  i  thmk  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  up  to 

IaI  j?^f  ^J?^  ^'^^-     ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^*^^»  ^^  '^tate  can  draw  more  than 
$45,000,000. 

\\e  shall  need  in  Illmois,  according  to  estimates  which  Mr.  Gold- 
smith probably  handed  to  you,  estimated  by  the  relief  commission 
director  who  estimates  the  need  of  $72,000,000,  and  that  means  we 
are  paying  practically  no  rents.  If  we  pay  rents,  and  if  things  con- 
tmue  as  they  are  now  going,  we  shall  need  well  over  $100,000,000, 
and  that  would  be,  I  should  say,  a  conservative  estimate. 

Ihc  Chairman.  For  1933? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes. 

Senator  Costigan.  It  is  difficult  to  plan  properiy  on  short-time 
allowances? 

Miss  Abbott.  It  is  ver>^  difficult. 
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Senator  Costigan.  You  have  mentioned  Federal  grants.  Do  you 
prefer  those  to  Federal  loans? 

Miss  Abbott.  They  should  be  grants.  There  is  no  use  loaning 
bankrupt  local  authorities  money  at  the  present  time.  Moreover, 
under  the  present  law,  those  moneys  come  out  of  highways,  that  is, 
highway  funds,  if  we  do  not  pay  them  in  some  other  way.  There  is 
a  ^eat  deal  of  feeling,  particularly  in  rural  Illinois,  about  getting 
the  highway  funds  reduced.  They  think  they  should  not  be  reduced. 
They  feel  very  strongly.     They  feel  bitterly  about  it. 

Some  one  came  to  see  me  yesterday,  before  I  left  Chicago,  telling 
me  of  a  group  of  men  who  were  organizing  to  present  to  the  legisla- 
ture a  statement  showing  that  highway  funds  must  in  the  future  be 
devoted  to  highways  and  we  have  no  funds,  as  many  of  us  see  it,  no 
expectation  of  funds  to  justify  us  in  this  kind  of  borrowing.  How- 
ever, my  colleague,  Professor  Leland,  is  an  authority  to  whom  I 
look  for  support  on  many  of  these  questions,  and  he  has  already 
given  you  his  statement  about  them. 

Senator  Costigan.  Is  it  your  conviction  that  under  the  present 
bill  sound  social  standards  would  be  better  preserved  and  maintained 
than  under  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  act? 

Miss  Abbott.  Well,  I  think  the  present  act — is  that  what  you 
mean? 

Senator  Costigan.  Yes;  the  present  act. 

Miss  Abbott.  Is  very  unsatisfactory  because,  for  one  thing,  Mr. 
Bittner,  who  was  also  a  witness  this  morning,  spoke  of  the  fact  that 
Cook  County  was  now  on  the  co'mty  system  instead  of  the  State 
system. 

I  sat  in  on  the  committee  on  Wednesdav  of  this  week  when  we 
heard  the  report  from  Cook  County,  the  commissioner  of  Cook 
County  was  on  that  committee,  that  they  were  going  to  follow  State 
policies,  because  no  one  knew  how  long  we  were  going  to  be  on 
county  funds,  and  our  committee  decided  that  was  a  wise  thing  to 
do,  although  we  would  like  to  change  some  of  these  policies,  when  we 
do  not  know  more  than  a  month  at  a  time  what  we  are  going  to  do 
m  and  it  is  much  better  to  have  some  sort  of  stable  organization,  than 
'  it  is  to  just  go  first  to  one  and  then  to  another,  but  we  can  make  no 
plan  that  is  a  very  long  plan. 

I  should  like  to  say  this,  however,  Senator  Costigan,  we  have  been 
very  fortunate  in  Illinois  because  we  have  had  as  chairman  of  our 
relief  commission,  Mr.  Edward  Ryerson,  jr.,  and  as  director  of  that 
commission  Mr.  Wilfred  S.  Reynolds,  one  of  our  best  known  social 
workers.  Those  men  have  been  very  active  about  keeping  up  relief 
funds  and  at  any  rate  in  Chicago  we  have  never  closed  the  doors  as 
they  have  done,  for  example,  in  Philadelphia  last  summer,  in  N.ew 
York  at  more  than  one  time,  and  also  in  places  like  Detroit.  We 
have  never  closed  the  relief  doors  and  we  have  never  refused  to  accept 
applicants,  so  that  we  are  not  as  badly  off  as  many  other  cities. 

Senator  Costigan.  One  \\dtness  to-day  referred  to  the  restriction 
of  the  reUef  funds  in  Virginia  to  work  relief.  Would  that  be  fortunate 
or  unfortunate  if  done  in  Illinois? 

Miss  Abbott.  Well,  of  course,  work  relief  is  very  desirable.  The 
difficulty  about  work  relief  is  that  it  is  so  expensive.  We  have  gone 
over  all  that  with  our  relief  funds,  and  we  do  have  a  certain  amoimt 
of  those  funds  given  out  in  the  form  of  work  relief,  but  it  costs  approxi- 
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mately  one-third  more.  That  is,  you  must  have,  let  us  say,  33  per 
cent  more  money  if  you  are  going  to  try  to  work  out  a  vast  work- 
relief  scheme  overnight. 

Senator  Costigan.  If  you  are  to  reach  a  certain  number  of  people? 

Miss  Abbott.  If  we  are  to  take  care  of  aU  the  people  who  must 
have  care  at  the  present  time.  We  give  a  certam  amount  of  work 
relief  now,  but  it  does  not  diminish  the  ordinary  relief  load  in  any- 
thmg  like  the  proportion  of  money  that  is  given,  so  that  it  is  an 
expensive  luxury  almost. 

Senator  Costigan.  Thank  you,  Miss  Abbott. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Miss  Abbott. 

Is  there  a  representative  of  the  unemployed  councils  here? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  Yes;  I  am  here. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  and  address  and  the  name 
of  your  organization. 

STATEMENT     OF    HERBERT     BENJAMIN,     REPRESENTING     THE 
NATIONAL   COMMITTEE   OF   THE   UNEMPLOYED   COUNCILS 

Mr.  Benjamin.  My  name  is  Herbert  Benjamin,  representing  the 
National  Comnuttee  of  the  Unemployed  Councils,  799  Broadway 
New  York  City.  "^  * 

The  Chairman.  You  notified  the  committee  several  days  ago  that 
you  would  like  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  prepared  statement? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  I  have  notes  which  I  have  prepared  from  which  I 
will  make  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Benjamin.  I  want  to  deal  with  about  seven  points  as  they 
relate  to  the  question  of  unemployment  relief,  but  first  I  should  like 
as  the  representative  of  the  unemployed,  to  place  on  record  our  protest 
Agamst  the  fact  that  Congress,  although  it  has  abeady  been  in  session 
for  over  30  days,  has  made  no  more  than  a  gesture  toward  steps  to 
provide  for  the  rehef  of  the  unemployed;  and  this,  despite  the  fact 
that  we  are  m  the  fourth  winter  of  mass  unemployment  and  destitution 

Also,  I  should  Uke  to  say,  by  way  of  preface,  that  listening  to  the 
statements  that  were  presented  to  this  committee,  1  feel  that  these 
statements  that  we  have,  have  been  a  very  convenient  form  for  some 
people  to  get  off  of  their  conscience  many  sins,  to  put  it  in  that 
fashion,  m  which  they  have  a  very  considerable  share.  As  I  hstened 
to  the  reports  here  to-day,  my  feeling  was  that  these  statements 
should  have  come  m  from  the  persons  who  made  them,  or  rather  not 
from  the  persons  who  made  them,  but  should  have  rather  come,  per- 
haps, from  a  prosecutor,  a  prosecutor  representing  the  working  class 
of  this  country  who  would  confront;  yes,  the  very  persons  who  have 
made  these  statements,  with  the  facts  they  have  here  given. 

It  is  my  hope  that  eventuaUy  it  will  be  possible  for  the  workers  of 
this  country  to  make  known  the  facts  about  mass  misery  in  this 
country. 

Now,  I  want  to  first  take  up  the  question  of  the  extent  of  unem- 
ployment, because  the  measure  that  is  proposed  here,  and,  in  fact  all 
measures  which  are  being  sponsored  nationally  and  are  asking  State 
iind  local  cooperation,  are  based  upon  a  complete  understatement  of 


this  unemployment  and  deUberate  falsification  of  the  extent'ofjunem- 
ployment. 

We  had  occasion  to  call  this  to  the  attention  of  this  committee  last 
year  and  we  have  the  same  task  to  perform  this  year.  Under  our 
direction,  a  study  was  made  of  Government  statistics — reports  of  the 
Census  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture — and 
on  the  basis  of  the  figures  of  these  oflScial  Federal  bodies,  we  have  been 
able  to  estabUsh  that  on  August  1  of  this  year  there  were  some 
16,000,000  of  totally  unemployed  workers  in  the  United  States;  that 
since  April  of  1930  unemployment  has  increased  on  the  average  of 
100,000  per  week;  that  for  the  past  few  months,  that  is,  months  pre- 
ceding August,  the  average  rate  of  increase  has  been  150,000  a  week,  or 
600,000  per  month. 

According  to  this  analysis  of  Government  figures,  which  is  quite 
comprehensive,  and  which  we  have  here  in  detail,  unless  there  has 
been  a  very  radical  change  in  the  trend  in  so  far  as  unemployment  is 
concerned,  there  are  to-day  some  sixteen  millions  of  unemployed  in 
the  United  States,  and  any  relief  measures  which  are  to  be  con- 
sidered must  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  number  involved. 

I  do  not  need  to  advertise  it  before  this  committee,  as  it  is  generally 
known  that  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  has  been  to  play 
down  the  extent  of  unemployment  ever  since  the  crisis  began. 

It  is  also  known  that  last  July  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Ethelbert 
Stewart,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  was  summarily  relieved ;  he  said,  "the  can  was  tied  to  him," 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  refused  to  he  about  the  facts  with  regard 
to  unemployment  in  the  United  States.  We  considered  it  extremely 
important  to  bring  forward  the  facts  as  to  the  extent  of  the  mass 
unemployment,  and  the  fact  that  at  least  16,000,000  are  jobless;  that 
48,000,000  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  are  entirely  without 
means  of  Uvelihood. 

The  fact  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has,  for  example, 
in  its  statement  to-day  insisted  on  adhering  to  the  very  much  under- 
stated figures  on  the  extent  of  unemployment  is,  of  course,  no  surprise 
to  us,  since  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  always  consistently 
followed  a  policy  of  merely  echoing  official  statements  made  by  the 
Government,  and  for  the  same  purpose — in  order  to  defeat  the 
interests  of  the  workers. 

With  all  of  the  facts  that  are  brought  forward  here  with  regard 
to  the  extent  of  destitution,  the  character  of  the  destitution  that 
prevails  in  this  country,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  bring  forward 
additional  facts.  It  would  certainly  be  impossible  for  me  or  for  any 
other  individual  or  group  of  individuals  to  make  an  adequate  descrip- 
tion of  the  suffering,  of  the  destitution,  of  the  misery  that  prevails  m 
this,  the  richest  country  in  the  world. 

I  do  beUeve,  however,  that  a  few  facts  should  be  brought  forward 
at  this  time  with  regard  to  the  conditions  imposed  upon  the  most 
useful  element  of  the  population  of  this  coimtry. 

We  have,  for  example,  recently  concluded  a  study,  independently 
of  conditions  in  the  city  of  Cleveland.  For  the  purpose  of  the  study 
we  selected  one  section,  a  section  largely  populated  by  negro  workers. 
We  found,  out  of  a  typical  group  of  30  famiUes  selected  at  random^ 
the  following  conditions,  which  are  probably  quite  typical: 
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Out  of  the  entire  group  of  30  famiUes,  only  one  person  was  working 
ful    time,  while  another  was  engaged  in  the  fruit-selling  business 
Avinri!  ^a"^""^  '''^''^  working  part  time.     Sixty  per  cent  of  the 
family  heads  were  completely  unemployed,  and  the  average  period  of 
unemployment  was  14  months.     One-third  of  the  head?of  families 

r^!..;  u  '^'^'•^^^^  Pa^t  t^e,  and  the  average  time  they  had  been  only 
partially  employed  was  16  months.  ^ 

\.J^J^i  as  could  be  determined  wages  were  never  adequate,  even 

job  was  $18.40  for  42  hours.     That  these  workers  were  not  casual 

wnrlt^r^  ne'er-do-wells  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that   they  had 

worked  SIX  and  one-half  years,  on  the  average,  for  their  last  employers. 

Ihe  average  monthly  income,  including  insurance  benefits,  loans. 

SQCiated  Chanties,  was  only  $122.50  per  month  in  1929  during  the 
period  of  so-e/lled  prosperity.  By  1932  their  incomes  had  fallen  75 
per  cent  to  $30.08  per  month.     Only  ^ve  families  were  receiving 

t^wll  tr^*^^^^'  ^^j"  ^^^  r^lie^  averaging  $21.68  per  month  per 
family,  or  $4  per  person  for  a  month. 

The  average  number  of  persons  per  family  was  3.9,  with  1.9  over 
16  years  of  age.  In  the  30  families,  there  were  only  8  persons  under 
5  years  of  age.     Seventy  per  cent  of  the  families  were  negro. 

Une-fourth  of  the  group  had  been  evicted  some  time  since  1929, 
ner  rTnTl..^i  k"^  Y^.^""^  ^  T'^^  ^«  cheaper  quarters.  Fifteen 
Rfn.fi!  #  i  ^^"^  ^  decrease  the  mimber  of  their  rooms.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  group  lived  in  houses  heated  onlv  by  a  coal  stove 

Vnowrf^^  ^  'J-'*  ^^^.^,^^^^  furnaces.  Although  the  United  States  is 
w^fr.l     ^^^^^^^r^th  modern  plumbing,  11  per  cent  did  not  have 

rnnf;  if ^  k;  ^"""^/^  ^^J  '^^i'*.  ^'^  ^^^  ^^^^^  bathtubs.  The  citv  water 
supply  had  been  turned  off  m  13  per  cent  of  the  homes  because  of 

Zttj  P^T-^^^  T.^'  ^^^'-  ^y  ^^^2,  39  per  cent  had  no  ^as  for 
heating  or  cooking  while  over  two-thirds  had  had  their  gas  shut  off 
one  or  more  times  smce  1929.  One-third  of  the  femilies  had  no  elec- 
tncity,  and  this  had  been  disconnected  one  or  more  times  since  1929 
m  66  per  cent  of  the  homes. 

Modern  conveniences  were  found  to  be  verv  scarce.  Only  18  per 
cent  had  any  kind  of  electric  washing  machine  to  lighten  the  labor  of 
laundry  Many  laughed  at  the  very  idea  of  their  having  such  un- 
heard  of  luxuries  Not  one  family  had  a  vacuum  cleaner,  and  many 
did  not  know  what  they  were.  Although  three  families  were  tele- 
dknnnnl  /T^T  ?  1929,  three  years  later  they  had  all  but  one  been 
ff  «n?f  ^'^Ki^''^.^  r^^^  family  from  the  group  was  in  possession 
of  an  automobile  Onlv  one-fourth  of  them  had  a  radio  set  in  1932. 
although  throughout  Cleveland  53  per  cent  of  the  families  were  re- 
ported as  possessmg  radios  by  the  1930  Federal  census.  Only  53  per 
^^^u    r      .|.  "^^®  ^^^  ®^®^  *  phonograph  or  a  piano. 

1  he  families  fared  little  better  in  the  field  of  health.  While  in  1 929 
there  was  sickness  reported  as  having  taken  place  in  65  per  cent  of  the 
x?T^V  •.•  '^^^"^  later  78  per  cent  of  the  homes  so  reported. 
Malnutrition  or  undernourishment  rose  from  6.2  per  cent  in  1929  to 
3o  per  cent  m  1932.  In  the  former  year  only  19  per  cent  went  to  free 
dispensaries,  while  53  per  cent  availed  themselves  of  private  physi- 
cians for  health  care.  In  1932  44  per  cent  were  forced  to  seek  service 
from  free  dispensaries  and  only  18  per  cent  could  utilize  the  services 


of  private  doctors.  With  the  shifting  of  health  care  from  private 
doctors  to  free  clinics,  one  can  imagine  the  effect  upon  the  hard- 
pressed  physicians  in  this  neighborhood,  as  well  as  the  effect  upon  the 
health  of  the  people.  Over  three-fourths  of  those  questioned  felt  it 
was  difliicult  to  get  aid  from  the  local  relief  agency. 

It  was  reveaUng  to  those  conducting  the  investigation  in  September, 
1932,  that  most  of  the  families  seemed  conscientious  people  whose 
primar>^  difficulties  were  those  of  uneniployment.  There  was  some 
evidence  that  confidence  in  capitalist  society  was  being  broken  down. 
Many  of  the  people  in  this  neighborhood  are  turning  to  the  Communist 
Party  for  leadership  out  of  their  diflficulties. 

Supplementary  facts  regarding  the  condition  of  Negroes  in  1930 
and  1931  were  obtained  from  an  analysis  of  Green's  Population 
Characteristics  by  Census  Tracts,  which  was  based  on  the  Federal 
census  of  1930.  Although  onh^  7  per  cent  of  Cleveland's  population  is 
Negro,  one-half  of  the  census  tracts  having  the  liighest  proportion  of 
jobless  persons  in  January,  1931,  were  predominatly  Negro. 

Cleveland  was  divided  into  256  census  tracts,  areas  of  enumera- 
tion, each  of  which  included  about  5,000  persons.  Twenty-six  out 
of  the  256  tracts  in  Cleveland  had  percentages  of  unemployment  in 
excess  of  40  per  cent.  This  meant  that  in  about  one-tenth  of  the 
neighborhoods  of  Cleveland,  4  out  of  every  10  persons  gainfully 
employed  in  1929  were  completely  out  of  work  by  January  1,  1931. 
In  one-half  of  these  26  tracts  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  population  was 
practically  all  white. 

Although  there  was  an  average  of  46  per  cent  unemployment  in  the 
13  white  census  tracts  having  the  largest  proportion  of  jobless  persons, 
in  the  Negro  census  tracts  there  was  over  57  per  cent  unemploy- 
ment. The  average  monthly  rentals  among  the  workers  in  the  areas 
made  up  predominantly  of  whites  averaged  $22;  among  the  Negro 
areas  where  there  was  more  unemployment  and  housing  was  obviouslv 
much  less  adequate  the  average  monthly  rental  was  $24.  Although 
about  22  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  the  predominantly  white  areas 
had  radios  in  their  homes,  less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  the 
N^ro  areas  had  any  radios. 

nTiile  24  per  cent  of  the  homes  were  owned  by  their  residents  in 
the  white  areas,  only  10  per  cent  of  the  people  in  negro  areas  owned 
their  homes.  These  statistics,  except  for  unemployment,  were  for 
April,  1930,  when  the  depression  had  just  started.  It  seems  evident 
that  few  of  these  workers  had  ever  enjoyed  ** prosperity."  It  is  signif- 
icant that  although  the  indexes  of  unemployment  were  higher  and 
radio  and  home  ownership  lower  in  the  negro  areas,  the  average 
monthly  rental  paid  in  the  negro  areas  was  $2  a  month  higher.  This 
supports  the  common  observation  that  negroes  are  charged  more  for 
rent  in  a  given  flat  than  are  white  workers  in  the  same  or  a  similar 
flat. 

Out  of  the  13  census  tracts  in  which  there  was  more  than  50  per 
cent  unemployment  on  January  1,  1931,  10  were  predominatly  negro. 
All  of  the  three  areas  having  more  than  60  per  cent  unemployment 
were  negro.  This  indicates  that  as  the  universality  of  unemployment 
increased,  the  proportion  of  negroes  in  the  area  increased. 

In  the  nine  census  tracts  which  had  more  than  75  per  cent  n^ro 
population  there  was  an  average  of  51  per  cent  unemployment. 
Compare  with  this  the  average  unemployment  for  the  Cleveland 
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metropolitan  area  of  9.3  per  cent.  In  the  negro  districts  unemploy- 
ment was  hve  times  as  great  as  in  the  entire  community. 

In  Gaiy,  Ind.,  the  conditions  have  rapidly  worsened.  Out  of  12 
banks  m  Gary  there  is  only  1  open.  More  and  more  men  are  laid  off 
each  week.  Two  wage  cuts  in  less  than  a  year's  time,  one  of  10  per 
cent  and  another  of  15  per  cent  officially,  and  others  unofficiafiy. 

ine  bosses  m  the  mills  forced  the  men  to  plant  "Hoover  Gardens." 

frn^t?.fl^?  °^^^i  of  the  men  one  or  two  days  a  week  so  that  they  can't  get  help 
from  the  city  and  chanties.  ,The  charities  refuse  to  give  milk  to  those  families 
h^^ut  Zi^"""^  children  under  1  year  of  age.  The  city  doctor,  of  the  bo^d  of 
fo^m  '  '"'11''^  ?*'°:  published  an  article  in  the  paper  recently  that  there  are  500 
w^,  H^L'"'*^''"*  ""f^^'  ^i?*  ?'  ^'^"^^  ^«  ^'^^^  *he=^e  are  more.  He  also  said  he 
fh.  )i«ur  V.l''"^?."'"  *t?  houses  that  they  live  in,  because  they  were  menacing 
st^ts  of  gL  ^^^  **  ^^*  another  2.500  people  on  the 

fhPa^olt^^l"^®'^  council  is  turning  on  the  water,  gas,  and  electricity  of  all  cases 
that  are  reported  and  is  a  so  moving  in  the  families  that  are  evicted.  But  it  is 
physically  impossible  to  take  care  of  all  cases  with  the  forces  they  have.  That's 
mnTfLf*"^  Daily  Worker  is  a  big  help,  because  it  organizes  and  makes  morl 
militant  workers  for  the  unemployed  council. 

T>I^^^i*  \t^^^^  be  spread  to  the  masses,  and  we  workers  must  help  financially. 
The  Daily  Worker  did  not  appeal  to  me  when  I  first  began  to  read  it  about  two 
years  ago,  but  now  I  don't  feel  right  until  I  have  read  the  Daily  every  day 

Another  case,  mvolving  the  shutting  off  of  water,  occurred  in  Rich- 
mond, Ind.  A  report  in  the  Richmond  Palladium  reveals  that  there 
are  now  20  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  Richmond,  and  that  6  new  cases 
were  reported  m  the  past  month. 

Until  tlie  water  works  began  shutting  off  the  water  of  the  unem- 
ployed, this  disease  had  disappeared  from  Richmond,  so  that  these 
cases,  which  are  all  m  the  north  end,  the  part  of  town  in  which  most 
of  the  unemployed  live,  are  especially  significant. 

The  only  remedy  that  the  health  department  offers  is  that  the 
people  who  are  forced  to  use  these  filthy  contaminated  wells  should 
boil  all  water  from  weUs. "     The  unemployed  council  plans  to  dem- 
onstrate m  a  demand  for  the  water  to  be  turned  back  on  before  the 
water  situation  becomes  more  desperate. 

From  Oklahoma,  Sequoia  County,  in  eastern  Oklahoma,  it  is  an 
agricultural  section,  containing  some  of  the  best  cotton  and  com  land 
of  the  btate.  Sallisaw  is  the  county  seat,  a  town  of  about  2,000 
inhabitants.  ' 

One  word  expresses  the  condition  of  this  county — ^ruin : 

There  is  not  one  farmer  in  a  dozen  that  sees  his  way  through  next  year.     Take 
for  instance,  the  farmers  that  took  out  the  farm  loan  money.     Most  of  them  stS 
owe  a  part  or  all  of  the  original  loan.     It  will  take  1,000  bushels  of  corn  t^  pay 
$100,  for  com  is  now  selling  at  from  10  cents  to  as  low  as  8  and  9  cents  a  bushel. 
The  average  farmer  has  not  made  1,000  bushels  of  com.     Hence  his  entire  crop 

Ai??i  P^^  *"®  ordinary  farm  loan,  which  is  usuaUy  $100. 

Children  are  undernourished  and  overworked. 

Men  and  women  work  long  hours  gathering  crops  that  will  bring  them  nothing. 
Potatoes  are  selling  for  30  cents  a  bushel,  chickens  5  cents  a  pound,  cotton  about 
here       ^  ^^  Nothing  but  misery,  despair,  and  destitution  face  the  people 

In  a  vague  way,  the  people  are  beginning  to  talk  revolution.    Of  course,  this  is 

?n^l?«H^?>,il^  a  Democratic  county,  and  a  few  are  building  hopes  on  Roosevelt 

^f«f?c  if  •^"l-^f  ?•  *""  P'-ospen*^:.  "  *^^«  ^^""*y  ^«  *y£»cal  of  the  entire  United 
btates,  it  IS  high  time  some  drastic  action  be  begun.    These  people  are  ready. 

We  have  had  reports  here  from  representatives  of  various  social 
service  orgamzations,  and  these  reports  have  quite  frankly  confessed 
tne  kmd  of  conditions  that  are  being  imposed  upon  the  unemployed 
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masses  through  the  agency  of  these  relief  organizations  and  institu- 
tions, but  we,  of  course,  get  many  more  such  reports,  because  the 
extent  of  the  abuse  that  is  suffered  by  the  unemployed  workers 
at  the  hands  of  these  relief  agencies*  representatives,  so  many  of 
which  have  appeared  here,  is  entirely  beyond  description. 

Here,  we  have,  for  example,  a  man  who  dies  of  hunger  as  the  relief 
agencies  argue  the  question  of  jurisdiction.  This  comes  from  Warren, 
Ohio. 

Three  hundred  single  workers  are  sleeping  on  the  river  bank,  in  the 
fair  grounds,  in  empty  lots,  and  so  forth.  Single  workers  drawing 
''relief"  get  75  cents  a  week  for  which  they  must  work  three  days 
a  month  Tree  for  the  city.  Relief  to  families  is  not  even  at  the  rate  of 
75  cents  per  head — and  all  relief  slips  are  payable  only  at  grocery 
stores  where  the  rates  are  high.  Republic  Steel  continues  to  la^ 
off.  Some  workers  have  been  barred  from  relief  for  signing  the  peti- 
tion lists  to  put  the  Communist  Party  on  the  ballot  in  Trumbull 
County. 

There  are  2,300  families  delinquent  in  paying  their  water  bills, 
and  many  have  been  cut  off.  Gas  is  shut  off,  light  is  shut  off — 
workers  applying  for  relief  are  many  times  forced  to  wait  for  weeks — 
and  sometimes  refused  entirely.  At  a  meeting  of  the  city  coimcil 
and  the  "leading  citizens,"  Kilpa trick,  head  of  the  family  service 
bureau,  reported  that  one  man  had  died  of  starvation  while  the  various 
^'reUef "  organizations  were  settling  a  jurisdictional  dispute  as  to  who 
should  feed  him. 

Workers  who  for  years  have  paid  every  month  to  the  community 
fund  are  forced  to  work  out  their  relief  for  the  city  just  as  though  they 
had  never  paid  a  cent  into  the  fund. 

Meanwhile  the  city  has  awarded  a  contract  for  light  to  the  Ohio 
Public  Service  at  a  rate  which  even  the  local  chamber  of  commerce 
agrees  is  exorbitant. 

A  threat  that  the  family  service  bureau  may  be  forced  to  close  down 
by  the  middle  of  November  was  made  by  Kilpatrick,  who  said  re- 
sources were  running  low.  At  the  same  time  the  community  fund 
gives  funds  sweated  from  the  workers  under  threat  of  discharge  to 
the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  so  forth,  and  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  gave  only  $66,410  for  relief. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  that  article? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  The  date  of  this  is  October  17,  1932. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  what  paper  is  it? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  This  appears  in  a  worker's  correspondence  column 
of  the  Daily  Worker. 

That  conditions  are  not  any  better  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  in 
the  city  of  Milwaukee,  under  the  Socialist  administration,  is  even 
admitted  by  the  New  Leader.  Carelessly,  it  is  true,  there  was  a  sKp 
on  their  part,  but  they  nevertheless  carry  the  following  report: 

Children  in  my  district  are  so  ragged  that  they  can  not  be  sent  to  school. 
We  have  a  compulsory  educational  law  but  poverty  has  become  so  extensive 
that  children  are  kept  out  of  school  because  they  do  not  have  enough  rags  to 
cover  them.  Private  relief  agencies  say  you  no  longer  furnish  clothing  because 
of  lack  of  funds. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  source  of  that? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  The  source  of  that  is  the  New  Leader,  the  Socialist 
weekly  paper. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  it? 
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No^ember'''Th'?«  It^   ^^^^^''^'i^  ^   approximately   the   end   of 
November     This  New  Leader  did  not  report  what  the  SociaUst 

Sch'that  ~?e^  ^M^T'l'"  l"^  ^"H-f  'O  d'o  about  the  sftuatfoa  to 
Which  that  refers.     Much  has  been  said  of  homelessness.  of  evictions 

JLf   !^„''  °i  <'?»Pe.  that  the  number  of  evictions  keepf  pLTupTd 
that  the  only  thing  that  prevents  the  evictions  from  Inc^sbe  mwe 

I"  1931  there  were  9,039  eviction  c^ses  med  Kncipal  court      In  mn'ih„^ 
TetlZ    """"■  '"    ''"'  "PP-^^^tely  4,600,TnSTn'T92Tthere  wSgh'tb" 

This  carries  a  date  line  of  October  7. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  source  of  that' 

Mr.  Benjamin.  Areport  by  Chief  Justice  Burt  W.  Griffin 

1  he  Chaibman.  What  paper  was  it  taken  from? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  I  reaUy  can  not  say. 

\f-\  .1"^^  "^  "*•  exception  to  this.  Incidentally,  I  think  I  heard 
Miss  Abbot  say  that  the  conditions  prevailing  in  ChS  do  not 
prevai  m  New  York  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  3  MiL 
Abbott  probably  does  not  have  all  the  information  on  The  subjecf 
The  conditions  are  identical  in  New  York  as  they  are  in  Chici^o  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  payment  of  rents  The  rdief  ^endes 
refuse  to  pay  rent  and  evictions  are  consequently  increS  and  thl 
same  practice  is  put  mto  effect  in  New  York  that  has  bee^de^ribed 
here  by.  Miss  Abbott  as  being  in  effect  in  Chicago,  that  is  whin  a 
family  is  finaUy  ejected,  the  relief  agency  payf  the  rent'  for  nn« 
^d^l*"'*  eposes  this  family  upon  aLthlr  Ceowner  or  llndC 

fTorNrYorlThffSoS:*""^  '""^  "  ^""^«'  «-<=*•-'  ^  -  ^^-^ 

lOM '"'^*  '"*"■«»««'"  evictions  of  unemployed  workers  in  New  Yoric  for  SeDt.pmh.r 
1932,  as  compared  with  Septemlwr,  1931  is  reoorted  hv  Frank  tt[  i^u?' 
welfare  comniissioner,  who  admitted  tha  th^SnU^hh^g  the  home  ^e['b'J,".^l'n 
proposed  to  do  is  to  move  families  to  worse  rooms  unfit  to  livp  in  nr7^„„  "" 
a  pretense  of  conferences  with  the  lanXrds  soZ  t.  Inll  flll'.V  *°  «"«»«»  '" 
of  security  while  the  marshal  geU  Xy  to  th?ow  o'lJt' the'f'urnXre    '"*"  "  """* 

reg^S  to  rfnt  plymen^  "'"'  '"■^*"'  '"'^''''  ''''^'  '^  "'^'^  "  '" 

paSJKSi^'g,SeTir3r''*'^^^  '"^^  ^''^'"''^''  -  -- 

V^teSor^munTsTon  November!  *  '"'=*'°""    ^'""'  '''"""  '''""'^   committees. 
The  foregoing  is  the  editorial  comment  of  the  Daily  Worker 
iTu    .u*"?'  V  *""'^*'"  "^  county  Judge  Jarecki,  56,000  homes  will  be 

ttn^tolSreirtmes"''  ''"  ""^"^''^^^'^  ""^^^-^  ^"  "^  '^^'^^ 

We  heard  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  described  himself  at  the  time  as  a 

pnvato  citizen-this  was  a  few  weeks  agc^tate  that  there  are  none 
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going  hungry  in  New  York  State  or  New  York  City.  I  have  here  a 
clipping  from  the  New  York  Times  of  November  27,  1932,  which 
reads : 

Having  gone  without  food  for  three  days  and  clad  only  in  a  summer  suit 
Patrick  Hallacv,  28  vears  old,  without  a  home,  collapsed  last  night  at  Thirtieth 
Street  and  Tenth  Avenue.  He  was  found  by  patrolman  Kolb  who  carried  liim 
into  a  restaurant. 

When  he  regained  con.sciousness  Hallacv  said  he  was  ill  and  hungry.  He 
came  here  from  Philadelphia  some  time  ago,  he  said,  in  an  unsuccessful  search 
for  work. 

Doctor  Chancellor  of  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  said  the  case  was  one 
of  starvation  and  took  Hallacy  to  that  institution. 
Here  is  another  one : 

Silk  worker  dies  of  slow  hunger.     Militant  in  fi^ht  on  wage  c  uts. 

Harlow  Cole,  29,  a  silk  worker,  died  here  of  starvation  December  9,  at  6.45 
p.  m.,  in  the  Barnert  Memorial  Hospital  after  a  bitter  struggle  against  wage  cuts 
which  meant  virtual  starvation  for  himself  and  his  family. 

Cole  was  a  militant  worker,  and  had  been  on  strike  with  the  workers  of  the 
Levine  silk  shop.  During  the  general  silk  strike  Cole  was  active  on  the  picket 
line,  being  arrested  several  times. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  that  occurrence? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  The  date  of  that  is  December  9.  Presumably 
then,  the  date  of  the  occurrence,  which  is  published  in  a  New  York 
paper  without  a  date  line,  would  be  approximately  the  same  day  as 
the  date  of  death. 

•In  the  city  of  New  York  again  we  have  the  report  of  a  negro  woman, 
Estelle  Smith,  27  years  old,  who  died  of  himger. 

She  is  the  second  victim  within  a  few  days  of  New  York's  hideous  "relief" 
system,  in  Harlem.  The  other  was  9-year-old  Ralph  Gonzales  who  died  from 
eating  poisonous  "relief"  lunches  at  Public  School  57. 

A  mass  funeral  for  Estelle  Smith  will  be  held  Monday,  November  21,  at  1  p.  m., 
at  the  Harlem  Workers  Center,  650  Lenox  Avenue,  near  One  hundred  and  forty- 
third  Street. 

Mrs.  Smith,  who  also  has  two  young  children,  was  unemployed,  and  for  months 
while  pregnant  with  the  third  child,  tried  to  get  relief  from  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society.  Totally  inadequate  payments  of  $3  or  $4  a  week  were  sometimes 
made,  but  no  more. 

Weak  from  hunger  she  was  taken  to  Fordham  Hospital,  where  her  baby  was 
born  on  October  8.  After  the  birth,  a  bucketful  of  cold  water  was  throwTi 
over  her,  and  she  was  left  lying  in  a  room  with  doors  and  windows  open.  She 
was  then  sent  home  but  sank  rapidly,  and  in  a  couple  of  days  was  taken  to 
Harlem  Hospital,  where  her  liusband  was  not  allowed  to  see  her  as  she  lay  dying, 
tt)o  weak  to  even  call  a  nur^e.  Harlem  Hospital  first  said  she  died  of  pneumonia, 
then  changed  and  said  it  was  tuberculosis. 

The  husband  of  Estelle  Smith,  Normtin  Smith,  was  sentenced  with  other 
workers  to  eight  days  in  jail  for  taking  part  in  a  militant  demonstration  to  try 
and  force  relief  for  the  family. 

Estelle  Smith  was  a  militant  worker  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  League 
of  Struggle  for  Negro  Rights.  When  she  was  dying,  word  was  sent  in  to  her  of 
the  big  communist  vote  in  New  York.  She  smiled  and  whispered,  "That's 
good." 

These  two  deaths  from  the  cynical  contemptuous  capitalist  starvation  of  the 
unemployed  workers  should  rouse  the  toilers  of  Harlem  and  the  whole  city  to 
the  greatest  protest,  to  increased  and  still  more  determined  struggle  to  put  an 
end  to  such  a  depraved  system.  The  fight  for  relief  and  insurance  now  is  a 
fight  to  stop  this  murder,  which  will  otherwise  become  the  usual  thing  this 
wmter. 

In  the  case  of  Ralph  Gonzales,  the  capitalist  authorities  and  their  press  are 
now  trying  to  deny  that  he  died  of  poison  food  and  claim  it  was  "spinal  menin- 
gitis," though  some  of  them  say  "bronchial  pneumonia." 
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In  this  connection  Dr.  Michael  Mislig,  of  37-43  West  Ninety-third 
otreet,  wntes: 

I  '^t^.^^^y  ^?}i}^  ^ever  have  died  (and  did  not)  within  a  couple  of  hours  after 
lunch  from  either  one  of  these  diseases  or  from  a  combination  of  both  of  them 
Ihe  death  certificate  which  I  just  read,  names  as  causes  of  the  boy's  death 
three  conditions  (a)  cerebral  compression,  (6)  cerebral  edema,  and  (c)  general 
visceral  congestion.  The  first  two  (a)  and  (6)  I  am  almost  sure  I  can  discard 
as  impossible  and  entirely  faulty.  This  not  being  a  medical  treatise,  I  can 
not  enter  into  a  detailed  explanation  as  to  why  my  opinion  is  such.  The  third 
condition  given  (c)  that  of  visceral  congestion,  is  in  my  opinion  a  very  plausible 
and  correct  one,  and  would  greatly  point  to  a  grave  suspicion  that  the  9-year-old 
Kalph  Gonzales  must  have  died  from  some  acute  poisoning,  by  rotten  food  or 
anything  else  I  am  at  present  not  able  to  state.  These  will  undoubtedly  be 
determined  by  the  chemical  and  microscopical  examinations  which  are,  according 
to  the  death  certificate  transcript,  at  present  pending. " 

Here  is  another: 

There  are  two  children  in  my  family,  one  2^  years,  the  other  6  months  old. 
my  husband,  and  myself.  We  are  Spanish  workers,  unemployed,  and  we  have 
found  out  what  hberty  and  patriotism  means  in  these  free  Unfted  States. 

bix  months  ago,  when  my  baby  was  born,  we  were  living  in  a  4-room  apart- 
ment.    A  fnend  loaned  us  $80.     This  went,  and  still  we  have  not  found  work 
bo  we  were  evicted.     Our  furniture  was  on  the  street  and  stolen.     My  eldest 
boy  was  so  starved  he  was  biting  my  arms. 

The  unemployment  council  came  to  help  me  and  forced  the  home  relief  bureau 
to  give  me  a  relief  check.  We  went  into  a  furnished  room.  Our  landlord  did 
not  like  to  take  home  relief  checks,  so  we  were  again  evicted.  Now  the  home 
relief  says  that  they  can  do  nothing  for  us.  They  terrorized  my  husband,  telUng 
him  that  if  he  worked  with  the  unemployed  council  he  would  be  deported 

Now  comrades,  we  are  living  in  a  cellar  in  an  empty  coal  bin.  There  is* no 
electncity,  gas,  sunlight,  or  heat.  A  comrade  who  is  living  in  1  furnished  room 
with  2  adults  and  4  children  gives  us  a  little  food.  I  know  that  conditions 
for  the  poor  all  over  Harlem  are  about  the  same.  We  have  no  clothes,  I  have 
the  gnppe,  and  my  baby  is  sick;  but  I  have  learned  my  lesson  and  appeal  to 
aU  you  Spanish  workers  to  join  the  unemployed  councils.  We  must  unite  and 
tight  against  our  enemies  who  fool  us.  We  must  all  support  the  national  hunger 
march  for  relief  and  unemployment  insurance. 

Mrs.  Florence  Hardesty's  husband  was  out  of  work  in  Hammond, 
Ind.,  for  many  months.  Grief  over  the  fate  of  her  two  tinv  children 
finally  drove  her  to  suicide.  Her  lifeless  body  was  dragged  from  the 
waters  of  the  Indiana  Harbor  Ship  Canal. 

In  Monterey,  Calif.,  the  father  of  nme,  jobless,  committed  suicide. 
Ray  Laffev,  40,  father  of  nine  children,  spent  his  last  50  cents  for 
poison  and  ended  his  life  because  of  continued  unemployment.  He 
was  found  by  a  3-year-old  son,  who  summoned  Laffey's  wife.  He 
was  dead  before  a  physician  could  be  called. 

If  Police  say  there  is  no  food  in  the  Laffey  house  and  that  the  family 
IS  facing  starvation. 

Three  jobless  workers  commit  suicide.  Desperate  because  of  pro- 
longed unemployment,  James  Dobson,  a  young  worker  of  225  West 
Twelfth  Street,  committed  suicide  by  takmg  poison.  He  was  taken 
to  the  hospital,  but  it  was  too  late  to  save  his  life.  Edna  Graham,  an 
unemployed  model,  living  m  the  same  house  as  Dobson,  also  tried  to 
kill  herself,  but  was  revived  by  doctors. 

►  Another  victim  of  miserable  conditions  is  Frank  Lee,  a  24-year-old 
Chinese  waiter  who  shot  himself  in  the  right  temple.  So,  steadily  are 
thousands  of  workers  doing  away  with  themselves  because  of  the  lack 
of  means  of  existence. 

Thirteen  suicides  in  24  hours  are  reported  in  the  press  of  this  city, 
according  to  the  records  of  Coroner  Frank  A.  Nance. 
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Typical  of  the  thousands  who  are  killing  themselves  in  the  face  of 
the  misery  and  starvation  brought  on  by  the  capitalist  crisis  the 
suicides  included  not  only  jobless  workers  but  also  members  of  the 
middle  class. 

From  Denver,  Colo.,  Emest  Urback,  unemployed  worker  and  active 
worker  in  his  union  for  many  years,  committed  suicide  to  save  his 
wife  and  son  from  starvation.  His  life  insurance,  for  which  he  could 
not  pay,  would  have  expired  in  a  week. 

Manifestly,  these  are  just  a  few  items  of  this  type  selected  at 

random. 

I  want  now  to  spend  a  few  minutes  on  relief  conditions  as  they  are 
reported  to  us  from  various  cities.  These  reports  we  usually  publish 
in  either  our  own  organizations,  the  Himger  Fighter,  published  in 
various  cities,  or  in  the  Daily  Worker,  which  accepts  them  for 
publication. 

This  is  a  report  prepared  by  Grace  Hutchins,  of  the  Labor  Research 
Association.  It  covers  New  York  City,  Detroit,  and  Philadelphia, 
and  is  as  follows: 

Sheer  starvation  faces  the  16,000,000  unemployed  workers  unless  they  organize 
and  hv  militant  struggle  force  granting  of  enough  food  to  maintain  life  through 
the  winter.  For  city  after  city  is  cutting  off  or  cutting  down  tremendously  even 
the  soup-line  rations  they  have  been  giving. 

This  is  the  fourth  winter  of  unemployment.  The  number  of  jobless  is  greater 
than  ever  before.  Their  httle  savings  are  exhausted.  Their  bodies  are  weakened 
by  long  months  of  partial  starvation.  Hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions  have 
lost  their  homes  and  what  items  of  personal  property  they  had.  Their  relatives 
who  still  have  jobs  are  working  two  or  three  days  a  week  on  stagger  system,  and 
have  had  wage  cuts  amounting  to  over  50  per  cent. 

Figures  showing  terrific,  amazingly  cynical  slashes  in  the  petty 
starvation  dole  of  relief  given  up  to  now,  have  been  compiled  by 
Grace  Hutchins  of  the  Labor  Research  Association.  They  show 
New  York,  with  its  admitted  1,160,000  jobless,  estimates  relief  needs 
at  $75,000,000  for  the  next  12  months— $5.30  a  month  for  each 
unemployed  worker's  family,  or  6  cents  per  person  a  day. 

The  report  states: 

Relief  is  on  a  disaster  basis  in  New  York  City,  admits  William  Hodson,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  New  York  Welfare  Council.  ^ 

"It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  last  year  m  which 
starvation  was  a  contributing  cause"  declares  Fortune,  the  rich  man's  magazine, 
in  analvzing  the  deaths  directly  from  starvation  in  New  York  City  hospitals. 
But  certainly  they  run  into  the  thousands.  One  New  York  capitalist  paper 
admitted  more  than  2,000  deaths  from  starvation. 

Fifteen  cents  per  person  per  day  was  the  Detroit  rate  of  rehef  m  Apnl,  1932, 
said  to  be  the  "lowest"  rate  for  years.  But  by  September  it  is  cut  to  about  7 
cents  per  person  per  day.  A  family  of  nine  now  gets  $4.50  a  week,  or  50  cents 
each,  to  last  for  7  days.  The  welfare  agencies  no  longer  even  pretend  to  pay 
rent,  and  from  50  to  150  families  are  evicted  each  day,  according  to  city  records. 
Evicted  workers  and  their  families  live  in  floorless  tents,  in  a  park  that  becomes 
a  mudhole  when  it  rains. 

Philadelphia  cut  down  rehef  expenditures  from  $1,500,000  m  the  one  month 
of  March,  1932,  to  a  bare  $120,000  in  July— practically  nothing  at  all  for  the 
300,000  starving  jobless  and  their  families.  Even  before  the  cuttmg  ofif  of  rehef, 
the  average  family  was  receiving  (in  May)  only  $4.23  a  week  for  all  needs.  This 
amount  allowed  $3.93  a  week  for  food,  while  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau 
estimates  that  the  very  minimum  necessary  for  food  in  a  family  of  three  is  $5.15 
a  week.  Families  on  relief  were  said  to  average  4.8  persons  in  each,  so  the 
amount  to  feed  a  person  for  a  day  was  only  about  IV/i  cents. 

Even  this  was  cut  off  in  July  and  55,000  famihes  were  left  almost  wholly  with- 
out relief.     Slow  starvation  and  progressive  disintegration  of  family  Ufe,  admits 
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the  community  council.  With  at  least  1,250,000  jobless  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is 
officially  estimated  that  3,000,000  persons  are  wholly  without  income  in  the 
State.     This  is,  of  course,  an  understatement. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  with  a  socialist  administration,  cut  relief  expenditures 
between  March  and  July,  1932,  by  30  per  cent. 

In  Pittsburgh,  where  last  year  the  drive  was  for  $6,000,000  for  relief,  this  year 
it  is  for  only  $3,000,000,  though  no  one  even  pretends  that  the  need  has  been 
reduced  by  even  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent. 

Rochester  proposes  to  give  13  cents  per  day  per  person  relief,  if  they  make 
the  proposed  collections.  The  rate  for  Schenectady  is  9  cents,  for  Syracuse,  9 
cents,  for  Utica,  10  cents. 

Cities  and  city  areas  that  have  recently  cut  relief  by  20  per  cent  or  more  include 
the  following:  Philadelphia,  88  per  cent;  Los  Angeles,  46.8  per  cent;  Mobile, 
Ala.,  43  per  cent;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  35  per  cent;  Flint,  Mich.,  30.9  per  cent;  Houston, 
Tex.,  25.3  per  cent;  Sacramento,  Calif.,  24.6  per  cent;  Pojitiac,  Mich.,  24.4  per 
cent;  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  24.2  per  cent;  Shreveport,  La.,  22  per  cent;  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  21.7  per  cent. 

Besides  cutting  the  rate  of  aid  given  to  each  family,  many  communities  have 
abandoned  whole  sections  of  the  working  class.  In  Dallas,  Tex.,  for  example, 
neither  Mexicans  nor  negroes  are  now  given  any  help  whatsoever.  In  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  unemployed  negroes  themselves  must  furnish  50  per  cent  of  whatever 
relief  they  get.  Where  is  a  jobless  negro  worker  to  get  60  cents  in  order  to  get 
another  50  cents  from  a  relief  agency?  New  Orleans,  La.,  gives  no  relief  at  all 
to  negro  workers  and  their  families. 

These  figures  spell  death  to  the  jobless,  unless  they  do  something.  As  far  as 
the  Federal  Government  is  concerned.  Hoover  and  his  national  conferences  of 
business  and  social  service  agents  have  definitely  stated  that  the  local  agencies, 
just  these  same  city  and  private  bodies  that  are  slashing  relief  in  this  disastrous 
manner,  are  the  sole  source  of  food  for  the  jobless  this  year. 

Even  in  the  cities  there  is  money  to  feed  the  jobless.  The  relief  slashes  are  at 
the  orders  of  the  bankers,  who  hold  the  city  debts,  and  who  refuse  to  give  up  one 
cent  of  their  profits  to  save  one  jobless  worker's  life.  The  relief  slashes  are  at 
the  orders  of  the  owners  of  industry,  who  propose  under  direction  of  a  committee 
appointed  by  Hoover  and  led  by  Teagle,  president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  to 
substitute  the  stagger  system  wage-cutting  scheme  for  relief. 

The  Communist  Party  calls  for  mass  struggle  for  relief  and  for  unemplojTnent 
insurance  at  the  expense  of  the  employers  and  their  Government.  It  calls  on  the 
jobless  to  organize  united-front  committees  in  every  bread  line,  every  flop  house, 
and  relief  agencies  and  employment  offices,  among  the  jobless  of  each  factory, 
in  each  block  and  street,  to  demonstrate  and  demand  emergency  winter  relief. 

The  enlarged  session  of  the  national  committee  of  the  Unemployment  Councils 
is  meeting  October  10-11  in  Chicago,  to  plan  nation-wide  struggles,  probably  a 
new  national  hunger  march,  to  lay  demands  before  Congress. 

Vote  Communist  for  workers*  unemployment  insurance. 

It  is  do  or  die  now  for  the  jobless,  for  the  capitalists  have  decreed 
death  by  starvation  this  winter.     The  figures  prove  it. 

From  Cleveland,  a  report  comes  that  the  Cleveland  jobless  get  3 
cents  a  meal.  Unemploj^ed  in  this  city  are  given  less  than  3  cents  a 
meal  in  relief  furnished  by  the  associated  charities,  it  has  been  ad- 
mitted by  the  latter  organization,  "for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
have  the  idea  that  Cleveland's  reputation  for  generosity  has  led  to 
overindulgence." 

With  this  small  amount  the  unemployed  and  their  families  are 
fed  on  menus  like  the  following : 

Breakfast:  Oatmeal,  one-half  can  of  milk,  coflfee  for  adults,  canned  milk  for 
children;  lunch:  Macaroni  and  cheese,  bread  and  oleomargarine,  one-half  can 
milk.    Supper:  Creamed  potatoes,  raw  or  baked  onions,  bread,  and  oleo. 

It  will  be  seen  in  this  that  there  is  no  meat,  no  fruit,  and  very  little 
vegetables.  How  little  milk  is  given  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
II  family  of  5  received  14  small  cans  of  milk  a  week. 

When  the  diet  expert  of  the  A.  C.  was  asked  if  a  person  would  be 
satisfied  after  eating  one  of  the  A.  C.  meals,  she  replied,  "A  person 


would  not  be  hungry  after  eating  one  of  these  meals,  but  we  can  not 
say  he  would  be  full." 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  people  are  admittedly  starving 
in  the  city,  the  community  fund,  which  is  about  to  stage  its  annual 
raid  on  the  pockets  of  the  workers,  is  going  to  give  $580,000  of  the 
$4,250,000  it  will  raise  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  similar  bosses'  organi- 
zations. 

The  associated  charities  apologizes  to  those  who  might  think  they 
are  too  generous  to  the  unemployed  and  informs  us  that  they  give 
only  3  cents  a  meal. 

The  organization  known  as  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  has  issued  a  new  starvation  diet,  figured  so  that  at  the  low  est  possible 
cost,  enough  unemployed  workers  can  be  kept  half  alive  until  they  may  be  wanted 
in  industry  again. 

Lucy  Gillett,  director  of  the  society's  nutrition  bureau,  worked  it  out,  and  does 
not  even  claim  that  it  is  enough. 

She  says  it  "can  not  cover  by  the  viildest  stretch  of  imagination"  the  diet 
"nutrition  experts  would  like  to  suggest." 

Here  is  what  they  want  you  to  Uve  on,  you  workers  who  are  jobless  because  vou 
produced  more  than  the  boss  can  sell. 

At  least  a  pint  of  milk  a  day  for  children,  and  for  adults  if  possible. 

Three  pounds  of  potatoes  and  one- half  can  of  tomatoes  a  person  a  week. 

Three  to  four  pounds  of  cheapest  varieties  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  siich  as 
cabbage,  carrots,  yellow  turnips,  onions,  bananas,  and  prunes,  a  person  a  week. 

Day-old  bread,  because  of  decreased  cost. 

One-half  to  three-fourths  pound  of  fat  and  sugar  a  person  a  day. 

Small  amounts  of  eggs,  cheese,  meat,  and  fish  when  funds  permit. 

Cod-liver  oil  for  every  child  under  three  years  of  age. 

But  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Conditions  of  the  Poor  isn't  fanatical 
about  any  of  these  things.  It  knows  that  the  big  bosses  may  not  want  to  pay 
even  for  this  much,  and  it  suggests  the  unemployed  eat  the  vegetables  raw  so  as 
to  save  the  cost  of  gas.  It  suggests  they  buy  evaporated  milk  and  milk  powder 
instead  of  fresh  milk,  and  this  saving  "will  buy  the  fruits  and  vegetables  needed." 
It  worries  a  little  over  the  cost  of  the  "small  amounts  of  eggs,  cheese,  meat,  and 
fish,"  but  tliinks  they  should  be  provided  wherever  possible,  "for  psychological 
reasons."  •* 

This  is  what  they  want  you  to  live,  jobless  woi%ers.  And  in  fact,  this  is  better 
than  they  intend  to  let  you  live.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  jobless  will  get 
relief  enough  for  this  diet,  even  if  they  do  not  fight  hard  for  it. 

Millions  will  live  this  winter  as  they  did  last  winter,  on  bread-line  soup  and 
"coffee  and." 

Such  figures  as  those  given  out  by  the  society  are  intended  as  an  upper  limit, 
to  keep  any  small  places  from  going  further  and*  to  quiet  the  jobless  with  the  idea 
that  they  can  live  on  almost  nothing. 

But  winter  is  coming,  and  notice  that  the  society  makes  no  provision  for  cloth- 
ing, for  fuel,  for  housing  in  zero  winter. 

This  is  why  the  national  hunger  march  will  demand  $50  cash  relief  for  each 
jobless  worker  for  special  winter  needs,  and  in  addition  to  local  relief.  The  $50 
18  for  the  increased  diet  needed  to  withstand  piercing  cold,  it  is  for  some  warmer 
underwear,  and  maybe  a  sweater  and  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Local  struggles  must  compel  the  local  authorities  to  at  least  provide  food,  must 
stop  evictions  and  turning  off  of  gas,  light,  and  water,  must  force  the  authorities 
to  give  coal  for  heat,  or  provide  other  heat.  These  struggles  should  be  organized 
under  the  leadership  of  united  front  committees  in  every  neighborhood,  in  every 
bread  line. 

And  local  struggles  lead  to  mass  support  of  the  national  hunger  march,  which 
on  December  5  will  demand  from  Congress  not  only  the  $50  winter  relief  but 
unemployment  insurance  at  the  expense  of  the  capitalists  and  the  Government. 

Here  is  another  note — 

The  United  Front  Cook  County  Conference  against  starvation  calls  on  all 
union  locals  and  other  workers'  organizations  to  elect  delegates  to  go  in  a  body 
to  Springfield  November  15  and  present  demands  to  the  State  legislature.  Dele- 
gates should  also  be  elected  from  groups  in  the  shops  and  from  meetings  and 
groups  of  the  jobless. 
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The  delegates  will  meet  November  15  at  10  a.  m.  in  Carpenters  Hall,  605 
Monroe  Street,  Springfield,  and  then  go  to  the  legislature  which  will  then  be  in 
special  session. 

Demands  will  he  adopted  by  the  delegation,  but  will  be  for  more  reuef,  no 

evictions,  etc. 

The  National  Committee  of  the  Unemployed  Councils  yesterdajr 
issued  a  statement  denouncing  the  imprisonment  for  three  months  oi 
Wal  Hannington,  leader  of  the  British  national  hunger  march. 

"The  working  class  in  America  must  be  prepared  to  withstand  a  similar  attack 
against  the  national  hunger  march  to  Washington,"  says  the  committee,  and  con- 
tinues: I.      t;i  J       1 

"Only  solid  organization,  determination,  and  militancy  will  force  the  Federal 
Government  to  grant  the  demands  of  the  starving.  The  best  way  to  show  soli- 
darity to  the  British  comrades  and  back  our  own  hunger  march  demands  is  by 
intense  local  struggles  and  more  local  victories." 

From  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  we  receive  this  report: 

The  Irby  Camp,  run  first  by  the  Salvation  Army  and  now  by  the  city,  seems  to 
be  the  latest  cure  for  unemployment.  First,  175  workers  here  were  poisoned  by 
rotten  sandwiches,  provided  by  the  Salvation  Army.  Then  high  water  swept 
through  the  camp,  which  is  on  the  banks  of  the  river  west  of  the  city,  and  drowned 
three  men.     As  soon  as  the  water  went  down,  the  jobless  were  driven  back  into 

the  pest  hole.  ,         .  .,         ,        ^.  .     . 

Families  have  to  work  a  day  at  hard  labor  for  the  privilege  of  erecting  a  tent, 
and  are  kept  in  prison  with  armed  guards  preventing  any  meeting  except  church, 
and  forcing  ever v bod v  to  go  to  bed  at  9  p.  m. 

The  inmates  charge  that  a  couple  of  dope  heads  in  command  of  the  camp 
peddle  bootleg  liquor  and  run  a  gambling  joint.  They  charge  that  the  one  called 
•'Scotty"  patrols  the  camp  ^vitb  a  pistol  and  forces  his  attentions  on  women 
members  of  the  families  of  men  away  on  forced  labor,  threatening  them  with 
eviction  if  they  say  anything.  .w     i    ^  -xx 

Irby  Camp  inmates  are  called  on  by  the  unemployed  council  to  elect  committees 
to  take  charge  of  the  camp,  to  run  out  Scotty  and  similar  vultures,  and  to  force 
distri}>ution  of  real  food  instead  of  sandwiches  made  from  garbage. 

Here  is  Sacramento,  Calif.,  for  example,  where  the  conditions  in 
the  Golden  State  are  gettkg  so  bad  that  the  boss  papei-s  even  are 
forced  to  admit  some  of  th#  misery  that  exists  there : 

The  railroads  are  laving  men  off  right  along.  Both  the  S.  P.  A  W.  P.  R.  R. 
have  closed  their  shops  until  January  4,  1932,  and  the  Salvation  Army  and  city 
are  taking  the  single  unemployed  men  and  putting  them  to  work  cleaning  up  the 
railroad  tracks  and  the  company  yards  for  a  bowl  of  soup. 

These  men  must  work  for  four  hours  a  day  for  a  soup  ticket  and  then  have  to 
stand  in  line  for  the  rest  of  the  day  waiting  for  the  soup. 

The  Unemployed  Council  in  Erie,  Pa.,  and  the  Workers  Ex-Service  Mens 
League  are  uniting  in  the  fight  against  forced  labor: 

Parks  Director  Allen,  getting  a  salary  of  $4,500  is  firing  men  from  the  city  pay 
roll  and  filling  their  places  with  unemployed  workers  sent  from  the  poor  board. 
These  have  to  put  in  16  hours  a  day.  The  same  thing  is  being  done  by  the  school 
department,  street  department,  and  on  State  highways  also.  This  scheme  was 
really  started  by  the  General  Electric  Co.  It  started  putting  its  unemployed 
w^orkers  who  hve  in  company  houses  to  work  repairing  houses  for  $3  a  week. 

Over  100  unemploved  workers  testified  at  the  open  hearing  on  hunger  called 
by  the  unemployed  council.  The  facts  published  above  were  brought  out  by 
these  witnesses,  and  after  the  hearing  the  whole  crowd  present  adopted  the  follow- 
ing demands  to  fight  for:  ,  ,x  1    *  1-  *     1 

Fifty  cents  per  hour  for  unskilled  workers  now  forced  to  work  for  rehef  alone, 
and  skilled  workers  to  be  paid  the  full  wages  of  their  trade. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  more  open  hearings,  and  to  send  delegates  to  the  State 
unemployment  conference,  preparing  the  national  hunger  march. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  Mr.  Swope  will  suggest  to  us,  his  famous 
Swope  plan  of  unemployment  insurance,  so  called. 


A  few  more  words  on  the  conditions  of  children.  Perhaps  I  need 
not  go  into  any  more  details  with  regard  to  general  conditions  of 
children  but  a  few  items,  however,  might  be  of  mterest. 

Here  is  one  reported  in  the  New  York  Evening  Journal : 

A  boy  of  11  who  supports  his  family  of  seven  on  $2  a  week,  and  sleeps  every 
night  in  a  subway  station,  a  B.  M.  T.  subway  station.  He  gets  up  at  6  o'clock 
a.  m.  and  works  until  midnight  and  makes  approximately  $2  a  week  which  he 
turns  over  to  his  family. 

Dressed  in  rags,  his  small,  weary  figure  hunched  in  the  corner,  of  a  magazine 
stand,  a  little  boy  bootblack  sleeps  each  night  in  Times  Square  station  of  the 
B.  M.  T.  subway.  A  pile  of  yesterday's  newspapers  make  his  pillow,  and  the 
rumble  of  the  express  trains  is  his  lullaby. 

Yet  Mario  Polce,  1 1-year  old  unfortunate,  smiles  in  his  sleep.  Clenched  tightly 
in  one  grubby  fist  are  four  nickels  and  a  dime — his  day's  and  night's  earnings^ 
that  will  go  to  mom  to  support  the  five  other  children,  his  little  sisters  and  brothers. 

It's  all  the  family  has — what  Mario  earns  by  shining  shoes  in  the  afternoon, 
and  late  at  night,  and  early  in  the  morning,  when  cold  and  stiff  and  still  tired,  he 
stretches  out  of  his  cramped  position  and  carries  his  bootblack's  box  to  the  street. 

His  is  a  long  working  day.  It  starts  at  about  6  a.  m.,  when  one  of  the  boys  in 
the  magazine  stand  brings  him  a  sandwich  and  wakes  him  gently  to  eat  it.  Sleepy- 
eyed,  Mario  trudges  out  into  the  waking  city  to  catch  the  early  customer.  He 
works  for  two  hours,  until  it  is  time  to  go  to  school. 

Only  sometimes,  Mario  confessed  to  the  Evening  Journal  reporter  who  woke 
him  at  Times  Square  shortly  after  midnight,  he  doesn't  go  to  school.  He  just 
works  through  the  day. 

"Aw  gee,"  he  protested.  "  My  mom  needs  the  money — and  sometimes  I  make 
50  cents  a  day.  See,  there's  five  kids  at  home,  and  my  brother  Victor  shines  shoes, 
too — but  he's  only  7  years  old  and  can 't  make  very  much. 

"My  father  hasn't  worked  in  a  long  time — he  can't  get  any  work.  Gee,  I  got 
to  do  this  to  help  my  mom — it's  no  sense  going  to  school,"  he  declared  staunchly, 
denying  while  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  that  he  was  sleepy. 

"I  don't  need  much  rest,  I  guess,"  he  said  with  a  grin. 

His  father  is  an  unemployed  plasterer.  They  live  at  174  Madison  Street. 
Mario — when  he's  home,  and  Hugo,  who  is  12,  Victor,  7,  Nellie,  5,  Mary  2,  and 
Augustino,  the  baby. 

On  the  days  he  goes  to  school,  Mario  usually  sleeps  for  two  hours  after  classes 
are  out  "cause  I've  been  up  working  all  the  night  before,"  and  starts  in  again  at 
five.  He  works  through  until  10,  or  11,  and  he  winds  up  at  the  B.  M.  T.  station, 
tired  and  ready  to  drop  off  to  sleep. 

A  report  of  Theresa  Garrio,  who  died  of  undernourishment  in  the 
city  of  New  York  on  October  13,  1932,  is  that  the  small  body  of 
Theresa  Garrio  lay  in  an  imdertaker's  establishment  yesterday  as 
silent  testimony  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  unemployment  relief 
program  of  the  Tammany  city  administration.  Theresa,  who  was 
seven  months  old,  died  from  pneumonia  induced  by  starvation.  Her 
father,  Frank  Garrio,  578  Courtlandt  Avenue,  the  Bronx,  has  been 
trying  to  support  his  wife  and  eight  children  on  the  $10  he  gets  from 
the  official  relief  agency  every  two  weeks. 

From  Albany  we  receive  the  report  that  while  Freeman  Violette, 
9-year  old  son  of  a  war  veteran  was  being  buried  after  having  died  of 
starvation,  another  son  of  the  war  veteran,  John,  aged  4,  fell  danger- 
ously sick  because  of  insufficient  food  and  was  rushed  to  St.  Peter's 
Hospital : 

Walter,  another  son,  4  months  old.  is  also  .sick  and  unless  he  is  given  expert 
medical  attention  and  proper  food  immediately  it  is  expected  that  he,  too,  will  die 
of  starvation. 

The  same  relief  bureau  and  city  officials  who  permitted  Freeman  to  die  for  lack 
of  food  hypocritically  assisted  in  the  arrangements  for  his  burial.  The  city  ai-?o 
provided  a  little  food  for  the  family  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  criticism  of  its  murder- 
ous starvation  policy  toward  the  workers. 

Freeman  collapsed  of  starvation  while  attending  class  in  school.  Widespread 
resentment  is  spreading  among  the  workers  throughout  the  city,  the  seat  of  power 
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simnorffnrZ^H  P^^^^i^^^tjaJ  candidate  for  president,  and  masses  of  workers  are 
supporting  the  demands  of  the  unemployed  council  that  the  citv  government 
supply  adequate  relief  for  all  unemployed  and  part-time  workers  in  the  city 

Co?ti-an  ^  ^"^^  ^^^"^  Denver,   Colo,   that  might  interest  Senator 

Fourteen  children  die  of  hunger  in  one  month  in  Denver.     Of  27  persona  mven 

iitf  ^.""Tu  ^T^^  "^""l^^''  }^  ""'^'^  ^,^^'^^^"  ^^'^  h^^  ^i^d  of  hunger,  it  wl'  offidalW 
reported  by  the  particular  council  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  at  a  recent 

^f^rV-^H  ^^'f  news  was  printed  in  Catholic  Register  of  September  22,  bemuse 
wJfg/n''^  for  funds  which  l.  being  planned.     The  two  capitalist  dai  y  p^r^ 

t.rr1h!!^L^H?r'  ^T^r^^  lu^  ^^'i'^^  Mountain  News,  never  print  a  word  of  these 
terrible  conditions,  but  on  the  contrary  are  full  of  Hoover's  prosperity  lies. 

From  Oxford,  Miss. : 

On  September  16  "old  man  depression"  was  solemnlv  hung  on  the  Square  of 
Oxford  and  amid  much  elaborate  decoration  of  American  flags,  patriotic  music 
and  prosperity  speeches,  and  the  performance  was  staged  bv  the  chamber  of 
commerce. 

Cotton  fell  that  day,  and  has  gone  down  everv  dav  since.  The  farmers  and 
poor  people  resent  the  fact  that  the  monev  to  pav  for  that  disgusting  piece  of 
capitalist  prosperity  propaganda  was  paid  out  of  the  citv  funds. 

On  the  same  day,  a  poor  negro  was  begging  on  the  streets  of  Oxford  in  order  to 
get  25  cents  with  which  to  buy  medicine  for  a  ghastlv  sore  on  his  leg,  but  neither 
the  mayor  nor  the  Red  Cross  would  give  him  that  25  cents. 

Of  course,  facts  have  been  brought  before  this  committee  with 
regard  to  the  homeless  youths  that  roam  over  the  country.  I  will 
not  deal  with  details  with  regard  to  it,  but  will  take  this  occasion  to 
express  the  point  of  view  of  the  unemployed  councils  with  regard  to 
the  various  schemes  that  are  being  proposed  in  this  connection,  par- 
ticularly the  scheme  proposed  by  General  Glassford.  We  very 
strongly  oppose  and  condemn  this  plan  of  setting  up  concentration 
camps,  actually  convict  camps,  for  the  homeless  youths  that  roam 
this  country.  This  will  mean  these  youths  will  be  deprived  of  their 
freedom  first  of  all,  and  means  furthermore,  that  they  will  be  put 
mto  military  encampments  in  preparation  for  another  war.  We  cer- 
tainly are  strongly  opposed  to  trying  to  force  these  youths  into  such 
concentration  camps  and  demand  that  sufficient  relief  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  the  families  of  these  homeless  youths  so  that  they  shall  not 
feel  impelled  to  leave  home  in  order  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

I  n^ust  report  in  this  connection  one  incident  which  is  typical  of 
both  these  homeless  youths,  and  typical  of  parents.  Last  vear,  before 
this  committee,  it  was  reported  that  relief  oflScials  noted  the  effects 
of  hunger  upon  parents  more  readily  than  upon  children,  and  upon 
inquiry  it  was  learned  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  parents,  finding 
that  the  relief  given  to  them  was  insufficient,  are  starving  themselves 
and  turning  over  their  share  to  their  children.  Such  an  item  came 
to  my  attention  a  few  days  ago  in  a  report  in  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  from  UniontowQ,  Pa.  This  report  tells  of  a  worker  who 
dehberately  starved  himself  to  death  because  the  amount  of  relief 
he  was  receiving  was  insufficient  for  his  entire  family  and  therefore 
he  refrained  from  eating  any  part  of  it  and  committed  suicide  by 
starving  himself  to  death.  It  is  such  conditions  that  are  driving 
these  youths  away  from  the  family  and  their  homes.  The  way  to 
solve  this  problem  is  not  by  setting  up  convict  camps  but  to  provide 
adequate  relief  for  the  parents  of  these  youths. 

We,  for  our  part,  of  course,  will  conduct  a  struggle  toward  this  end. 
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Let  me  say  a  few  words  now  with  regard  to  terror  which  prevails 
throughout  the  country  against  this  unemployed  who  protest  against 
the  conditions  described  here  by  myself  and  others.  Of  course,  the 
facts  with  regard  to  them  are  quite  generally  known. 

It  is  known,  on  August  3,  1931,  that  Chiicago  workers  were  mur- 
dered while  resisting  an  eviction. 

It  is  known  that  on  March  4,  1932,  four  workers  were  murdered 
when  they  came  in  a  demonsration  before  the  gates  of  the  Ford  plant 
at  Dearborn  to  demand  work  or  relief  from  Henry  Ford,  and  the  fifth 
has  died  since  from  the  wounds  be  suffered  at  that  time. 

Another  worker  was  murdered  in  Chicago  in  connection  with  a 
demonstration  there  that  took  place  that  Miss  Abbott  described.  It 
was  a  while  ago,  when  the  relief  was  cut  and  the  workers  began  a 
demonstration  against  this.  The  day  following  the  announcement 
of  this  cut  a  worker  was  murdered  while  going  to  a  relief  office  together 
with  a  delegation  of  other  workers  to  protest  against  this. 

In  a  less  dramatic  form,  but  no  less  brutal  way,  workers  are  being 
attacked  elsewhere  throughout  the  country,  and  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
timity  in  the  course  of  the  national  hunger  march  and  the  stay  of  the 
3,000  delegates  who  marched  into  this  city  to  see  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  accords  to  its  workers 
who  insist  upon  exercising  their  rights  to  protest  against  mass  misery 
and  starvation  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Certainly  the  conditions  that 
were  imposed  upon  the  hunger  marchers  here  are  indicative  of  the 
kind  of  conditions  that  the  Government  feels  it  desires  to  impose  upon 
all  workers  in  an  effort  to  suppress  their  protests,  to  prevent  them 
from  organizing  and  struggling  against  these  conditions,  and  we  have 
currently"  in  all  cities  of  the  United  States  attacks  being  made  upon 
workers  when  they  come  in  delegations  to  relief  offices  to  demand 
relief  for  families. 

The  gentleman  who  testified  here  last  year  from  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati (Mr.  Dykstra),  which  has  been  described  here  as  being  such  a 
model  city  in  many  respects,  reported  to  us  what  cheap,  tricky, 
schemes  he  personally  sees  to  it  are  used  against  the  unemployed  in 
Cincinnati  where  they  are  told  they  are  to  get  so  much  relief  per  week. 
Then  they  are  given  this  relief  one  week  and  then  for  the  second  week 
they  are  told  on  their  arrival  in  the  relief  office  that  they  must  come 
back  the  next  day,  and  the  next  day,  and  the  day  after  that,  and  day 
after  day,  until  the  week*  has  passed  without  any  relief  being  given 
to  them,  and  then,  and  only  then,  do  they  get  relief.  In  other  words, 
relief  which  is  insufficient  for  one  week  is  made  to  last  for  two  weeks. 
This  is  deliberately  practiced  in  Cincinnati,  as  has  been  reported,  and 
some  other  practices  of  one  kind  or  another  are  indulged  in  by  relief 
workers  who  seem  to  be  very  proficient  at  it,  and  are  being  practiced 
against  the  uneniployed  everywhere.  It  seems  as  though  it  must 
be  part  of  the  training  of  a  relief  worker. 

I  want  now  to  deal  with  the  main  points  that  I  intend  to  cover  here 
to-day.  Those  are  the  various  relief  measures  and  the  various 
schemes  that  are  employed  in  an  effort  to  defeat  the  struggles  of  the 
unemployed  for  adequate  relief. 

We  have  first  of  all  the  prosperity  l)allyhoo  for  which  the  Hoover 
administration  has  become  famous,  but  which  no  doubt  is  not  to  be 
made  the  responsibility  only  of  Mr.  Hoover,  but  is  the  responsibility 
of  all  Members  of  Congress,  the  responsibility  of  the  Government  as 
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^r^^v;  1,^'-  ^®  ^'^^^'}^S  July  such  reports  as  this  pubhshed  by  the 

S^n^hW  J'f^^'K?"^^  ""^  ^^^^  ^.*  ™°'^"»  ^  1932  that  showed  a 
reasonably  noticeable  expansion  in  industrial  activity  " 

This  was  pubUshed  August  22  in  the  New  York  Times,  and  yet,  on 

is  '  r  ^"^  V^P^*"*  /'**'"  ^^^  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
^i^/^  i  showing  that  dunng  the  month  of  July  there  had  been  a 
t^^    of  employment  in  16  major  industries  .inounting  to  3  per 

A  '^t-^"^  P*y.u™^'  ^'^  ^•^'^•^  d"^g  t»»»t  month,  as  agaiist 
the  preceding  month  by  6  1  per  cent;  that  75  out  of  89  major  maau- 
factunng  mdustnes  showed  a  decline  in  employment  of  4  per  cent  and 
m  Pay^roUs  of  7.9  per  cent  Then,  we  had  facts  and  figures  relating 
tj^T  "^**"«'"««'  «"  of  them  aW  this  Une,  and  yet  we  weri 
♦fil  *k  »  P/o^P®"ty  "^^  retunung  and  are  still  being  told  at  this 
tune  that  there  was  a  marked  declme  m  unemployment. 

WK  r*'k  ^'^""P'?'  •!?»■«  two  cUppings  from  the  New  York  Times, 
Dotn  of  them  appearmg  m  the  same  issue,  December  24.  1932  One 
appears  on  page  20  and  the  other  on  page  21.    The  one  on  page  20 

Changes  in  factory  employment  and  pay  rolls,  reported  for  the  middle  of  th*» 
month     were  largely   seasonal   in   character.     Prices  irwholesSl^  coi^^^^^^ 
markets  were  somewhat  lower  on  the  average  in  November  thin  in  O^tohLr 
and  declined  further  during  the  first  three  welks  of  December  ^  ' 

A  decline  m  the  volume  of  industrial  production  is  shown  bv  the  board '« 
trfirnil^.^"^.^""*^!^  index  from  66  per  cent  of  the  1923-1925  ^erage  in  (Ke? 

am^unt^^'  P'"^^"^^^^'^  ^«^"«^  ^y  considerably  more  than  the  usual  seasonal 
Steel  production  decreased  during  November  and  the  first  three  weeks  of 

The  article  on  page  21  says  "Industrial  plants  increase  workers" 
and  goes  on  to  explam  about  the  Colgate-PahnoUve-Peet  Co.,  the 
Shel    Petroleum  Corporation    the  White  Motor  Co.,  the  CarAegie 

You  are  expected  to  see  the  one  which  will  concern  the  particular 
purpose  and  pohcy  of  those  responsible  for  hunger  in  the  United 
states  and  that  this  is  not  an  accident  is  sustained  from  an  editorial 
which  I  chpped  from  the  Bloommgton,  111.  paper,  but  which  contains 
au  arUcle  pubhshed  m  the  lUinois  Journal  of  Commerce  over  the 
sCthat''-  ^^'  ""  ""^  ^^^  CentraUa  Sentmel,  which 

thJglml.'^'^^*^'^  ""^  *^'^  State^and  presumably  of  other  State*-have  "played 

To  quote  the  expression  of  the  headline  over  Mr.  Jov's  storv  He 
declared  at  the  outset  that  the  almost  universal  criterion  by  which 
reading  matter  is  ludged  in  these  times,  is  whether  it  is  best  for  the 
nS^^^K^i,  ^u  V^^  an  ideal,  the  newspapers  have  pursued  a 
pohcy  which  without  doubt  has  served  to  cushion  the  depression  in 
many  a  community  which  would  have  suffered  far  worse  disaster  than 
has  been  suffered,  and  have  done  a  part  which  no  other  pubHc  agencv 
could  have  performed  for  consolidating  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
help  for  the  unfortunate  section  of  the  population,  for  maintaining 
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confidence  in  banks  and  other  public  institutions  in  the  face  of  unusual 
pressure,  in  supporting  the  schools  against  undue  curtailment  by  those 
who  have  made  the  educational  system  the  chief  point  of  their  efforts 
for  lowering  taxes — and  a  hundred  other  ways  by  which  the  conclusion 
is  reached  and  justified  that  "newspapers  are  a  necessity,  socially, 
and  economically,  more  important  in  times  of  stress  than  when  busi- 
ness flows  freely." 

"Keeping  up  sane  confidence  without  emulating  the  ostrich,"  is 
the  duty  of  newspapers  in  times  of  stress,  says  Mr.  Joy,  and  the 
majority  of  Illinois  publications  have  steadfastly  held  their  faces 
toward  that  goal.  They  have  avoided  feeding  the  public  on  sensa- 
tional headUnes  which  might  easily  have  been  justified  in  other  times, 
because  they  realized  that  their  individual  interest  in  increased 
circulation  was  submerged  in  their  broader  duty  to  their  community. 

If  the  old  motto  of  "all  the  news"  had  been  followed  out  with  grim 
thoughtlessness,  Mr.  Joy  says  that  many  a  newspaper  might  have 
put  forth  a  daily  blast  of  shivers  for  the  morbid  pessimist  and  gloom 
spreader. 

Instead,  the  newspapers  generally  have  sought  out  the  hopeful,  the  cheerful,  the 
unusual,  and  have  given  these  the  play  which  have  had  the  psychological  effect  to 
bolstering  pubUc  sanity,  good  cheer  and  courage.  This  is  not  a  censorship,  a 
suppression  of  news  which  ought  to  have  been  printed,  but  on  the  contrary  a  keen 
study  of  the  eflfect  upon  the  public  which  the  cumulative  impression  of  an  opposite 
course  might  have  produced.     It  is  an  attitude  worthy  of  commendation. 

Newspapers  have  loaned  their  columns  without  stint  in  every  effort  for  reliev- 
ing unemployment,  in  raising  relief  funds  for  their  several  communities,  in 
bolstering  confidence  in  financial  institutions,  in  helping  to  keep  down  costs  of 
government,  local.  State  or  national;  in  meeting  every  sort  of  community  problem 
whose  serious  aspects  staggered  the  public  officials  or  the  leaders  in  civic  organiza- 
tions. Newspaper  encouragement  for  those  who  were  at  the  battle  front  of  the 
fight  against  economic  ills  was  perhaps  the  chief  factor  which  has  kept  up  the 
public  morale  in  a  time  when  many  influences  would  bear  it  down. 

Not  without  sacrifice  of  definite  and  large  proportions  the  newspapers  in 
many  instances  have  carried  on  this  policy. 

Mr.  Joy  quotes  the  editor  of  one  southern  Illinois  newspaper  in 
speaking  of  what  he  and  his  neighboring  publishers  are  doing  and  will 
continue  to  do: 

We  are  fighting  like  damn  fools,  and  it  is  costing  like  hell. 

Here  we  find  revealed,  of  course  it  was  not  intended  for  our  eyes, 
but  we  find  revealed  what  has  been  the  policy  of  newspapers  generally 
throughout  the  country  in  relation  to  the  problems  arising  out  of  the 
crisis,  and  we  are  told  in  the  heading  of  this  editorial  that  this  paper 
serves  as  a  buttress  against  depression. 

Since  last  year  there  have  been  quite  a  number  of  campaigns  con- 
ducted for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  unemployed  and  defeating 
their  struggle  for  relief. 

I  am  going  to  keep  for  the  last  my  reference  to  the  hearings  that 
took  place  before  this  committee  under  this  heading  and  rather  deal 
first  of  all  with  the  campaign  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Legion  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  find 
1,000,000  jobs.  They  told  us  they  were  going  to  bring  back  pros- 
perity. They  told  the  imemployed  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to 
organize  and  fight,  and  that  the  American  Legion  and  the  American 
Federation  of  tabor  would  bring  back  prosperity  by  finding  1,000,000 
jobs. 
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We  might,  of  course,  have  asked  how  it  comes  that  workers  who 
P^i^fn'^'P'TT  ^r  "f  fi^d  jobs,  and  these  gentlemen  whose  oiJy 
w^ld  rdlh^rn'"^  H  ^^^^  ^\^  '^'  well-paying  jobs  that  they  have^ 
wrfminH  fW  ?^'  However,  the  mystery  was  finally  disclosed,  ancf 
we  found  that  the  purpose  was  not  to  find  jobs  for  the  unemployed 
winch  they  could  not  have  accomnlished,  but  the  purpose  was  to 

renrlTn?/.?""*  f.t^''  '^•^'"  T  ^^^  ^^  ^^'  ^ew  York  Times  that  a 
K W  ^'''^- "?!  ^H^  American  Legion  saw  Mr.  Hoover  and  informed 
hmi  that  a  spint  of  courage  and  confidence  is  arising  throughout  the 
S7whi.^h'''^^'  f  '^'  job-finding  campaign  of  the  American 
what  they  did  m  the  job-finding  campaign  was  simply  to  get  some 
hZT^  nf  ^-^^  '?  unemp  oyed  worker  wash  their  windows  for  th^ 
Th^fhldlotTalof ""'""'  ^^"'"^  '""''^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^-t 

peJ^^nVin  in^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^-  ^o  ^^ 

w!?I  taking  advantage  of  the  lowest  building  and  repairing  costs  in 
years,  you  will  make  big  savings.  *-         b      ^^^  xu 

And  they  had  big  signs  in  the  city  of  Boston  during  the  time  thcv 
conducted  this  campaign  caUing  on  the  people  ^o  save  40  per  cent  bv 
giving  an  unemployed  worker  a  job.  That  is,  they  would  give  him  a 
job  to  do  at  40  per  cent  less  than  they  would  ordinarily  have  tf^dve  and 
this  was  supposed  to  be  sweet  charity.  ^      ' 

co!??^^;J''^  had  the  blocJ^  aid  campaign,  sponsored  by  no  less  a  per- 
ZfE^^r  \^7Fu^^  Morgan  himself,  who  condescended  to  speak 
on  the  radio  about  this  plan.  We  were  told  this  plan  would  wipe  out 
want  m  New  York  ancf  it  was  broadcast  on  many  posters  and  bi  1- 
nnf«ft  l!v  T'  ^^'  ^^ty  and  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dolkrs 
must  have  been  spent  by  the  company  which  conducted  the  pub- 
^  ja"ipai^  for  the  block  aid  scJieme.  ^ 

We  found  this  scheme  would  only  serve  to  raise  a  total  of  S2  000  000 
if  successful  for  the  entire  period  of  20  weeks  during  which  the  cam- 
paign would  be  conducted,  and  this  at  a  time  when  New  York  urns 
spendmg  $7,000,000  a  month  for  rehef  and  stiU  had  tens  of  thousands 

tr^r&fh'^Ky^T  '^'  ptting  work,  and  yet  we  were  told  by 
Morgan  that  the  block  aid  plan  would  serve  to  stamp  out  want  and 
he  was  supported  m  this  by  Nonnan  Thomas,  who  also  spoke  over  the 
radio  m  favor  of  this  block  aid  plan .  p     t^  u  >  er  uie 

Finally,  we  have,  more  recently  the  job-finding  plan,  which    ac- 

JJoSLt''  '"'  ""^^  ^""^^  ^^  ^^"^  "^^^^  the  problem  of  uAem- 

the  president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  who  is  in 

ft'^\''^  ^^u  ^l^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  g^od  job  of  earring  a 
through.     The  few  workers  who  still  have  jobs  ind  wereTble  to 

mamtarn  some  fair  standard  of  decency  have  been  forced  down  as 

!Zr,  K  •.^'^!J^^'''''  "^^1^^  P^^^«^^  ^^^  the  unemployed,  dependent 
upon  chanty  doles,  so  that  misery  and  starvation  his  been  spre^ 

f?nKf  i-^^^''  ^^''^'^''^  ""U^^  ^""^^S  class  in  what  has  been  caUed 
thin  .^."^f  campaign  This  campaign  is,  of  course,  nothing  more 
than  the  old  stagger  plan  of  Mr.  Hoover,  under  a  new  title      It  is 

FedS^'n^Tr''  ^\^i^^^  P^^  ''  supported  by  the  America^ 
l^!^oT^^I'''\^'''  ^^  has  been  up  to  now.  That  means  that  the 
Amencan  Federation  of  Labor  in  further  support  of  this  plan  is 


supporting  without  any  qualifications  a  bill  pending  before  the 
Senate  committee  for  a  30-hour  week,  which  bill  does  not  actually 
represent  any  improvement  and  is  not  intended  to  provide  for  aii 
improvement  in  the  conditions  of  the  masses  of  workers,  but  is 
intended  to  legaUze  the  job-sharing  stagger  plan  which  has  been  sys- 
tematically imposed  upon  the  workers  of  this  country. 

We  are  opposed  to  this  30-hour  week  bill  as  it  is  now  presented. 
We  favor  a  shorter  work  week.  We  consider  a  shorter  work  we 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  interests  of  the  workers  of  the  United 
States  and  we  propose  to  support  the  struggle  for  such  a  measure,, 
but  we  do  not  intend  to  support  a  measure  that  does  not  provide  and 
safeguard  the  wage  standards  of  the  workers  and  their  living  standi 
ards  in  the  process  of  the  reduction  of  their  services.  Therefore,  we 
demand  that  any  bill  providing  for  shortening  of  the  work  day  shall 
carry  with  it  the  proviso  that  this  shall  not  serve  to  reduce  the  wages 
of  the  workers,  and  that  also  it  shall  cany  a  proviso  that  a  minimum 
wage  of  not  less  than  $15  shall  be  guaranteed  to  all  workers  in  the 
Umted  States. 

Otherwise  these  30-hour  week  measures  are  nothing  more  than 
an  attempt  to  reduce  further  the  already  miserable  standard  of  Hv- 
ing  of  the  whole  American  working  class. 

Now,  let  me  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  a  number  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  measures  that  have  been  proposed,  some  of 
which  have  been  carried  through,  especially  in  the  State  of  Senator 
La  Follette,  Wisconsin,  the  Groves  law.  All  of  these  bills  and  pro- 
posals, the  Groves  law,  the  Ohio  plan,  the  famous  six  governors 
plan,  sponsored  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  when  he  was  governor  a  year  ago, 
the  Swope  plan,  and  the  unemployment  reserve  plan  sponsored  by 
the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  all  of  these  are 
entirely  unsatisfactory  and  do  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  unemployed  and  are  misnamed  **  un- 
employment insurance." 

These  plans,  first  of  all,  are  not  intended  to  apply  to  those  unem- 
ployed who  are  qow  jobless,  as  for  example,  the  Groves  law.  The 
Groves  law  operates  only  for  those  workers  who  become  unemployed 
after  the  law  has  come  into  effect  and  after  the  employers  have  been 
able  to  establish  a  reserve,  then  those  workers  whose  jobs  after  that 
period  of  time,  will  be  covered  by  this  bill  or  by  this  plan.  The 
amount,  the  extent  to  which  they  will  be  covered  indicates  the 
standard  of  Hving  which  it  is  proposed  to  estabhsh  for  the  workers 
of  this  country.  In  no  case  do  these  measures  propose  more  than  $10 
a  week  as  a  maximum  for  a  maximum  period  of  10  weeks  in  the 
year,  which  would  provide  the  unemployed,  if  they  were  fortunate 
enough  to  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  measure,  provide  them 
with  a  living  standard  they  set  upon  a  maximum  of  $100  a  year  or 
less  than  $2  a  week  to  five  upon. 

Certainly,  to  call  this  unemployment  insurance  is  to  greatly  stretch 
one's  imagination.  It  might  attempt  to  insure  the  employers  for  a 
time  against  the  danger  of  struggle  on  the  part  of  iixe  workers  for  real 
adequate  unemployment  insurance  and  relief. 

All  these  measures  also  exclude  large  sections  of  the  working  class. 
They  exclude  the  agricultural  workers.  They  exclude  workers  who 
can  not  show  they  have  worked  in  one  place  consecutively  for  40 
weeks. 
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M^lr^t  o^  *•  ^""^  u**""  *•'«  gentleman  who  spoke  here  a 
wnii/^  A°]^  Cincinnati,  the  measures  are  intended  to  make  the 
workers  and  the  employers  equally  share  the  burden  of  this  totally 

F^ZZ^^ZnVliS^r^'^  '^^  ^^^'"P^  *^«  S*''*^  -<1  thi 

Adequate  imemployment  insurance  would  be  such  unemployment 

aukortr^ir"  ^'^^^^  ^^  workers  who  are  unemployed  tCtgh  no 
fault  of  their  own,  regardless  of  what  their  occupation  may  have 

wr^T.H  .^^^^™"^?*  «^b«idies  at  a  rate  that  equals  the?  Average 

Unemployment  insurance,  which  would  be  noncontributory  as  far 
as  the  workers  are  concerned,  would  put  the  burden  for  unemploy- 
ment  msurance  where  it  belongs,  upon  the  employei^  and  upon  t^e 

ft^oTtl^^TaL^seT'^^^     '^^^^^  '^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^'-^  -*^-  ^^^ 

fu^^^  TL'^fL'p^^^  connection  that  there  is  ample  source  for  these 
fund^,  and  the  Congress  which  has  been  pleading  that  it  is  not  in  a 
I^sition  to  provide  reUef  for  the  unemployed  certainly  has  v^r^ 
Me^of  support  to  offer  m  argument  for  tlis  claim.  We  say  thS^ 
while  Congress  in  its  sessions  beginning  in  December  of  1931  failed  to 

tTtTf  pi^^''^/^^'f-^^''''4J?^  unemployed,  other  than  this  $300,000,000 
to  the  Rec5)nstruction  Finance  Corporation,  a  description  of  the 
admimstration  of  which  has  been  given  here  adeqTateCl  under' 

Isof  77Q74f  L'^r  l^'y  \%Z  F""^  ^^^  ^y  ^^«  1«^  of  December 
hlli'lr  '  ^  I?  bankers;  $328,519,202  to  the  raUroads.  A  single 
banker  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Charles  Dawes,  who  happened 
bv  accident,  I  suppose,  to  be  the  head  of  the  Reconstruction  Fii^ance 
Corporation  about  that  time,  was  able  to  draw  out  of  the  funds  of 

ttanTQ^ono  n^^^^^  "^  ^?^^^  ^^^  '^''^  ^^«  ^o  mo?e 

o^^^^'^^^'P^^  ^y^J"  ^  ^^  ^***^  ^y  t^«  Reconstruction  Finance 
(corporation  for  relief,  or  about  one-twenty-fifth  of  the  total  that 
was  paid  out  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  tTbanke^ 
railroad  compames  and  other  trusts.  oanKers, 

^n^hn^^.i^/rV^''^^  """"i  ''^'  every  thousand  dollars  that  has  been 
f.wK  ?  "^  ^y  Congress  for  job  projects  has  been  paid  out  and  used 

wI«il^KPl''?^r^u''^^  ?^  ^^?^^  ^^^  ^^^^y  thousand  dollar,  and  so 
we  see  that  all  of  the  actions  that  have  been  taken  by  Congress  under 

tK^^r^T^  ""l"*^^^^  ^7  the  unemployed  have  be^n  nothing  more 
than  emp  y  gestures.  Not  only  have  the  appropriations  been  entirely 
and  needlessly  madequate,  but  even  such  appropriations  as  havi 
been  niade  have  not  been  used  for  that  purpose,  and  where  they 
have  been  devoted  to  that  purpose  it  is  only  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  unemployed  councils,  the  unemployed  workers,  through  their 
State  organizations,  were  able  to  conduct  miUtant  struggles  to  force 

^t^rr""'^.^  ^^ff/j^^l^.^^a  State  basis,  to  make  appropriations 
It  is  no  accident  that  Ilhnois,  and  particularly  Cook  County,  has 
secured  the  largest  proportionate  share  of  the  funds  that  have 
thus  far  been  given  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  or 
loaned  to  various  States^  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  movement 
?L  ft  """"^F^^^^y^^  in  Chicago  IS  stronger  than  it  is  anywhere  else  in 
the  three  hundred  cities  and  towns  in  which  we  have  organizations 
and  we  have  been  able  to  develop  militant  mass  struggles  which  have 
forced  the  authorities  to  recognize  that  in  their  o^n  interests  they 


must  make  appropriations  for  the  unemployed,  and  that  is  the  only 
reason  and  the  only  way  in  which  we  have  been  able  to  secure  anj" 
funds  even  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  the  measure  which  is  before  this  committee. 
Let  me  first  of  all  say  that  I  have  not  read  the  bill.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  secure  a  copy  since  my  arrival  here,  although  I  tried,  but  I  will 
base  my  argument  therefore  on  the  bill  as  it  was  presented  last  year, 
assuming  that  the  main  features  are  identical  with  the  exception  that 
the  amount  involved  is  larger. 

Last  year  there  were  two  measures  which  proposed  $125,000,000,  and 
the  other  proposed  $250,000,000  of  which,  according  to  that  measure, 
40  per  cent  was  to  be  made  available  to  the  several  States  for  relief,, 
and  60  per  cent  was  to  be  used  for  administrative  and  other  expenses,, 
other  purposes,  which  have  not  been  explained  in  the  bill.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  to  us  that  the  amount  that  is  intended  to  reach  the 
workers  from  such  an  appropriation,  even  if  it  were  passed,  would  be 
only  40  per  cent,  or  $50,000,000  on  the  basis  of  last  years'  $125,000,000 
bill. 

Now,  our  opinion  with  regard  to  these  bills  is  that  they  are  definitely 
intended  for  one  purpose.  That  purpose  is  the  same  as  all  of  the 
various  schemes  with  which  I  have  dealt  here  previously,  the  job- 
finding  campaign,  the  Block  aid  campaign,  the  Swope  plan,  the  Ohio 
plan,  the  six-governor  plan,  the  Groves  law,  and  so  forth.  All  of 
these  are  intended  to  pacify  the  masses.  All  of  these  are  motivated 
by  a  fear  that  too  much  misery  will  leave  the  masses  to  take  a  des- 
perate action,  and  it  is  no  accident  that  every  one  who  has  testified 
oefore  this  committee  has  in  some  way  or  another  impUed  that  the 
greatest  danger  that  they  are  confronted  with  is  not  the  danger  that 
unemployed  workers,  their  wives  and  children,  are  going  to  be  starv- 
ing, but  the  danger  is  they  will  refuse  to  starve.  The  danger  is  tliey 
may  take  desperate  action  and  the  Government  may  be  threatened 
by  the  prevalence  of  these  conditions,  and  so  all  of  these  measures 
have  but  one  purpose,  and  that  is  to  make  the  masses  believe  that 
they  need  not  organize  and  fight,  that  some  kind  gentlemen  in  Con- 
gress are  voluntanly  and  out  of  the  kindness  of  their  hearts  going  to  do 
something  for  them. 

Is  it  an  accident  that  last  year  when  the  La  Follette-Costigan  bills 
were  pending  before  this  committee,  that  the  newspapers  carried  such 
headlines  as  this,  "$750,000,000  Senate  relief  bill  planned.  La  Fol- 
ic tte  wins  Democratic  compromise.  Passage  of  new  measure  seems 
assured,"  and  this  was  in  an  article  by  Kenneth  Clark  of  the  Uni- 
versal Service  staff.  Or  such  an  article  as  "Federal  relief  of  unem- 
ployed is  held  certain.  Approval  by  the  President  of  Democratic 
measure  is  called  inevitable.  One  of  two  bills  will  pass.  Differences 
between  proposal  by  La  FoUette  and  alternative  are  chiefly  technical." 

What  was  the  purpose  of  these  headlines?  The  purpose  of  these 
headlines  was  simply  to  fool  the  masses  into  belie v4ng  that  you,  the 
kind  gentlemen  of  Congress,  are  going  to  do  something  for  them  with- 
out the  unemploj^ed  doing  something  for  themselves;  that  they  did 
not  need  to  organize  and  fight  at  this  time;  that  they  could  expect 
relief  from  Congress,  and  they  were  told  in  these  big  headlines  that 
the  passage  of  these  measures  was  assured. 

If  vou  are  really  interested  in  the  unemployed  getting  relief,  it 
would  be  your  duty  to  explain  to  the  masses  what  the  attitude  of 
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"  Yof rm„t 'n.r'*  the  unemployed,  and  to  say  to  the  unemployed, 
I  oil  must  not  expect  us  to  do  something  for  you      We  can  nnt 
It  IS  only  If  you  uiU  organize  youreelves  and  S  that  vou^U  get 

TilL!^        J  -^      .   ^''**  '*  y""'"  ^^^y  »^  you  want  to  help  the  unem- 
ployed and  If  not  you  are  helping  to  throw  sand  into  their  evM 
defeat  their  struggles   and   keep   them  in   the   position  whe,^  tC 
are  forced  to  starve  slowly  to  death  as  they  are  doing  at  The  prS 

baS  imon^ffi  nnn  on^" V''"''  Pf"^".*  rneasnre,  as  I  undei^tand  it, 
need  of  roLn;  th'  T°  •/  Til^f'>y^d'  approximately  48,000,000  in 
need  oi  rohef  in  the  Umted  States,  we  would  like  to  know  how  vou 
come  to  conclude  that  $500,000,000,  presumably  for  a  year,  is  goi^g 
to  be  spent  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  unemployed  Ho^  of 
the  basis  of  the  facts  that  have  been  presented  to  you  here  by  Thes^ 

exDectlEnn'nnr'  '*'^'"'  ^^i^  ^^'''''"'''  ''"'^  «»  on  h/w  vo^ 
expect  $500,000,000  is  going  to  suffice  to  meet  the  needs  that  are  so 

cntically  confrontmg  millions  of  American  people,  I  do  not  know 
nor  do  I  know  where  you  get  the  figures  from  ' 

need,  „?*iL  "^^"^  your  bill  is  based  upon,  certainly  not  on  the 

needs  of  the  unemployed.  It  must  be  manifestly  based  only  on  an 
opportumty  to  deceive  the  unemployed.  Your  measure  would  pro" 
pose  a  maximum,  according  to  the  number  of  employed,  of  about  $12 
per  year  for  the  16,000,000  unemployed.  How  do  you  expect  that 
will  keep  these  unemployed  alive?  *^  dertainly,  it  is  oCous  that  such 
a  measure  as  this  is  not  going  to  meet  the  problems  of  which  vou  are 
a^  noTunTw'a^e^  "^  "'^"^  '*'''  members  o^f  the  Senate  and  crn^^: 

Let  me  quote  to  you  a  letter  which  is  sent  out  by  what  is  supposed 
to  be  a  confidential  agency  reporting  news  from  WasUngton. 

clients  ol3"^^t."'  ''''•  '^'""  ^--^Ston,  and  mtrked  "For 
Thev  report  about  the  attitude  of  Congress  a  year  ago  at  this  tim« 

towards  the  relief  program  and  they  say  the  folE^ 
So  far  there  has  been  amazingly  little  talk  of  interest  amonK  the  rank  anrt  fils 

of  Congre88  about  Federal  appropriations  for  unemployment  ind  charity  relief 

Ss^jrc^.';^n''r.^--rSn"oThe-ie^^^^ 

t^Thf  f?"^*^*?*''''  industry,  which  supplies  confidential  informaUon 
t  ^,of/5  ^''^J'^^  interests,  and  apparently  their  information  must 
be  pretty  good,  because  big  business  never  pays  for  anythin-  not 
worth  the  money,  sized  up  the  situation  quite VeU,  exposed  the  f^t 
that  Congress  IS  not  interested  m  the  conditions  of  the  unemployed 
It  represents  the  pomt  of  view  of  employers  when  it  says  the  appro- 
Fe"tl    noV^  ^''^         ^*'"  ^""^  recommending,  but  it  is  mani- 

The  main  point  of  emphasis  I  want  to  make  here  is  the  fact  in 
support  of  my  thesis  must  be  recognized,  that  the  way  to  relieve 
to  adequately  relieve,  is  not  by  depending  upon  what  yoli,  no  mattw 
how  kmd-hearted  you  may  or  may  not  be,  wfu  do  for  the  unemployed 


but  the  way  is  by  organizing  the  unemployed  themselves  for  their 
struggles,  as  we  have  been  doing. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  this  has  been  a  very  effective  means  for 
winning  relief  for  the  unemployed  in  many  instances. 

It  has  already  been  indicated  here  by  some  reports  how  we  forced 
the  city  of  Chicago  to  withdraw  the  50  per  cent  relief  cut  which  was 
announced  for  October  and  by  organizing  a  united  front  of  all  un- 
employed workers,  regardless  of  affiliation  for  a  national  struggle 
and  demonstration  against  this  cut. 

Similarly,  in  St.  Ix)uis,  we  were  successful  by  staging  a  demon- 
stration at  the  city  hall,  into  which  the  police  shot  their  guns  and 
wounded  a  number  of  the  demonstrators,  but  nevertheless  we  forced 
them  to  withdraw  their  decision  to  cut  those  13,000  families  off  the 
rolls. 

From  Santiago,  Calif.,  we  have  a  report  of  a  similar  concession 
won  as  a  result  of  struggle. 

We  have  innumerable  such  instances  that  can  be  reported,  but 
I  want  to  quote  as  the  best  authority  for  this  the  two  following 
exhibits: 

An  item  in  the  Better  Times  magazine,  which  is  published  by 
some  social-service  bureau  in  New  York  City,  in  its  current  number, 
under  the  title  "Headlines  of  1932, '^  they  have  the  following  inter- 
esting facts.    This  is  chronological: 

On  January  8  "Home  relief  bureaus  discontinue  accepting  ap- 
plications." 

On  January  9,  "Crowds  clamour  for  food  at  home  relief  bureaus; 
welfare  council  urges  reopening. " 

On  January  17,  "Home  relief  stations  reopen.'* 

On  April  23,  "  Police  clash  with  3,000  hunger  marchers;  15  injured.  *' 

April  30,  "Board  of  estimate  votes  $5,000,000  for  relief  during  June 
and  July." 

On  August  16,  "Unemployed  coimcils  of  Greater  New  York  or- 
ganize hunger  march." 

September  1,  "Board  of  estimate  appropriates  $3,000,000  for  relief 
during  September.  Acting  Mayor  McKee  orders  investigation  into 
charges  of  favoritism  in  allotment  of  work  relief." 

I  quote  this  in  order  to  show  how  logical  the  struggles  of  the  imem- 
ployed  themselves  are,  and  how  they  are  followed  by  some  action 
reluctantly  taken  by  authorities,  nationally  and  locally;  and  finally 
I  want  to  quote  the  mayor  of  Chicago  in  this  connection  to  indicate 
what  are  the  motives  that  determine  whether  relief  shall  be  provided 
for  the  unemployed  or  not.     And  the  motives  here  seem  to  be  not  to 

Ero^'ide  for  the  needs  of  the  public,  but  as  stated  by  Mayor  Cermak, 
efore  the  State  legislature  on  January  24 — I  am  quoting  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  the  following  date: 

Chicagoans  are  beginning  to  realize  that  with  half  a  million  unemployed  and 
homeless  people  facing  starvation  within  a  week  unless  relief  funds  are  forth- 
coming the  city  is  now  in  as  precarious  a  situation  as  it  was  after  the  devastating 
fire  of  1873. 

The  problem  of  finding  lenders  of  cash  with  which  to  pay  47,000  public  em- 
ployees, thousands  of  whom  have  been  unpaid  for  seven  months,  and  to  enable 
governmental  agencies  to  continue  functioning  was  temporarily  obscured  to-day 
as  officials  and  civic  leaders  considered  means  of  inducing  the  legislature  to  adopt 
a  $20,000,000  State  unemployment  program  when  it  meets  Tuesday. 

Mayor  Cermak  to-day  described  what  might  happen  if  relief  is  not  obtained. 
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This  IS  CIVIC  fire  insurance,"  he  said.  "These  communist  organizers  are  not 
new  m  our  city.  We  had  them  in  times  of  plenty.  But  now  they  find  men 
more  ready  to  hsten  to  them.  I  say  to  the  men  who  may  object  to  this  public 
relief  because  it  will  add  to  the  tax  burden  on  their  property  and  thev  should  be 
glad  to  pay  it,  for  it  is  the  best  way  of  insuring  that  they  keep  that  property. 
«ru  Unless  relief  is  granted  by  February  1  nobody  knows  what  will  happen. 
Where  we  had  one  apphcant  before,  we  have  five  seeking  help  to-day.  On  the 
other  hand,  from  the  contributor  who  gave  us  $1,000  a  year  ago,  we  are  luckv 
to  get  $100;  they  can  only  afford  $10  now.  And  those  who  gave  us  $25  or  $lb 
then,  are  to-day  knocking  on  our  door  for  relief. 

"Two  methods  have  been  suggested  for  raising  money  for  the  $20,000,000 
relief  appropriation,  of  which  about  half  would  go  to  Chicago  and  Cook  County 
relief  agencies  through  the  machinery  set  up  by  the  governor's  relief  commissior. 
Une  18  an  added  2-cent  gasoline  tax,  the  other  a  bond  issue  which  would  have  to 
be  subnutted  to  a  referendum  next  November. " 

I  can  inform  you,  as  you  probably  know,  that  relief  was  granted  b> 
February  1,  granted  not  because  of  the  kindness  of  heart  on  the  part 
of  the  bankers  of  Chicago,  but  granted  because  of  the  fear  that  the 
private  property  of  the  bankers  and  merchants  of  the  multimillionaires 
of  Chicago  would  not  be  safe  if  they  continued  to  allow  the  unemployed 
to  starve  because  they  had  organized  themselves  into  a  militant 
fighting  organization. 

Finally,  I  want  to  take  up  our  program  in  relation  to  what  I  have 
isaid  previously. 

The  purpose  of  our  movement,  we  are  trying  to  imbue  the  entire 
working  class,  employed  and  unemployed  with,  and  the  farming 
population  of  the  country,  is  to  see  to  it  that  not  one  family  in  the 
United  States  is  without  decent  food,  housing,  and  clothing  during  the 
present  winter. 

Toward  this  end,  we  are  fighting  for  Federal  rehef,  for  Federal 
relief  to  the  unemployed,  at  the  rate  of  $50  for  each  imemployed, 
plus  $10  for  each  dependent  of  an  unemployed  worker.  On  the  basis 
of  16,000,000  jobless,  and  on  the  basis  of  three  additional  dependents, 
this  would  require  an  appropriation  of  a  minimum  of  $1,220,000,000 
in  order  to  provide  this  minimum  of  Federal  aid  for  the  unemployed 
for  the  present  winter  as  a  supplement  to  the  visible  relief  which  is 
being  provided  locally  in  the  various  communities. 

Furthermore,  we  demand  in  this  connection  that  the  Government 
shall  cease  making  these  billion-dollar  subsidies  to  the  trusts,  to  the 
bankers  and  to  the  railroads  of  this  country  and  turn  over  available 
funds  for  reUef  of  the  unemployed  for  those  who  have  produced  the 
wealth  of  this  country. 

We  say,  not  one  penny  off  the  wages.  Yes;  shorter  work  days,  but 
not  one  penny  off  the  wages,  off  the  wages  of  the  workers  of  this 
country. 

Their  standard  of  Uving  is  already  far  too  low.  Our  aim  must  be 
to  raise  that  standard  of  living.  We  are  entitled  to  what  this  coun- 
try is  capable  of  producing,  a  higher  standard  of  Uving.  The  workers 
of  this  country  are  capable  of  producing  it. 

Not  one  cent  of  new  taxes  on  articles  of  mass  consumption. 

We  tried  to  appear  two  days  ago  in  the  conference  which  Mr. 
Koosevelt  called  with  leaders  of  Congress  at  his  home  at  49  East 
Sixty-fifth  Street,  New  York,  in  order  to  put  forth  our  demands, 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  incidentally,  who  spoke  so  much  about  the  for- 
gotten man  prior  to  his  election,  is  now  doing  everything  possible  and 
getting  the  policy  of  doing  everything  possible  to  help  him  forget  the 
forgotten  man,  and  he  sees  to  it  that  he  barricades  himself  quite  well 


behind  a  blue  wall  of  police  in  order  to  prevent  the  forgotten  man 
from  bringing  his  problems  to  him. 

However,  we  understand  now  Mr.  Roosevelt  proposes  to  increase 
the  taxes  in  the  lower  brackets,  and  we  say,  "No;  not  1  cent  of  new 
taxes  on  articles  of  mass  consumption;  no  increase  in  the  taxes  of 
workers  with  incomes  just  sufficient  to  keep  going  on;  and  no  sales 
taxes  that  will  increase  the  tax  burden  of  the  workers." 

Finally,  or  rather,  as  one  of  our  immediate  demands,  we  insist  on 
the  immediate  payment  of  the  bonus  to  the  veterans. 

We  say  it  is  time  to  stop  playing  with  this  issue.  We  say  that  the 
veterans  are  entitled  to  the  payment  of  the  bonus  at  this  time.  We 
say  the  veterans  need  this  in  order  to  be  able  to  live  on  it. 

We  placed  this  question  before  you  last  year.  We  raised  this 
question  in  our  national  hunger  march.  The  issue  has  since  been 
taken  up  by  the  veterans  of  the  country.  They  have  come  here. 
They  have  made  clear  that  they  need  this  bonus.  If  they  had  not 
needfed  it,  they  would  not  have  lived  for  months  in  the  mud  flats  of 
Anacostia;  they  would  not  have  suffered  all  the  hardships  they  did 
suffer  in  an  effort  to  secure  it.  It  is  necessary  that  they  receive  it  as  a 
means  of  being  able  at  least  for  the  time  being  to  continue  to  exist 
and  they  have  been  willing  to  suffer  so  much  hardship  and  privation  in 
order  to  win  their  battle. 

We  demand  that  they  shall  immediately  receive  it  and  that  aU 
relief  measures  considered  in  Congress  shall  have  in  mind  the  im- 
mediate payment  of  the  ex-service  man's  bonus. 

Finally,  our  demand  is  for  unemployment  insurance  equal  to  full 
wages,  or  full  average  wages,  for  the  entire  period  of  unemployment, 
without  any  discriminations  against  the  poor,  foreign-born  workers, 
or  workers  in  any  industry,  and  that  imemployment  insurance  shall 
amount  in  no  case  to  less  than  $10  a  week  for  workers  who  are  invol- 
untarily unemployed. 

In  presenting  these  demands  to  you  we  have  in  mind  of  course  that 
it  is  not  your  intention  to  grant  these.  It  is  not  your  intention  to 
provide  adequate  relief,  and  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Congress  to 
do  so,  either  body  of  Congress.  The  intention  of  both  bodies  of 
Congress  is  to  try  to  preserve  the  property  of  the  real  rulers  of  this 
country.  That  is  the  intention  of  the  multibillionaire  bankers, 
manufacturers,  magnates,  and  so  forth.  Every  cent  that  they  can 
save  on  relief  means  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  to  them  in  the  long 
run.  If  they  cut  down  one  cent  on  a  meal  an  unemployed  worker 
gets  and  figure  it  up  in  16,000,000  meals,  it  amounts  to  a  considerable 
amount,  and  they  are  determined  to  cut  that  amount  by  as  much  as 

possible. 

They  have  determined  also  to  reduce  the  wage  standards  of  the 
employed  workers  to  the  same  level  as  the  rehef  standards  of  the 
unemployed.  It  is  the  poHcy  and  the  program  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  as 
it  has  been  the  program  and  poUcy  of  Mr.  Hoover,  and  will  be  the 
program  and  policy  of  Congress  as  a  whole. 

We  know  that  a  change  in  this  program  or  poUcy  will  not  take  place 
as  a  result  of  the  kindness  of  heart  of  any  one  in  Congress  or  as  a 
result  of  our  protestations,  or  as  a  result  of  whether  we  may  be  able 
to  present  a  logical  or  reasonable  case  for  this.  What  is  required  is 
that  the  unemployed  shall  manifest  the  capacity  to  secure  those 
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things,  whether  the  employers,  the  rulers  of  this  country,  please  to 
give  It  or  no,  and  as  the  unemployed  become  ever  more  capable 
through  their  orgamzed  powers  to  secure  these  things  for  themselves 
then,  and  only  then,  will  Congress  be  forced  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
the  unemployed. 

,  T^^  Chairman.  The    committee    wiU    stand   in   recess    until    10 
o  clock  Monday  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  5.40  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to 
meet  again  Monday,  January  9,  1933,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m  ) 
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MONDAY,  JANUARY  9,  1933 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, 

Wdshingtoriy  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  the  recess  of  Saturday,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m.,  in  Room  412,  Senate  Office  Building. 

Present:  Senators  La  Follette  (chairman),  Wheeler,  Hatfield,  Cut- 
ting, and  Costigan. 

Also  present:  Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina. 

Also  present:  Atlee  Pomerene,  chairman;  Charles  A.  Miller,  presi- 
dent; and  Gardner  Cowles,  sr.,  director,  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  will  be  in  order. 

STATEMENT   OF   HON.    ATLEE   POMERENE,    CHAIRMAN 
RECONSTRUCTION   HNANCE   CORPORATION 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Pomerene,  as  jou  know,  this  committee 
is  considering  unemployment  relief  legislation.  In  view  of  the  duties 
imposed  upon  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in  the  act 
passed  last  spring,  the  committee  felt  that  you  and  others  connected 
with  that  work  could  give  this  committee  information  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  corporation  looking  toward  imemployment  relief,  and 
that  imdoubtedly  you  coidd  shed  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  this  gen- 
eral problem.  The  committee  would  be  pleased  if  you  would  explain 
how  the  corporation  has  proceeded  under  the  two  sections  of  the  act 
which  provided  for  the  loaning  or  advancing  of  Federal  funds  to  the 
States  upon  application  of  the  respective  governors,  and  if  you  would 
give  any  other  information  which  you  feel  would  be  helpful  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Pomerene.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  do  you  want  to  hear 
from  me  or  some  of  the  other  members? 

The  Chairman.  We  thought  it  would  be  appropriate  for  you  to 
open.    However,  you  can  arrange  that  procedure  among  yourselves. 

Mr.  Pomerene.  I  take  it  from  the  statement  you  have  made  that 
you  are  primarily  interested  in  this  title  1,  ''Relief  of  destitution." 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  This  committee  has  not  under  considera- 
tion any  of  the  corporation's  activities  under  the  so-called  self- 
liquidatmg 

Mr.  Pomerene.  You  say  it  has  not? 

The  Chairman.  It  has  no  direct  interest  in  that  although  of  course 
in  so  far  as  projects  have  affected  the  unemployment  relief  problem, 
they  are  germane  to  the  general  questions  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Pomerene.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  board  and  every 

member  of  it  will  be  only  too  glad  to  give  you  now,  or  at  any  other 

time,  anv  information  which  we  have  which  is  available. 

The  C^h AIRMAN.  We  appreciate  that  very  much. 
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Mr.  PoMEBENE.  Possibly,  in  view  of  the  general  question  which 
you  have  put  It  would  be  appropriate  for  me  to  give  you  a  brief 
analysis  of  this  law  as  we  understand  it,  tnd  the  reasons  for  our  co.^e 
and  then  when  it  comes  to  the  details  my  associates  here  can  rive' 
you  additional  mformation,  particularly  Mr.  Croxton  who  lm<; 
been  our  assistant  especially  in  charge  of  this  work  ' 

io^T^lXr^^t  "'^^''''^'^  just  $300,000,000.  It  was  made  available 
for  a  period  of  two  years.  The  act  was  passed,  and  I  believe  an- 
proved,  on  July  21,  1932,  and  this  proviso  that  not  in  excestof  15 
per  cent  of  this  amount  should  be  advanced  to  any  State  was  included 
and  shortly  before-I  am  advised  two  days  Lfore  the  act  w^ 
«n^»  "^  application  came  in  for  $10,000,000  cash  immediately 
and  a  request  for  a  commitment  by  the  board  for  $45,000  000  Well 
It  will  occur  to  you  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  thit  we  could  not 
act  along  that  line  because,  with  the  $300,000,000,  which  was  made 
available   if  seven  States  should  have  come  in  and  asked  for  this 

7th7sSeTth"st'^to""' '''"' '""  ^"^^^^"*  "^ ""'''  *»>«  *pp»-*-" 

Senator  Wheeler.  What  State  was  that,  Senator*? 

Mr.  PoMERENE.  Pennsylvania.  .\nd  so  we  called  attention  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act  that  under  the  act  the  governor  of  any  State  or 
of  the  three  several  Terntones,  which  have  the  status  of  States  so  far 
as  this  law  IS  concerned,  may  make  appUcations  and  that  such 
apphcations  are  subject  to  approval  by  our  board 

fi.n  .Tfr%^  ^^^  ^^''y  wisely,  provided  that  the  ultimate  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  thus  made  avaifable  to  a  State  should  be  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  State  authorities. 

Now,  one  of  the  matters  that  gave  us  considerable  concern  was  this- 
Ihe  apphcation  must  be  made  by  the  governor  and  when  he  makes 
his  applicaUon  he  must  certify  to  our  board  two  things:  (a)  That 
there  is  a  necessitv  for  it;  (6)  that  the  resources  of  the  State  and  the 

^'^^'u^f''^^^'  P •  {"^^^  ^^^'""^  ^^^  ^«  ^^^^«  available,  plus  private 
contributions,  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  situation.  Ou^  thought  was 
then,  and  is  now  that  under  this  law  we  had  to  pay  respect  to  those 
provisions;  in  other  words,  we  were  to  act  within  the  law 

Senator  Wheeler.  How  many  States  have  apphed? 

Mr.  Pomerene.  Thirty-six  States  up  to  this  time.  * 

benator  Wheeler.  And  how  many  have  been  granted? 

Mr.  Pomerene.  Thirty-six  States  and  two  of  these  Territories. 

Senator  Wheeler.  You  have  the  amounts  available  so  you  can 
give  them  to  the  committee?  "^ 

oJfL  ^^^^.«^^t  Tif^'  "^^  ^*^^  ^^^"^  ^^^^y  ^ere,  and  the  details 
can  be  gone  mto  further.  ^v^uo 

Let  me  say  that  this  $300,000,000  was  available  for  rehef  work 
and  for  rehef,  leaving  out  the  element  of  work 

Now,  there  was  another  provision  in  the  act  to  the  effect  that  if 
any  municipahty  or  pohtical  subdivision  of  a  State  was  in  need  of 
funds  then  the  governor  likewise  may  make  application  to  us,  setting 
out  the  cities  or  mumcipahties  or  political  subdivisions  which  were 
m  need  of  this  fund. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  now  to  section  E*? 

f«^n'  .^r'^''^''-^-  ^5'^  ^"^  ?.^;^^^^  ^'  ^'  ^^«^«  "tatters  have  been 
taken  into  consideration.  Of  course,  before  we  could  intelligentlv 
approve  any  apphcation,  we  had  to  caU  for  certain  detailed  informa- 
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tion.  That  we  did,  and  with  rare  exceptions  we  have  met  with  the 
finest  kind  of  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  governors  or  their  representa- 
tives when  they  came  and  these  distributions  have  been  made. 

Senator  Wheeler  asked  a  question  as  to  whether  we  had  w4th  us 
a  statement  of  the  funds  which  had  been  made  available  to  these 
several  States.  I  have  that  list  before  me.  Up  to  January  7,  1933, 
we  have  made  available  under  the  subsection  providing  for  State 
reimbursement,  on  the  applications  of  the  governors,  $129,445,984.22. 
Funds  made  available  on  application  of  governors  of  the  States  of 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  and  Washington, 
providing  for  reimbursement  by  political  subdivisions,  total  $14,207,- 
281.00.     The  total  of  these  two  classes  amounts  to  $143,653,265.22. 

Now,  that  sum  includes  funds  which  have  been  made  available  for 
most  of  these  States  covering  the  months  of  January  and  February; 
so  that  up  to  date  there  has  been  allotted  to  these  several  States  and 
their  subdivisions  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  amount  which  was  made 
available  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.     (See  Appendix  A.) 

Senator  Costigan.  Do  you  still  adhere  to  your  program  of  spread- 
ing the  $300,000,000  over  a  2-year  period? 

Mr.  Pomerene.  Oh,  we  never  did  that. 

Senator  Costigan.  It  was  my  understanding  that  you  so  inter- 
preted the  statute. 

Mr.  Pomerene.  I  know  that  some  one  did  so  misinterpret  it.  What 
I  did  say  was  when  some  of  these  people  wanted  these  funds  made 
mmediatelj  available  that  that  was  not  our  construction,  and  we 
did  not  beheve  it  was  the  construction  placed  upon  it  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  when  they  passed  this  law,  because  they  provided 
that  it  could  be  spread  over  the  two  years.  My  thought  then  was, 
and  is  now,  that  if  all  of  this  fund  was  necessary,  under  the  terms  of 
the  law,  to  be  spent  in  two  months,  it  would  have  been  our  duty  to 
do  it,  and  I  am  glad  that  you  asked  that  question  because  I  wanted 
an  opportunity  to  clear  that  up. 

Senator  Costigan.  Perhaps  I  am  in  error,  but  I  proceeded  on  the 
assumption  that  you  prefaced  your  remarks  with  some  such  suggestion. 

Mr.  Pomerene.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Costigan.  It  must  be  that  I  did  not  hear  you  correctly. 

Mr.  Pomerene.  I  have  never  entertained  that  view  and  do  not  now. 

Senator  Costigan.  So  that  you  feel  the  entire  $300,000,000  is 
available  for  appropriation  as  need  may  arise? 

Mr.  Pomerene.  As  need  may  arise,  subject  to  the  conditions  pro- 
vided in  the  law;  namely,  that  the  resources  of  the  State,  plus  funds 
available  and  those  which  can  be  made  available,  plus  private  con- 
tributions, are  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  and  I  think  that  very 
accurately  states  the  law  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  clear  up  the  point  if  we  were  to  put  into 
the  record  at  this  time  just  exactly  what  was  said  in  the  release  to  the 
press  made  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Pomerene.  Is  this  a  statement  that  I  made  here? 

The  Chairman  (handing  paper  to  Mr.  Pomerene).  I  think  that  was 
given  out  on  the  15th  of  September,  1932. 

Mr.  Pomerene.  The  paragraph  I  think  you  refer  to  is: 

It  provides  among  other  things  that  not  more  than  15  per  cent  of  this  sum,  or 
$45,000,000  is  to  be  available  to  any  one  State  or  Territory.  It  was  not  intended 
that  this  money  should  be  expended  all  at  once  or  allotted  to  a  State  upon  the 
ipse  dixit  of  its  governor.     It  is  available  for  two  j'ears  from  the  date  of  the  act. 
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Thank  you  very  much  for  calUng  my  attention  to  it. 

benator  Costigan.  You  did  not  regard  the  conditions  under  which 
the  act  was  passed  as  extraordinary  in  the  sense  in  which  .^u  used 
the  wo^  m  your  statement  of  September  15?  " 

Mr.  FoMERENE.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  the  imiiorf 
of  your  question.     It  was  extraordinary  in  this,  that  I  did  fee    aftoJ 
I  got  to  studymg  the  act,  that  there  wa^  a  necessity  for  Federa  reUef 
but  It  was  necessary,  under  the  conditions  which  Congrei  put  bt« 
this  act  and  of  course  it  was  available  for  that  partSr  time 

Wnr  S'i    ^"""^  misunderstandings  if  I  just  read  that  sentence. 

bonator  Hatfield.  You  are  reading  from  whatT 

Mr.  PoMERENE.  From  the  act  itself,  on  page  12,  under  section  C- 

Senator  Wheeler.  What  page  is  that? 
benator  Costigan.  Page  2  of  the  print  we  have. 

reading^f''™''''^-    *  ''  ""''''"  ™^  ^'  paragraph  C.     [Continues 

™„!j„  K    i*""'*^''-  ^o.you  know,  in  a  general  wav,  how  the  grants 
'  Tl  ^l  ^^"^  ««'-P<?'-«tion  compare  with  the  requite  made?    That 
IS,  whether  or  not  it  has  been  necessary  to  reduce  those  requests? 

hA     •^:?T/'=^A^-  ^"^  °^  *!»«'"  ''a^«  been  "Educed  from  time  to 
«Z  V„?n     ^K  Croxton  can  give  you  aU  those  details.     He  w^  b^ 

attntlTht  tr«ie7""'  ^^  '""^  ''''''''  •^"P"''^*'"'-  -'^  *^- 

Mr.  roMERENE.  Yes,  sir. 

coui:  ha""  een  taklf  **  '"°"  ^^''^'^  *"  ^'"^  *'""^'*'««  i^'  -''y  'h''' 

r»W  ■  ^°fJl^^^-  We  adopted  that  course  because  we  felt  that  more 
rehef  would  be  granted  for  each. dollar  as  it  was  given  out-  in  other 

Cirrt  ^  '•*'  "''i  ™"*?,  *»,  b^  ^kind  i"  "ny  criticism-the  mSm 
Sncie,  «  f"^  ^if*?"  "^^^^^^^  ".*  *  S'^«°  time^auses  some  of  th^ 
agencies  to  stop  the.r  active  work  at  home,  or  at  least  not  to  exert 
themselves  to  the  e^*nt  they  formerly  did;  in  other  words,  thb  fs  for 
rehef,  and  one  State  may  need  a  given  amount  in  Sentember  and  I 
iSu'ary.^'"''""*  ">   **>«  '"«••«  inclement  months  of  January  and 

rnm^^if£^''-''*ir-  '^^''^  ^'^  ^*°,  ''™"s'»t  *«  ^h*  attention  of  the 

onHhat  th?fi.t  T^t^^^r'T  "^  *^"  ^""'^^  **^eh  preceded  this 
?^i  ir«  the  fact  that  the  funds  were  given  out  for  short  periods  of 
Zh^Jfil^^^^^  ^  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  local  admi^trative 
authonties  m  making  plans  for  the  continuous  operation  and  bude- 
etmg  of  their  activities.    That  is  what  prompted  my  quStiSn       ^ 
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Mr.  PoMERENE.  I  am  glad  to  have  that  information.  I  think  that 
was  true  in  one  State.     Were  there  any  others? 

Mr.  Croxton.  I  think  not.  Occasionally  it  arises,  but  often  it  is 
the  other  way. 

Mr.  PoMERENE.  It  has  been  the  exception  when  that  situation  has 
arisen . 

Senator  Costigan.  Do  you  recall  what  State  that  was?  Was  it 
lUinois? 

Mr.  PoMERENE.  No;  it  was  not,  Senator. 

Senator  Costigan.  We  had  testimony  on  this  subject  from  wit- 
nesses from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Pomerene.  I  will  be  glad  to  go  into  any  of  the  States  or  items. 
Mr.  Croxton  has  the  full  details  and  he  can  give  you  them  more 
accurately  than  I  can. 

Since  you  have  referred  to  Illinois,  let  me  tell  you  briefly  the  situa- 
tion there.  I  do  not  like  to  refer  to  these  matters,  but  virtually  there 
are  two  divisions  in  Illinois,  one  Cook  County  and  the  other  is  the 
balance  of  the  State,  and  representatives  of  the  relief  agencies  came 
here  to  see  us  about  it.  They  were  very  much  distressed  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  beginning  perhaps  in  September,  when  the  legisla- 
ture was  in  session,  and  we  called  their  attention  to  the  provisions  of 
this  law  and  asked  them  what  the  State  was  doing  and  other  coun- 
ties  

Senator  Wheeler.  You  mean  representatives  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
came  here? 

Mr.  Pomerene.  No;  representatives  of  the  State  as  well.  Their 
representatives  told  us  about  this  situation. 

Senator  Wheeler.  Told  you  about  what  situation?  In  the  city 
of  Chicago  or  outside? 

Mr.  Pomerene.  About  the  situation  generally  in  the  State  and 
about  the  situation  as  to  legislation.  We  suggested  to  them  that  w© 
wan  ted  to  he^p  and  would  help — were  anxious  to  do  it — but  we  felt  under 
this  law  that  the  State  legislature  and  the  several  counties  should  take 
up  the  matter  and  do  what  they  could  as  precedent  to  what  we  should 
do  and  then  we  were  told  that  the  election  was  coming  on  and  members 
of  the  general  assembly  outside  of  Cook  County  woidd  not  vote  to 
place  any  burden  upon  the  people  generally  and  that  there  would  be  a 
new  session  of  the  legislature  called  shortly  after  the  election  and  that 
they  hoped  to  get  additional  relief  then,  but  in  view  of  what  seemed 
to  be  the  conditions,  so  far  as  new  legislation  was  concerned,  we  made 
a  pretty  substantial  appropriation. 

Senator  Hatfield.  Was  that  a  joint  representative  body  from  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  from  the  State? 

Mr.  Pomerene.  Let  me  ask  you  that,  Mr.  Croxton.  They  repre- 
sented both  the  State  agencies  and  the  city  agencies? 

Mr.  Croxton.  Yes. 

Senator  Hatfield.  A  joint  organization? 

Mr.  Croxton.  The  State  relief  Commission,  representatives  of  the 
legislative  body,  and  representatives  of  Cook  County  and  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection,  could  you  explain  to  tlie  com- 
mittee just  what  the  corporation  had  done  in  the  way  of  spurring  on 
to  further  activity  the  various  governmental  units  to  increase  their 
relief 

Mr.  Pomerene.  You  mean  the  State  and  local  units? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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t.^fhZT''''''^^  ^^'  '"■•  ^^f°'■  "'yseW-and  the  others  can  speak 
knplfTrf .  Tk^"^^™ ■''"  "^y.^f  these  agencies  came,  we  called  their 
attention  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  I  think  that  one  speech  I  made 
here  before  some  community  fund  organization  was  pretty  generally 
circulated,  and  as  these  governors  in  the  several  States  cL^  to  se^ 

Xhit  r,n!  ''•  ^TuVl^  ¥'■  9"*'^'  *h«  had  particular  charge 
of  this  matter  on  behalf  of  the  board-I  am  certain  that  that  sugges- 

iZfTn,  U  l?*'*^  ^'"^t  *?  t^^"i.  *"**  ^^"^  ^«  ^^It  that  ordinarily  the 
relief  should  be  furnished  by  the  several  localities  or  the  State  and 

that  m  our  judgment—I  do  not  want  to  shirk  any  responsibility  it  is 
my  judgment  as  well  as,  I  think,  the  others-tLt  they  shmdd  ex! 
iZttl  fr'  """^f  !^^  literally-that  they  should  mak^e  r^^onable 
t£  has^b^en  done"'  ''"^  '^°''  '"^  ''''^^'  ""*  ^  ^«"«  "^  '^'  ^"^"^ 
T  ,^?'",">?tance,  I  know  that  this  was  true  until  a  short  time  ago,  and 
L«?li  I'i'T  now  that  in  the  New  England  States  where  here 
W  T^!i  T*?'  "i  '^*'"*''^'  •?  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  per- 
c«Tnf  ^1?'^^  f^'  T""",^  ^^^  industrial  people,  those  States  t^ok 
foTreHef  Thf^  f '^/'m^  T  ^**!^'  New  Hampshire,  has  asked  us 
^IZll      ^^\^tate  of  New  York,  durmg  all  of  these  months,  with  a 

for  relief  TS  °^  ^r°°'  '^^'^  r'f>  "«*'=*'  ">"'**'  »»  application 
for  relief.     I  thmk  m  the  maugural  address  of  the  new  governor,  he 

made  some  reference  to  it.     I  think  that  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only 

goiS^to  c'oml^     '*         "''*"  '^'^  suggested  that  New  York  wm 

Senator  Wheeler.  I  would  like  to  have  the  theory  upon  which 

J^^^h?T^'*K'^*'?*r"  ^^""^  ^^''^  t^«  St'^te  or  the  loSd  community 
ought  to  exhaust  their  resources  before  they  call  upon  the  Govern- 
ment m  a  crisis  of  this  kmd. 

T.ri^LT*'"^^^*'-  My  .theory  is  based  upon  the  act  of  Congress  itself 
f^f^Z  7**'  ?*  '^^'*'}?l  to  that,  it  is  my  judgment  that  these  are 
S/*  *'3^  ™***!!:?  which  ought  to  be  carecf  for.  I  do  not  think  we 
chfriLw«^°  anything  which  is  going  to  destroy  or  minimize  the 
charitable  disposition  of  the  people  generally 

Senator  Costigan.  No  matter  how  urgent  the  human  need? 
.11  fi^i  PoMEBENE  Oh  no,  I  did  not  say  that.  There  is  reason  in 
^1*  *^^  "?<*^  '^T**'*'^  ^*"  short  and  do  not  do  it,  then  someone  else 
AiflTt  '•  u  ^  V  "?  """^  assuming  an  impossible  case.  If  the  States 
fll  I  A  "'"i'"^^  ^^^^^  *°"^  '*'*.  P<^Pl«  individually  did  not  do  it,  and 
d^,f/t  "*L^°r"^/?u*  «»^d  do  it,  I  would  say  that  it  was  your 
duty,  as  a  Member  of  the  legislative  body,  to  provide  for  it.  When 
wher^or^  heing  is  in  distress,  I  am  not  asking  the  why  nor  the 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  would  you  say,  generally,  that  the  efforts 
of  the  corporation  to  induce  the  local  communities  and  State  govern- 
ments to  provide  greater  funds  had  been  successful' 

Mr.  PoMERENE  WeU,  now,  you  are  asking  me  a  pretty  difficult 
qu^tion.  I  would  say  it  has  met  with  some  success.  I  do  not  think 
mat  It  has  met  with  the  success  that  we  hoped  for 

,.    u  9^^'?"*"-  ^*^*  .*"y  °^  the  States  that  you  know  of,  as  a 
result  of  their  contacts  with  the  corporation,  made  special  pro^sion 
t^ugh  _taxation  or  otherwise,  to  augment  their  funds  for  relief 

Mr  PoMERENE.  I  will  answer  your  question  in  this  way,  either 
they  have  done  it  or  they  have  promised  to  do  so.     Bear  m  mind, 
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please,  that  except  in  rare  cases,  the  legislatures  of  the  several  Stat^ 
meet  in  January  and  possibly  later  than  that,  and  we  have  had 
those  promises.  .     . 

Mr.  Croxton.  Senator  Pomerene,  you  wUl  recall  that  both  lUinois 
and  Pennsylvania  made  further  special  provisions  after  contact  with 

the  corporation.  .        ^       ,  *     it 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  information,  Senator,  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  these  States  and  communities,  mdi- 
cating  how  long  they  can  continue  to  provide  funds  for  this  purpose, 
or  how  much  they  can  extend  their  credit  for  the  purpose  of  meetii^ 

Ffilisf  needs? 

Mr.  Pomerene.  I  will  again  have  to  ask  Mr.  Croxton  to  give  you 
the  details  about  'that.  But  in  some  of  these  cases  we  have  been 
assured  that  there  was  going  to  be  additional  relief.  The  difficulty 
has  been  in  some  of  the  States,  that  there  is  a  limit  on  their  taxation 
rates  and  in  others  there  is  constitutional  limitation  on  the  power  to 

issue  bonds.  t       j      ^^     j 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  in  many  States,  as  I  understand 
it,  there  are  debt  limitations  imposed  upon  the  local  governments 
with  regard  to  their  assessed  valuation? 

Mr.  Pomerene.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  course  they  can  not  exceed  that  either 
without  amendment  of  the  constitution,  if  it  is  within  the  constitu- 
tion, or  legislative  action,  if  it  is  a  statutory  provision? 

Mr.  Pomerene.  I  think  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  impression  as  to  whether  or  not 
these  advances  under  section  C  are  reaching  the  point  where  they 
are  likely  to  be  in  excess  of  the  normal  highway  appropriations? 

Mr.  Pomerene.  Well,  I  do  not  beUeve  I  can  answer  that  question. 
Senator.     I  do  not  have  the  answer  in  mind  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  see  what  I  have  in  mind?  It  is  provided 
that  these  funds  shall  be  deducted  from  future  highway  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  Pomerene.  I  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  was  interested  to  know  whether  there  were 
any  instances  in  which  States  had  already  exhausted  their  normal 
expectations   imder   highway   appropriations   if   we    assumed    that 

Mr.  Pomerene.  I  think  I  may  say  this — I  do  not  know  that  the 
people  who  have  talked  with  me  had  authority  to  speak  or  not— 
that  there  has  been  a  feeling  in  some  of  the  States  that  by  these 
appropriations  by  the  Federal  Confess  to  aid  in  road  building,  the 
States  have  been  ambitious  to  furmsh  their  50  per  cent,  I  beheve  it 
is,  and  that  has  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  financial  embarrassment  at 
+v»iQ  Tjii.T'fi'ipiilftr  time 

Now,  keeping  that  fact  in  mind,  it  may  be  that  these  reUef  loans 
would  have  some  effect  on  their  road  building. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee that  in  some  instances  the  conflict  of  interest  between  the 
municipal  or  metropolitan  district  which  is  burdened  by  excessive 
relief  burdens  and  the  rural  communities  which  desire  to  have  the 
road  programs  continue,  to  a  certain  extent  has  acted  as  an  inhibition 
upon  governors  in  making  application,  even  in  instances  where  the 
reUef  demands  were  critical,  because  they  were  fearful  of  the  pohtical 
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reaction  of  the  rural  communities  which  were  opposed  to  the  com- 
mitment of  future  highway  funds  for  immediate  relief  purposes. 

Mr.  PoMERENE.  I  think  there  is  some  truth  in  that,  and  I  think 
the  same  difficulty  that  you  speak  of  has  arisen  in  certain  locahties  in 
this  way,  that  the  gasoline  tax  was  in  some  of  these  States  to  be 
applied  to  the  building  or  repair  of  roadways,  and  so  forth,  and  when 
the  question  came  up  of  diverting  some  of  that  revenue  to  relief  pur- 
poses— I  mean  relief  purposes  in  the  sense  we  are  discussing  it  here — 
there  was  objection  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  cities  that  have  gotten 
money  under  section  E  pay  interest  currently  on  those  loans? 

Mr.  PoMERENE.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  I  have  in  mind  is,  what  provisions  for 
the  payment  of  interest  are  made  in  connection  with  these  loans  to 
municipalities  under  section  E,  where  they  have  the  approval,  in 
advance,  of  the  Governor? 

Mr.  PoMERENE.  We  would  get  their  applications  and  those 
Applications  carry  a  rate  of  interest  at  3  per  cent,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  come  to  your  attention  that  some  of  the 
municipalities,  under  section  E,  have  either  been  induced  or  been 
forced  by  the  attitude  of  the  executives  in  some  of  the  States,  to  make 
arrangements  or  agreements  to  repay  these  advances  to  the  States? 

Mr.  PoMERENE.  I  do  uot  think  I  have  anything  of  that  kind  in 
mind  now. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
that  in  at  least  one  important  instance  the  municipality,  in  order  to 
•get  the  funds,  had  to  enter  into  an  agreement — I  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  a  gentleman's  agreement  or  something  more  binding — that  it 
would  reimburse  the  State  for  the  advances  which  it  received.  Has 
that  ever  come  to  your  attention? 

Mr.  PoMERENE.  1  do  uot  believe  it  has.  Senator.  My  memory 
might  be  refreshed  about  it.     I  do  not  recall  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understood  your  statement  or  response  to  a 
question  previously  made,  you  have  interpreted  the  phraseology  of 
the  act  regarding  the  exhaustion  of  funds  in  a  somewhat  elastic 
manner. 

Mr.  PoMERENE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  corporation  has  not  taken  the 
attitude,  if  I  understood  you,  of  requiring  absolute  exhaustion  of 
funds? 

Mr.  PoMERENE.  May  I  answer  that  in  this  way:  \Mien  we  had 
special  conditions  as  to  the  poor  and  needy  before  us  and  we  had 
before  us  the  fact  that  the  States  or  local  authorities  were  not  doing 
what  was  their  duty  and  we  were  confronted  by  the  condition  of  relief, 
I  think,  in  the  language  of  Chief  Justice  White,  we  adopted  the  rule 
of  reason. 

Senator  Costigan.  In  other  words,  you  wanted  to  be  shown  a 
reasonable  exhaustion  of  local  funds? 

Mr.  PoMERENE.  I  think  that  pretty  fairly  states  the  fact. 

Senator  Wheeler.  How  many  of  the  applications  have  you  turned 
down  on  the  ground  it  had  not  sufficiently  exhausted  resources? 

Mr.  PoMERENE.  I  will  ask  you.  Senator,  to  put  that  question  to 
Mr.  Croxton  when  he  is  on  the  stand.  He  has  all  that  data.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  turned  them  down.  We  have  reduced  them 
somewhat.     Does  that  accurately  answer  the  question,  Mr.  Croxton? 
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Mr.  Croxton.  Yes;  with  a  little  modification.  Several  States 
made  so-called  "covering"  applications  for  large  amounts  immedi- 
ately following  passage  of  the  act,  and  later  withdrew  or  modified 
such  applications.  One  State  made  application  for  funds  and  later, 
before  any  action  was  taken  by  the  corporation,  made  funds  avail- 
able from*  its  own  resources  and  withdrew  its  application. 

Senator  Costigan.  In  view  of  the  representations  of  need  made  to 
your  corporation,  have  its  members  reached  any  conclusion,  or  have 
you,  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  $300,000,000  appropriation  for  that 

purpose?  . 

Mr.  PoMERENE.  Senator,  I  think  every  member  of  that  board  is 
open  minded  on  that  subject  and  when  you  ask  us  whether  we  have 
reached  any  conclusion  about  it,  I  must  answer  you  in  a  rather 
indefinite  kind  of  way  for  the  reason  that  none  of  us  can  say  to-day 
how  long  this  winter  is  going  to  continue.  In  the  Southern  States,  it 
will  not  perhaps  continue  very  long.  In  some  of  the  Northern  States, 
where  they  have  a  more  rigorous  climate,  the  situation  may  be 
different.  . 

I  think  all  of  us  are  hoping  and  praying  that  industrial  conditions 
may  improve.  If  they  improve,  that  ought  to  lessen  the  need  for 
Federal  relief,  but  those  are  all  uncertain  quantities,  and  I  am  sorry 
that  I  can  not  answer  you  more  definitely  than  that. 

Senator  Costigan.  The  committee  has  received  testimony  indi- 
cating that  the  peak  of  human  relief  needs  will  not  be  reached  perhaps 
for  a  year  after  the  turn  for  the  better  in  economic  conditions.  Have 
you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  that  is  not  true.  Senator  Pomerene? 

Mr.  PoMERENE.  You  waut  a  frank  answer  to  that? 

Senator  Costigan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pomerene.  I  do  not  think  anybody  can  tell  what  is  going  to 
liappen  a  year  hence,  whether  he  is  an  economist  or  whatnot,  and  I 
have  such  faith  in  the  people  who  are  at  the  head  of  enterprises  that 
they  would  do  much  to  relieve  that  situation.  It  may  continue,  I 
have  no  doubt,  about  that  time,  but  it  is  too  indefinite  a  time  for  any- 
one to  speculate  as  to  whether  it  will  be  three  months  or  a  year.  That 
is  beyond  my  ken,  at  least. 

Senator  Wheeler.  Most  of  the  guesses  made  by  leaders — finan- 
cial leaders  and  others— and  economists  have  failed,  have  they  not. 

Senator? 

Mr.  Pomerene.  You  and  I  will  not  quarrel  on  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Costigan.  Has  it  been  the  policy  of  the  board  to  suggest 
to  States  that  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  confine  their  requests  for 
Assistance  within  limits  which  the  board  specifies  for  those  States? 

Mr.  Pomerene.  What  have  you  in  mind? 

Senator  Costigan.  Suggestions  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  that  the  States  have  been  told  what  they  naight  expect  from  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  that  it  would  be  well  for 
the  States  not  greatly  to  exceed,  in  their  applications,  the  amounts 
which  were  to  be  expected. 

Mr.  Pomerene.  Unless  you  put  something  specific  to  my  mind,  I 
do  not  have  in  mind  anything  except  this*  There  has  been  sugges- 
tions to  us  that  we  ought  to  take  care  of  hospitals  at  places  and  also 
care  for  people  while  they  were  in  the  hospitals.  I  think  our  position 
has  been  that  in  matters  of  that  kind  the  local  authorities  should 
take  care  of  those  matters. 
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Senator  Costigan.  So  far  as  you  know,  the  board  has  not  adopted 
^"^yr^^S^®^^   P^^^  ®^  telUng  the  States  what  they  may  receive? 

Mr.  PoMERENE.  I  think  Mr.  Cowles  can  answer  that  better  than  I. 

Mr.  CowLEs.  I  do  not  think  there  has  ever  been  a  case  of  it.  Of 
course  there  have  been  some  large  requests  of  a  verv  general  character- 
for  instance,  the  State  of  Arizona  asked  for  $45,000,000,  and  I  think 
It  may  have  been  suggested  to  them  that  whatever  showing  they  might 
make  for  the  need  would  be  considered. 

Senator  Costigan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Croxton.  We  never  had  any  formal  request  for  that.  That 
came  through  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  CowLEs.  Was  there  not  a  request  from  Iowa,  a  formal  request 
for  $10,000,000.  H    ^f 

Mr.  Croxton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  think  I  told  the  governor  myself  that  whatever  he 
could  show  he  needed,  the  board  would  look  with  favor  upon,  but 
that  a  blanket  request  for  $10,000,000  was  not  in  the  proper  form. 

Senator  Costigan.  Have  you  reached  any  conclusion.  Senator 
romerene,  as  to  whether  the  sections  dealing  with  the  relief  of  destitu- 
tion are  appropriately  added  to  the  other  duties  of  the  Reconstruction 
^mance  Corporation  or  not?     In  other  words,  would  you  prefer  to 

\A  ^^^^^  powers  vested  m  some  separate,  independent  agency? 
1 J  ^?.M^«ENE.  If  you  are  asking  me  for  my  personal  opinion,  it 
would  rebeve  us  of  a  great  deal  of  work  were  that  done,  but  let  me 
say  now  that  I  do  not  intend  to  try  to  shirk  any  duty.  I  never  did 
It  m  my  hfe  and  never  intend  to,  but  if  it  is  contemplated  by  this 
committee  or  by  the  Senate  or  the  House  or  both;  if  there  is  to  be  any 
change  m  that  situation,  I  hope  and  pray  you  can  get  men  who  wiU 
look  at  all  sides  of  this  situation  and  then  do  what  the  board  oucht 
to  do.  ^ 

In  speaking  of  that  subject,  I  will  exclude  myself  from  what  I  am 
saymg  now;  I  have  never  in  my  life  been  associated  with  a  group  of 
men  who  were  more  devoted  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of 
this  law  than  these  gentlemen  with  whom  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
be  associated.  They  are  giving  it  every  attention  and  are  dvincr  it 
their  best  thought. 

Senator  Costigan.  Do  you  care  to  express  any  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  act  should  be  amended  for  its  more  efficient  opera- 
tion? I  refer  now,  of  course,  more  especially  to  the  features  of  the 
act  which  you  have  been  testifying. 

Mr.  PoMERENE.  Well,  I  do  not  believe  I  do,  unless  it  is  the  desire 
of  your  committee  to  recommend  a  complete  change  of  policy.  There 
are  some  amendments  that  I  would  suggest  to  certain  other  features 
of  it;  for  mstance,  to  the  character  of  projects  which  are  provided 
for  under  section  5,  but  that,  I  take  it,  we  are  not  specially  interested 
in  now. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  assumed  that  you  desire  us  to  ask  questions 
as  to  the  precise  methods  adopted  more  particularly  of  Mr.  Croxton'? 

Mr.  PoMERENE.  Yes,  sir;  because  he  has  that  in  charee.  It  is  not 
only  desired,  but  we  welcome  questions  of  that  kind  and  if  we  do  not 
happen  to  have  any  information  at  hand  here,  and  you  want  addi- 
tional information  and  we  have  it,  all  you  have  to  do  is  just  ask  us 
for  It  and  we  will  look  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  informed  that  President  Miller  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  would  like  a  few  minutes. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHARLES  A.  MILLER,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
RECONSTRUCTION  nNANCE  CORPORATION 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
w^ould  not  take  your  time  except  perhaps  in  one  respect  I  have  had  an 
experience  which  may  be  helpful  to  the  committee. 

Before  I  took  my  position  with  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration I  worked  about  14  months  as  head  of  the  unemployment 
relief  in  my  city  and  also  for  8  months  as  chairman  of  the  county  work 
relief,  so  that  1  came  very  closely  in  contact  with  actual  relief  work. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  city  do  you  refer? 

Mr.  Miller.  Utica,  Oneida  County,  New  York  State.  That,  of 
course,  was  an  impaid  job,  but  it  was  very  nearly  a  full-time  job  and  it 
brought  me  into  personal  contact  with  literally  hundreds  and  thous- 
ands of  the  unemployed.  The  two  suggestions  that  I  wanted  to  make 
to  the  committee  came  out  of  that. 

Governor  Roosevelt  appointed  a  very  excellent  unemployment 
relief  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Jesse  Strauss,  after  we  had 
worked  about  a  year  on  unemployment  in  our  part  of  the  country. 
Up  to  that  time  we  had  financed  our  unemployment  entirely  by 
charitable  contributions  and  from  money  we  were  able  to  raise  from 
private  sources,  and  we  had  found  that  by  putting  every  man  we  had 
actually  employed,  on  work  relief,  we  succeeded  in  getting  about 
another  man  and  a  half  employment,  where  we  did  not  pay  them. 

When  New  York  State  appropriated  $20,000,000  for  this  relief,  it 
became  impossible  to  finance  anything  by  private  contributions.  I 
just  want  to  call  your  attention  to  that;  that  by  some  strange  psy- 
chology, the  public  will  not  put  its  hand  into  its  pocket  and  give 
when  the  Government  is  giving  or  when  the  State  is  giving  and  when 
taxation  is  to  be  used,  and  for  that  reason  when  you  once  use  taxation, 
you  should  perhaps  be  more  generous  than  before  because  the  possi- 
bility of  raising  funds  privately  practically  vanishes  with  that.  That 
was  one  experience. 

The  second  thing  I  wanted  to  call  your  attention  to  was  that  there 
are  two  methods  of  distributing  relief  of  this  kind.  Both  of  them 
were  considered  by  Congress  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
One  is  a  geographic,  per  capita  distribution  without  regard  to  need, 
and  the  other  is  an  actual  careful  endeavor  to  discover  the  needs  and 
put  the  money  where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  The  matter  was 
handled  in  such  haste,  that  when  the  committee  went  to  work  in 
New  York  State  it  made  an  almost  irreparable  error.  It  took  about 
two-thirds  of  the  funds  and  distributed  them  immediately  geographi- 
cally, on  a  per  capita  basis. 

Senator  Hatfield.  You  are  speaking  now  of  that  $20,000,000? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  the  first  time  New  York  State 
took  a  hand  in  it.  That  left  many  black  spots.  Great  industrial 
centers  went  very  short  of  funds  when  private  relief  stopped.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  places  which  did  not  know  of  a  pknic  up  to  that 
time,  immediately  realized  it.  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Strauss  and  the 
committee  would  not  defend  it  now  except  on  the  basis  of  the  dire 
necessity  of  acting  hastily,  and  so,  since  that  time,  we  have  been 
attempting  actually  to  reach  the  actual  needs. 
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arp  mpf  ^niTv.  ^"- ^^"  T^  ^^^  ^^^.^S^^^  that  :he  actual  needs: 
are  met  and  there  is  nobody  left  starving,  and  I  take  it  that  after 
you  have  talked  with  Mr.  Croxton,  you  ^U  probably  have  the  same 
faith  m  him  m  that  particular  that  we  have,  and  appreciate  why  we 

Si^lifon^Tti^^^^^    ^^'^^  ^^^-  ^^^  ^-^^P^-^  -  P-  -Pi^a 

rpllT  w^ii^^'^  ^'■^•i^''  methods  of  employing  this  fund;  one,  work 
fwp t^H  .f  ^^"'^.'^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^  and  which  !s  the  part  with  Vhich 
1  have  had  the  most  expenence,  and  the  other  is  just  the  gift  of  the 
money  as  a  dole  to  those  out  of  work.  ^ 

I  want  to  speak  a  word  of  warning  about  that, 
fn  wnrrt^VS-  ^1  ^^fl'^^^^^^^S  mj  time  there,  want  an  opportunity 
nln^  f.u         fi^  ^^F^  ^^""^  *"  "^^^^  ^^  ^^^k-     ^gain  and  again 

flT^       I-  '"^^^^  '*  ^"""^  did  supply  it,  on  pubUc  works.     I  could 
take  more  time  than  you  would  care  to  give  me,  in  describing  pro- 

rednPiw'J'J'l  T  ''"/"""^^  employed  people,  and  we  did  it  wfthout 
reducing  the  scales  of  wages.  If  we  wanted  to  employ  a  carpenter 
a  member  of  a  labor  umon,  who  wanted  to  maintain  his  standard  scale 
of  wages,  we  used  him  one  day  a  week  at  his  regular  wage  scale,  where- 
as, with  an  ordinary  laborer,  we  would  use  him  three  or  four  days  a 
week,  according  to  the  size  of  his  family.  "^ 

The  reason  that  is  important,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  as  this  thing 

flT;;:'''''^  *.^v,^^  ^^"  '^^  *.^"  ^^^^^  ^^^  «^^^"-^d  in  New  York  sine! 
1  left  there— the  custom  of  people  in  ^iccepting  relief  instead  of  work, 
has  gradually  changed  some  of  that  psychology,  so  that  people  now 
who  formerly  were  ready  and  anxious  to  get  on  the  pay  roS  fo?  wX 
who  have  found  it  just  as  easy  to  get  relief  without  working,  are  now 
just  as  wiUing  to  accept  the  dole  as  work 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  that  in  the  spirit  in  which  this  act  is 
earned  out  everything  should  be  done  that  is  possible  to  use  this 
money  m  the  form  of  giving  work,  rather  than  in  the  form  of  dvinff 
away  money.  "*  fo***"S 

Senator  Wheeler.  I  agree  with  you  absolutely  that  what  we  ouc^ht 
to  do  IS  to  provide  work  but  it  wiU  take  a  lot  more  money  if  we  pro^de 
work  than  if  we  give  rehef.  i   v^vi^io 

Mr.  Miller.  It  takes  it  temporarily,  but  when  vou  inve  work 
rehef,  the  demand  for  reUef  falls  off.  It  has  been  the  Wstoif  of  evS 
other  nation  that  when  the  dole  was  given,  it  stays.    Unless  we  are 

borae\  m™^""  ^  ""^  ''''^  ^""^^^  ^^^^  distinction  must  be 

I  do  not  want  to  eat  if  other  people  are  not  aUowed  to  eat  in  this 
fl"^.?" Ti^y  I  do  not  want  to  Uve  here  if  children  have  to  go  unnour- 
^li  •  i  1  ^^  ^^^^  J'']'?  ^""^  necessary  to  ^et  them  the  nourish- 
Sf  the  c^'ountry """  nm— and  it  has  been  managed  thus  in  various  parts 

Senator  Smith.  Do  you  think  it  is  practicable  to  employ  those  who 
are  really  standing  in  dire  need  of  rehef,  on  pubUc  work?  ^e  the 
public  works  enough  to  employ  this  vast  army? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  say  you  can  do  it 

Senator  Smith  I  heartily  a^ree  with  you  that  it  is  the  destruction 
of  the  spmt  of  the  people  to  ^ve  them  a  dole 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 


Senator  Smith.  They  want  work.  The  question  is,  can  this  bill  be 
so  hberalized  as  to  give  employment,  even  where  it  is  not  public 
works?  How  can  we  bring  in  certain  organizations  that  would  give 
employment,  and  would  increase  the  real  wealth  of  the  country,  and 
yet  not  come  imder  the  definition  of  public  works? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  can  tell  you  a  Uttle  of  that  out  of  our  experience. 
I  admit  it  needs  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity.  I  doubt  whether  it  can  be 
done  by  actual  amendment  of  the  act.  Legislation,  after  all,  is  very 
inelastic.    When  it  is  adopted,  it  just  binds  you  down  to  that 

Senator  Smith.  It  depends  on  the  administration  as  to  its  elasticity. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  what  I  mean.  I  will  answer  your  question 
particularly.  This  was  our  situation  in  Utica:  We  found  ourselves 
faced  with  5,000  unemployed.  I  think  we  were  the  first  city  in  the 
State  to  recognize  that  and  had  the  first  unemplo3rment  commit- 
tee. We  raised  a  fund  of  $100,000,  and  at  first  we  met  every  day 
and  finally  it  got  down  to  meeting  only  once  a  week.  We  started  the 
matter  by  opening  an  employment  agency  where  we  employed — and 
the  institution  with  which  I  was  connected,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  paid 
the  expenses  for  starting  that  and  the  salary  of  the  man  who  managed 
it.  We  then  found  it  was  not  going  to  do  the  job  and  we  started  in- 
vestigating and  called  in  the  mayor  and  the  superintendent  of  pubUc 
works  and  found  what  public  work  could  be  done.  We  found  there 
were  various  creeks  and  brooks  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  that  flooded 
and  caused  damage  to  the  city  to  the  extent  of  several  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

We  then  found  an  old  quarry  and  got  permission  from  the  owner  to 
use  it  and  put  men  to  work  in  the  quarry,  and  we  put  1,500  men  to 
work  lining  the  walls  of  these  creeks  and  brooks  with  rip-rap  work.  It 
is  work  that  probably  would  not  have  been  done  for  years,  but 
eventually.     We  put  1,500  men  to  work  on  that. 

During  snowstorms  we  used  300  men  at  a  time  in  removing  snow 
from  streets  where  it  had  accumulated. 

Senator  Wheeler.  I  think  there  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  in 
the  United  States  of  America  to-day  if  we  could  put  the  people  to 
work  where  it  would  be  a  capital  investment  for  the  Nation  and  work 
that  ought  to  be  done,  so  that  the  Government  would  be  permanently 
improved,  but  the  question,  of  course,  comes  up  as  to  the  necessity  of 
meeting  the  emergency  needs  of  particular  localities. 

The  trouble,  however,  has  been  that  Congress,  as  well  as  those  in 
charge  of  other  branches  of  the  Government,  have  not  recognized,  at 
least  up  until  the  present  time,  the  absolute  necessity  of  starting  on  a 
vast  program  to  put  these  people  to  work.  There  are  innumerable 
things  that  could  be  done  and  should  be  done,  it  seems  to  me,  by  the 
Government  in  putting  these  people  to  work  rather  than  putting 
them  on  a  dole.  If  they  will  not  adopt  one  program  of  putting  them 
to  work,  they  certainly  must  start  feeding  them.  We  have  been 
told  frequent^  that  business  conditions  would  pick  up  and  more 
people  would  be  put  to  work,  but  that  has  not  taken  place. 

We  were  told  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  would  solve 
the  situation  and  some  other  bill  would  solve  the  situation  and  in  the 
meantime  we  have  just  been  giving  them  the  doles.  If  we  had  started 
two  years  ago  and  actually  appropriated  $5,000,000,000  to  put  people 
to  work  we  would  not  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  people  coming 
here  and  asking  for  money  to  be  paid  out  in  doles. 
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Dl^  ih^t  h«  r«3  f„^^*  P]*"  ^  J"^^*  «e«"  Of  that  kind  is  Fred  Kent's 
plan  that  he  read  to  the  Amencan  Bankers  Association.  It  is  the 
only  plan  I  have  seen  that  really  premises  results  and  eveiyonf  who 
has  talked  to  me  about  the  plan  has  so  regarded  it.  It  is  a  v^  radical 
plan.    People  would  say  tfcat  I  am  a  sociahst  if  I  eve^sure^ted  the 

despTatand'L^'^StVraXfer  ''"^  '""^  ^^  ^'^'^^  "-« 

evfjthl'^X  b^^oVJal^p'liSrtttr  ^'^  -"'^^-    ^«  ^^-"^  "^ 

Per«)nally,  while  I  would  not  want  to  commit  myself  to  Kent's 

plan  of  operation  which  is,  roughly uiysea  w  ivent  s 

Senator  Costigan.  What  is  tlie  outline  of  the  plan,  please? 

trv  int^'''''^"-  ^\'^'  ^^^'''y,'  J-eqwiriiig  firet  a  trief  survey  of  Indus- 

Under  careful  figures,  he  shows  that  that  would  put  2,000.000  men 

tZ^L^  T'k  *''%^*y  it  started.    That  woul<f  cau^  the  he"vy 

to  fiS  f'l^'^^  J?"'**  ,°?*  •^  ^^'^'P  •='''«  of  »t  «"'  to  start  to  worJ 
^„„^  T*  •  *  »<l^itiond  lumber  and  steel  needed  for  those  require- 
ments.    It  18  a  rather  brilliant  thought  ^ 

^«^^^'  ^v  •'^*°-  '^''**  is.indirectly  answering  the  question  I  asked 
you  before,  if  it  were  possible  for  industries  which  were  not  public  in 
character  and  yet  were  shut  down  on  account  of  this  condition 
resulting  m  putting  people  out  of  work-was  there  any  way  by  whkh 
'^^fH'i '**"''  *S.?*  <='»««'  ^hich  is  the  most  numerous?  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Miller.  The  reason  I  hesitated  freely  suggesting  this  plan 
Mid  speaking  about  the  sociaUstic  feature  is  that  hi  mf  pa^ticuC 

to  hrinT^t^-Pn^S-f  *•»  ^^"'^  TJtraconservative,  and  I  woull  hesitate 
to  bring  discredit  t»  my  associates  by  advocating,  as  I  described,  so 

coS^rvatism?™-  ^""  '^  P'^"^*  ''°"'"*'''°«  ""^  <'0"''"«-  ^o 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Costigan.  You  have  already  spread  the  plan,  by  sugges- 
it  ?A  J?"^  associates.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  make  an  estimate 
as  to  what  it  would  cost  if  applied?  ^tuimttj 

roJlfl*  o^-'f^^'^-  •  ^'i*  ^^  "^J^^®  y^"  know  who  Kent  is.  He  is 
^^^mn^'^V'fJf''^^'^  economist  and  banker  and  has  had  experience 
^nL^rf  ""l  ^^^  (5'^'^  ''^*'^°«-  H^«  ^^«>^  is  that  in  all  human 
IrWr^^^I  '^A^^'^'^v  "f^  <^««h^°ything;  that  the  guaranty,  if  prop- 
«nH  tw^w"^  ^PPJ'"^'  would  result  5i  the  opening  up  o!indu8tr^, 
?«n  nn  .^  ""^  would  so  make  the  scale  rise  that  no  one  would  have  to 
rm  rU  K  ^."^^^^^y^that  profits  would  be  attained  in  the  normal 
course  of  business.    He  pomts  out  that  that  could  not  be  put  into 

S.'''tL?*V-/''^P'^'t^  ^"^  ^^^^^  ^"^  ^^  proportion  to  w^holeTa^ 
prices,  that  retail  prices  have  now  gone  down  out  of  proportion  to 
w-holesale  prices  and  that  marks  the  time  when  we  coulHart  at  the 
bottom  and  give  them  the  upward  movement. 

However  all  of  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  I  wanted  to 
discuss,  and  I  can  not  fail  to  emphasize  that  we  are  cloing  eveiything 
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we  can  to  promote  work  relief  and  also  trying,  when  work  relief  will 
not  take  care  of  the  situation,  to  see  that  no  one  is  suflFering  hardship. 
Of  course,  everyone  is  suffering  hardship.  I  would  not  be  here  in 
Washington  except  for  this  situation. 

But  no  one  should  suffer  to  the  point  of  actual  starvation,  and  we 
are  just  as  anxious  about  the  situation  as  you  are  and  personally, 
while  I  would  have  doubted  the  advisabihty  of  hooking  up  charitable 
enterprise  to  a  business  proposition,  it  is  more  because  I  would  have 
been  afraid  that  the  charity  would  disrupt  the  business  organization 
rather  than  that  business  would  get  too  much  of  the  charity.  I 
think  the  thing  should  be  run  on  a  business  basis  whether  you  leave 
it  with  us  or  take  it  somewhere  else. 

I  believe  it  is  being  run  on  a  business  basis,  but  with  a  desire 
to  reUeve  in  every  way.  If  you  can  get  a  warmer  hearted 
desire  to  help  and  more  skill  in  handling  it,  for  heaven's  sake 
take  it  way  from  us.  It  is  a  conscientious  necessity  to  handle  these 
big  funds  on  a  business  basis  and  not  a  sentimental  basis.  If  you 
want  that  done  I  think  it  is  in  proper  hands,  myself.  If  you  want  to 
have  it  sentimentalized — and  it  is  very  easy  to  sentimentalize  on  this 
and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  myself  in  refraining  from  it — then 
you  should  give  it  to  some  one  else. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRED  C.  CROXTON,  OF  THE  RECONSTRUCTION 

HNANCE  CORPORATION 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Croxton,  will  you  please  give  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Croxton.  Fred  C.  Croxton. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  a  brief  r&ume  of  your  previous 
traimng  and  experience? 

Mr.  Croxton.  How  far  back  shall  I  go,  Senator? 

The  Chairman.  Your  more  immediate  training  and  experience  is 
what  I  have  in  mind.  If  I  am  correct,  you  have  been  engaged  in 
other  work  bearing  on  unemployment  relief  before  you  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  work  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation? 

Mr.  Croxton.  Suppose  I  go  back  this  far:  A  great  many  years  of 
m V  life  were  spent  in  industrial  work— in  the  general  field  of  industrial 
relations. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Croxton.  I  was  chief  statistician  and  chief  mediator  of  the 
Ohio  Industrial  Commission,  going  there  19  years  ago.  I  also  re- 
organized and  had  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  public  employ- 
ment offices  in  that  State.  I  resigned  that  position  after  three  and  a 
half  years  and  went  with  a  private  organization  which  was  interested 
m  public  matters,  the  Ohio  Institute. 

A  few  weeks  before  we  entered  the  war  I  submitted  to  Governor 
James  M.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  a  plan  for  handling  our  labor— mobilizing 
labor  in  Ohio— as  a  war  measure.  He  immediately  adopted  the  plan 
and  drafted  me  at  a  dollar  a  year  to  administer  it.  I  served  in  that 
capacity  until  March,  1919,  following  the  war. 

At  the  same  time  I  became  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Ohio  branch  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense.  With  the  governor  as  the  chau-man, 
I  was  the  executive  vice  chairman  of  that  organization.  With  the 
creation  of  the  Federal  Food  Administration  Governor  Cox  asked  me 
to  accept  the  appointment  as  Federal  Food  Administrator  for  Ohio 
154211— 33— PT 1 ^21 
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and  I  continued  m  that  capacity  throughout  the  war.  I  happened 
also  to  be  made  Federal  director  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  for  Ohio,  so  I  had  four  $1  jobs  throughout  the  war 

In  March  1919,  the  War  Department  and  American  Red  Cross 
asked  me  to  brmg  a  staff  of  my  owti  choosing  and  follow  through  for  a 
penod  of  three  months  on  some  studies  relating  to  the  demobilization 
of  troops,  particularly  with  reference  to  industrial  problems. 

1  then  returned  to  work  with  the  private  organization  with  which 
I  was  associated.  In  the  year  1920  the  Red  Cross  asked  me  to  be- 
come assistant  general  manager  in  Washmgton,  which  I  accepted  for 
one  year.  *^ 

I  returned  to  Columbus  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  become  secretary 
of  an  orgamzation  which  later  developed  into  the  community  fund  of 
Colunabus.  I  was  at  the  same  time  director  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies.  I  remained  m  that  position  until  October  31,  1929,  when  I 
resigned  to  give  my  attention  to  problems  which  have  long  interested 
me  m  the  stabihzation  of  industry.  I  first  began  work  on  that  in 
1914.  However,  I  was  not  allowed  to  continue  in  that  very  lomr.  as 
Governor  Myers  Y.  Cooper,  of  Ohio,  asked  me  on  February  1,  1930. 
to  take  over  the  organization  of  State  agencies  and  local  resources  in 
an  effort  to  promote  employment.  The  State  was  organized  with  the 
cooperation  of  vanous  organizations  of  that  State  m  an  endeavor  to 
promote  employment  m  private  industry  and  to  push  forward  neces- 
sary public  works.  I  continued  in  that  work  until  October,  1930 
r  w  ^J^^^^^^^^  ^rom  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  asked  me  ti  come 
to  VVashmgton  m  connection  with  unemployment  matters  for  a  few 
months,  which  I  did.  At  that  time  the  committee  known  as  the 
President  s  Emergency  Committee  for  Employment  was  organized, 
with  Col  Arthur  \\  oods  as  chairman.  I  became  vice  chairman  and 
acting  chairman  of  that  committee  when  Colonel  Woods  went  to 
Europe  m  May,  1931. 

In  August,  1931,  Mr.  Walter  S.  Gifford  was  caUed  by  the  President 
to  become  director  of  the  President's  Organization  on  Unemployment 
Kelief  and  I  was  asked  to  accept  the  position  of  assistant  director  I 
continued  in  that  position  until  late  in  July  of  1932,  when  I  was 
asked  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  come  with  them 
a^  assistant  to  the  directors  and  in  charge  of  the  emergency  reUef 

In  connection  with  my  other  work,  I  served  for  several  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health.     I  was  also  a  member  of 

««nn  nnn^^";^  ^t"".  ^^^^^^^  Disaster  Committee,  which  raised  over 
J)bOO,000  m  the  State  outside  the  distressed  counties  for  the  Red  Cross 
to  admimster  as  rehef .  I  also  served  without  compensation  as  chair- 
man of  a  committee  on  welfare  work  among  newly  arrived  immiCTa- 
tions.  Ihis  committee  was  appomted  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration 

benator  \\  heeler.  Are  you  still  a  dollar-a-year  man? 

Mr.  Croxton.  I  am  sorry  I  am  not.  I  would  rather  be  a  dollar-a- 
year  man  than  have  any  salary  if  I  could  afford  to  serve  in  that  capacity. 

Ihe  Chairman.  In  view  of  your  association  with  the  unemploy- 
ment relief  problem  have  you  any  general  figures  on  the  sums  being 
®^?c^^^^  ^^^  unemployment  rehef  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Croxton.  Not  in  the  United  States.  I  have  here— I  have  had 
no  time  to  get  these  figures  up  especially  because  we  have  worked  day 
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and  night — ;but  I  have  an  outline  here  which  proceeds  in  a  logical  sort 
of  way,  taking  up  the  matters  in  your  invitation.  If  you  would  like, 
I  will  proceed  in  this  way. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  figures 

Mr.  Croxton.  Not  for  the  whole  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  figures  avail- 
able as  to  the  sums  being  spent  for  unemployment  relief? 

Mr  Croxton.  Absolutely  not  any  really  reUable  figures,  and  I  feel 
I  can  demonstrate  that  to  you  by  showing  you  the  best  estimates 
which  can  be  made  in  the  counties  in  your  own  State.  The  best 
efforts  are  being  made  in  your  State  to  get  that  information  and  you 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  discover  the  actual  facts  and  also  how  diflS- 
cult  it  is  to  get  the  people,  who  ought  to  know,  to  appreciate  that  there 
is  a  problem  there.  There  are  no  fipires  available  for  the  whole  of 
the  United  States,  but  we  do  have  fairly  reUable  figures  for  the  terri- 
tory we  cover. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  "the  territory  we  cover"  you  mean 
the  States  that  have  made  appUcations? 

Mr.  Croxton.  This  map  [exhibiting]  shows,  Senator,  the  territory 
for  which  we  have  made  funds  available.  That  territory  is  shown  in 
red.  I  will  leave  that  with  your  committee.  That  is  up  to  the  close 
of  business  last  Saturday,  January  7. 

You  will  notice  that  there  is  a  total  of  12  States  still  white.  Those 
are  the  New  England  States,  Maryland 

Senator  Costigan.  States  in  which  no  appUcation  has  been  made? 

Mr.  Croxton.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  one  exception.  The  State  of 
Delaware  did  make  an  appUcation  but  withdrew  it  because  the  legis- 
lature was  in  session  and  could  provide  funds. 

Then  you  have  Nebraska,  Idaho,  and  CaUfomia. 

Now,  the  attitude  of  the  governors  has  been  something  beyond  any- 
thing one  could  have  expected.  With  25  governors  changing,  the 
governor  elect  in  many  cases  has  joined  imofficially  in  the  request  for 
funds  for  January  and  February.  The  hatched  sections  indicate  that 
the  principal  city  but  not  the  whole  county  is  covered 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  mean  where  the  hatching  indicates 
loans  under  section  E? 

Mr.  Croxton.  No;  the  governor  has  picked  out  the  most  distressed 
counties.  That  is  the  way  they  generally  proceed,  and  it  grows  up 
from  that. 

Your  State,  Senator  Hatfield,  started  in  here  with  the  mining  sec- 
tions, which  you  know  so  well,  and  also  in  the  industrial  section. 

Senator  Costigan.  You  are  referring  now  to  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  Croxton.  Yes,  sir;  and,  Senator  Costigan,  your  State  started 
in  with  the  drought  area. 

Senator  Costigan.  The  eastern  region? 

Mr.  Croxton.  Yes,  sir.  Your  State,  Senator  Wheeler,  started  in 
with  your  mining  sections. 

Here  [indicating  on  map]  is  a  most  interesting  State,  Minnesota, 
where  they  have  confined  their  apphcations  almost  entirely  to  the  ore 
sections,  and  the  marginal  sections,  and  the  industrial  sections. 

In  Ohio,  you  can  follow  the  steel  right  around  in  that  semicircle 
[indicating]  and  the  automobile  centers.  While  that  apparently 
leaves  Ohio  largely  white,  the  poUtical  subdivisions  in  red  really  com- 
prise about  60  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Ohio. 
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Senator  Hatfield.  Sixty  per  cent  in  the  white? 

Mr.  Croxton.  No;  in  the  red,  but  the  State  map  looks  pretty 
Avni  re. 

We  will  have  a  great  deal  more  demand  from  Georgia  shortly. 
The  retmn^  governor  did  not  like  to  make  an  application  with  the 
change  commg  so  shortly. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  in  your  possession  any  estimates  as  to 
the  breakdown  of  relief  expenditures  as  between  public  relief— as 
distinguished  from  the  relief  being  afforded  to  private  charitable 
activities,  chest  drives,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Croxton.  We  can  a  little  later  break  that  down  for  you,  but 
you  will  be  surprised  to  note — at  least  we  were  surprised  when  we 
compiled  the  figures— that  in  the  territory  in  red,  almost  exactly  80 
per  cent  of  the  relief  money  is  coming  from  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  now. 

The  Chairman.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  money  is  coming  from  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  the  other  20  per  cent  is 
divided  between  private  charitable  activities,  local  and  State  govern- 
ment funds? 

Mr.  Croxton.  Red  Cross  flour,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  would  also  be  governmental. 

Mr.  Croxton.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  is  in  that  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Hatfield.  Has  the  percentage  been  gradually  increasing 
or  rapidly  increasing? 

Mr.  Croxton.  It  has  remained  just  about  the  same  for  the  period 
up  to  December  31,  and  for  January  and  February  as  far  as  we  have 
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Senator  Wheeler.  As  far  as  the  agricultural  sections  are  con- 
cerned, your  demand  probably  is  going  to  increase  during  the  next  year 
by  reason  of  the  low  prices  of  commodities  and  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  using  up  their  own  capital  to  Uve  on — a  great  many  of 
them — at  the  present  time.     Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Croxton.  Yes,  Senator.  Of  course,  the  agricultural  people 
have  a  wonderful  faculty  of  looking  after  themselves,  but  we  are 
dealing  with  pioneer  imdertaldngs  and  we  do  not  know  where  they 
will  lead  us. 

For  instance  here  [indicating  on  map]  is  an  abundance  of  sheep, 
but  the  families  of  the  owners  are  sorely  in  need  of  clothing.  Just 
imagine  that  sort  of  thing.  Another  section  may  need  fuel.  That 
would  be  true  in  this  territory  in  here  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  estimates  as  to  the  number  of 
persons  or  families  on  relief  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Croxton.  Not  in  the  United  States,  Senator;  but  I  can  give 
you  fairly  good  figures  for  the  red  territory. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  excludes  the  New  England  States. 

Mr.  Croxton.  Excepting  New  Hampshire. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  exception  of  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  Croxton.  Yes,  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  important  industrial  States 
that  are  excluded? 

Mr.  Croxton.  New  Jersey  and  Maryland.  In  part,  Maryland  is 
industrial,  and  it  is  excluded. 

Senator  Wheeler.  Have  you  any  figures  on  unemployment? 

Mr.  Croxton.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  Senator.  I  say  I  have  not. 
I  would  like  to  modify  that  in  a  moment. 
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The  Chairman.  Now  that  I  have  asked  ^ou  these  questions,  con- 
cerning the  problem  in  general,  I  would  hke  to  have  you  proceed 
with  this  matter  concerning  the  States  or  cities  which  have  made 
application  and  with  which,  therefore,  you  are  more  familiar. 

Mr.  Croxton.  Now,  I  have  not  answered  some  of  those  questions 
you  have  asked  me  and  you  will  please  see  that  I  answer  them  as  I 
proceed. 

You  asked  in  your  letter  of  invitation  about  the  procedure  in  making 
money  available.  I  will  have  to  refer  to  these  notes  because  I  do  not 
want  to  omit  some  of  these  things. 

Here  are  three  statements  [exhibiting].  This  one  happens  to  be 
under  E  and  those  two  [indicating]  are  under  C. 

This  is  our  procedure :  The  governor  makes  application  which  is  on 
that  form  there  [indicating].  He  provides  supporting  data.  If  the 
political  subdivision  has  not  had  funds  before  he  will  show  the  esti- 
mated number  of  families  and  amount  of  money  necessary,  with  the 
estimated  resources  from  the  local  government.  State  fund  and  private 
sources.  He  will  show  the  number  of  families  receiving  relief  and 
expenditures  for  relief,  with  the  sources  of  the  funds  for  each  month 
of  1932  and  the  whole  of  the  year  1931,  but  not  by  months.  He  will 
make  a  statement  of  the  emergency  relief  measures  taken  by  the 
political  subdivisions  and  by  the  State  since  January  1,  1931. 

That  material  is  furnished  us  and  a  hearing,  altogether  informal,  is 
held  in  my  office.  The  governor  is  sometimes  present,  but  generally 
it  is  his  representative.  Sixteen  governors  have  attended  hearings  or 
been  in  to  see  us  concerning  relief.  The  representatives  of  governors 
of  the  States  which  have  been  receiving  fimds  have  been  in,  except  in 
the  case  of  four  States  in  th'^  Far  West.  In  those  sections  we  have 
had  to  deal  through  our  field  representatives.  Those  States  are 
Montana,  Colorado,  Idaho,  and  New  Mexico. 

After  the  hearing  at  which  I  think  almost  without  exception — 
possibly  there  may  be  one  or  two  exceptions — the  amount  is  agreed 
upon  with  the  finest  understanding  aroimd  our  table.  The  statement 
of  facts  is  agreed  upon,  and  I  then  prepare  the  recommendations  and 
resolutions  for  the  board.  We  have  made  approximately  300  recom- 
mendations. They  are  reproduced  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
directors,  preferably  the  day  before  they  are  heard  formally,  and  then 
I  make  the  presentation  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
board.  J  am  then  the  advocate  for  the  States.  Any  State  that  cares 
to,  may  appear  before  the  board,  but  only  two  States  have  wanted 
to  appear  before  the  board.  The  governor  is  notified  of  the  amount 
granted  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  notified  to  turn  the  money 
over. 

Senator  Wheeler.  Have  you  had  any  complaint  that  they  are 
not  receiving  adequate  funds  to  take  care  of  relief  necessities? 

Mr.  Croxton.  I  think  I  can  say  we  have  had  none.  I  mean  from 
the  governors  and  their  representatives. 

Senator  Wheeler.  Now,  when  you  figure  out  how  much  the  State 
needs  or  the  city  needs,  do  you  figure  the  amount  or  take  into  con- 
sideration the  number  of  families  or  persons  in  that  State  that  they 
have  got  to  give  the  money  to  to  help  and  then  figure  out  the  amount 
per  family,  or  how  do  you  go  about  it? 

Mr.  Croxton.  I  will  come  up  to  that  in  the  natural  order,  but  if 
you  want  me  to,  I  will  give  it  to  you  now  if  you  please. 

Senator  Wheeler.  I  wish  you  would  give  it  to  me  now. 
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Mr.  Croxton.  I  have  Wisconsin  here.     Wisconsin  is  one  of  the 

States  that  was  in  very  early  and  they  made  application  for  funds 

m  a  certain  amount.    The  total  they  asked  was  for  a  period  of  four 

months  $6,414,865,  based  upon  the  amount  they  believed  each  political 

subdivision  they  wanted  included,  would  need.    After  going  over  it 

in  conference  they  thought  that  certain  of  those  counties  were  not  well 

enough  organized  to  know  their  needs  or  their  resources,  and  so  they 

did  not  want  money  for  those  counties  at  that  time.     In  full  agreement 

with  them,  therefore,  a  certain  amount  was  not  included,  but  instead 

of  making  recommendation  for  four  months,  it  was  made  for  two 

months,  which  was  in  full  accord  with  their  understanding;  they  also 

agreed  fully  with  the  amount  fir  two  months,  which  was  $3,000,000. 

At  the  end  of  two  months— I  have  picked  out  a  well-organized 
State;  no  State  is  better  organized  than  Wisconsin  is  and  it  has  dared 
to  venture  into  the  social  field  too— at  the  end  of  two  months  they 
came  back  asking  for  $1,962,283  for  the  next  two  months,  which  was 
granted  m  full.  So,  we  granted  for  the  four  months  $4,962,283 
instead  of  the  $6,614,283  they  had  originally  asked  for,  and  which  was 
all  they  wanted  based  on  their  actual  experience  and  after  they  went 
into  the  matter  again. 

They  came  back  asking— and  this  was  joined  in  by  the  governor 
elect  as  well  as  the  present  governor— for  $3,242,528  for  January  and 
^ebruary.  The  amount  made  available  was  $3,242,487.  The 
difference  of  $41  was  simply  due  to  the  correction  of  an  error  in 
addition. 

Senator  Wheeler.  Now,  what  I  wanted  to  get  at  was,  do  you  have 
figures  showing  the  number  of  people  they  have  to  take  care  of?  For 
instance,  in  Montana,  or  any  other  State,  do  they  present  the  number 
of  people  they  are  going  to  have  to  take  care  of? 

Mr.  Croxton.  Yes,  their  estimate. 

Senator  Wheeler.  And  do  you  figure  out  the  amount  which  is 
given  them  per  family  or  person? 

Mr.  Croxton.  Let  me  approach  it  in  this  way,  if  you  will,  because 
you  will  probably  arrive  at  that  figure  when  I  present  it.  We  never 
like  to  give  that  figure  out  because  it  varies  greatly  and  makes  local 
admmistration  difficult  as  one  family  will  need  more  and  another  less. 
One  family,  for  instance,  will  have  some  resources.  In  Montana,  in 
certain  sections,  they  will  have  plenty  of  fuel  and  in  others  they  will 
not  have  fuel.  In  other  sections  in  Montana  it  is  reported  that 
practically  the  only  need  is  for  clothing. 

So,  the  matters  that  are  taken  into  consideration  in  arriving  at  the 
a^ouiit— *^^y  bring  in  the  amount  themselves— is  what  has  been 
the  basis  of  relief  before;  what  is  the  basis  of  relief  in  near-by  well- 
organized  localities,  and  what  will  meet  the  need  now.  I  may  say 
this.  Senator,  that  with  one  single  exception  we  have  never  made  a 
recommendation  which  has  reduced  the  standard  of  relief  given  in 
any  community  where  relief  was  on  an  organized  basis.  That  single 
exception  was  m  the  city  of  Chicago,  county  of  Cook,  when  the 
recommendation  approved  by  the  board  was  from  September  24  to 
October  31,  which  was  the  amount  they  would  have  liked  to  have  for 
30  days  but  instead  of  that  it  became  37  days.  It  was  necessary  for 
them,  in  that  period  last  fall,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  perishable  food 
then  that  went  to  the  family.  With  the  next  allowance,  that  was 
restored. 


Chicago  is  on  the  highest  relief  basis  in  the  area  for  which  Federal 
funds  have  been  made  available,  about  $35  per  family. 

Senator  Wheeler.  A  family  of  how  much? 

Mr.  Croxton.  That  is  a  rough  average. 

Senator  Costigan.  For  how  long  a  period? 

Mr.  Croxton.  That  is  per  month. 

Senator  Wheeler.  Would  that  be  a  family  of  four  or  five? 

Mr.  Croxton.  It  is  not  on  the  basis  of  a  family  budget.  It  is 
nothing  but  a  general  average  including  families  of  varying  size  and 
varying  needs.  Many  famuies  would  receive  less  and  many  more 
than  the  average,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  relief  worker. 

Senator  Costigan.  An  estimate  of  the  average  family  made  the 
other  day  is  five,  for  relief  work  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Croxton.  That  would  vary  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
country  and  family  needs  would  also  vary. 

In  the  counties  which  are  not  well  organized — some  parts  of  West 
Virginia,  for  instance,  with  which  I  am  quite  familiar — where  they 
have  never  organized  their  relief,  such  relief  as  they  have  given  is  on  a 
low  scale. 

Senator  Wheeler.     What  is  the  average? 

Mr.  Croxton.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  average  common  to 
all  localities.     I  will  go  into  that  in  a  moment. 

In  all  cases  we  have  felt  just  as  free — and  I  hope  you  will  not 
condemn  us  too  bitterly — to  suggest  an  increase  in  the  relief  as  to 
recommend  a  decrease.  In  one  or  two  States,  where  they  had  hereto- 
fore a  basis  of  relief  around  $4  or  $5  per  month,  they  wanted  to  give 
everybody  $25  when  these  funds  became  available.  We  could  not 
scale  that  wall,  but  we  were  willing  to  recommend  a  very  marked 
increase. 

In  every  single  locality  that  I  know  of  which  did  not  heretofore 
have  well-organized  relief  work,  the  rate  has  been  increased  very 
decidedly  over  anything  they  have  known.  Increases  have  also  been 
made  in  the  large  majority  of  well-organized  localities. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  the  corporation  has  conceived 
it  to  be  a  part  of  its  responsibility  to  see  that  in  instances  in  which 
it  considers  the  relief  inadequate  that  it  be  increased. 

Mr.  Croxton.  Yes.  Now,  may  I  say  this,  that  I  do  not  think  the 
two  words  "adequate  relief"  ever  belong  together.  Relief  can  never 
be  adequate.  When  you  say  that  relief  is  adequate,  you  imply  that 
that  is  a  satisfactory  standard  of  living;  in  other  words,  you  would 
say  that  wages  that  would  provide  that  standard  are  satisfactory. 

Senator  Costigan.  Nevertheless,  you  believe  that  relief  is  fre- 
quently inadequate? 

Mr.  Croxton.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wheeler.  All  inadequate,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Croxton.  Yes,  sir.  Nothing  except  good  wages  and  regular 
employment  can  be  said  to  be  adequate  for  a  family. 

I  was  comparing  this  amoimt  here  [indicating]  with  the  amoimt 
granted  by  Congress.  We  have  been  criticized  ocasionally  for 
being  too  liberal  in  providing  funds.  The  rate  which  is  being  con- 
sidered for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  bill  before  Congress  is 
around  seventeen  to  eighteen  dollars  per  family.  That  has  already 
been  passed  by  the  House.  We  have  no  city  of  this  size  in  the 
country  where,  through  Federal  funds,  we  have  afforded  relief  on  any 
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basis  as  low  as  that.     Your  social  workers  here  in  Washington  have 
not  asked  you  for  anything  more  than  about  50  per  cent  above  what 

^^Qon  nTfn  f'^'^.t^'     ^  ^^^^.  ^''"i®  ?*^®   appeared  and   asked  for 

«R9^  n^n  ?  Z  ^^^  7®-^  ^^^h  ^'^^  ^^®  emergency  biU  provides  for 
$625,000  for  the  first  six  months. 

Senator  Wheeler.  Is  that  because  they  have  raised  money  locaUv? 

Mr  Croxton.  No  they  indicate  to  you  in  their  arguments  before 
vou  It  wiU  be  so  much  a  family  and  that  wiU  figure  out  at  a  decided 
in^hVco!^  t  ^^  ^^    ^^^  ^       allowances  for  in  any  city  of  this  size 

Does  that  cover  the  so^alled  "adequacy"?    We  call  it  a  basis. 

Senator  Wheeler.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at 

TT  ^r- ^KOXTON.  I  want  to  give  you  the  picture  in  any  locality  in  the 
la^  r  }'^^3  ^1®  \^^  covered.  We  have  every  recommendation 
there  [mdicatmg].  We  did  not  bring  to  this  hearmg  the  supporting 
data  except  for  a  few  States.  We  have  it  here  for  three  States  and 
we  wiU  be  glad  to  present  such  data  to  you  either  privately  or  other- 
wise. 

Senator  Wheeler.  You  do  not  have  any  general  rule*^ 
Mr.  Croxton.  No.  Take  Ohio:  In  one  county,  with  two  indus- 
tnal  cities,  m  one  city  they  wanted  rehef  on  the  basis  of  $8  a  month 
and  m  the  other  city  $14  and  for  the  county  outside  of  the  cities  at 
tHe  rate  of  $21  We  made  the  full  amount  of  their  request  available, 
their  wlri^  *^  ^^  ^^""^  ^^^  ^^^  together,   and  coordinate 

Senator  Wheeler.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  what  the  cost  of 
admmistenng  rehef  m  these  locaUties  is? 

*Jf^t  Croxton.  I  have  some  figures,  but  I  hope  you  wiU  not  press 
tnat  for  this  reason:  We  have  always  asked  that  requests  for  funds 
include  costs  of  local  administration  and  all  requests  have  been  made 
m  tnat  way.  Ihe  admmistrative  cost  varies  greatly,  it  may  be  10 
per  cent  ui  one  locality  and  3  per  cent  in  auother.  I  think  that  is  a 
a  matter  that  ought  to  be  left  to  the  locality,  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
reduced  to  a  common  percentage. 

For  instance,  Washington  is  asking  m  the  emergency  bill  for  8  per 
cent,  but  If  that  should  be  successfully  attacked  the  tendency  would 
be  to  brmg  down  the  rate  in  other  well-organized  localities  A 
common  percentage  might  also  bring  up  the  rate  unreasonably  in 
some  other  localities.  "^ 

Senator  Wheeler.  What  I  was  interested  in  was  to  see  that  it  did 
not  go  for  the  relief  of  the  people  administering  it  rather  than  the 
people  who  needed  it. 

Mr.  Croxton.  I  think  as  long  as  we  hold  m  mind  the  typo  of 
people  the  governors  are  sending  in  here  representing  them,  you  need 
not  feel  It  is  gomg  to  a  few  officeholders.  Many  of  them  are  volun- 
teers who  are  takmg  the  brunt  of  criticism  which  comes  with  this 
type  of  emergency  work,  and  the  sadness  of  the  whole  thing,  which  is 
constantly  before  them,  and  that  is  all  they  are  getting  out  of  it,  except 
tlie  satisfaction  which  comes  with  service  to  one's  fellow  men. 

Take  a  committee  such  as  you  have  in  Illinois,  and  you  have  not  a 
tmer  committee  m  the  country  thau  those  men,  and  yet  they  must 
patiently  bear  all  sorts  of  criticism  in  an  effort  to  relieve  the  people  of 
the  State  and  of  Chicago  and  Cook  County.  About  90  per  cent  of 
the  l^ederal  money  which  goes  to  Illinois  is  for  Cook  County,  including 


Senator  Hatfield.  What  percentage  would  go  to  administration? 

Mr.  Croxton.  In  Cook  County? 

Senator  Hatfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Croxton.  I  would  have  to  look  up  for  you  those  figures.  I 
try  to  forget  their  percentage.  I  think  that  is  their  business  and  not 
ours. 

Senator  Wheeler.  It  would  be  your  business  if  it  were  excessive. 

Mr.  Croxton.  Yes,  if  they  were  wasting  money.  I  think  the 
figure  is  around  9  per  cent,  but  I  hope  the  press  will  not  use  that 
figure.  Chicago  knows  what  it  is.  Downstate  it  is  about  5  or  6  per 
cent.  I  hope  the  press  will  not  use  that  figure  either.  The  Illinois 
committee  can  give  you  the  figures  any  time  you  want  them.  I 
think  in  most  cities  they  are  not  using  enough  for  administration. 
I  suggested  to  representatives  of  cities  in  one  or  two  instances,  that 
it  would  be  well  to  send  a  small  committee  to  one  of  two  other  cities  to 
find  out  how  they  were  meeting  the  situation. 

There  came  in  not  long  ago  a  State  with  a  rate  that  was  just 
shamefully  low.  We  told  them  that  their  basis  of  relief  should,  in 
our  opinion,  be  higher.  Then,  within  two  days,  came  in  another 
city.  We  allowed  them  all  the  money  they  asked  for  but  we  said, 
"You  had  better  look  carefully  into  your  relief  standard,  which  is 
very  low.  *' 

Another  city  of  250,000  or  300,000  population  came  in  and  when  I 
went  over  the  figures  I  said,  "Your  figures  are  entirely  too  low  as  a 
basis  of  relief,"  and  the  mayor  said,  "We  are  entirely  satisfied  and 
are  quite  ready  to  go  to  any  other  city  and  show  them  how  to  operate 
on  this  basis." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not  adequate  on  any  standard  you 
apply. 

When  one  State  made  its  first  application  I  would  not  make  any 
recommendation  until  I  telegraphed  to  its  representative  to  come  up 
here  and  I  told  him  the  request  was  entirely  too  low.  He  held  out  for 
the  lower  figures,  but  when  he  came  bacK  the  second  time  he  said, 
"You  are  right;  we  could  not  operate  on  that  basis." 

Now,  that  is  the  sort  of  round-table  conferences  at  which  the 
amounts  are  arrived  at. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  judgment,  has  the  circumstance  that  these 
States  had  to  consider  the  fact  that  the  advances  under  section  C 
would  be  deducted  from  future  highway  funds  affected  their  attitude 
toward  the  basis  of  relief? 

Mr.  Croxton.  I  do  not  think  so  at  all.  Senator. 

There  is  one  thing  I  am  sure  Senator  Pomerene  overlooked  for  the 
moment,  and  that  is  that  the  provision  of  the  present  law  with  refer- 
ence to  reimbursement  provides  that  the  one-fifth  annual  deduction 
shall  continue  until  the  whole  amount  is  paid.  The  one-fifth  de- 
duction, however,  is  based  upon  the  smaller  of  the  two  amounts — 
Federal  aid  to  highways  or  Federal  aid  for  relief  plus  accrued  interest. 

Senator  Wheeler.  Will  you  please  state  that  again? 

Mr.  Croxton.  The  act  provides  for  an  annual  deduction  until 
the  amount  with  interest  at  3  per  cent  is  repaid.  The  amount  de- 
ducted is  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  smaller  sum — the  amount  for 
Federal-aid  highways  or  the  amount  advanced  for  the  relief  needs 
of  the  State. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  requirement  that  the 
governors  must  certify  the  exhaustion  of  their  resources  has  had  a 
deterrent  effect  upon  apphcations  under  the  act? 
,  Mr.  Croxton.  Yes;  of  course  deterrent  as  compared  with  an  out- 
right grant,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  a  vital  factor  at  aU.  I 
can  not  believe  it  has,  because  the  governor  is  faced  with  the  distress 
of  the  people  of  his  own  State. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  have  here  a  lot  more  information  that  you 
nave  requested.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  We  wiU  be  glad  to  have  you  proceed  in  your  own 
way  if  you  desire,  but  we  have  asked  these  questions  as  we  go  along 
on  the  theory  that  it  would  bring  the  information  out 

Mr.  Croxton  That  is  all  right,  Senator.  There  has  been  some 
criticism  made  that  the  funds  have  been  available  for  only  a  short 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  in  most  cases,  the  States  prefer  to  have  it 
for  a  short  period. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  that? 

Mr.  Croxton.  Here  is  the  way  it  develops.  Senator:  When  they 
farst  made  the  request,  they  reaUy  did  not  know  what  their  needs 
were  and  it  helped  them  to  get  their  State  organized  better  if  they 
had  It  for  only  a  short  period.  This  work  is  new  to  many  of  the 
btates  Then,  too,  they  said,  "We  have  campaigns  for  funds  coming 
on  and  If  the  money  is  m  our  pockets  apparently  that  will  interfere 
tremendously  with  the  campaigns." 

Further,  in  some  cases,  such  as  St.  Louis  and  other  cities,  they 
have  said  they  were  voting  on  bond  issues  and  if  this  money  were 
available  It  would  interfere  with  the  vote  on  the  bonds  this  fall  It 
was  the  desire  of  many  of  the  earher  States  and  locaUties  for  a  short 
penod  to  begin  with.  This  procedure  also  enabled  us  to  get  a  fair 
estimate  of  what  the  problem  was. 

Win  you  please  note  this  also,  that  the  States  were  making  their 
money  available  to  their  political  subdivisions,  with  only  very  few 
exceptions,  monthly  only.  They  wanted  to  be  sure  that  our  doors 
were  not  closed  to  them.  I  do  not  think  any  State  in  the  Union 
with  which  we  have  had  contact  feels  our  doors  are  closed  on  unem- 
ployment needs. 

Then,  in  January  and  February  we  faced  the  meeting  of  the  legisla- 
tures m  40  States  m  regular  session,  and  we  believed  under  the  terms 
of  the  act  they  should  give  careful  consideration  to  what  they  can  do. 
borne  of  the  States  can  do  nothing,  but  others  can  do  something.  How 
much  they  can  do  we  do  not  know.  So  that  accounts  for  the  short 
periods  of  the  advances. 

In  covering  needs  for  January  and  February,  Illinois  only  wanted 
funds  for  January  for  the  reason  that  they  can  work  harder  with 
then-  legislature  to  meet  that  Cook  County  situation  if  they  had  funds 
only  for  one  month. 

In  two  or  three  of  the  wealthier  counties  in  Minnesota  they  did 
not  want  the  money  for  February.  They  believe  all  they  need  is 
enabhng  legislation  to  meet  the  situation.  So  that  short  periods  have 
simply  developed.  As  the  work  goes  on,  of  course,  it  will  be  for 
longer  periods,  preferably  quarterly,  in  my  opinion,  and  based  upon 
our  experience  to-day.  ^ 

You  can  give  an  estimate  for  the  whole  country,  in  the  rough  for 
OS  ^U     ^^^^'  ^  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  is  not 
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The  Chairman.  There  has  been  some  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee  that  the  psychological  effect  has  been  very  disastrous  because 
the  papers  carry  headlines  that  relief  funds  will  be  exhausted  within  a 
short  period.  Some  witnesses  connected  with  the  administration  of 
relief  have  testified  that  this  has  brought  strings  of  anxious  people  to 
the  relief  stations,  apprehensive  that  the  funds  would  be  cut  off. 

Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  that  aspect? 

Mr.  Croxton.  Yes.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  State  governor  or 
State  committee,  with  possibly  one  exception,  who  has  that  feeling.. 
They  make  their  allotments  to  the  communities  on  a  shorter  period 
than  we  do  in  almost  all  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  can  you  give  the  committee  some  of  the 
figures  concerning  the  territory  that  the  corporation  is  familiar  with, 
due  to  the  applications  that  have  been  made? 

Mr.  Croxton.  Now,  as  to  the  States  which  have  made  application, 
one  State  made  application  and  later  withdrew  it  because  they  can 
provide  the  funds  themselves;  however,  we  count  that  State  as 
having  no  application  before  us.  Twelve  States  have  made  no 
apphcation.     Alaska  has  made  no  application. 

We  have  applications  from  36  States  and  from  2  Territories — 
Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii.  These  cover  90,000,000  of  the  population. 
The  sections  of  those  States  and  two  Territories  for  which  funds  have 
been  asked,  that  is,  the  States  colored  red  [indicating  on  map],  include 
52  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  and  Territories. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  funds  available  up  to 
December  31 — they  do  not  all  begin  at  one  date,  because  one  begins 
at  one  month  and  another  at  another,  but  there  has  been  no  delay  in 
handling  them — represent  almost  exactly  80  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  money  reported  needed.  The  other  20  per  cent  came  from 
local  and  State  governmental  funds,  private  contributions.  Red  Cross 
flour,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  in  1932? 

Mr.  Croxton.  Yes,  sir.  In  these  figures,  we  have  reduced  non- 
family  persons  to  what  may  be  termed  a  family  unit,  by  dividing  the 
number  of  such  persons  by  three.  The  family  units  reported  in 
need  of  relief  in  November  in  the  area  for  which  funds  were  made 
available  were  estimated  to  be  2,293,376.  The  actual  number  re- 
ported assisted  in  November  was  1,833,893. 

The  Chairman.  Families  or  persons? 

Mr.  Croxton.  Families,  or  family  units. 

The  estimates  for  December  are  2,377,725.  That  represents  about 
one  family  in  seven  for  the  territory  we  cover  in  need  of  rehef .  We 
do  not  have  the  actual  figures  for  December. 

The  answer  to  your  question  is,  therefore,  about  one  family  in  seven. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  more  detailed  information  on  the 
standards  in  these  communities,  or  the  basis,  if  you  prefer  that  term? 

Mr.  Croxton.  Well,  I  do  prefer  that  term.  I  can  give  you  that 
information  for  local  famihes  according  to  the  figures  they  furnished 
us.  The  January  basis  would  be,  in  Cook  County,  including  Chicago, 
approximately  $35  per  month.  Detroit  would  be  $30.85.  Cuyahoga 
County,  including  Cleveland,  $23.90.  Milwaukee  city  and  coimty, 
$27.  Minneapohs,  $22.  New  Orleans,  $21.  Hamilton  County, 
including  Cincinnati,  $22.40. 
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I  think  I  will  stop  there.  I  can  go  into  any  State  that  you  want. 
1  he  hgnres  given  are  simply  averages.  Some  families  receive  more 
and  some  less. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  us  some  smaller  communities,  to 
mdicate  if  there  is  any  great  difference? 

Mr.  Croxton.  Yes;  there  is  a  difference. 

Senator  Costigan.     Can  you  give  us  the  minimum  and  maximum? 

Mr.  Croxton.  I  do  not  think  I  can  give  that,  but  in  our  recommen- 
dations we  nearly  always  indicate  the  approximate  number  of  families 
m  need  as  reported  by  the  Governor.  In  one  State  the  estimates  by 
political  subdivisions  were  sunply  added  by  the  governor's  com- 
mittee. This  produced  a  total  for  the  State  which  the  representatives 
of  the  pyernor  beheved  was  entirely  too  high.  It  showed  for  that 
btate  that  one-fourth  of  the  families  would  be  under  relief.  They  felt 
that  not  more  than  one-sLxth  were  in  distress,  and  this  their  experience 
in  December  showed.  Funds  were  made  available  on  the  basis  of  one 
laniily  in  six.  The  amounts  to  be  made  available  for  each  subdivision 
will  be  later  revised  by  the  governor.  In  that  case  and  similar  ones 
we  can  not  give  you  a  figure  for  political  subdivisions. 

Taking  another  State:  The  figures  they  brought  in  showed  the 
number  of  families  in  need  of  relief  in  each  county.  The  figures 
ongmally  submitted  purported  to  show  that  107  per  cent  of  the 
families  in  one  county  were  in  need  of  relief.  As  you  go  over  the 
fagures,  that  is  not  the  story  at  all,  and  yet  you  have  before  vou  107 
per  cent  of  the  families  in  the  country  in  need  of  relief.  Thev  did 
not  mean  that  at  all. 

The  areas  for  which  Federal  funds  have  been  made  available  ex- 
pended  approximately  $24,000,000  of  such  funds  in  December.  That 
represents  about  four-fifths  of  the  expenditures  for  relief  reported  in 
those  areas.  That  means  about  $30,000,000  would  be  spent  for 
approxiniately  2,200,000  famUies.  The  number  they  actually  aided 
will  probably  be  less  than  the  estimates;  not  that  the  need  is  not  there, 
but  It  takes  excellent  local  organization  to  reach  all  in  need.  So,  the 
average  for  the  whole  area  will  be  approximated  $14  per  family. 

In  certain  States  thev  do  not  want  more  than  $7.50  for  certam 
agricultural  sections.  They  have  no  fuel  or  housing  needs.  Certain 
other  sections  ask  enough  to  buy  clothing;  another  section  enough  to 
buy  fuel  and  others  enough  to  buy  food.  There  are  no  figures  you 
can  depend  on  unless  you  know  all  the  circumstances.  I  am  giving 
the  figures  covering  the  whole  country. 

Take  certain  other  sections  in  the  South  where  they  divide  the  area 
of  the  State  mto  agriculture,  minmg,  and  industrial  sections.  There 
IS  a  different  basis  asked  for  each  section,  depending  on  the  need. 

Senator  Costigan.  You  stated  even  where  the  need  exists,  the 
rehef  does  not  reach  it.     Why  not? 

,.^^r-  Croxton.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question.  Here  is  the 
dimculty:  People  have  suffered  before.  Every  year  there  is  a  lot  of 
suffermg  and  even  right  in  the  locality  they  were  so  slow  to  appreciate 
the  extent  or  the  amoimt  of  suffering— I  mean  we  can  live  with  these 
needs  without  knowing  the  needs  or  resources. 

For  instance,  I  was  in  Washington  35  years  ago  and  we  were 
then  talking  about  eliminating  the  alley  houses,  f  have  been  away 
from  Washington  for  19  years  but  on  my  return  find  they  are  stiD 
talking  about  the  elimination  of  the  alley  houses. 
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I  was  surprised  the  other  day  when  a  manufacturer  from  a  New 
England  city  telegraphed,  *'l  have  100  employees  off  the  pay  roll  and 
50  more  on  part  time.'*  He  said,  "I  want  to  take  care  of  them. 
Can't  you  give  me  some  information  about  food,  and  so  forth." 
We  could,  of  course,  have  sent  him  some  of  the  many  Government 
pamphlets,  but  personal  help  is  more  effective.  We  learned  from 
the  Agriciilture  Department  the  name  of  the  home-demonstration 
agent  m  that  State  and  city.  Then  I  called  him  on  the  phone  and 
said,  "Your  desire  to  take  care  of  your  employees  interests  us.  We 
do  not  want  to  send  you  pamphlets,  but  on  the  matter  of  food,  we 
are  told  that  Miss  So-and-So  heads  up  the  home  demonstration  work 


daughter's  best  friends.     Why , 

you  want  me  to  ask  the  Agriculture  Department  to  have  her  call  on 
you?"     He  said,  "I  certainlv  do  not.     I'll  see  her  at  once." 

So,  right  at  his  door  was  the  information  he  needed. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  are  not  conscious  of  what  is  going  on 
right  next  to  us,  unless  we  determine  to  go  out  and  investigate  it — 
look  into  it  for  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  efforts  to  ascertain,  or  has 
any  information  been  brought  to  your  attention  concerning  the 
problems  in  those  States  which  have  not  made  application  under 
either  of  the  two  sections? 

Mr.  Croxton.  We  sent  copies  of  the  law  and  advice  as  to  pro- 
cedure to  all  ^vemors  on  August  2.  The  Governor  of  Maine  has 
been  down  twice  to  see  me  and  our  field  representative  has  been  in 
there  at  his  invitation.  The  representatives  of  New  York  State  were 
down  early  to  go  over  the  matter.  That  was  just  a  few  days  after 
the  bill  became  a  law.  One  of  our  field  representatives  has  visited 
the  Governor  of  California  and  the  Governor  of  Wyoming. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  in  possession  of  information  which 
you  could  give  to  round  out  the  estimates  and  other  figures  which 
you  have  given  concerning  the  States  which  have  made  appUcation? 

Mr.  Croxton.  No.  Out  letter  of  August  2,  with  blanks,  and  so 
forth,  went  to  all  governors  and,  I  ought  to  add  this,  that  certain 
States  where  we  were  well  aware  of  the  mability  of  the  State  to  meet 
the  situation,  it  took  literally  weeks  in  some  of  those  cases  to  get  the 
State  aroused  enough  to  go  into  the  matter.  But  the  governors,  as 
soon  as  they  do  appreciate  the  situation,  have  been  most  cooperative 
in  this  work,  without  exception. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  why  some  of 
these  12  States  have  failed  to  apply? 

Mr.  Croxton.  I  should  have  mentioned  one  other  State — one 
other  State  where  I  personally  called  the  governor  on  the  long  dis- 
tance in  order  to  bring  to  his  attention  the  situation  in  two  or  three 
counties  in  his  State.  He  said,  "We  are  going  to  look  after  those 
counties.  You  need  not  worry  at  all."  He  said,  ''I  will  have  my 
State  committee  in  there  to-morrow." 

The  Chairman.  Have  there  not  been  some  States  which  have  felt 
they  could  not  legally  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  act  as  passed  by 
Congress? 

Mr.  Croxton.  I  think  that  that  woidd  be  true. 
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QfJfn    9xT^''x^''-i^^^'*^.^*^   ^^^"^  testimony  indicating  that   the 
^IL''  K^T  \l''^'  for  instance,  may  have  difficulty  in  finding  a 
means  whereby  they  can  legally  apply  for  funds. 
.    Mr.  Croxton    I  think  that  is  true.     Of  course  we  have  never 
interpreted  the  law  as  requiring  complete  exhaustion  of  resources. 

^u    ?i^^*  ^^^^  ^^^*  ^  ^^^^  ^'^^®^  y^^  enacted  the  legislation. 

Ihe  Chairman  We  understood,  at  least  I  did,  that  the  difficulty 
m  New  York  State  is  that  the  constitution  provides  that  the  State 
o^  1Z  F.u^^  '^^  """i^^  without  a  referendum  at  a  general  election, 
and  that  there  are  legal  authonties  in  the  State  who  contend  that 
applications  under  either  one  of  the  two  sections  involves  a  pledging 
of  the  State's  credit.  ^      ^    ^ 

Mr.  Croxton.  That  is  not  involved  as  far  as  we  are  concerned 
We  raise  no  question  of  that  kind.     We  can  not  raise  any  such 
question  with  subsection  (d)  in  the  act. 

The  Chairman    Have  you  endeavored  to  make  anv  estimates  as 
to  probable  needs  for  the  year  1933? 
Mr.  Croxton.  May  we  first  go  to  June  30?    Beyond  that  it  is 

2r«L^r;nn  nnn^'J  ^^'''^' .  ^^  ^^^  ."^^^^  advances,  in  round  numbers, 
of  $84,500  000  for  use  to  December  31,  1932.  Of  course  additional 
money  had  been  made  available  before  that  date  for  use  in  January 
and  February.  In  round  numbers,  $84,500,000.  Of  that  amount, 
payment  of  over  $6,000,000  was  due  and  the  governors  had  not  drawil 
tne  money.  There  was  also  a  balance  on  hand  reported  by  the  jrover- 
nors  as  of  December  31  of  almost  $5,500,000.  There  was  a  balance 
reported  m  every  State  except  two,  I  think.  Doubtless  the  balances 
were  to  some  extent  obligated. 

Information  furnished  us  for  January  and  February  indicates  that 
somewhat  less  than  $80,000,000  will  be  required  for  those  two  months 
m  the  States  and  Temtones  heretofore  included. 

«Q^°nnnnnn'^'^M??^^^*^^.fT^^"'®  ^  ^^^  Considerable  amounts,  the 
$300,000,000  will  last  until  June  30.  I  am  assuming  that  we  will  have 
no  great  change  mdustrially,  either  up  or  down  during  that  period. 

Jijfnnn'JInn''^  i"^^  ^^f  until  June  30  with  possibly  a  balance  of 
9)50,000,000  or  less,  unless  additional  States  are  included 

Senator  Costigan.  Do  you  base  your  estimate  on  what  you 
expect  the  states  to  do  or  on  your  expert  judgment  as  to  the  relief 
needs  of  the  country  and  available  resources  in  the  countrv  with 
which  to  meet  them?  ^ 

Mr.  Croxton.  I  am  sorry,  but  I,  of  course,  have  not  been  folio  win*' 
the  testimony  before  your  committee,  because  I  have  been  as  busv  al 
1  could  be  attempting  to  relieve  distress. 

Senator  Costigan.  I  am  not  sure  that  you  understood  the  question. 

Mr.  Croxton.  Make  sure  that  I  do  as  I  make  my  answer.  I  think 
from  the  information  made  available  by  those  who  have  had  official 
contact  with  us  that  no  person  has  gone  hungry,  if  they  made  appli- 
cation for  help.  I  think  that  will  apply  for  the  territory  for  which 
funds  have  been  made  available,  if  the  individuals  made  apphcation 
However,  there  are  people  m  those  areas  who  are  hungry 

Senator  Costigan.  In  other  words,  it  is  your  judgment  that  the 
relief  needs  at  least  to  the  extent  of  preventing  hunger,  can  be  met 
within  the  fagures  which  you  have  given  to  Senator  La  Follette  until 

K  ^'^^^®^s  somethmg  extraordinary  and  unforeseen  occurs? 

Mr.  Croxton.  I  think  I  can  stand  by  that.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
there  is  not  suffenng  of  the  acutest  kind. 
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Senator  Costigan.  Please  amplify  that  last  statement.  Where  is 
the  suffering  and  what  is  the  nature  of  it? 

Mr.  Croxton.  I  am  thinking  of  a  friend  who  is  well  qualified,  as 
those  in  this  room  are,  to  do  an  expert  piece  of  work  and  yet  he  and 
his  two  children,  both  of  them  being  university  graduates,  have  been 
out  of  work  for  a  long  time  and  through  church  channels  we  learn 
they  are  living  on  $5  a  week. 

That  man's  insurance  is  gone;  the  payments  on  his  home  are  back 
and  their  standard  of  living  has  materially  changed.  There  is  lots  of 
suffering  of  that  kind.  Wage  earners  and  salaried  people  who  have 
never  before  known  want  are  suffering  acutely  and  have  to  completely 
change  their  standards  of  living.  There  is  bodily  suffering  and  there 
is  also  mental  suffering. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  policy  which  pre- 
vails pretty  generally  all  over  the  country,  although  there  are  excep- 
tions, of  requiring  the  family  unit  to  be  practically  pauperized  before 
anv  relief  is  provided? 

Mr.  Croxton.  I  wonder  if  we  want  to  go  that  far?  Some  one 
came  to  me  the  other  day  and  said,  "Can't  you,  under  title  1,  require 
the  agencies  to  pay  taxes  on  homes?" 

Of  course  we  could  not  require  the  agency  to  do  it.  That  is  for 
the  governor  in  the  locality  to  determine.  They  spoke  about  the 
small  amount  of  delinquent  taxes,  in  many  cases,  which  forced  the 
sale  of  homes.  We  replied:  "Do  not  bring  that  in  under  reUef ;  that 
is  a  business  proposition." 

If  it  is  necessary  for  the  Government  to  make  money  available 
for  the  payment  of  taxes,  the  best  security  in  the  world  is  the  home, 
but  as  we  go  into  it  we  discover,  of  course,  that  the  hardest  task- 
master after  all,  when  we  are  in  distress,  is  the  Government.  We  may 
stand  off  the  grocer  and  butcher  and  baker  and  landlord  and  yet  the 
taxes  we  can  not  stand  off. 

Now,  that  ought  to  be  met  in  some  way  or  other,  but  not  as  a 
relief  measure. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  but  I  have  the  impression,  as  the 
result  of  the  hearings  held  by  this  committee  a  Httle  over  a  year  ago, 
and  of  the  evidence  presented  at  the  current  hearings,  that  is  a  pretty 
general  practice  for  agencies  to  require  appUcants  to  practically 
exhaust  all  of  their  resources  before  any  reUef  is  provided. 

Now  I  assume  from  your  answer  that  you  question  that  general 
statement,  but  certainly  you  will  admit  that  there  are  Uterally  hun- 
dreds, if  not  thousands,  of  communities  in  this  country  where  that  is 
the  rule.  I  am  not  implying  by  my  question  any  criticism  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

Mr.  Croxton.  I  understand  that.  Senator. 
The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  for  your  judgment  concerning  the  social 
eflfects  of  pauperizing  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  millions,  before 
any  relief  is  provided. 

Mr.  Croxton.  Terrible,  Senator;  there  is  nothing  else  to  call  it; 
that  is  all.  But  I  would  like  to  approach  it  from  an  employment 
standpoint  rather  than  a  relief  standpoint. 

The  Chairman.  However,  all  these  people  can  ^et  at  this  time  is 
relief.  In  Chicago,  for  instance,  the  board  has  officially  declared  that 
no  rents  are  to  be  paid  except  to  safeguard  the  residence  of  the  family 
for  one  month  after  they  have  been  evicted  from  their  last  home. 
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What,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  social  eflFect  of  relief  provided  on  that 
basis? 

Mr.  Croxton.  Most  demoralizing,  but  when  you  say  the  board 
has  decreed  I  do  not  know  what  board  you  refer  to. 

The  Chairman.  I  refer  to  the  board  in  Cook  County  which  is 
administering  State  and  local  fimds  and  the  money  which  they  have 
obtained  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Croxton.  You  did  not  refer  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  Board? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Croxton.  Because  they  have  made  no  such  ruling.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  rent  is  being  paid  in  a  much  larger  proportion  of  cases 
now  than  before.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  relief  organizations  which 
determines  that  matter,  and  it  is  being  carried  through  as  the  need 
develops.  For  instance,  you  have  been  accepting  as  a  public  respon- 
sibility, in  your  State,  the  payment  of  rent,  and  your  basis  is  most 
interesting  to  me.  I  have  had  occasion  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
several  States.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  reimbursement  for  taxes,  for 
insurance,  and  a  reasonable  amount  for  depreciation.  Your  State 
has  ventured  more  in  social  work  on  a  state-wide  basis  than  most 
States. 

Senator  Costigan.  Do  you  approve  of  that  basis  as  a  social  worker? 

Mr.  Croxton.  It  is  so  far  beyond  anything  that  social  work  has 
ever  generally  adopted.  Rents  have  never  heretofore  been  generally 
paid  as  a  part  of  relief  in  most  cases. 

However,  as  you  are  aware,  undoubtedly,  the  Jewish  charitable 
organizations  have  been  on  a  much  broader  basis  than  others. 

Senator  Costigan.  Am  I  correct  in  inferring  from  your  testimony 
that  your  objective,  as  a  representative  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  Board,  has  been  to  see  that  no  hungry  person  shall  go 
without  food? 

Mr.  Croxton.  Quite  beyond  that. 

Senator  Costigan.  How  much  beyond? 

Mr.  Croxton.  As  far  as  the  community  thinks  it  ought  to  go. 

Senator  Costigan.  You  have  included  the  payment  of  necessary 
rent? 

Mr.  Croxton.  According  to  their  best  judgment. 

Senator  Costigan.  If  approved  by  the  community? 

Mr.  Croxton.  We  could  not  say  that  as  a  national  matter,  other- 
wise you  would  become  a  national  landlord  relief  institution. 

Senator  Costigan.  Has  it  included  necessary  hospital  treatment 
and  medical  care? 

Mr.  Croxton.  Only  in  emergency  cases.  We  do  not  interpret 
this  as  a  general  welfare  act,  but  as  an  emergency  relief  act.  We 
have  had  very  ui^ent  appeals  to  take  over  the  whole  question  of 
medical  care  to  provide  all  those  things  one  might  like  to  do,  but 
which  can  hardly  be  considered  emergency  relief  matters. 

Senator  Costigan.  Is  it  your  idea  to  meet  the  community  stand- 
ards? 

Mr.  Croxton.  Yes,  sir,  in  the  well  organized  communities.  In 
the  less  organized  communities,  we  go  beyond  standards  heretofore 
developed  in  such  localities. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  as  to  how  long  the 
$300,000,000  fund  provided  in  the  original  act  will  last? 


Mr.  Croxton.  In  my  opinion  there  will  be  some  balance  on 
June  30.  We  have  $50,000,000  at  this  time.  If  additional  States 
come  in,  of  course  we  can  not  know  at  present  what  their  load  will  be. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  information  or  have  you  made  any 
survey  concerning  the  financial  and  fiscal  situation  of  the  various 

States? 
Mr.  Croxton.  We  have  made  no  survey.     We  have  been  leaving 

that  wholly  to  the  governors.  . 

You  asked  for  the  remainder  of  1933.  I  can  not  at  this  time  give 
you  any  figure  that  is  satisfactory.  I  think  that  m  about  five  weeks 
we  will  be  able  to  get  an  estimate,  but  the  condition  next  winter  will 
either  be  considerably  improved  or  it  will  be  very  much  worse.  I 
am  talking  now  not  about  relief  conditions  but  general  mdustrial 
and  business  conditions.  There  is  always  a  lag  in  rehef  after  mdus- 
trial conditions  improve;  so,  the  probability  is  that  next  winter  wdl 
be  a  very  difficult  winter. 

The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  any  change?  . 

Mr.  Croxton.  Yes,  imless  business  improvement  comes  along  wath 
a  great  sweep.  Of  course  some  day  we  will  be  out  of  consumer  goods, 
but  no  one  can  predict  when  substantial  business  improvement  will 
come.     The  people  have  been  wonderfully  patient  in  all  this  distress. 

Senator  Costigan.  Has  the  board  initiated  any  inquiries  into 
unremedied  needs  with  a  view  to  relieving  them,  or  has  it  been  only 

in  exceptional  cases?  •*    .i 

Mr.  Croxton.  There  are  many  cases  where  there  was  manifestly 

great  need  and  we  were  quite  active,  through  the  field  representatives, 

in  getting  them  supplied.  . 

Senator  Costigan.  Are  you  still  pursmng  that  pohcy? 

Mr.  Croxton.  Yes,  sir;  in  a  way.     The  field  representatives  have 

been  in  several  States  for  which  Federal  funds  have  not  been  made 

available.     In  most  instances  these  visits  were  upon  mvitaUon  of 

the  governor.  .       ,  _ 

The  Chairman.  How  many  field  representatives  have  you  now/ 

Mr.  Croxton.  Six.  ,     ,    .i        .     a- 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  make  any  effort  to  check  the  situation 
in  States  which  have  received  money,  to  ascertain  the  manner  m 
which  it  is  being  administered?  . 

Mr.  Croxton.  Their  principal  duties  are  contactmg  the  governor 
and  his  committee  and  endeavoring  to  get  an  organization  set  up, 
working  with  the  governor,  which  will  meet  the  situation,  and  then, 
with  the  governor's  knowledge  or  the  State  committee's  knowledge, 
they  go  into  many  locaUties  to  get  a  measure  of  the  need  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  organization  and  assist  the  governor  m  any  way  in 
preparing  his  material.  Do  I  answer  your  question  entirely.  Senator? 
They  do  not  go  through  definitely  checking  the  money  to  see  whether 
the  dollar  is  spent  to  good  advantage.  . 

Senator  Costigan.  In  the  discharge  of  your  duties,  do  you  keep  m 
close  touch  with  noted  social  workers  from  all  over  the  country? 

Mr  Croxton.  For  a  number  of  weeks  durmg  the  period  when 
general  policies  were  being  developed,  I  had  weekly  meetings  with 
representatives  of  certain  of  the  national  groups.  The  groups  whose 
representatives  met  with  us  in  these  meetings  included  the  Children  s 
Bureau,  American  Red  Cross,  Family  Welfare  Association,  Associa- 
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tion  of  Public  Welfare  Officials,  and  when  work  permitted,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Conimunity  Chests  and  Councils.  We  have  had  the 
closest  cooperation  with  the  Government  ag:encies — the  Department 
of  Labor  through  the  Children's  Bureau,  the  Women's  Bureau,  and  so 
forth;  the  Agriculture  Department  through  its  home  demonstration 
work  and  agricultural  extension  service;  the  United  States  Health 
Service.  We  have  also  had  very  helpful  cooperation  from  the  American 
Red  Cross,  the  Family  Welfare  Association,  the  Association  of  Public 
Welfare  Officials,  the  Association  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils, 
the  American  Friends  Service  Conmiittee,  the  Travelers  Aid,  ana 
the  Salvation  Army. 

Senator  Costigan.  We  have  had  some  shocking  testimony  here 
as  to  unremedied  relief  needs  from  various  parts  of  the  country — from 
prominent  social  workers.  You  must  know,  in  general,  the  condi- 
tions about  which  they  have  testified.  I  refer  to  such  cities  as 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  New  York.  Do  you  agree  with,  or  are 
you  in  a  position  to  pass  upon,  the  testimony  of  these  workers? 

Mr.  Croxton.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  in  a  position.  Senator, 
to  pass  on  their  testimony  because  they  are  there  on  the  ground. 
Our  work  in  Chicago  is  wholly  through  the  State  committee  and  there 
is  not  a  stronger  State  committee  in  the  Union  than  that  State 
committee. 

Senator  Costigan.  You  have  no  reason  to  dispute  the  soundness 
of  their  testimony  as  given  to  this  committee? 

Mr.  Croxton.  I  am  not  seeking  to  evade  your  question,  but  I  went 
into  a  condition  two  years  ago  that  I  could  hardly  believe  myself  and 
I  asked  someone  to  go  out  with  me  and  help  check  it  up.  I  am  con- 
vinced no  two  persons  would  reach  the  same  conclusion  in  reviewing 
such  distressing  conditions  as  have  grown  out  of  the  long-continued 
imemployment — ^no  one  can  conceive  of  the  distressed  conditions. 
Money  can  not  do  it  all.  It  requires  money  and  organization.  So, 
you  might  accept  anything  anyone  might  want  to  say.  You  simply 
can  not  entirely  reUeve  distress. 

Senator  Costigan.  One  witness  testified  in  substance  that  the 
urgent  relief  needs  in  this  country  during  the  calendar  year  1933 
would  probably  exceed  $1,000,000,000  and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  bear  at  least  one-half  of  that  burden.  As  a  trained 
social  worker,  have  you  any  judgment  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Croxton.  I  have  only  the  experience  gained  from  contact  with 
the  governors'  committees.  They  do  not  indicate  any  such  figures. 
But,  of  course,  you  know  and  I  know  that  $1,000,000,000  would  not 
replace  the  loss  in  wages.  What  we  need  is  jobs.  The  loss  in  wages 
and  salaries  in  Ohio  alone  was  seven  or  eight  hundred  milUon  dollars. 
The  standard  of  living  was  not  too  high,  certainly,  with  full  wages. 
Relief  can  not  meet  that  deficiency. 

Senator  Costigan.  The  members  of  this  committee  are  in  agree- 
ment with  you  on  the  necessity  for  work  rather  than  relief  in  the 
long  run.  What  we  are  discussing,  however,  is  the  necessity  for 
immediate  needs,  and  my  questions  have  related  to  that. 

Mr.  Croxton.  Yes;  I  am  sure  they  did.  I  have  tried  to  give  you 
the  figures  up  to  June  30.  The  figures  are  secured  from  the  frankest 
possible  conferences  with  the  governors  and  their  representatives  as 
to  the  needs  in  their  territory. 

Senator  Costigan.  Are  you  in  favor  of  amendments  to  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  act? 


Mr.  Croxton.  As  an  emergency  measure  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
with  sufficient  money,  of  course,  it  meets  the  situation  pretty  well. 
You  make  a  suggestion  of  administrative  change  in  the  bill.  Of 
course,  I  am  not  the  one  to  discuss  that.  I  happen  to  be  the  one 
appointed  by  the  board  to  assist  in  administering  a  very  difficult  task. 
One  can  not  approach  a  task  of  this  kind  except  with  the  utmost 

humility.  ,  .  i  •       -• 

I  do  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  now  have  a  bipartisan 
board  of  exactly  the  type  of  men  that  any  welfare  board  would  want 
to  secure.  They  have  shown  a  most  sympathetic  interest  in  and 
understanding  of  the  work.  The  board  is  in  session  every  day  and 
the  members  of  the  board  are  available  from  early  morning  to  late 

at  night.  .  .        *     •    i 

Now,  the  other  point  that  you  take  up  is  the  question  of  reimburse- 
ment versus  outright  grants.  That  is  a  matter  of  personal  opinion 
largely  as  to  which  is  the  better  way  to  proceed.  I  am  of  the  opimon 
that  the  reimbursement  plan  meets  the  situation  and  probably  will 
cause  us  less  grief  later  when  we  try  to  get  back  to  work  again. 

Then  you  provide  for  a  40  per  cent  distribution  on  the  population 
basis.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  will  send  some  money  into  every  locality, 
regardless  of  whether  there  is  need  of  relief. 

Senator  Costigan.  Do  you  know  of  any  locality  in  which  the  need 
will  not  be  equal  to  the  amount  allocated  according  to  population? 

Mr.  Croxton.  What  vou  have,  Senator,  for  example,  as  we  go 
over  with  the  States  the"^ reported  needs  is  this:  They  may  come  in 
with  a  county  where  20  families  in  the  county  are  in  need,  in  a  county 
with  12,000  population.  Now,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  that  county 
can  still  get  along  with  that  proportion  of  needy  families  and  I  do  not 
think  there  has  been  any  difference  of  opinion  as  far  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  governors  are  concerned,  when  they  have  such  a  small 
proportion  of  families  in  need. 

Senator  Costigan.  Of  course,  the  segregations  are  made  to  States 
and  not  to  counties  and  precincts. 

Mr.  Croxton.  No;  but  it  would  be  very  difficult — I  think  the 
governors  would  say  that — to  avoid  a  general  distribution.  Then, 
with  a  little  computation,  if  our  figures  are  a  guide,  you  will  see  that 
not  much  of  that  $200,000,000  would  be  made  available  to  the  States 
which  have  thus  far  received  funds. 

Senator  Costigan.  In  other  words  your  criticism  of  the  allocation 
rather  falls  to  the  ground  because  of  the  qualification  on  the  allocation 
in  the  bill  under  discussion. 

Mr.  Croxton.  I  did  not  mean  it  as  a  criticism.  I  take  it  we  are 
trying  to  face  these  things  in  entire  frankness.  The  bill  provides  that 
imder  certain  conditions  the  40  per  cent  would  not  be  available,  but  I 
am  afraid,  knowing  human  nature  in  this  respect  pretty  well  frona 
contact  with  it,  that  you  will  have  started  every  locality  on  a  rehef 
program  whether  they  need  Federal  funds  or  not  and  not  just  those 

loc Cities  that  need  it.  ,     •    j      •     j  x 

Senator  Costigan.  The  provision  to  which  you  refer  is  destmed  to 

stimulate  local  activities  and  local  contributions.     Would  not  you 

favor  it  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  Croxton.  The  percentage  basis? 
Senator  Costigan.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Croxton.  I  have  not  favored  it  in  undertaking  to  discuss  this 
before.  The  question  came  up  in  the  early  days  of  the  board  whether 
or  not  we  should  not  engage  in  a  matching  scheme.  It  seemed  better 
not  to  put  it  on  a  matching  scheme  because  great  States  could  easily 
match  anything  the  Federal  Government  could  do  and  those  most  in 
need  could  not  do  so. 

Senator  Costigan.  Of  course,  as  the  present  bill  stands,  such  funds 
as  are  not  allocated  according  to  population  are  passed  over  into  the 
emergency  fund  and  made  available  for  relief. 

Mr.  Croxton.  That  is  quite  true.  That  is  true.  The  $200,000,000 
is  not  permanently  out  of  the  picture,  but  the  difficulty  is,  it  seems  to 
me,  it  would  start  an  agitation  for  Federal  funds  in  every  hamlet^ 
regardless  of  what  is  needed. 

Senator  Costigan.  On  the  basis  of  contributions  locally,  whether 
through  private  charity  or  otherwise,  that  is  true,  but  I  assumed  that 
you  and  other  social  workers  regard  that  as  highly  desirable. 

Mr.  Croxton.  Yes,  the  stimulation  of  local  effort,  but  not  agitation 
for  Federal  funds  unless  actually  needed. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  discuss  in  greater  detail  than  Senator 
Pomerene  did,  the  attempts  you  have  made  to  induce  the  States  and 
localities  to  greater  efforts  to  meet  this  situation? 

Mr.  Croxton.  Yes,  Senator;  I  wall  be  glad  to  refer  you  to  the  rec- 
OHMnendations  which  were  made  in  connection  with  Illinois  and  also 
in  connection  with  Pennsylvania,  when  Pennsylvania  made  its  first 
application.  We  felt  that  possibly  that  State  could  do  more  than  it 
had  done,  based  on  what  other  States  had  done  and  on  its  natural 
wealth,  and  the  board  indicated  their  views  and  at  the  special  session 
of  the  legislature  they  did  make  somethmg  like  $12,000,000  available. 

With  Illinois,  we  felt  that  that  State,  with  the  heavy  load  of  Cook 
County,  might  do  more.  They  did,  and  called  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature.  They  passed  certain  legislation  which  made  it  possible 
for  a  number  of  their  counties  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  also 
provided  some  assistance  for  all  cities. 

I  wish  -you  could  catch  the  spirit  with  which  these  governors  have 
worked.  The  recommendations  which  are  made  to  the  corporation 
are,  almost  without  exception,  made  with  the  full  approval  of  the 
representatives  of  the  governors  and  they  do  not  seek  to  be  relieved 
of  their  responsibility,  up  to  the  reasonable  limit  of  their  resources. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  instances? 

Mr.  Croxton.  In  Delaware  we  felt  that  there  they  were  in  im- 
usually  fortunate  circumstances  and  the  governor  called  a  session  of 
the  legislature  immediately  following  the  general  election,  and  the 
problem  was  worked  out  within  the  State.  That  State  did  tile  an 
application  for  funds,  but  it  was  withdrawn  as  soon  as  action  was 
taken  by  the  legislature,  inmiediately  follomng  the  general  election. 

Illinois  and  Pennsylvania  are  the  two  States  taking  the  large 
proportion  of  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  Your  table  showing  the  funds  made  available  as 
of  January  7,  and  any  other  tables  which  you  think  would  be  of 
assistance  to  the  conmiittee,  may  be  incorporated  in  the  record  at 
the  conclusion  of  your  testimony. 

Senator  Costigan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  compelled  to  state  that  I 
must  go,  but  I  hope  that  Mr.  Croxton  will  hold  himself  in  readiness 
to  appear  again. 


Mr.  Croxton.  I  shall  be  glad  to  appear  at  any  time  the  committee 
desires  my  attendance.  •   .  j  • 

(The  following  tables,  presented  by  Mr.  Croxton,  are  printed  in 

fuU:) 

Reconstrtiction  Finance  Corporationfunds  made  availahletoS6  States  and  2  Territories 
under  Tide  I  to  close  of  business,  January  7,  1933 


state 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Colorado — 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas — 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Michigan 

Minncaota 

Mississippi 

Missouri — — 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina- 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvaxiia — 
South  CaroUna.. 
South  Dakota- -. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 


Total. 


To  be  reimbursed  by — 


state 


$1,478,807.00 

847, 700. 00 

2, 743, 708. 00 

2, 201, 048. 00 

2,668,153.00 

486,084.22 

631, 095. 00 

25, 723, 228. 00 

1, 775, 404. 00 


1,805,995.00 

2, 563, 151. 00 

4, 751, 333. 00 

9,385,220.00 

1, 351, 843. 00 

2, 239, 425. 00 

1,158,118.00 

1, 037, 438. 00 

124, 867. 00 

667, 420. 00 

90,800.00 

3,036,000.00 


Political  sub- 
divisions 


$6,770,000.00 


87,800.00 


2,116,000.00 


6,175,929.00 
2,178,308,00 

980, 73a  00 

26,705,446.00 

1, 382, 800. 00 

1, 393, 995. 00 

841, 536. 00 
4, 135, 134. 00 
1,998,589.00 
2, 113, 206. 00 

553, 700. 00 
4, 747, 561. 00 
8, 304, 770. 00 

307,435.00 

360,000.00 


129, 445, 984. 22 


157, 68a  00 
3, 807,  SOL  00 


1,268,000.00 


14,207,281.00 


Total 


$1,478,807.00 

847,700.00 

2, 743, 708. 00 

2,201,048.00 

2, 668, 153. 00 

486,084.22 

631, 095. 00 

32, 493, 228. 00 

1, 775, 404. 00 

87, 800. 00 

1, 805, 995. 00 

2, 563, 151. 00 

4, 751, 333. 00 

11,501,220.00 

1,351,843.00 

2,  739,  425. 00 

1,158,118.00 

1, 037, 438. 00 

124, 867. 00 

667, 420. 00 

90,800.00 

3,036,000.00 

157, 680. 00 

9, 983, 730. 00 

2,178,308.00 

960,738.00 

26, 705, 446. 00 

1,382,800.00 

1, 393, 995. 00 

841,536.00 

4, 136, 134. 00 

1,998,589.00 

2,113,206.00 

1,821,700.00 

4, 747,  561. 00 

8, 304, 770. 00 

307, 435. 00 

360,000.00 


143, 653, 265. 22 
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State 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas .....VJi. 

Kentucky I.. 

Louisiana 

Michigan i 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana.. '_,[ 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Mexico . '.'..'.. 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma .... 

Oregon I" 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

South  Carolina ., . 

South  Dakota " 

TonnesBee 

Texas """"""""1™! 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Amount  au- 
thorized to 
date 


$1,478, 

847, 

2,743. 

2,201, 

3,668, 

486, 

307, 

631, 

32.493, 

1,775, 

87, 

1,805, 
2.663, 
4.751, 
11,501, 
1.351, 
2,739, 
1,158, 
1,037, 

124, 

667, 

90, 

3,036, 

157, 
9,983, 
2.178, 

960. 
28.706, 

360. 
1.382, 
1.393, 

841. 
4.135. 
1.998. 
2.113, 
1,821, 
4,747, 
8,304. 


807.00 
700.00 
708.00 
048.00 
153.00 
084.22 
435.00 
095.00 
228.00 
404.00 
800.00 
995.00 
151.00 
333.00 
220.00 
843.00 
425.00 
118.00 
438.00 
867.00 
420.00 
800.00 
000.00 
680.00 
730.00 
308.00 
738.00 
446.00 
000.00 
800.00 
995.00 
636.00 
134.00 
680.00 
206.00 
700.00 
561.00 
770.00 


Disbursements 
to  date 


Total. 


143.653,265.22 


$528,704.00 

606,200.00 

1, 319, 168. 00 

1, 376, 863.  25 

1,841,125.00 

471,084.22 

307, 435. 00 

300,000.00 

20,303.150.00 

1, 078, 224. 30 

"i,'i49,'846."66' 

861, 400. 00 

3, 387, 884. 00 

6, 444, 283. 00 

74,  770. 10 

892, 300. 00 

1,052,830.89 

640, 163. 00 

95,117.00 

667, 420. 00 

90,800.00 

1, 386, 000. 00 

80, 4')0. 00 

7, 874, 763. 00 

1, 158, 063. 00 

155,317.00 

12, 835, 638. 00 

360,000.00 

135, 200. 00 

720, 695. 00 

789, 036. 00 

4.135.133.00 

1.136.060.00 

1,646,466.75 

1,425,000.00 

2, 780, 273. 26 

4,962,283.00 


Undisbursed 
balance,  due 
January,  Feb- 
ruary, and 
March 


$950, 103. 00 
341,600.00 
712, 270. 00 
824, 184.  75 
827,028.00 


84,969,058.76 


248,321.26 

6,770,000.00 

444,709.00 

""437,*437.'o6' 
1,691,058.00 
1, 363. 449. 00 
5,021,937.00 
696, 467. 00 
1,847,125.00 


Overdue  bal* 
anoe 


397, 275. 00 
29,750.00 


1, 650, 000. 00 

67, 000. 00 

1, 734, 977. 00 

1,020.255.00 

742.200.00 

13,869,908.00 


1,247,600.00 

673, 300. 00 

62,600.00 


646,875.00 

466, 739. 26 

345, 775. 00 

1,967,287.75 

3,342,487.00 


60^419,518.00 


$712,270.00 


15,000.00 


82,773.75 

5, 420, 078. 00 

262,470.70 

87,800.00 
218,718.00 

10,693.00 


35,000.00 
580, 605. 90 


106. 287. 11 


20^220.00 
374,000.00 


83,221.0a 


1.00 
216.625.00 


60.925.00 


8.264.688.46 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Croxton. 

Mr.  CowLEs.  Before  the  committee  recesses,  please  permit  me  to 
state  that  in  considering  the  application  of  any  State  the  question  has 
never  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  funds  might  not  last  through  the 
two  years  or  even  through  one  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  10 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
to-morrow,  Tuesday,  January  10,  1933,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  RELIEVE  UNEMPLOYMENT 


TUESDAY,  JANUABY   10,   1933 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

The  subcommittee  reassembled,  pursuant  to  the  recess  of  Monday, 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  424,  Senate  Office  Building. 
Present :  Senators  La  Follette  (chairman)  and  Cutting. 
The  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  will  be  in  order. 

STATEMENT    OF    THOMAS    KENNEDY,    SEGBETAEY-TBEASTJEEE 
UNITED  MINE  WOBEEBS  OF  AMERICA,  HAZELTON,  FA. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kennedy,  will  you  give  your  full  name,  ad- 
dress, and  present  position? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Thomas  Kennedy,  Hazelton,  Pa.,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

The  Chairman.  As  secretary-treasurer  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  are  you  in  a  position  to  give  this  committee  information 
concerning  the  unemployment  problem  in  the  mining  industry  and 
the  relief  afforded  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  am ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Please  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  advised  that  your  com- 
mittee is  primarily  interested  in  the  submission  of  facts  as  a  basis 
for  formulating  tne  requirements  for  Federal  relief  to  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  destitute.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  even  attempt  to 
give  you  a  word  picture  of  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  coal 
mining  areas  of  our  country  at  the  present  time.  They  are,  in  truth, 
indescribable.  If  you  have  not  seen  these  conditions  with  your  own 
eyes,  or  visited  these  areas,  you  can  have  no  adequate  conception 
of  the  distress  and  human  sunering  which  prevail. 

The  darkest  places  in  the  tragedy  of  unemployment  which  now 
hangs  over  America,  are  to  be  found  in  these  coal-mining  regions. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  bituminous-mining  States,  for  the 
reason  that,  as  is  well  known,  the  soft-coal  industry  was  in  a  dis- 
eased and  disordered  condition  prior  to  the  industrial  and  financial 
breakdown  in  1929.  It  had  been  overdeveloped  for  many  years 
and  subjected  to  the  law  of  the  jungle  so  far  as  competition  was  con- 
cerned, with  the  mine  workers  as  the  residual  sufferers  from  these 
conditions.  The  advent  of  the  depression,  therefore,  intensified  a 
condition  which  was  already  most  grievous  and  deplorable. 

The  greatest  service,  therefore,  which  it  has  seemed  to  me  I  can 
be  to  the  committee,  will  be  to  submit  such  facts  to  you  which  are 
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available,  as  to  unemplovment,  destitution,  and  relief  needs  in  the 
coai-mmmg  areas.  With  this  objective  in  mind  I  have  collected, 
so  far  as  possible  and  so  far  as  the  facts  are  available,  information 
from  the  various  coal-mining  States  and  regions.  These  data,  put 
into  concise  shape  and  summarized,  show  the  following: 

For  the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  we  estimate  that  there  are 
about  310,000  coal  miners  unemployed  at  the  present  time.  Of 
this  total,  50,000  are  from  the  anthracite  mines  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  remainder  from  the  bituminous  fields. 

In  1929,  before  the  financial  and  industrial  breakdown,  approxi- 
mately 100,000  bituminous  mine  workers  had  been  displaced  by  tech- 
nological improvements  and  the  previous  overexpansion  of  the  indus- 
try.  During  the  depression  about  170,000  more  have  lost  their  jobs. 
Those  that  are  now  working  are,  in  most  places,  on  a  part-time  basis, 
frequently  only  one  or  two  days  a  week.  In  1931  the  soft-coal 
industry,  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  worked  only  160  days.  In 
1932  it  IS  estimated  that  days  operated  will  be  about  130.  In  total 
production  for  1932  it  is  approximately  20  per  cent  less  than  last 
year.  In  June  of  this  year  total  wage  payments  for  the  industry, 
according  to  official  returns,  were  only  27  per  cent  of  the  average 
month  of  1929;  or,  in  other  words,  employees  had  lost  three-quarters 
of  their  purchasing  power  as  compared  with  the  year  1929.  In 
November  last,  of  all  nonmanufacturmg  groups  in  the  United  States, 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  mining  (including  day  workers  and 
tonnage  men)  showed  the  lowest  average  number  of  hours  of  employ- 
ment, or  only  28.9  and  29.9  hours  per  week,  respectively. 

Selecting  some  typical  coal-mining  States,  I  find  in  Indiana  about 
11,000  miners  employed.  The  only  relief  being  provided  is  free  Gov- 
ernnient  flour  and  such  other  relief  as  the  commissaries,  maintained 
by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  are  able  to  afford.  One 
coai-mmmg  locality  reports  that  300  children  have  been  unable  to  go 
to  school  through  lack  of  proper  food,  shoes,  and  clothing. 

In  Iowa  we  have  about  5,000  miners  unemployed.  Our  organiza- 
tion IS  spending  about  $5,000  per  month  as  relief.  Free  Government 
flour  IS  being  distributed,  together  with  clothing,  to  the  unemployed. 
It  is  estimated  that  it  will  require  at  least  $10,000,000  to  provide 
meager  relief  to  the  unemployed  in  Iowa  this  winter,  and  our  organi- 
zatioiL  along  with  others,  has  advocated  a  loan  of  at  least  this  amount. 

In  Colorado  our  reports  indicate  about  70,000  persons  unemployed, 
with  about  45,000  families,  aside  from  local  relief  work,  affected,  and 
the  present  relief  inadequate.  Application  has  been  made  to  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  for  $800,000  per  month  for  antici- 
pated relief  needs  during  January  and  February,  1933. 

In  Ohio  1,100,000  are  reported  unemployed 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  miners? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No  ;  these  are  the  figures  for  the  entire  State. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  number  of  the  unemployed? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes— of  which  25,000  are  mine  workers.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  relief  needs  for  1933  will  require  $35,750,000.  Of  this 
amount  it  is  planned  to  have  the  State  raise  $12,000,000,  and  the 
smaller  governmental  subdivisions,  $11,750,000.    No  arrangement  has 


as  yet  been  made  to  provide  for  the  estimated  minimum  deficit  of 
$12,000,000. 

In  Illinois  50,000  miners  are  idle.  There  are  about  40,000  working 
part  time  and,  at  that,  dividing  the  part  time.  Our  organization  has 
provided  some  relief.  Estimated  needs  for  this  State  are  approxi- 
mately $48,000,000.  I  am  submitting,  as  Exhibit  A,  statement  from 
Victor  Olander,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
because  it  gives  a  very  good  description  of  the  situation  in  that  State 
and  of  the  relief  that  will  be  needed  to  care  for  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  incorporated  in  the  record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  State  of  Montana  has  not  appropriated  any 
monev  for  relief.  There  are  700  mine  workers  in  this  State.  I  might 
sa)^  tnat  this  is  a  very  small  district  in  our  organization.  Through 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  funds,  single  men  are  given 
$5  in  food  every  40  days;  married  men,  regardless  of  size  of  family, 
$10  every  40  days.  The  district  organization  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  has  spent  $40,000  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  this  does  not  include  amounts  spent  by  local  unions  and  indi- 
viduals. It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  1,000  unemployed  mine 
workers  by  spring.  Because  of  the  high  cost  of  fuel  in  the  Avinter 
months,  $25  per  month  would  not  give  the  average  family  even 
the  barest  necessities  of  life,  and  could  not  include  such  items  as 
shelter,  heat,  clothing,  etc.  It  would  take,  therefore,  at  least  $25,000 
per  month  to  care  for  the  idle  mine  workers  of  this  State. 

There  are  approximately  3,000  miners  out  of  work  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  and  they  are  in  dire  need  of  immediate  relief.  This 
number  will  increase,  and  provision  must  be  made  to  take  care  of 
these  men  and  their  families. 

Our  representative  reports  that  official  figures  show  about  25,000 
unemployed  in  Tennessee.  A  loan  of  $780,036  has  been  received 
from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  Relief  needs  in  some 
of  the  counties  of  the  State  have  been  partly  provided  for,  but  pro- 
vision for  even  total  pressing  needs  at  present  is  entirely  inadequate. 

Our  representative  in  Kentucky  wired  on  January  3  that  there  are 
at  least  200,000  unemployed  wage  earners  in  Kentucky;  there  has 
been  no  appropriation  for  relief  of  unemployed  by  the  State;  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  has  advanced  lunds  to  care  for 
50,000  families;  and  that  fully  one-third  of  the  coal  miners  in 
Kentucky  are  in  dire  distress. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  are  working  10  hours  per  day  and 
only  averaging  from  $5  to  $7  per  week. 

To  care  for  the  relief  needs  for  winter  and  spring  of  the  unem- 
l>loyed  in  Kentucky,  he  estimated  that  at  least  $4,000,000  should  be 
available. 

In  the  State  of  Kansas,  I  am  advised  by  our  representatives  in 
Crawford  and  Cherokee  Counties,  where  most  of  the  members  of  our 
organization  are  employed,  practically  all,  with  the  exception  of 
about  500  in  the  strip  mines,  are  now  out  of  work.  In  the  deep 
mines,  about  1,000  men  are  working  two  days  a  week  and  earning 
only  $2.50  per  day.    Three  or  four  thousand  unemployed  miners 
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have  no  other  source  of  income  than  $2.80  per  month  which  they 
receive  for  working  one  day  for  the  State. 

Altogether,  according  to  the  present  reports,  100,000  persons  are 
unemployed  m  Kansas.  A  loan  of  $1,150,000  for  relief  by  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  has  been  exhausted,  and  State 
representatives  are  in  Washington  now  seeking  more  funds.  It  is 
estimated  that  between  two  and  three  million  dollars  should  be  at 
once  made  available  to  prevent  acute  suffering  during  the  next 
three  months. 

In  Pennsylvania  it  is  estimated  that  close  to  1,200,000  persons  are 
unemployed.  In  the  mining  districts  of  Pennsylvania  alone  the  total 
number  of  persons  unemployed  in  the  mining  industry  runs  into  the 
neighborhood  of  125,000,  with  about  50,000  idle  in  the  anthracite 
and  the  remainder  in  the  bituminous  industry. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  upon  the  advisory  board  of  which  I  hold 
membership,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  families  receiving  relief 
for  the  years  1931-32  was  as  follows : 
December,    1931 _  _  -ian  rwv\ 

May,  1932 ii::::"";  i^*  ^ 

December,    1932 "-IIIIIIIIIIIIIZIIIIIIIIII  m,  279 

For  the  year  1931  the  State  expended  $22,000,000  for  direct  relief 
and  used  the  proceeds  of  a  bond  issue  of  $25,000,000  for  work  relief. 
Up  to^  the  close  of  1932  the  State  has  only  been  able  to  borrow 
$12,835,538  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  On  Jan- 
uary 5  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  announced  a  further 
loan  of  $13,869,908  to  assist  relief  needs  for  this  month  and 
r ebruary. 

The  needs  for  relief  have  been  so  great  and  the  funds  so  inadequate 
that  the  State  has  only  been  able  to  extend  relief  in  the  form  of  food 
and  has  had  nothing  available  for  shoes,  clothing,  shelter,  or  fuel. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  make  the  statement  that  Pennsyl- 
vania IS  receiving,  in  my  judgment,  very  shabby  treatment  from  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  in  that,  first,  the  amounts 
granted  have  been  entirely  too  small  in  comparison  to  the  needs  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  second,  such  small  amounts  as  have  been 
granted  have  been  given  grudgingly;  and,  third,  the  total  pooled 
resources  provided .  only  for  food  and  certain  types  of  fuel.  At 
least  1,000,000  people  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  are  in  need  of 
shoes  and  both  inner  and  outer  clothing. 

Our  representative  in  Pittsburgh  reports  that  while  the  United 
fetates  Census  of  1930  reveals  that  there  are  normally  537,000  gain- 
fully employed  workers  in  Allegheny  County,  information  now  in 
hand  shows  that  about  35  per  cent  or  190,000  are  totally  unemployed 
at  present.  The  347,000  still  employed  are  working  approximately 
39  man-hours  compared  to  the  basis  of  100  man-hours  in  1929,  used 
as  a  standard.  In  other  words,  35  per  cent  of  all  workers  in  this 
county  are  unemployed.  The  other  65  per  cent  are  working  3^ 
per  cent  of  their  normal  working  time. 

Ajiother  picture  reveals  that  pay  rolls  in  the  steel  industry  of 
western  Pennsylvania  are  28.4  per  cent  of  the  1929  average     The 
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coal  industry  pay  rolls  of  western  Pennsylvania  are  38  per  cent 
of  the  1929  average. 

Although  the  unemployment  and  man-hours  given  above  are 
for  Allegheny  County  alone,  they  are  indicative  of  conditions  in 
all  of  western  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  Charleroi  district,  figures  for  Fayette  County  in  the  soft 
coal  area  show  about  28,200  unemployed  persons;  12,000  families 
being  aided;  6,000  additional  families  receiving  flour  only.  Funds 
received  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  the 
State  amounted  to  a  total  of  $60,000  for  this  county.  All  persons 
on  food  relief  are  required  to  work  on  streets  or  roads.  Food  orders 
being  given  out  by  the  relief  board  to  a  family  of  five  costs  the 
county  only  $1.97  per  family  per  week.  I  am  submitting  as  an 
exhibit  a  list  of  this  food  allowance  and  the  menus  based  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  that  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  wish  me  to  read  it? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kennedy  (reading) : 

Fayette  County  Emergency  Relief  Board;  menu  for  family  of  5  persons 
for  one  week:  2%  pounds  sugar,  1  pound  lard,  4  pounds  beans,  4  cans  milk, 

3  pounds  salt  side,  15  pounds  potatoes,  2  cans  tomatoes,  3  pounds  onions, 

4  pounds  cabbage,  1  pound  coffee,  1  bag  salt  (every  other  week),  2  bars  soap — 
1  toilet,  1  laundry;  2  cakes  yeast,  1  pound  oleo,  1  package  molasses,  1  Cali- 
fornia ham,  3  pounds  macaroni. 

Then  the  menus  are  given  for  every  day  in  the  week  based  upon 
this  allotment. 
The  Chairman.  Please  read  one  or  two  of  those  typical  menus. 
Mr,  Kennedy.  Well,  Saturday,  for  instance  [reading] : 

Breakfast:  Com  meal  (1  cup  to  6  cups  water)  ;  bread  and  coffee  (3  table- 
spoonluls  to  6  cups  water). 

Dinner:  Potato.  Fry  a  little  salt  side  with  a  couple  of  onions.  Brown 
onions  well ;  add  a  couple  of  tablespoonsf uls  of  flour ;  brown  flour ;  add  water 
to  make  gravy.    Potatoes  and  bread. 

Supper:  Rice  (1  cup  rice  to  8  cups  water).  Fried  oatmeal.  (The  oatmeal 
should  be  cooked  the  day  before  using,  pour  in  pan,  when  cold  cut  in  slices 
and  fry  in  lard.)     Coffee. 

The  Sunday  menu  provides : 

Breakfast:  Oatmeal  (1%  to  4  cups  water).  Cook  three  to  four  hours. 
Bread  and  coffee. 

Dinner:  Cooked  beans;  add  chopped  onions.  Baked  potatoes,  bread,  and 
colTee. 

Supper:  Com-meal  mush  (1  cup  to  6  cups  water).    Bread  and  coffee. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  long  families  have  been  liv- 
ing on  this  semistarvation  diet  in  that  county  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  So  far  as  I  understand  this  has  been  in  effect 
about  eight  months.  I  would  say  that  that  is  practically  a  nonunion 
county. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  those  menus  printed  in  full 
in  the  record. 

(The  paper  referred  to  is  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 
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Fayette  County  Bmergency  Relief  Board— Menu  for  family  of  five  person^ 

for  one  week 

2%  pounds  sugar _  •n  10 

1  pound  lard "  ^™  ^u.id 

4  pounds  beans ZllZ               '  *  21 

4  cans  milk ~"  -^ 

3  pounds  salt  side III-IIIIIII  *  ?9 

15  pounds  potatoes II-IZZI  *  ?S 

2  cans  tomatoes 11111111  I  * 

3  pounds  onions I_IIIIZIIZI  ~  *  i? 

4  pounds  cabbage Z_ZZZZZZZZ_ZZZZ~Z  *  nf 

1  pound  coflfee ZZZZZZZZ  '  ^ 

1  bag  salt  (every  other  week)ZZZZZ  ZZ  *n2 

2  bars  soap— 1  toilet,  1  laundry ""      Z  'JS 

2  cakes  yeast "  -J^ 

1  pound  oleo Z_ZZZZZZZZ__Z  *S 

1  package  molasses Z  Z  'S 

1  California  ham ZZZZ_ZZ"ZZ  *qk 

3  pounds  macaroni _  *  •?5 

.14 

Total ~m 

Fayette  County  Emergency  Relief  Board— Menu  fob  Each   Day  in  thb 

Week 

SUNDAY 

an^'coff^''^  ^^'"""^^  ^^^  "'^^  *^  ^  ^"^^  ^«*^'->  •  ^««fc  3  to  4  hours.  Bread 
^^D^ner:  Cooked  beans;  add  chopped  onions.     Baked  potatoes,  bread,   and 

Supper:  Com  meal  mush  (1  cup  to  6  cups  water).    Bread  and  coffee 

The  corn  meal  may  be  fried  by  cooking  it  the  day  before  usinir-^t,r  mtn 

pan:  when  cold,  sUce.    This  com  meal  should  stand  UmrhtSeZIng'^ 
If  any  corn  meal  or  oatmeal  is  left  from  breakfast  it  may  l^  fri^  or  u  mav 

be  warmed  by  adding  water  and  heating.  "  ™^^ 

MONDAY 

^Breakfast:  Bread  and  coffee   (3  tablespoonfnls  coffee  to  6  cups  water  or 

s.nsm/l'^T^H'^l  ;^LrX'r°'  ^'''^-    »«"'  -»"=  ^-  2  stHps  Of 

addTllttl/mnk  "^.^  ^tr  h''  T'^^  '".*  <="P«  *""•  ^P'tokle  with  sugar,  and 
ttat  %^y  o?  frl'ed  Rr~r»7H  "^^  ""^  T^^K^W  !"«'  «""  ^"t*"-  «"d  eaten 
water^rmore)  ~  **    <^   taWespoonfuls  coffee  to  6  cups 

TUESDAY 

Breakfast:  Oatmeal  (1%  cups  cooked  in  5  cuds  salt  wifpr  fnr  q  f«  k  ».  „ 

o°J  ^°ot)"' "  ''^"^'-  ^™'"'  ""^  -«-  (sTbi^'^T/uTs  '^'  I  ^"4  Tt?; 

Dinner:  One-half  amount  of  macaroni  eiven      Cnnt  in  eoif  ™«*.«-      **i 
little  onion  and  salt  side.    Potatoes,  bread,  and  coff^'        '""  ""'"  """  " 

supper:  Com  meal  mush  (1  cup  corn  meal  to  6  cuds  wiif»r^     anri.,vi^  ^n, 
sugar  When  eating.    Bread  and  ?offee  (3  tablespSrlo'^e  cu^s'' w^teT'or 

WEDNESDAY 

Breakfast:  Corn  meal  (cook  1  cup  In  6  cups  water).    Bread  and  coffee 
roa°!SS"  ot^^s  ""^  "•"'"'  *"""«=  ^^'""•'  "«-   ^-oPPed  on?oi"Xad; 

pofaToT^li.S^^'J^hT^nV.'  Te/d^lI^roirL'-"'^  "'  ""^^  '^'''"'  '  ""'-«•  ' 
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THUB8DAY 

Breakfast:  Oatmeal  (1%  cups  to  5  cups  water;  cook  3  to  4  hours,  or  instant 
as  directed).    Bread  and  coffee. 

Dinner :  Potatoes,  sliced  raw  onions,  and  bread. 

Supper:  Two  cups  hominy  cooked  in  8  cups  water,  sprinkle  with  sugar 
and  add  a  little  milk,  or  it  may  be  eaten  cooked  in  salt  water.  Bread  and 
coffee. 

FBIDAY 

Breakfast:  Coffee  (3  tablespoonfuls  to  6  cups  water).    Bread  and  mush. 
Dinner:  Cabbage  cooked  with  salt  pork.     Rice  (1  cup;  cook  in  8  cups  salt 

water).    Bread.  ^^    ,.  ^i  i         ^ 

Supper:  Remainder    of   macaroni    cooked    in   water;    add    uttle    pork    and 

onion.    Bread  and  coffee. 

SATURDAY 

Breakfast:  Corn  meal  (1  cup  to  6  cups  water).  Bread  and  coffee  (3  table- 
spoonfuls  to  6  cups  water).  .      .  ^ 

Dinner :  I»otato ;  fry  a  little  salt  side  with  a  couple  of  onions ;  brown  onions 
well,  add  a  couple  of  tablespoons  flour,  brown  flour,  add  water  to  make  gravy. 

potatoes  and  bread.  _  .   ,       ,        ,     ^,.         ^       11.^1^ 

Supper:  Rice  (1  cup  to  8  cups  water).  Fried  oatmeal;  the  oatmeal  should 
be  cooked  the  day  before  using,  pour  in  pan,  when  cold  cut  in  slices  and  fry 
in  lard).    Coffee. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  In  the  Scranton  district,  in  the  anthracite  region, 
Lackawanna  County  has  16,028  unemployed  miners;  in  all  crafts, 
about  33,000.  These  figures  are  for  the  month  of  November,  which 
was  one  of  the  best  months  in  the  mining  industry.  Relief  is  being 
provided  by  the  State  Talbot  fund,  and  free  flour  through  the  Red 

Cross. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  State  Talbot  fund  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  amount  appropriated  by  the  legislature. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  State  fund? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

In  the  Luzerene  County  section  of  the  anthracite  region  approxi- 
mately 12,000  miners  are  unemployed,  and  the  relief  requirements 
are  being  provided  for  by  the  pooled  resources  of  the  community, 
State  and  Federal  finances,  the  average  being  about  $4  per  family 
per  week,  with  little  provided  for  any  relief  outside  of  food. 

In  the  area  of  district  No.  7,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  or  the  Hazelton,  Carbon,  and  part  of  the  Schuylkill  district 
in  the  anthracite  field,  6,000  families  are  being  given  part  relief 
through  State  or  Federal  aid,  confined  only  to  food  at  the  present 
time.    The  average  food  order  for  a  family  is  only  $4  per  week. 

In  the  district  9  section,  including  Schuylkill,  Northunberland, 
Dauphin,  and  Columbia  Counties,  approximately  20,000  mine  workers 
are  unemployed,  many  of  them  for  periods  as  long  as  three  years. 
The  relief  needs  in  this  section  are  very  urgent,  and  the  present 
amount  of  relief  being  afforded  is  totally  inadequate  and  much  suffer- 
ing prevails  as  a  result  thereof. 

I  might  say  in  reference  to  Pennsylvania  that  we  had  a  legislative 
session  in  Harrisburg  yesterday  of  the  organized  labor  forces,  and  we 
estimated  that  the  minimum  relief  needs  for  the  next  biennium  in 
Pennsylvania  would  be  $100,000,000  from  the  State  plus  whatever 
amount  they  could  get  from  the  Federal  Government.  The  governor, 
in  his  message  to  this  session  of  the  legislature 

The  Chairman.  This  present  session? 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes;  recommends  a  minimum  of  $20,000,000  for 
direct  relief,  which  is  totally  inadequate.  We  estimate  the  needs  to  be 
at  least  $100,000,000. 

While  the  suifering  among  the  mine  workers  of  the  soft-coal 
industry  has  been  practically  general  in  all  sections,  it  has  been 
particularly  intensive  in  the  nonunionized  fields.  As  they  have  no 
one  to  speak  for  them,  I  bring  this  condition  to  your  attention.  The 
union  has  to  some  extent  been  able  through  its  own  efforts  and  re- 
sources to  alleviate  conditions  in  the  areas  over  which  it  has  jurisdic- 
tion, but  in  the  nonunionized  fields,  which  are  more  detached  and 
without  organization,  there  has  been  extremely  great  suffering. 

Such  are  the  deplorable  conditions,  conservatively  stated,  which 
prevail  in  the  coal  industry  to-day.  In  this  connection  the  commit- 
tee should  bear  constantly  in  mind  also  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
unemployment  and  relief  the  problem  presented  by  the  coal  industry 
IS  pecuhar.  Operations  are  conducted  in  isolated  regions,  as  a  rule, 
where  coal  mining  is  the  only  industry.  Thev  are  separated  from 
community  chests  and  other  social  and  relief  agencies  and  from 
other  opportunities  for  employment.  In  many  cases,  especially  in 
the  Southern  States,  coal  operations  in  some  areas  have,  during  the 
depression,  been  closed  down,  but  the  population,  having  no  re- 
sources for  moving,  have  been  forced  to  remain  in  poverty  and  with- 
out help.  In  the  fall  of  1931,  when  the  United  States  Children's 
iiureau  discovered  starving  children  in  some  of  these  abandoned 
villages,  as  well  as  m  other  bituminous  mining  areas,  they  appealed 
to  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  for  help.  The  Quakers 
assumed  the  tremendous  task  of  attempting  to  feed  the  starving  and 
I'^on^JS?^""/^^^  children,  and  until  recently  have  been  ministering 
to  39,000  starving  children  of  unemployed  miners  in  West  Virginia 
Kentucky,  Ilhnois,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania.  Thev 
also  provided  milk  for  all  little  children  and  expectant  mothers 

The  coal  relief  section  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
has  thus  done  quite  effective  work  in  1  county  in  Maryland,  2  in 
Tennessee,  13  in  Kentucky,  17  in  West  Virginia,  3  in  Illinois,  and  5 
m  Pennsylvania.  Their  work  during  1931  and  1932  has  been  mainly 
centered  upon  the  problem  of  child  relief  and  furnishing  adequate 
nourishment  for  children.  For  this  purpose  they  have  expended 
more  than  $315,000  in  the  different  counties  enumerated  and  also  an 
additional  $43,000  for  adults'  relief  and  some  small  amount  of  re- 
habihtation.  I  do  not  know  specifically,  but  my  information  is  that 
the  funds  of  this  most  worthy  organization  have  been  exhausted, 
and  their  work  has  been  entirely  stopped  or  greatly  curtailed, 
bpeakmg  of  the  situation  in  the  coal  fields  in  their  last  annual  report 
as  of  August  31,  1932,  they  expressed  their  conclusions  from  their 
own  efforts  and  their  own  observations  as  follows : 

The  distress  of  the  soft  coal  miners  is  desperate  and  grows  progressively 

dSt^probtrms :'''''  "'^'''  '"''^"'  *^'^  "'"'^""^^^  ^'^«^-     '^^^^^  polel  two 

(1)  How  to  keep  the  miners  from  present  starvation 

(2)  How  to  find  other  work  for  those  surplus  miners  whom  the  declining 
Industry  can  never  again  employ.  "eciiiiiiig 

Although  nothing  comes  above  the  claims  of  present  sufTerlng.  the  posRi!)ilitie8 
of  future  distress  among  unneeded  miners  is  so  grave  that  the  two  problems 
form  one  unavoidable  reality.  (Report  of  the  Child  Relief  Work  in  thi 
1   iri°?ug  ^"^1932'      8  r  ^^^  ^°^^^*^°   ^'•*^"^«'  Service  Committee  Vpt! 
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The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  also  gave  vigorous  assistance  in 
this  work  as  well  as  carrying  on  independent  relief  programs  of 
their  own.  The  testimony  of  representatives  of  these  church  organi- 
zations, I  suggest,  would  be  of  great  value  to  your  committee. 

Since  the  hearings  by  the  La  FoUette-Costigan  committee  a  year 
ago,  the  Red  Cross  organization  has  also  performed  splendid  service 
in  certain  coal-mining  areas.  Tons  of  clothing  have  been  distributed 
as  well  as  food,  in  some  locations.  Despite  the  wonderful  services 
of  the  Friends,  the  Red  Cross,  our  own  organization,  and  of  other 
local  and  public  agencies,  however,  the  relief  needs  have  grown 
greater  and  more  intense.  In  most  areas  now  only  food  relief  is 
available  and  even  this  at  many  places  only  on  a  most  restricted 
basis.  Utter  despair  and  desperation  are  taking  hold  of  the  imem- 
ploved  mine  workers.  Food  and  clothing  are  urgently  needed.  Local 
and  State  funds  are  unavailable.  Federal  relief  loans  have  been 
inadeouate.  Indescribable  malnutrition  causing  pellagra  and  other 
dreadful  diseases  will  be  the  toll  unless  more  milk  is  supplied  to  little 
children  and  to  expectant  and  nursing  mothers. 

Two-thirds  of  the  unemployment  and  suffering  is  located  within 
the  six  leading  coal-mining  States,  in  detached  and  isolated  regions, 
where  there  are  no  other  industrial  undertakings.  The  other  third 
is  distributed  over  Western  and  Southwestern  States.  About 
3,000,000  persons  are  affected.  Merchants  are  bankrupt  or  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy:  schools  are  closed  or  without  funds;  banks 
have  suspended.  Coal-mining  counties  and  towns  have  been  imable 
to  collect  taxes  and  have  exhausted  their  credit.  Conditions  are  as 
if  a  devastating  blight  has  descended  upon  most  soft-coal  mining 
areas. 

On  the  basis  of  my  investigations,  plus  my  personal  knowledge  of 
the  situation  in  Pennsylvania,  I  say  to  this  committee  that  the  relief 
now  being  afforded  is  hopelessly  inadequate,  even  in  States  where 
local.  State,  and  Federal  funds  have  been  pooled  in  trying  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  situation. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  are  in  favor  of  Senate  bill 
5125,  introduced  December  8, 193^,  by  Senators  Costigan  and  La  Fol- 
lette.  We  believe  that  the  adoption  of  this  proposed  legislation  will 
cut  red  tape,  put  relief  matters  on  a  more  efficient  basis,  and  that  the 
ground  work  is  laid  for  better  and  more  efficient  work  between  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments,  and  that,  as  a  result,  more  adequate 
relief  will  be  provided  for  the  victims  of  unemployment  in  this 
country. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  was  told  yesterday  that  in  the 
areas  which  have  received  loans  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  no  person  has  gone  hungry  who  has  applied  for  relief. 
Would  you  say,  from  your  experience,  that  that  is  true  in  Penn- 
sylvania ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  would  not. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  agree  with  the  statement  given  before 
the  committee  yesterday  that  in  most  localities  the  rate  of  relief  per 
family  has  been  increased  over  anything  they  have  known? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  not  true  of  Pennsylvania. 
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«,ifmftSl,'**"'/-  '^"■"^  this  Fayette  County  diet  or  menu  which  you 
submitted  here  for  a  week.   Here  is  the  menu  for  Thursday : 

dlrmed)'."' ''  **"""*'"  ^^^  '"^  '"  "  '"P*  '"""•  ««k  3  to  4  hours,  instead  as 
Bread  and  coffee. 
Dinner:  Potatoes,  sliced  raw  onions,  bread. 

add"r  mtte^^k^'Tif^^^^Y  "^^^^  K^  ^P*  ^"*^^'  ^P^*"^'^^  ^ith  sugar  and 
aaa  a  little  milk,  or  it  may  be  eaten  cooked  in  salt  water 

Bread  and  coffee. 

Would  you  sav  that  that  is  a  rate  of  relief  per  family  higher  than 
had  ever  before  been  known  in  Fayette  County?  -^      ^  *^'  "*»" 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  absolutely  untrue. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
relief  problem  can  no  longer  be  met  by  loans  or  advances  to  be  de- 
ducted  out  of  highway  funds  as  now  provided  by  the  emergency 
relief  and  construction  act,  or  do  you  believe  that  it  can  be  carried 
on  on  that  basis  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  can  not  be  carried  on  much  longer,  Senator 
1  was  speaking  to  a  representative  of  a  relief  organization  in 
Pennsylvania  recently,  and  he  told  me  that,  as  regards  people  re- 
ceiving a  maximum  of  $20  per  month  under  the  State  fund  for  relief 
the  families  were  now  showing  up  as  having  contracted  scurvy  and 
various  other  diseases  through  malnutrition  and  I  know  from  the 
pooled  fund  that  the  maximum  which  is  allowed  is  $20  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  describe  in  more  detail  what  is  occurring 
in  these  isolated  mining  conmiunities  where  mine  operation  has  been 
suspended  ? 

Mr.  I^nnedt.  Well,  I  could  best  describe  it  by  saying  that  it  is 
just  a  sort  of  subdued  rebellion.  People  are  underfed  and  under- 
nourished.   They  seem  to  have  lost  hope. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  opportunity  for  the  people  to  mi- 
grate out  of  those  communities? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Not  very  often,  Senator.  As  a  nile,  for  miles  sur- 
rounding the  mining  sections  we  have  nothing  but  abandoned  mines. 
There  are  some  few  sections  where  they  have  a  few  silk  mills,  but 
that  is  practically  all.    There  is  no  other  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  true  that  in  those  communities  there  are  no 
local  resources  for  relief? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Absolutely  no  resources;  in  fact,  the  coal  operators 
are  almost  as  poor  as  the  miners  in  some  of  the  sections.  As  the 
result  of  their  policy  to  try  to  operate  nonunion  and  destroy  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  they  have  destroyed  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  children  of 
the  miners  in  these  communities? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  In  some  sections,  even  in  an  enlightened  State  such 
as  Indiana,  our  people  report  that  hundreds  of  children  in  the  min- 
ing sections  are  unable  to  go  to  school  through  lack  of  clothing  and 
proper  food  and  that  is  more  pronounced  in  the  southern  coal  pro- 
ducing States  and  in  the  nonunion  counties  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  do  not  know  what  effect  it  is  going  to  have  on  the  children. 
They  will  feel  it  10  years  from  now  as  the  result  of  this  malnutrition 
and  undernourishment. 


The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  have  been  act- 
ing in  an  official  capacity  in  Pennsylvania  in  connection  with  unem- 
ployment relief. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Welfare  Com- 
mission, and  we  get  reports  from  practically  every  section  of  the 
State  on  the  exact  situation. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  was  told  yesterday  that  the  State 
organizations  preferred  to  have  money  given  out  by  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  in  amounts  sufficient  to  carry  them 
only  for  a  month  or  two  months.  That  is  contrary  to  testimony 
received  previously  that  this  doling  out  of  money  for  short  periods 
of  time  demoralizes  relief  activities,  prevents  planning  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  works  hardship  upon  those  who  are  on  relief,  since  they 
are  constantly  in  fear  of  being  cut  off  from  the  meager  relief  that 
is  being  provided. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  my  understanding  of  the  situation,  and  we 
have  had  a  number  of  talks  with  the  governor  on  that  very  subject, 
and  that  is  his  understanding.  He  has  been  over  here  several  times 
and  has  been  very  critical  of  the  work  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  in  regard  to  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  you  know,  then,  the  officials  in  Penn- 
sylvania are  not  enamored  of  the  plan  of  doling  out  the  relief  for 
short  periods,  making  it  necessary  to  constantly  readjust  the  relief 
plans  in  the  States? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  They  are  not,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  further  conmient  you  care  to  make  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  have  not  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Kennedy  is  printed  in  full,  as 
follows :) 

Iluwois  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

.,     _,  ,^  Chicago,  III.,  December  30,  1932. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kennedy, 

Secret arv-Treasurer  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Deab  Brother  Kennedy:  I  am  submitting  the  following  material  and  esti- 
mates concerning  the  future  needs  for  relief  in  Illinois  for  your  use  in  a  state- 
ment which.  I  understand,  you  are  scheduled  to  make  in  sui)port  of  proposed 
Federal  relief  measures  now  pending  in  Congress.  The  material  which  is 
presented  below,  I  believe  to  be  dependable,  and  the  estimates  which  are  pre- 
sented are  believed  to  be  conservative. 

According  to  estimates  prepared  by  the  statistical  department  of  the  Illinois 
Emergency  Relief  Commission,  based  on  the  Federal  censuses  of  unemployment 
and  on  the  employment  indices  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Research  of 
^^  r'^Partment  of  Labor,  State  of  Illinois,  there  were,  in  October,  1932,  between 
< 50,000  and  800.000  unemployed  workers  in  Chicago  alone;  and  between  1300  000 
and  1,400,000  unemployed  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  These  workers  made  up  half 
(approximately)  the  total  gainful  workers  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  more  than 
two-fifths  of  the  total  number  of  gainful  workers  in  the  State.  Since  employ- 
ment has  decreased  somewhat  since  this  estunate  was  prepared,  it  is  probably 
?^^^^^  ^^"*  *^®**®  ®^^  °°^  ^^^^  800,000  unemployed  in  Chicago  and  over 
1.400,000  unemployed  in  Illinois.  The  prospect  is,  of  course,  that  the  number  of 
unemployed  will  be  considerably  greater  before  spring. 

At  the  present  date,  outside  assistance  in  providing  relief  has  been  required 
by  64  counties,  in  which  resided,  in  1930,  91  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
State.  The  number  of  families  partly  or  wholly  dependent  upon  relief  from  out- 
side the  county,  in  January,  1933,  will  be  in  excess  of  250,000.  Of  these,  it  has 
been  roughly  estimated,  187,000  will  be  in  Cook  County,  and  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  Federal  reUef  funds.    In  addition,  it  is  probable  that  more  than 
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co„ntterrr™ent  mo.  hs  (T^  SZ^Zt^'T^^^  assistance  In  down-state 
been  ablfi  t..  m^t  thLi^  vf  „!,  ^  October)  since  a  number  of  counties  have 

by  rJ^ntlv  m,?hnH,iH  .  "f-^  "^^^  "^^  "^  •"  ""«*"•  wtor  fuel  tax  funds,  and 
.%cKs^irof"t^''le^°s"at;rl"'''  "'  "  ''*""  °'  "'«'^"'«°°  «■""''«<>  "^  *•>« 
Since  it  appears  probable  that  fewer  than  half  of  the  families  in  Took  Ponnfv 
which  are  affected  by  the  total  unemployment  of  one  or  Zre  of  "h^^^^ 
are  now  receiving  relief;  and,  since  many  of  the  families  now  Uving  on  sa^inS' 
borrowed  funds,  etc..  can  be  expected  to  exhaust  such  priv  atl  resources  a^timB 
goes  on  it  seems  almost  certain  that  there  will  be  great  increases^S  the  mimSr 
of  families  dependent  on  relief  in  the  coming  monthl      '"'''^^*^^*  *°  ^^^  ""°^'**^'^ 

iQ?Q  K^/ K^  ''^^^  1^  ^^^  ^***^  <^^  "'i»^*«  for  the  i>eriod  January  1,  to  July  1 
S  Thfn  $4S5S>'(S^'"  n/'?.^  ''"  ^"'^tomary  sources,  will  probaliy'  amount  to 
So^aTJiS  Zfu^'^'-  ^^,  ^^^^  amount,  it  is  estimated  that  approximately 
fn  "t'^H^n  i  .^  '^"ir^^  ^^"''^  ^^""^y'  »°d  somewhat  more  than  $6,000,000 
Lubmfffp7irfhi^hi'T"f  • .  ^^"""^  ^^stimates  have  been  based  on  the  material 
«ron     n  ?ft\  i?fJ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^"^"^^'^  Emergency  Relief  Commls- 

ronntv'fi?\i  .r  ^i°^  additions  for  rents  amounting  to  $5,000,000  for  Cook 
d.?H^/I  "^  entire  6-month  period,  and  $800,000  for  the  do^vn-state  counties 
during  the  same  period.  ^  «u  *ua 

tnrii  Sl^V^^M  ''^^^«'  *b^  General  Assembly  of  Illinois  (the  State  legisla- 
n?  m^«L  recently  passed  several  acts  which  will  yield  very  uncertain  amounts 
«L^T^*         f  ^^^^^Vi?  enactments  of  the  fourth  special  session  of  the  fifty- 

tamJ^t  fH^rf/''\-T"'^V'  ""'"l  P'^*'^^^^  ^"«»^1«  ^^™«  «'  the  down-state  counties 
IL^^I  ""^^1^^  "^^^''^'  ""^^^^  constitutional,  economic,  or  other  factors  pre- 

Hon  ,«*t».r''*'^''^J  operation  of  the  intended  measures.  I  beUeve  the  situa^ 
tion  in  this  respect  is  extremely  doubtful. 

««^°*^J^^^  ^^^/i^7'  however,  it  is  apparent  that  the  legislation  which  has  been 
enacted,  even  if  It  is  all  effective,  will  be  very  inadequate     House  bill  No   11 

nn.T'i'iH^"^^'^'^"  ^r"^^  «^  $17,000,000^of  LnrwhichTpUenny  can 
?frL^?  ^i?-  e^^P^to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Con>oration.    The  Recou 

!ssSf  Unde? 'i^n^/lTn*  v^"  ^'  ^^'^""^^^  *«^^"  **>«"t  $6,000,000  of  this  bond 
issue  Under  Senate  bill  N«>.  4.  as  enacted,  it  is  improbable  that  the  county 
will  be  able  to  issue  relief  bonds  amounting  to  more  than  $12^000  (KX)    aTdi^ 

Pri?^'?hronL''rhH"'".  '^''  "^'"  '''''  «°^^""^  ^^"^^  ^  sold  araTasonable 
?^^     n  ^^u^**^.  customary  commercial  channels.    House  bill  No   24    as  en- 

probablj  raise  for  relief  not  more  than  $4,000,000.  This  law  however  Ir 
regarded  by  county  boards  throughout  the  State  as  impracticable      ''^'^^^^''   ** 

State  ^t'af  on  ZtT.^!J^^  ^^T^^  assembly  are  urging  the  imposition  of  a 
&tate  tax  on  retail  sales  to  raise  monev  for  relief  Durnoses     It  U  nnt  vJf 

iZ""^  i'"''^'  .\?^K^^"  l>e  imposed,  and  it  *is  by  no  ineansTrtain  that  tSe  sug 

fran'^safeloTmotor^^fn^?-  h''  ^  ^  ^'^  ^^  ^^  ^«  ^^^^^^  «"  retail  sales  (ofhTr 
1    10QQ   ff  i  K  u/"^.^^'  however,  early  enough  to  become  effective  on  March 

Ls^amount^  of  ^«V|r^^^  ^l^  ^/"  ^*«**^'  ^^^  J^^'^  1'  1»33,  not  nio?e  tha^a 
^ith%rs"ta^Vtlfe^''cirssio?'^  ''  ''^  """^^^  ^'  statisticians  connected 

Fraternally  yours, 

Victor  A.  Olandeb,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

STAraiENT  OF  WALTEE  WEST,  EXECUTIVE  SECEETAKY  AMEEI- 
CAK  ASSOCIATIOir  OF  SOCIAL  WOEKEES,  NEW  YOEK  CITY 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  West,  wiU  you  give  your  full  name  and  posi- 
tion to  the  reporter?  * 

Mr.  West.  My  name  is  Walter  West.    I  am  secretary    of    the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers 
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The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  briefly  your  experience  and  train- 
ing in  this  field  ? 

Mr.  West.  My  first  experience  in  social  work  was  in  disaster 
relief  for  the  Red  Cross  in  1919,  and  I  became  after  that,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  disaster  relief  department  of  the  northern  division  of  the 
Red  Cross,  and  then  I  took  a  position  with  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  and  Community  Chests  in  Minneapolis.  Then  I  became 
secretary  of  the  Family  Welfare  Society,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
then  I  went  on  the  staff  of  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of 
America,  and  since  1927  I  have  been  in  my  present  position. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  briefly  what  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers  is  ? 

Mr.  West.  It  is  an  organization  of  about  6,000  of  the  social 
workers  who  are  employed  by  public  and  private  agencies  through- 
out the  country.  Its  purpose  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  work  of  the 
social  workers,  to  secure  a  better  training  for  those  that  are  in  posi- 
tions and  better-trained  workers,  and  try  to  make  their  work  more 
effective  and  generally  more  useful  to  their  communities. 

We  require  certain  educa^tional  and  experience  qualifications  for 
membership  in  our  association,  thereby  setting  up  the  only  real  defi- 
nition of  competence,  you  might  say,  for  the  trained  workers  in  that 
field. 

The  Chairman.  You  testified  before  this  committee  some  13 
months  ago  when  we  had  legislation  of  a  similar  character  under 
consideration.  The  committee  would  be  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  West, 
if  you  would  present  to  the  committee,  in  your  own  way,  informa- 
tion of  a  similar  character  to  that  which  you  gave  us  previously, 
and  any  additional  information  which  you  feel  would  be  helpful  to 
the  committee  in  the  consideration  of  the  general  subject  of  unem- 
ployment relief. 

Mr.  West.  Thank  you.  Senator.  I  might  say  one  more  word  about 
social  workers,  and  that  is,  while  they  occupy  very  many  different 
kinds  of  jobs  throughout  the  country,  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any 
other  occupational  group  or  anjr  other  group  of  people  that  you  could 
get  together  in  any  one  association  which  has  been  so  close  to  the 
problems  and  the  tragedies  of  the  unemployed  people  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  last  few  years. 

The  Chairman.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  they  have  been  in  the 
front  line  trenches  in  the  losing  battle  against  destitution  in  the 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  West.  That  is  quite  so.  Sometime,  Senator,  I  wish  that  it 
were  possible  for  many  of  the  other  persons  in  positions  of  respon- 
sibility to  have  to  deal  directly  with  the  particular  family  and 
individual  problems  that  come  to  the  sgcial  workers.  At  a  little 
later  time  this  morning  I  would  like  to  mention  the  difficulties  we 
have  in  making  estimates  and  getting  adequate  estimates,  but  at 
this  time  I  think  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  provision  for  the  needs  of  the  unemployed  has  been 
so  hopelessly  inadequate  during  the  last  two  years  has  been  the 
inability  of  the  human  mind  to  conceive  suffering  in  quantity. 

You  hardly  conceive  of  any  more  suffering  when  you  think  of  a 
thousand  people  than  you  do  when  you  think  of  one  person  suffering; 
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less  perhaps,  because  you  can  not  think  of  suffering  as  anything  but  a 
personal  matter.  j        g         a 

The  Chairman.  It  is  somewhat  aJdn  to  the  casualty  lists  during 
the  war,  is  it  not  ?  ^  fs 

Mr.  West.  Yes ;  I  think  if  it  were  possible  to  get  a  total  of  the  dis- 
asters that  are  happening  to  the  clients  of  the  groups  of  social 
workers  during  any  one  day  of  this  depression— if  you  could  add  up 
the  sense  of  defeat,  the  sense  of  failure,  the  actual  physical  separa- 
tions of  families  and  the  actual  hunger  of  people  who  are  not  ade- 
ouately  fed  and  all  the  psychological  results  of  what  is  happening  to 
thera~if  you  could  only  add  those  up  in  some  way,  it  would  be  as 
effective  as  if  you  cou  d  add  up  the  death  agonies,  and  make  any  one 
person  f^l  those  death  agonies  of  all  the  people  killed  in  a  battle  on 
any  one  day.  It  is  a  terrific  effect^this  effect  of  defeat  and  failure 
and  sense  of  incapacity  to  go  on  with  the  responsibilities  that  have 
been  imposed  on  them,  those  responsibilities  being  so  frequently  in 
the  tangible  form  of  a  family  that  they  can  not  do  anything  for,  day 
atter  day  No  one  consciousness  can  appreciate  these  things  in 
terms  of  these  millions  of  families  that  we  have  to  talk  about. 

I  beheve  that  the  social  workers  are  generally  in  more  of  a  protest- 
mg  mood  for  the  reason  they  are  so  close  to  this. 

I  have  been  listening  to  this  testimony.  Senator,  and  at  the  pos- 
sible cost  of  some  repetition,  I  would  like  to  pick  out  a  few  of  the 
things  which,  it  seems  to  me,  outline  this  picture  and  need  very  much 
4Ju^^      the  emphasis  that  can  be  given  them. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 
Mr.  West.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  this  problem  is  un- 
behevably  huge  and  acute.    We  could  not  have  imagined  this  situ- 
ation if  it  had  not  come  on  us  unawares  and  without  our  realiza- 
mg  how  fast  It  was  growing  and  without  our  realizing  how  severely 
It  was  affecting  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  not  reliable  estimates,  unfortunately,  concerning  the 
number  of  the  unemployed  in  this  country.  We  have  no  system  by 
which  we  can  determine  the  fluctuations  in  employment  and  unem- 
ployment.    The  same  thing  is  true  with  respect  to  relief. 

±Jut  it  is  possible  to  make  some  estimates,  I  believe,  and  my 
estimates  would  be  supported  by  those  of  some  of  your  previous 
witnesses.  My  estimate  would  be  that  we  are  to-day  attempting  t^ 
meet  the  needs  of  approximately  three  to  three  and  one-half  million 
f  ami  les  m  the  United  States.  I  would  like  to  say  a  little  more  about 
but  are  not"       ^^^^^^  *^  *^^^  ^^^°^  ^®  probably  ought  to  be  aiding 

It  is  possible  to  estimate  that  in  these  families  there  are  probablv 

between  12,000,000  and  15,000,000  people.  prooaoiy 

I  understood  Mr.  Croxton,  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 

I^tl^h  V^l  *^l^  "^  i?Ti°^!"'  according  to  their  estimates,  olie- 
seventh  of  what  he  called  family  units  in  the  areas  in  which  they 
are  operating—the  red  areas  on  his  map-^r  a  total  of  2^93,376 
families  were  m  need  m  the  month  of  November,  1932.  I  also  under- 
stood him  to  say  that  in  November  1,833,893  such  family  units  were 
helped.  The  difference  amounts  to  459,483  family  units  which  were 
reported  as  m  need  m  November  but  were  receivmg  no  help. 
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Those  figures  come  fairly  close  to  the  general  estimates  of  social 
workers,  so  that  we  may  take  them  as  a  background  of  what  we  have 
to  deal  with  this  year. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  for  us  to  understand,  too,  that  the 
needs  of  the^e  people  are  going  continually  to  increase. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  that,  Mr.  West? 

Mr.  West.  I  mean  the  longer  this  depression  lasts  the  more  the 
needs  of  the  unemployed  are  going  to  be — the  greater  they  are  going 
to  be,  and  I  think  there  are  two  general  points  which  can  be  cited  in 
that  connection. 

The  first  is  that  the  total  number  of  families  needing  relief  is 
nowhere  near  the  generally  accepted  estimate  of  the  unemployed. 
A  person  does  not  get  relief  in  our  country  when  he  becomes  unem- 
ployed. There  are  no  benefits  for  which  he  can  apply.  He  uses  his 
own  resources — and  by  resources  I  mean  those  which  are  tangible, 
such  as  bank  accounts,  if  he  has  any — and  he  then  uses  his  intangible 
resources ;  that  is,  his  credit  and  the  kindness  of  his  neighbors,  land- 
lord, grocer,  and  various  other  people  with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  and 
he  crowds  up  with  his  relatives,  a  source  of  a  very  great  many  serious 
behavior  and  psychological  problems,  by  the  way.  In  many  other 
ways  he  postpones  for  a  long  time  the  interval  between  the  time  when 
his  income  stops  and  the  time  when  he  becomes  an  applicant  for  relief. 
It  is  not  as  long  as  it  might  be,  because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  a 
great  many  people  who  are  now  on  the  relief  lists  whose  incomes 
were  very  small  before  this  depression  and  whose  resources  were, 
therefore,  not  very  plentiful.  As  their  own  resources  are  used  up, 
I'elief  becomes  necessary. 

Of  course,  when  the  applicant  first  comes  for  relief,  he  may  still 
have  some  resources.  Relief  is  usually  somewhat  supplemental  to 
other  resources.  It  is  not  always  supplemental  in  each  instance,  but 
always  supplemental  at  some  stages.  Gradually,  however,  it  must 
become  more  complete,  as  the  individual's  remaining  resources  are 
used  up. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  mean,  for  instance,  that  they  have 
some  clothing  left  when  they  come  to  the  relief  agency  ? 

Mr.  West.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  time  goes  on  that  clothing  wears  out,  the 
shoes  wear  out,  and  the  family  then  is  in  need  of  clothing,  but  ap- 
parently very  little  of  it  is  being  supplied,  if  we  take  Miss  Abbott's 
figures,  for  instance,  showing  the  percentage  of  relief  in  Cook  County 
that  is  going  for  clothing  and  for  shoes — 95  per  cent  of  it,  as  I 
remember,  is  going  for  food. 

Mr.  West.  I  think  your  analysis  is  correct  and  there  are  many 
other  ways  in  which  those  increasing  needs  are  felt.  A  person  may 
still  have  some  credit  with  the  landlord  or  may  be  able  to  impose  on 
the  landlord  somewhat  longer,  so  that  his  rent  problem  is  not 
immediate.  He  may  have  to  come  for  food,  but  not  at  first  for  the 
other  things  that  he  may  need  soon  afterwards. 

But  as  I  would  like  to  show  a  little  later,  the  amounts  on  which 
we  are  asking  people  to  live  now  can  not  provide  the  absolutely  un- 
escapable  essentials  of  family  life,  or  of  individual  life,  and  for  that 
reason  the  amounts  are  bound  to  increase  as  we  continue  this  experi- 
nient.    Somebody  called  it  here  a  great  biological  experiment.    It  is 
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also  a  psychological  experiment,  and  a  social  experiment.  It  is  an 
experiment  that  we  had  better  watch  with  very  great  concern.  We 
may  get  to  a  point  where  a  great  many  of  our  people  will  be  too 
hungry  to  protest  and  will  have  arrived  at  a  point  at  which  the  best 
they  can  do  is  sit  on  a  curbstone  under  the     L  "  and  try  to  forget. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  a  few  ways  in  which  this  country  has  been 
unprepared  for  this  immense  relief  problem,  which  have  a  bearing 
on  your  measure. 

The  figures  and  studies  of  relief  and  relief  operations  which  were 
started  some  years  ago  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  which 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  Children's  Bureau  are  among  the  most 
important  advances  that  we  have  made  with  respect  to  the  relief 
problem.  They  throw  almost  the  only  authentic  light  that  we  have 
on  the  problem  as  a  whole. 

But,  of  course,  those  figures  represent  the  reports  from  only  a 
comparatively  few  centers,  mostly  urban  centers,  where  relief  opera- 
tions were  stabilized  and  well  organized,  though  they  have  been  of 
tremendous  value. 

Apart  from  that,  however,  practically  nothing  has  been  known 
about  the  relief  problem.  One  of  the  worst  features  of  it  is  that 
the  rural  areas  and  the  small  cities,  where  these  programs  were  not 
well  organized,  have  had  no  voice  lifted  in  their  behalf  at  all.  That 
left  out  of  consideration  a  verv  large  part  of  the  whole  relief 
problem  until  it  became  extremely  serious.  Relief  has  just  started 
in  some  parts  of  the  country — another  reason  why  the  known  needs 
during  the  coming  year  will  increase. 

Though  we  talk  about  State  obligations,  until  a  year  ago  practically 
no  State  in  these  United  States  had  ever  carried  on  state-wide  relief 
operations.  The  exceptions  that  I  know  of  are  cases  of  disasters 
when  certain  areas  were  affected  and  operations  were  carried  on,  but 
frequently  those  were  carried  out  not  by  State  official  agencies  prop- 
erly organized  and  ready  to  function  in  a  situation  like  this,  but  by 
outside  agencies  like  the  Red  Cross. 

The  Chairman.  And  which  were  temporary  in  character? 

Mr.  West.  Yes,  sir ;  and  then  dissolved  when  it  was  over.  So,  we 
are  dealing  with  a  problem  of  this  vastness  and  this  intensity — and 
this  delicateness,  because  it  involves  all  the  human  feelings  of  mil- 
lions of  people — without  any  understanding  of  what  the  problem 
really  is. 

Even  in  our  big  cities  all  our  relief  programs  were  gauged  to  an 
entirely  different  problem.  When  we  talked  about  relief  prior  to 
1929  and  of  relief  agencies  we  were  talking  about  agencies  which 
were  giving  relief  as  a  part  of  a  progam  of,  we  used  to  say,  rehabili- 
tation of  families  that  had  been  sufferers  from  social  maladjust- 
ments. We  did  not  know  about  great  mass-feeding  programs  at  all 
or  great  mass  health  programs.  We  were  not  talking  about  that 
when  we  talked  about  relief,  and  except  that  the  actual  operation  of 
giving  relief  involves  many  of  the  same  requirements  and  involves 
the  knowledge  that  is  acquired  by  people  who  handle  relief,  they 
are  hardly  related — those  two  types  of  oj^erations — because  from 
the  point  of  view  of  budgets,  of  estimates  oi  the  extent  and  amounts 
of  money  involved,  tliey  ai-e  very  different. 


We  had  had  some  disaster  relief  experience  which  we  applied  and 
that  we  are  applying  now,  unfortunately.  Our  disaster  programs 
were  proper  following  a  tornado,  or  fire,  are  flood.  We  had  learned 
to  bring  in  supplies  and  hand  them  out,  register  the  afflicted  and 
the  persons  who  had  been  dispossessed,  and  we  have  been  able  to  apply 
those  systems  quite  adequately  in  particular  local  places.  But  those 
systems  of  relief  are  not  the  kind  to  meet  the  needs  of  families  which 
have  to  be  relieved  month  after  month  and  year  after  year. 

We  have  made  it  necessary  for  those  families  to  live  on  inadequate 
food  allowances  on  which  they  might  be  able  to  live  reasonably  well 
for  a  week  or  two,  but  without  the  variety  that  is  absolutely  neces* 
sary  in  a  year's  or  a  month's  diet.  We  have  left  them  every  month 
with  uncertainty  and  a  fear  of  being  dispossessed.  We  have  given 
little  clothing,  although  we  always  provide  clothing  in  disasters.  We 
do  not  provide  clothing  or  medical  care  through  a  central  relief 
agencjr,  although  we  give  it  in  disasters.  We  are  cutting  off  lights 
and  giving  inadequate  heat.  Our  relief  programs  are  not  even 
as  adequate  now  as  in  any  disaster  relief  program  of  which  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  or  not  true  concerning  the  standards 
which  prevailed  when  the  relief  agencies  were  dealing  primarily 
with  the  maladjusted  and  ne'er-do-well  ?  In  other  words,  have  those 
standards  likewise  been  reduced  ? 

Mr.  West.  I  might  say  that  a  good  many  of  those  operations  have 
had  to  cease  for  the  reason  that  in  most  of  the  communities  the 
agencies  which  had  been  dealing  with  those  problems  were  the  only 
ones  which  could  be  stretched  out  and  spread  over  to  take  care  of  the 
new  problems.  In  many  cases  their  own  operations  have  ceased,  but 
as  to  the  difference  of  standards 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  West.  We  do  not  even  approach  the  standards  of  care  which 
were  being  provided  to  maladjusted  families  before  the  depression 

ih.  vJ''?^f''}''f^^^I  '^''?'^^'  ^^  '^  ^  ^^^^  statement  to  say  that 
the  relief  standards  for  American  famihes  which  heretofore  have 
been  self-supporting  and  mdependent  are  below  those  which  were 
customary  and  accepted  for  the  care  of  the  maladjusted  or  the  n7er! 
do- well  prior  to  this  economic  breakdown « 

Mr.  West.  I  would  say,  without  qualification,  that  our  standards 
arenowhere  near  as  adequate  as  they  were  at  the  time  you  mentioned 

We  must  bear  m  mind  that  when  these  agencies  were  so  deXng 

It  w«nt  r^fe^t"^.'''^^'!"'  *^**^^  *  ^^^y  P^^  ^«^d,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  quibble  about  our  interpretation. 

They  were  not  all  unworthy  families  or  bad  families.  All  had 
possibilities.  The  point  was  that  they  were  affected  by  one  or 
another  social  disaster  and  there  were  both  strengths  and  weaknesses 
m  all  those  families.  We  had  hopes  of  being  able  to  work  with  them 
and  sometimes,  m  connection  with  whatever  program  we  had,  we 
o!t      ^""^  ""^Vf^V  ^""^  *^"^^  families  were  encouraged  to  work  and 

w  '  T^  u^""/^^!  ^?^  .'"""'^  '''^^'^^-  ^Vh^^  ^^  did  ^as  to  contribute 
toward  a  budget  which  was  worked  out  between  the  society  and  the 
family  with  an  understanding  of  how  it  was  going  to  operate  in  the 
attempt  to  get  over  the  family's  affliction  and  tEose  budgets  were 
always  under  pressure,  because  you  never  were  able  to  get  all  the 
relief  that  you  needed  or  felt  was  wanted.    Even  so  tho!e  budget^ 
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would  run  as  high  as  $80,  $90,  $100,  or  $120  per  month  in  particular 
situations,  in  very  large  families  and  where  special  needs  were 
required. 

The  Chairman.  The  comparison  between  the  relief  standards  pro- 
vided for  a  family,  let  us  say,  in  1928  or  1929— a  maladjusted  fam- 
ily— when  the  agency  was  attempting  a  rehabilitation  of  the  family, 
and  the  standards  being  provided  for  millions  of  persons  thrown  out 
of  work  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  seems  to  me  to  be  this ;  In 
the  former  instance,  what  was  attempted  was  a  rehabilitation  of  that 
family  and  a  preparation  for  it  to  resume  its  independent  place  in 
society.  The  budget  provided  at  that  time  for  such  a  family  has 
been  substantially  reduced,  and  that  to-day  millions  of  persons  in 
the  United  States  are  bein^  given  relief  on  a  basis  drastically  lower 
than  that  which  was  considered  necessary  if  a  family  was  to  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  rehabilitate  itself  and  find  its  place  as  independent 
unit. 

Mr.  West.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  In  looking  into  the  future  effect  of  these  inade- 
quate standards  is  it  not  important  to  make  an  attempt  to  consider 
the  disastrous  consequences  which  may  occur  as  the  result  of  put- 
ting ten  or  fifteen  million  people  on  a  basis  for  a  period  of  several 
years  which  would  have  been  considered  woefully  inadequate  for 
families  in  1929  or  1928? 

Mr.  West.  It  certainly  would,  and  if  there  is  anything  that  we 
can  do  to  show  what  those  consequences  are  we  should  certainly 
attempt  to  do  it. 

There  again  you  get  into  the  difficulty  of  adding  up  the  things 
that  are  happening  to  the  people,  but  we  may  simply  say  that  m 
health,  in  behavior,  in  every  element  of  stable  and  good  citizenship 
we  are  losing  and  building  up  for  ourselves  untold  trouble  for  the 
future  by  the  methods  we  are  using  now. 

I  could  give  you  just  a  few  figures.  Senator,  that  will  illustrate 
somewhat  the  difference  between  this  old  budget  plan  of  relief  and 
what  we  are  doin^  now.  I  have  before  me  one  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  monthly  tabulations  for  the  month  of  October,  1930. 

I  would  like  to  say,  of  course,  there  had  been  an  awful  stretch  on 
the  relief  operations  by  that  time,  but  even  so  the  per  capita — that 
is,  the  per  family — allowance  cases  received  such  amounts  during 
that  month  as  these : 

New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 

The  Chairman.  Per  month  ? 

Mr.  West.  Yes.  That  is  the  per  family  relief.  That  was  all  con- 
tributory, you  understand.  They  did  not  give  on  a  budget  of  $45, 
but  that  was  the  amount  put  into  the  family  in  addition  to  what  the 
family  had  or  earned  or  was  able  to  get  some  way  to  meet  its  own 
needs.  I  read  down  the  list  of  all  these  other  agencies — $53,  $56, 
$54,  $27,  $36,  $43,  $55,  $61,  and  so  forth. 

The  difference  in  these  amounts  is  not  altogether  a  difference  in 
standards.  It  is  partly  that  some  of  these  agencies  had  compart- 
mental  jobs,  and  contributed  in  different  ways,  perhaps,  to  the 
general  family  relief  programs. 


Here  is  another  illustration :  In  the  month  of  November,  1932,  for 
which  I  have  just  been  handed  some  of  the  Children  Bureaus 
average  figures  for  that  month,  I  find  that  relief  to  the  unemployment 
families  generally  has  risen  in  November  over  October  per  family, 
and  the  total  amount  is  $20.57  per  family.  ^  c^^  n- 

Now,  that  is  an  increase  over  the  previous  month  of  $2.0<.  In 
October  it  was  $18.50,  as  testified  previously  by  Miss  Winslow.  You 
can  contrast  that  with  these  figures  I  gave  you  of  the  supplemental 
relief  of  the  allowance  cases  two  years  prior  to  that.  Also  bear  in 
mind  that  this  relief  is  expected  to  cover  much  more  completely  the 
needs  of  the  family  than  relief  did  in  1930. 

The  mothers'  pension  or  mothers'  aid  figure  for  the  month  of 
November  is  $43.79  per  family.  These  mothers'  pensions  are  being 
given  on  the  same  basis  as  that  old  relief ;  that  is  the  Government 
had  undertaken  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  keeping  the  father- 
less family  on  a  living  budget  and  the  average  there,  in  addition  to 
whatever  those  families  have  or  earn,  at  the  present  time  is  $43.79 

per  month.  ,,     ^ 

The  Chairman.  These  figures  do  not  seem  to  bear  out  Mr.  Crox- 
ton's  statement  yesterday  that  in  most  organized  localities  the  rate — 
that  is,  the  rate  of  relief  per  family— has  been  increased  decidedly. 

Mr.  West.  I  thought  he  misspoke  himself,  Senator.  I  can  not 
understand  what  he  meant.    It  is  quite  the  contrary. 

Let  me  add  one  more  comparison  there.  We  have,  as  you  know, 
in  the  last  few  years  adopted  State  programs  for  old-age  pensions. 
These  have  been  adopted  on  the  theory  that  this  is  a  governmental 
obligation  rather  than  despised  relief.  We  find  that  for  the  month 
of  November  the  old-age  pension  average  is  $25.97,  and  that  is  for 
a  single  person  in  most  every  case.  Compare  that  with  the  figure 
of  $20.57,  the  unemployment  relief  average  for  a  whole  family, 
whatever  its  size.  In  many  cases  the  limit  is,  as  you  know,  set  at  $3, 
$4,  and  $5  a  week  and  sometimes  less.  As  Mr.  Lurie  reported,  we 
have  a  State  in  the  Southeast  where  the  regular  scale  of  relief  is  $5 
per  month.    That  is  $60  a  year. 

We  used  to  have  a  theory  in  this  country  that  the  standards  of 
living  should  be  high.  We  were  trying  to  push  them  up  and 
we  were  boasting  of  them.  It  seems  to  me  now  that  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  see  how  low  we  can  set  standards  on  which  people 
can  exist,  and  again  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  we  have 
any  idea  what  the  costs  are  that  we  will  have  to  pay  for  this  social 
experiment. 

I  would  like  to  refer,  without  going  much  further  than  that,  to 
one  other  point  which  has  been  very  difficult  in  this  situation — ^the 
fear  of  relief.     It  is  traditional  in  this  country.     We  have  been 

fuided  by  the  fear  that  some  people  might  be  encouraged  to  lean  too 
eavily  on  the  public  or  on  some  agency  if  they  get  relief.  To  avoid 
that  we  have  rather  blindly  put  millions  of  people  through  terrible 
experiences,  apparently  as  the  result  of  that  fear,  because  we  have 
not  been  willing  to  grant  relief  adequately. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  in  the  rather  general  policy  of  forc- 
ing a  family  to  sacrifice  its  tangible  and  intangible  resources  befoi-e 
it  is  eligible  for  relief  ? 
Mr.  West.  Exactly. 
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,..31  I  '^'?'*'"*-  ?"  "Pym'nd,  that  is  one  of  the  most  harrowinjr 
psychological  aspects  of  the  whole  situation-that  millions  of  fam- 

ifft;*-  ""%  ^T^^'  ""?''''»  ^y  '"<«^*1>'  through  a  slow  process  of 
tlllA    J  t«*e  .their  entire  savings,  their  other  resources,  and  the 

strinrtn^^f*'*  ^'"l^-  ***  *^*  ^'T '^  ^''^  ^^^y-  "»*"  fi«»»y  they  T^ 

stripped  of  everything.    In  the  meantime  they  have  had  to  humiliate 

FinX  «L^^.K  'k"«  '^'  ''"i"^^^'  *J»«  ^''^«'''  ""d  the  landlordL 
1-  inally  after  they  have  gone  through  this  harrowing  psychological 
experience  they  then  become  eligible  to  come  to  a  public  or  private 
agency  and  receive  a  woefully  and  disgracefully  low  amount  of  food 

is  Srhl^fttl™';  !f  *^'«=tjy.^l»«t  I  did  refer  to  and  I  think  that 
to^„v  „c  ;*  1  *  «^«'V*"'«''^»'g  «sP«ct  of  our  whole  social  situation 

to-day  as  it  envelops  the  country. 

worker  ^h^t'^<^''^rt'^^'  taking  your  long  experience  as  a  social 
^I»  j'k    lu-       ^'^®**  ?''*^  long-time  problems  of  rehabilitation  been 

M  w^  *'*'^  P'""*'**^  ">  ^^^^  millions  of  families  ? 
c«t^H'winf'^/''^Ki  <=«'^'n!y  have  been,  and  they  are  the  compli- 
cated kind  of  problems  which  it  costs  tremendously  to  try  to  deal 
with  afterwards  and  which,  if  not  dealt  with,  bring  vS  s^rio^ 
iTltZrT'V^'''^  '°  institutional  care  of  broken^  famTlie^  an? 
nrnwl=^  direction,  in  penal-institution  care  for  all  the  behavior 
problems  developed  m  adults  and  children  caught  in  this  situation 

laJT„  f^/r^ ^  ?u^  *"*'*''•*'■  "^"^  ^'^'<=^  y°"  »nd  I  <=«n  not  calcu- 
rl^,lf    If  It  "Ik*^*  1*?""*^  ""'^  ^"1  *o  '^o^J^  that  is  going  to 

&IKSa'r  oTSi'""  *"•'  *"''  ""^  "»'  ""'jVp.^.h' 

*K^^!  Chairman.  So,  in  other  words,  in  measuring  the  problem 
li^  wh'i^h'tllf  ■"''  T\r*  *"»Jy  h«^«  to  take  into  consideration  th^ 

iolduSj^wVirr  \"^  '''^'""  '^i'?*"  ""  i'nprovement  in  business 
conaitions— which  I  am  not  predicting— and  the  burden  of  relief 
but  we  have  also  to  take  into*^view  the  long-time  Slem  created 

.   Mr  West.  Exactly.    I  want  to  point  out  one  more  thing  that  is 
important  with  respect  to  our  relief  program.    We  have  had  a  Zlff 
plicity  of  agencies.    With  all  due  L^t  to  nly  coUeagues  a^d  to 
the  fine  people  who  have  supported  social  work,  we  have  no  organiza 
tion  adequate  to  deal  with  this  sort  of  thing.    The  reason  isTat  we 
had    developed   a  compartmental   system   of   dealing   with   Mi^f 
What  happens  IS  that  a  pei^on  has  to  stand  in  one  linT  for  work 
phef  an(}  register  again  whenever  a  new  experiment  in  work  S 
^  tried.    Then  he  has  to  stand  in  another  line  to  get  his  home  relief 
That  means  his  food  order,  or  in  some  cases,  he  C  to  go  to  a  com 
missary  and  carry  home  a  basket.    Then  he  has  to  go  somewhere  eke 
to  try  to  get  some  clothing.    Many  times  the  schi?s  pSelS 
so  an  application  has  to  be  made  there  for  shoes.    He  has  to  anX' 
somewhere  else  again  for  another  need.    And  in  all  thk  ti n"e    o? 
couree,  he  has  no  cash  for  the  minor,  but  really  essential   need^  nt 
existence  month  after  month.  "    essential,  needs  of 


Now,  if  there  is  anything  that  will  ever  make  people  beggars  and 
make  tkem  learn  to  lean  on  others,  it  is  this  shopping  around,  this 
having  to  find  out  the  quickest  and  best  and  most  expeditious  way 
to  get  relief  from  all  these  different  lines  and  all  these  different 

ft* 

""  What  I  would  like  to  inject  here,  Senator,  is  a  thing  that  I  under- 
stand is  perhaps  not  a  very  popular  idea,  but  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  some  day  this  country  is  also  going  to  have  to  face  the 
necessity  of  the  administrative  cost  of  a  relief  program.  If  you 
do  not  learn  it  to  start  with,  you  will  learn  it  later. 

Some  confusion  on  this  question  of  administration  arises  because 
we  lump  everything  under  the  term  "  administration.  Now,  we 
do  not  call  a  doctor  or  a  nurse  administration ;  we  do  not  call  a 
teacher  administration.  There  is  administration,  of  course,  m  social- 
work  operation,  but  all  of  that  is  not  administration.  Much  of  it 
is  really  a  service  function,  just  as  a  doctor's  function  is  service  and 
a  nurse's  service  is  a  service,  a  teacher,  and  so  forth.  Many  of  them 
are  functional  services  and  not  administrative.  .  ,     i.      xu 

I  am  not  here,  I  hope  you  will  realize,  to  get  any  jobs  for  the 
members  of  my  association.  They  are  employed  and  they  are  busy, 
but  it  is  just  as  foolish,  it  seems  to  me,  to  attempt  to  escape  the 
necessity  for  these  costs  in  the  total  bill  as  it  is  to  postpone  the  much 
greater  cost  of  social  care  until  the  future.  It  is  foolish  not  to  take 
the  experience  of  those  people  who  have  already  been  familiar  with 

this  type  of  operation.  .        ^  xi.  i.  xu- 

As  I  said  before,  I  think  that  the  great  difficulty  is  not  that  this 
country  is  not  kind-hearted.  I  think  it  is  because  most  people  are 
not  close  enough  to  this  whole  problem  of  relief  and  the  tragic 
consequences  of  unemployment  and  suffering  and  want  and  depleted 
resources  that  are  affecting  practically  all  of  the  unemployed  and 
affecting  a  very  large  part  of  them  to  the  extent  they  have  come  to 

the  relief  lists.  .  ,     ,       .  ^         j.        a    j       u„ 

The  Chairman.  Bo  you  agree  with  the  statement  yesterday  bjr 
Mr  Croxton  that  no  persons  have  gone  hungry,  if  they  made  appli- 
cation, in  the  36  States  covered  by  Reconstruction  Fmajice  Corpora- 

*' Mr.^'wEST.  Oh,  no.  Our  study,  on  which  Mr.  Lurie  reported  here  a 
week  ago,  gave  reports  from  a  number  of  cities  indicating  that  not 
all  of  those  who  had  applied  even  were  being  taken  care  of.  As  i 
understood  then,  Mr.  Croxton's  own  figures  show  there  were  a  very 
large  number  reported  in  need  and  not  receiving  relief  in  the  latest 
month  for  which  he  had  full  figures.  ,     .,,  .  .    vr^™ 

I  believe  Mr.  Hodson  also  made  a  statement  with  respect  to  JNew 
York,  that  there  were  approximately  30,000  families  m  need  of  relief 

and  not  beinff  cared  for.  ,    .  •  ^^  j  v     i.i. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  a  territory  not  being  assisted  by  the 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

Mr  West.  That  is  true.  I  do  not  have  them  with  me,  but  I  know 
in  the  returns  which  have  come  to  our  association,  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  cities  reporting  families  in  need  but  not  provided  for.  If  that 
is  a  point  on  which  you  wish  particular  data  I  can  supply  you  with 
some  examples. 
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The  Chairman.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that  and  insert  it 
in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  information  referred  to  is  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Families  or 
individuals 

San   Francisco l^*  ^ 

Denver nrSSl 

Washington,  D.  C r onAi  SSa 

Lawrence,  Mass ^^Jx'  SCJ 

Dallas  County,  Tex 20. 000 

Houston,  Tex J  JJJJ 

Kanawha  County,  W.  Va f  ")J" 

Ohio  County,  W.  Va ]'^ 

Orleans  Parish,  La *'  ^ 

Waterbury,  Conn **^ 

Mr.  Weot.  The  other  point  I  would  like  to  make  in  that  connec- 
tion again  is  the  fact  that  applying  for  relief  is  made,  in  many 
places,  a  very  difficult  and  last-resort  matter.  So  the  number  who 
have  applied  is  not  a  gauge  of  the  number  that  ought  to  be  taken 

care  of 

Now,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  estimates  of  needs  given  by 
persons  who  are  not  very  close  to  this  situation,  who  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe  the  way  these  expenses  go  and  know  how 
the  families  react— who  are  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  this  whole 
situation  from  top  to  bottom— are  not  likelv  to  be  very  accurate. 
The  further  you  get  from  it  the  less  likely  they  are  to  be  adequate. 
We  might  come  to  the  time  when  those  estimates  would  be  too  big; 
that  is,  if  we  were  getting  out  of  a  situation,  a  person  unfamiliar 
with  it  might  be  basing  his  estimates  on  the  past  and  might  over- 
estimate it,  but  when  you  ar^  getting  into  a  situation  they  are  always 
too  small— far  too  small.  In  the  last  three  years  the  official  estimates 
of  what  was  going  to  be  needed  were  absurdly  low  compared  to  the 
amounts  spent  as  shown  in  reports  a  year  later.        ... 

I  know  of  estimates  last  year  which  indicated  that  this  country 
was  expected  to  spend  as  much  as  $175,000,000  in  1932  for  relief  and 
of  other  estimates  which  even  went  beyond  and  predicted  a  total  of 
$300,000,000  for  relief  from  all  sources.  There  were  few  estimates 
above  that  total  for  1932.  But  you  have  in  your  record  here  esti- 
mates that  we  have  spent  as  high  as  a  billion  dollars.  , 

I  myself,  would  give  a  smaller  estimate,  perhaps  $750,000,000  in 
1932  But  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  our  national  system  and 
our  national  consideration  of  this  whole  problem  has  been  based  on 
estimates  and  opinions  that  have  been  proven  absolutely  inadequate 

and  unreliable  thus  far.  .   i  xv   i.  xv 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  witnesses  have  suggested  that  the  ex- 
penditures for  1933  would  be  around  a  billion  dollars.  Mr.  Groxton 
commented  yesterday  that  the  information  he  had  obtained  from 
contacts  with  the  governors  did  not  indicate  any  such  figure. 

Mr  West.  With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Croxton,  and  also  to  the 
governors  and  their  high  position,  I  do  not  believe  that  most  of 
them  are  very  good  sources  for  estimates  of  relief  needs,  ^ven  it 
only  present  standards  of  relief  are  maintained,  we  will  probably 
spend  about  a  billion  and  a  half  for  relief  in  1933.  ^ 

I  wish  to  refer  to  one  or  two  points  in  that  connection.  One  is 
that  in  the  hearings  before  this  committee  last  year,  Mr.  Walter 
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Gifford,  director  of  the  President's  organization  on  H^employment 
relief  appeared  just  after,  I  believe,  l^fi^g  ^^ecked  with  th^^^^^^ 
representative  of  each  State.    I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  govern- 
ors but  of  the  official  representatives  of  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  people  he  called  up  on  the  long- 
distance telephone  before  he  came  to  the  committee^ 

Mr.  West   Yes;  and  while  he  does  not  make  any  estimate  for  this 
current  winter,  his  statement  as  to  last  winter  was— 

That  a  check  of  the  unemployment  relief  situation  by  States  which  I  have 
^ntt  made  emphasizes  again  the  existence  in  some  parts  of  the  ccwntry  of  great 
hnrd^tns  Sting  from  unemployment.    At  the  same  time  it  indicates  that 
iu\jtt'to  Jettons  by  le^laturlL  in  POssibly  some  four  or  five  instances,  each 
state  will  care  for  Its  own  who  must  have  help  this  winter. 

It  is  true  that  the  States  did  go  through  the  winter  ^^t^^ut  out- 
side help  to  the  local  communities  other  than  that  provided  by  the 
State  governments  themselves.  But  that  help  was  not  adequate^ 
And  I  fail  to  find  any  warning  that  had  come  from  any  of  those 
States  to^he  President's  directo?  which  indicated  that  a  few  months 
later  the  States  would  become  aware  of  *^^«"f ^»g.  ?^Jj„^  *^''' 
their  governments  would  be  applying  for  $143,000,000  in  loans. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  take  a  recess  at  this  time  until 

Q   O  cl Ook  j."t 

(Whereupon,  at  12  o'clodi  noon,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  KECX8S 

The  subcommittee  met  pursuant  to  recess  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 
STATEKEHT  OF  WALTER  WEST— Besnmed 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  West,  when  we  recessed  this  morning  you 
were  in  the  midst  of  your  statement,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  have 
yo^pr^d  now  to  give  us  any  additional  facts  which  you  have  m 

""Mr.  West.  Senator,  I  was  saying  that  I  think  it  is  very  important, 
in  connection  with  planning  any  legislation  or  deter«uning  whether 
or  not  we  need  it,  to  realize  tow  faulty  official  estimates  are  of  future 
needs  in  a  situation  like  this,  in  the  absence  of  rehable  nation-wide 
statistics,  and  in  the  midst  of  growing  needs.  j    i„  +  ™on 

As  I  said  this  morning,  many  of  the  estimates  made  last  year 
evidentlv  give  no  recognition  to  what  was  going  to  happen  within 
the  next  12  months.    I  merely  want  to  add  one  or  two  other  lUus- 

*"  Senator  Bingham  on  February  28  of  last  year  sent  a  telegi^m  to 
each  of  the  governors  asking  them  if  they  believed  there  was  danger 
of  any  starvation  in  their  jurisdictions.  j:ff„„„„f 

I  know  that  the  word  «  starvation  "  may  be  interpreted  m  different 
ways,  but  it  would  seem  that  had  the  governors  had  any  reahzation 
of  the  needs  which  became  evident  since  that  time,  they  would  have 

"'I;^^CoLgfe^tY^^^^  of  March  16,  1932,  ai.  printed  the 
telegrams  replying  to  Senator  Bingham's  inquiry.  With  one  ex- 
ception they  do  not  suggest  much  need  for  aid  outside  of  the  le- 
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sources  then  available  to  the  States  themselves.    That  exception  was 
Pennsylvania. 

There  are  a  number  of  very  confident  statements.  Yet,  since  that 
time,  all  but  12  of  the  States  have  applied  for  Federal  loans;  and 
in  asking  for  loans,  they  had  to  indicate  very  clearly  that  the  State 
was  practically  without  resources  of  its  own. 

Now,  one  more  illustration.  In  his  speech  in  Washington  at  the 
conference  on  relief  and  welfare  mobilization  last  September,  Sen- 
ator Pomerene  said  that  it  had  been  the  intention,  as  he  understood 
It,  of  Congress  in  passing  the  emergency  act,  that  the  $300,000,000 
Federal  fund  was  going  to  last  two  years. 

But  on  yesterday  I  heard  the  director  of  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation's  relief  activities  say  that  their  present  estimate 
is  that  the  $300,000,000  will  last  only  until  next  July,  with  perhaps, 
and  only  perhaps,  a  very  slight  balance. 

It  would  appear  that  instead  of  lasting  two  years,  the  fund  will 
last  9  or  10  months. 

I  am  criticizing  no  one ;  I  merely  want  to  suggest  that  even  if  we 
are  not  receiving  official  requests  from  the  Governors  for  more 
mon^,  we  must  not  get  a  false  sense  of  security  that  we  are  getting 
all  of  the  money  that  is  needed  and  is  going  to  be  needed  within  the 
next  few  months. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  an  official  reluctance  to  view  the  situation 
in  its  full  enormity;  and  there  is,  also,  undoubtedly,  a  great  deal  of 
lack  of  familiarity  with  the  needs  of  the  unemployed. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  have  been  two  very 
important  lessons  learned  in  this  relief  experience  in  the  past  year. 
One  of  them  is  that  relief  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  individual  effort 
which  private  societies  and  private  individuals  may  be  depended  on 
to  assume;  the  second  one  is  that  relief  is  not  a  matter  of  exclusively 
local  concern  or  responsibility. 

The  sponsors  of  the  present  bill,  when  they  introduced  the 
Costigan-La  Follettee  bill  last  year,  had  only  a  few  hardy  followers. 
But  I  have  heard  for  some  time,  now,  almost  no  opinion  objecting 
to  the  idea  that  the  Federal  Government  has  an  important  responsi- 
bility in  connection  with  the  problem  of  relief  throughout  the 
country  for  the  duration  of  this  depression. 

But  in  spite  of  that  assumption,  it  seems  to  me  that  Federal 
relief  does  not  yet  really  exist.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Federal 
Government,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  has  really  done  only  three  things 
in  this  whole  situation :  It  has  set  up  an  office  here  in  Washington 
and  it  has  covered  the  expense  of  a  field  staff  of 

The  Chairman.  Six  persons. 

Mr.  West.  About  six  persons.  It  has  the  advantage  of  the  time 
which  may  be  spared  for  this  purpose  by  the  eminent  members  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  whose  primary  responsi- 
bility is  to  reanimate  the  business  and  industry  and  to  get  it  out  of 
its  prostration.  And  it  has  authorized  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  to  function  as  a  banker  for  the  States,  lending  to  the 
States,  on  this  credit,  funds  which  the  States  must  later  somehow 
reimburse. 

But  as  for  any  real  pledge  of  the  Federal  Government,  any  sense 
of  responsibility,  or  of  digging  in  to  do  what  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment can  do  to  help  out  in  this  tragic  situation  afflicting  this  country 
as  a  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Federal  Government  has  not  even 
started  yet. 

Now,  there  is  only  one  other  thing  that  I  want  to  say,  and  that  is 
with  reference  to  something  that  was  said  in  the  hearing  yesterday. 
Senator,  I  believe  that  adequate  relief  may  be  defined 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  interested  to  have  your  opinion  about 
that,  Mr.  West.  I  got  the  impression  from  Mr.  Croxton  that  he 
thought  there  was  no  point  in  discussing  that  question. 

Mr.  West.  I  think  I  would  agree  with  what  Mr.  Croxton  said 
that  no  relief  is  adequate  as  a  way  of  life ;  relief  can  not  provide  a 
satisfactory  way  of  living.  But  there  is  adequate  relief  as  distin- 
guished from  inadequate  relief,  as  distinguished  from  relief  which 
does  not  provide  the  necessities,  something  to  eat,  the  proper  things 
to  eat.  and  a  proper  sense  of  security. 

Now,  we  can  quibble  for  a  long  time  as  to  just  what  it  is  and  how 
adequate  it  is,  but  what  I  mean  to  point  out  is  this :  That  there  is 
a  reasonable  standard  upon  which  relief  programs  have  been  based, 
or  should  have  been  based.  I  should  like  to  define  that  as  including 
food  that  is  sufficient  in  quantity  and  in  variety;  there  should  be 
provision  for  special  diets  in  case  of  illness  and  of  other  particular* 
cases,  such  as  young  children ;  it  must  include  shelter,  it  must  include 
heat  and  light,  and  it  must  include  clothing. 

Now,  there  is  a  big  leeway,  of  course,  when  I  only  say  clothing; 
but  I  am  talking  about  a  minimum  of  clothing.  It  must  not  be 
merely  clothing  that  covers  a  person  but  it  should  be  something  that 
is  not  too  repressive  to  the  person's  sense  of  self-respect. 

There  must  be  medical  care  and  hospital  care. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  mention  shelter,  do  you  mean  the  kind 
of  shelter  that  is  being  provided,  for  instance,  in  Chicago,  where  a 
family  is  permitted  to  stay  in  one  home  until  it  is  evicted,  and  then 
one  month's  rent  is  paid  at  another  place  that  may  have  been  gotten! 

Mr.  West.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mean  that  there  should  be  the  pay- 
ment of  rent  on  a  monthly  basis,  providing  a  sense  of  security  that 
they  will  be  sheltered  month  after  month;  that  there  will  be  shelter 
for  the  people  who  are  on  the  relief  list. 

There  are  three  other  points  that  I  want  to  mention  in  connection 
with  this  adequacy,  and  they  have  to  do  with  methods.  One  of  them 
is  that  some  cash  ought  to  be  provided.  It  does  not  add  to  the  cost 
unnecessarily  to  have  some  of  the  award  go  in  cash,  to  give  a  slight 
opportunity  to  the  recipient  to  expend  some  slight  amount  of  cash. 

I  wonder  if  we  can  fully  realize  what  it  is  for  these  people  to  go, 
year  in  and  year  out,  without  one  cent  to  spend  themselves  on  any  of 
the  minor  but  important  necessities  ? 

Then,  it  certainly  has  to  be  continuous ;  it  can  not  be  broken  every 
little  while  by  the  lack  of  funds,  and  so  that  we  wait  until  the 
next  month  to  find  out  how  much  we  are  going  to  get  for  relief 

purposes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  agree  that  it  is  preferable  to  bail 
out  this  money  by  dipperfuls  to  take  care  of  these  inadequate 
standards  from  month  to  month,  or  by  2-month  or  3-month  periods? 

Mr.  West.  I  do  not.  I  can  speak  with  a  great  deal  of  certainty 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  social  agency  on  that.    The  public 
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department  that  has  to  plan  its  relief  work,  plan  its  relief  program, 
would  be  under  a  great  handicap;  and  generally  speaking  I  should 
believe  that  there  is  practically  no  business  office  or  public  jurisdic- 
tion which  has  ever  chosen  to  plan  its  business  that  way,  its  general 
business. 

This  is  general  business,  and  this  is  a  part  of  a  vast  business, 
and  it  seems  to  me  it  requires  the  most  careful  planning;  and  the 
more  careful  the  planning  the  more  likely  we  will  be  to  arrive  at  a 
time  when  we  are  doing  this  thing  somewhat  near  adequately. 

The  Chairman.  I  observed  that  some  of  the  grants  made  a  few 
days  ago  by  the  corporation  were  for  the  months  of  January  and 
February.  It  suggests  that  they  are  getting  down  to  a  pretty  close 
margin,  so  far  as  the  time  element  is  concerned,  if  those  advances 
were  paid  out  after  the  beginning  of  the  month  which  they  were 
l)resumed  to  take  care  of. 

Mr.  West.  I  have  not  an}-  actual  data  as  to  what  hapi>ened  over 
this  last  month-end. 

I  do  know  that  when  relief  amounts  are  uncertain,  as  in  that  case, 
in  many  cases,  in  many  places,  and  at  many  times,  what  simply 
happens  is  that,  with  the  approaxih  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  avail- 
able resources,  the  administrators  are  required  to  cut  the  relief  allow- 
ance, sometimes  horizontally,  sometimes  clear  in  two,  and  spread  it 
pretty  thin,  so  there  will  not  be  absolute  stoppage,  if  they  can 
help  it. 

Even  complete  stoppage  sometimes  comes  about,  pending  official 
decision  as  to  what  will  be  available  in  future  months.  I  can  not 
see  any  mitigation  for  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  loans  for  short 
periods  and  on  short  notice  must  present  a  terrifically  difficult  prob- 
lem to  any  person  who  is  actually  administering  this  kind  of 
program. 

1  would  simply  like  to  say  one  more  thing,  and  that  is  that,  if  we 
possibly  can,  we  must  provide  against  any  unnecessary  humiliation 
in  the  kind  of  relief  or  types  of  administration. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  have  in  mind  when  you  say  that? 

Mr.  West.  One  think  I  have  in  mind  is  that,  in  the  development 
of  these  programs,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  administer  them 
through  people  without  very  much  experience,  who  frequently  adopt 
a  soit  of  moralistic  attitude  toward  the  person  in  need,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  depressing  and  degrading  of  the  experiences  which  it  is 
necessary  for  tnem  to  go  through. 

In  these  roughly  constructed  programs,  it  is  so  easy  for  a  person 
not  familiar  with  this  whole  situation  to  see  this  person  as  he  is 
now,  not  as  he  was  awhile  ago,  without  knowing  or  understanding 
the  process  through  which  he  has  come  to  be  what  he  is  nowj  and 
thus  to  hold  him  responsible  for  what  he  is  now,  and  to  expect  him  to 
be  very  grateful  for  what  he  gets ;  to  try  to  impose  a  set  of  arbitrary 
standards  on  this  person,  which  no  one  who  really  knows  the  situa- 
tion could  possibly  expect  of  him  under  the  circumstances. 

Humiliation,  of  course,  is  much  more  apparent  under  all  of  the 
systems  of  bread  lines,  and  the  systems  which  involve  men  standing 
in  line  and  waiting  for  their  orders,  and  having  to  go  through  a  lot 
of  publicity,  having  their  cases  called  out  in  big  public  haUs,  with 
all  of  the  rest  of  the  applicants  waiting. 


There  are  many,  many  kinds  of  humiliation  which  are  imposed  on 
people  who  need  relief,  which  ought  to  be  guarded  against  with  the 
Jrreatest  care.  But  in  the  development  of  these  programs  they  are 
frequently  not  guarded  against. 

It  is  for  these  i-easons  that  it  seems  to  me  that,  without  any  delay, 
the  Federal  Government  ought  to  do  a  great  deal  to  help  the  btates 
not  only  to  get  more  money  through  the  much  greater  taxing  power 
and  borrowing  power  of  the  Federal  Government,  but  m  marshal- 
ling its  experience  that  is  available,  and  in  providing  leadership  and 
a  cSoi>erative  plan  with  the  State.  That  would  do  a  great  deal  to 
encourage  the  States  to  work  along  more  humane  and  really  good 
business  lines  than  the  present  haphazard  and  tragic  and  barbarous 
programs  that  we  are  now  carrying  on. 

I  should  like  to  leave  for  the  record,  if  I  may,  a  little  pamphlet 
called  Emergency  Food  Relief  and  Child  Health,  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau,  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Home  £.co- 
nomics,  in  1931,  which  gives  the  basis  for  adequate  food  diets,  with 

such  variations  as  are  necessary.  .      ^  ^^  ^r.       <tiA 

At  that  time  they  used  price  figures,  which  run  about  $9-50  or  5t>lU 
for  a  family  of  five.  Of  course,  those  actually  vary  in  different 
places,  and  they  vary  at  different  times.  This  year  the  reissue  of 
the  pamphlet  has  been  made  in  a  different  form,  without  the  prices, 
but  with  the  quantities  and  all  of  the  variations,  according  to  the 
circumstances  and  ages,  and  so  on,  of  the  family. 
The  Chairman.  They  may  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  your 

testimony,  .  .  , 

Have  you  any  further  information  concerning  the  transient  prob- 

Mr.  West.  My  information  on  that  is  rather  general,  but  I  have 
some  information  about  some  of  the  administrative  difficulties  with 
respect  to  the  transient  problem. 

I  know  there  is  a  great  difference  of  the  settlement  laws  m  the 
different  States.  I  know  there  is  a  great  reluctance  in  this  country 
for  one  governmental  unit,  one  jurisdiction,  to  spend  its  money  on 
the  chance  that  it  may  get  reimbursed,  or  unless  it  can  get  reimbursed, 
on  the  resident  of  another  jurisdiction.  . 

I  know  that  among  the  social  agencies,  the  national  agencies,  there 
was.  for  years,  a  transportation  agreement,  so-called,  which  tried 
to  reffulate  the  passing  on  of  transient  residents  of  one  jurisdiction 
found  in  another.  The  terms  of  tliat  transportation  agreement  were 
meant  to  prevent  official  passing  on  of  people  by  simply  giving  them 
a  little  money,  so  they  could  get  on  and  become  another  problem  for 
another  town,  and  be  passed  on  again,  which  was  found  to  be  de- 
structive to  the  person  himself.  .     „     ,         ,     i        j 

That  transportation  agreement  has  practically  been  broken  down 
and  been  abandoned  under  the  stress  of  the  present  circumstances, 
and  the  shortage  of  funds.  The  pressure  on  the  local  funds  lias 
meant  that  the  localities  have  had  to  try  to  keep  people  without  even 
trying  to  give  them  any  of  the  services  which  have  been  found  so 
necessarv  in  the  past.  •      xu-       •    + 

Now  the  easy  and  accepted  and  supposedly  inexpensive  thing  is  to 
give  them  a  few  dollars,  enough  to  get  them  to  another  town,  and 
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^«P-  n  ^^^  ^°'  ^^  ^^  ^^^  present  practice,  both  officially  and  non- 
omcially,  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  a  tremendous  number  of 
transient  famihes  and  men  and  boys  and  girls,  the  worst  problem 
being  the  boys ;  constantly  on  the  go,  particularly  through  the  West 
and  the  bouthwest,  but  making  a  problem  for  almost  every  city  in 
the  country.  "^       •^ 

It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  likelihood  that  we  will  be 
able  to  get  the  cities,  or  other  local  jurisdictions,  or  eyen  the  States 
in  a  large  measure,  to  undertake  any  adequate  program  for  the 
transients,  if  it  is  required  that  they  spend  their  own  money  for  the 
c^re  of  the  residents  of  other  States. 

The  Chaikman.  You  believe  then  that  there  must  be  Federal 
participation  in  relief  before  there  will  be  any  adequate,  or  even 
inadequate,  care  provided  for  the  alarming  number  of  transients  who 
*^V*^X^"  describe  them,  continuously  on  the  move  in  this  country « 

Mr.  West.  I  certainly  do.  *^  * 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  West. 

•  \  if  pamphlets  referred  to  in  Mr.  West's  statement  are  printed 
in  lull  as  follows:)  ^ 

Family  F(k»d  Buixjets  for  the  Use  oi  Rixief  Agencies 

nift^^^'^JI  "'^"'^  ^^""^r  ;^*V^  '^*^^  ^  P^"*  ^^  °^">^-  (He  should  have  1^^  to  2 
sWd  h«vTf  fn'^^T^"^'  of  cod-liver  oil  if  he  is  less  than  two  years  oUl  He 
?^r"        2^  ^.  ^"".^  teaspoonfuls.)     One  vegetable  or  fruit.     (He  should  have 

buifding  foods.  ""  "''"  ^''"'•"  ^'  '^'""^'  ^"^^"^^'  "°^  «^^^^  energy  and  iSdy 

In  all  relief  the  food  budget  should  provide  a  diet  adequate  to  maintain  hpnlfh 

month  to  take  account  of  changing  prices  ^^^ly 

«n?T!!!''i''' ,^"^^*"f  are  usually  provided  in  connection  with  food  allowances 
and  shfiuld  always  be  estimated  for  in  giving  relief  uiii/wuui.e» 

These  restricted  diets  are  for  emergency  use  onlv     Thev  are  a  miidP  when 
funds  are  insufficient   to  provide   a   fuUy   adequate   diet     The   "Trr^u^fble 

SJSrnnf  hf^T'^^^n"""""^  ^^^^  ^^*^h  no  diershou^d  ever  fall   a"^^ 
ma>  not  be  adequate  for  use  over  a  long  period  of  time.    Make  every  effort 

cSildrer^od'livernirT'  ^'  J"!l''  \^^^^«b^^.  ^^^it.  and.  if  there  ar?  y^ng 
oit  -       ^^•^^^^'^  o"  to  meet  the  allowance  in  "Adequate  Diets  at  Minimum 
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Sample  weehly  food  order— adequate   diet   at  minimum   cost   for  family  of 

5 — parents  and  3  children 
[Milk,  bread,  and  oeroals,  and  vegetables  and  fruit  are  the  most  important  toodsj 


)l 


Item 


Quan- 
Uty 


Price 


muc 

Equivalent   of  28  quarts 
whole  milk: 

Pasteurized  whole 

Evaporated     (14>i-ot. 

cans) 

Pasteurized  skim 

Butter  (in  addition  to 

fat  allowance) 

Dried  skim 

Butter  (in  addition  to 

fat  allowance) 

American  (whole-milk 

cheese) 


BREAD,  TLOUR,  CEREALS 

9   pounds   bread    and    10 
poimds  flour  or  cereal,  17 
pounds  flour  and  assorted 
cereals: 
Bread- 
Wholewheat 

White 

Rye 

Flour,  other  cereals- 
Wheat  flour 

Commeal 

Hominy .. 

Rolled  oats 

Whole-wbeat  cereal. 
MacaronlfSpaghettL 
Barley 


Amount 


VEGETABLES,  FRUITS  (CAN- 
NED MAT  BE  USED,  IT 
NECESSARY) 


13  pounds  potatoes 

6  pounds  tomatoes 

7  i)ounds  leafy,  yellow-col- 
ored, or  green-colored 
vegetables: 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Greens,  spinach,  kale. . 

Rutabaga 

Squash 

String  beans 


Item 


VEGETABLES,  FRUITS  (CAN- 
NED MAT  BK  USED,  IT 
NECESSARY) — OOntd. 


2  pounds  dried  legumes: 

Beans — ■ 

Lentils 

Peas.. . --. 

Peanut    butter 

lyi  poimds  dried  fruits: 

Prunes 

Raisins 

Peaches,  apricots 

7  pounds  other  v^etables 
and  fruits: 

Onions 

Turnips 

Beets 

Canned  com 

Apples 

Bananas.. 


Quan- 
tity 


FATS 

3  pounds: 

Butter 

Margarine 

Lard,  cooking  fats. 

Salt  pork 

Vegetable  oil 


Price 


Amount 


SUGARS 

3  pounds; 

Sugar 

Molasses  or  sirup 


OTHER  FOODS 

Eggs 

Lean  meat.. 

Fish 


ACCESSORIES 

Coffee" (M-Pound  uinit). 
Tea  (H-Pound  limit) ... 

Salt 

Baking  powder 

Condiments 


if 


Total  cost. 


NOTES    TO    RELIES'    AGENTS 

Lists  of  foods  such  as  the  above  may  be  used  as  suggestions  for  mothers 
when  cash  relief  is  given  or  as  grocery  orders  when  the  order  system  of  relief 
is  used.  They  may  be  modified  to  provide  for  families  of  different  sizes  by 
using  the  quantities  given  on  the  reverse  of  this  sheet.  Families  should  be 
allowed  as  much  choice  as  possible  in  the  selection  of  food,  because  of  differ- 
ences in  family,  racial,  and  regional  customs.  Where  food  allowances  are  not 
made  in  cash,  grocery  orders  should  be  supplemented  with  cash.  A  grocery 
order  should  give  a  list  of  foods,  as  above,  and  also  the  names  of  provision 
dealer,  client,  and  relief  organization,  the  amount  of  total  food  allowance,  and 
the  date  of  order,  and  should  have  space  for  a  receipt. 

Whenever  possible,  discuss  the  food  allowance  with  each  client  in  home 
visits  or  in  meetings  with  smaU  groups,  so  that  foods  may  be  selected  and 
prepared  intelligently.  Call  upon  local  teachers  of  home  economics,  public- 
health  nurses,  dietitians,  and  nutritionists  to  assist.  Advice  on  food  problems 
and  printed  information  about  foods  and  their  preparation  may  be  obtained 
from  the  extension  service  of  the  State  agricultural  college  and  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

For  the  above  sample  order,  the  total  or  subtotal  quantity  of  each  type  of 
food  is  that  for  the  adequate  diet  suggested  for  a  family  of  five  on  the  reverse 
side  of  this  sheet.    These  quantities  should  be  followed  to  provide  the  best 


I 


i 
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food  value  for  the  money,  but  a  choice  of  articles  under  each  head  may  be 
permitted  as  indicated.  If  part  of  the  milk  supply  is  delivered  to  the  family 
by  a  dairyman,  the  food  order  should  show  the  additional  number  of  quarts  of 
fresh  milk  or  number  of  cans  of  evaporated  milk  necessary  to  bring  the  whole 
amount  to  the  total  indicated. 

If  limited  funds  necessitate  resorting  temporarily  to  the  restricted  diet  for 
emergency  use,  the  total  or  subtotal  quantities  given  for  each  type  of  food 
should  be  followed  closely.  It  is  important  to  include  foods  that  will  protect 
health  as  well  as  those  that  satisfy  hunger. 

Cod-liver  oil  (for  all  families  in  which  there  is  a  child  under  2  years  or  ai^ 
undernourished  child)  may  be  purchased  very  economically  in  pint  bottles. 
If  a  welfare  agency  buys  it  at  wholesale  for  distribution  among  families,  con- 
siderable further  savings  will  be  made. 

See  also  publication  entitled,  "Emergency  Food  Relief  and  Child  Health," 
prepared  by  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau  and  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics.  Weekly  market  orders  and  food  lists  in  this  publication 
have  been  revised  (December,  1982)  as  shown  on  reverse  of  this  sheet. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOB  SPENDING  FOOD  MONICY  WISELY 

Milk. — Spend  about  one-third  of  the  food  money  for  milk  and  cheese. 
For  quick  calculation,  the  equivalent  of  1  quart  liquid  whole  milk  Is ; 

1.  One  "tall  can"  (14%  oz.)  evaporated  milk.  If  evaporated  milk  Is 
cheaper,  buy  at  least  half  the  milk  supply  in  evaporated  form.  (Evaporated 
milk  is  especially  adapted  to  the  feeding  of  infants.) 

2.  One  quart  liquid  skim  milk  and  1%  ounces  butter.  (One  pound  dry  skim 
milk  and  %  pound  butter  equal  5  quarts  liquid  whole  milk.) 

3.  One-fourth  pound  American  (whole-milk)  cheese — for  adults  and  older 
children. 

Vegetables  and  fruit. — Spend  about  one-fourth  of  the  food  money  for  vege- 
tables and  fruit. 

Give  preference  to  canned  tomatoes,  cabbage,  inexpensive  greens,  carrots, 
potatoes,  dried  beans  or  peas,  and  the  cheaper  varieties  of  dried  fruits. 

Bread,  flour,  and  cereals. — Spend  about  one-fifth  of  the  food  money  for  bread, 
flour,  and  cereals. 

Select  some  whole-wheat  bread  and  dark  cereals. 

Fats  and  sugars. — Spend  not  more  than  one-eighth,  usually  less,  of  the  food 
money  for  fats  and  sugars. 

Include  some  butter,  If  possible,  and  some  unrefined  cane  or  sorgo  molasses 
or  sirup. 

Other  foods  and  accessories. — Spend  not  more  than  one-sixth,  usually  less,  of 
the  lood  money  for  other  foods,  as  eggs,  lean  meat,  and  fish,  and  for  accessory 
articles. 

A  family  may  spend  25  cents  a  week  for  such  articles  as  coffee,  tea,  cocoa, 
baking  powder,  spices,  salt,  etc.  If  more  is  spent,  it  should  not  exceed  5  per 
cent  of  the  money  for  food. 

Cod-liver  oU  should  be  given  to  all  children  two  years  of  age,  and  when 
diets  are  limited  may  well  be  given  to  all  young  children,  especially  to  those 
who  are  undernourished. 

Family  Food  Guide  to  Low-Cost  Balanced  Diets 


Milk  for  children. 
Bread  for  all. 


EVKBY   MEAL 


EVERY   DAY 


Cereal  in  porridge,  mush,  or  pudding. 
Potatoes. 

Tomatoes  (or  oranges)  for  children. 

One  or  more  additional  fruits  or  vegetables,  especially  vegetables  of  green  or 
yellow  color. 
Milk  for  all. 

Molasses,  sugar,  other  sweets. 
Butter,  fat  meat,  lard,  other  fats  or  oils. 

two  to  four  times  a  week 

Tomatoes  or  raw  cabbage  for  all. 
Dried  beans,  peas,  peanuts. 
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Eggs  (especially  for  children). 

Lean  meat,  fish,  poultry,  or  cheese. 

(Plenty  of  water  to  drink  is  needed  with  any  diet.) 

EMERGENCY  FOOD  BELIEF  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 

For  every  child  every  day  at  least  1  pint  of  milk  (he  should  have  1%  to  2 
pints),  2  teaspoonfuls  of  cod-liver  oil  if  he  is  less  than  2  years  old  (he  should 
have  3  to  4  teaspoonfuls),  1  vegetable  or  fruit  (he  should  have  3  or  4),  and  also 
plenty  of  bread,  cereals,  and  other  energy  and  body-building  foods. 

Prepared  by  Martha  M.  Eliot,  M.  D.,  director  chlld-hyglene  division,  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Labor ;  Agnes  K.  Hanna,  director 
social-service  division,  (Children's  Bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Labor; 
and  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling,  Ph.  D.,  senior  food  economist,  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  to  E.  V.  McCJollum,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  professor  of 
biochemistry,  school  of  hygiene  and  public  health,  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
Lafayette  B.  Mendel,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  physiological  chemistry,  Yale 
University;  H.  C.  Sherman,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity ;  and  a  number  of  social  agencies  and  nutritionists  who  contributed  helpful 
suggestions. 

The  food  needs  of  gi'owing  children  present  the  most  important  of  all  the 
problems  to  be  met  in  planning  relief  budgets.  Growth  increases  the  demand 
not  only  upon  the  quantity  of  food  but  also  upon  the  quality.  Growth  also 
hastens  the  111  effects  of  an  inadequate  diet.  Certain  specific  inadequacies  in 
diet  result  In  deficiency  diseases  such  as  rickets,  scurvy,  and  pellagra.  But 
the  results  of  prolonged  general  underfeeding — commonly  known  as  "  general 
malnutrition  " — while  they  may  be  less  dramatic  and  more  easily  overlooked, 
are  not  less  serious.  In  time  of  economic  stress  children  may  suffer  both 
tyj)es  of  damage  unless  the  diet  is  carefully  safeguarded. 

The  standard  of  all  relief  should  be  such  as  to  provide  a  fully  adequate  diet, 
which  allows  variety  and  an  ample  margin  of  safety  In  all  the  nutritive  essen- 
tials, and  every  effort  to  maintain  such  a  standard  should  be  made  even  under 
emergency  conditions.  In  order  to  provide  the  foods  necessary  for  health  and 
growth  this  diet  must  contain,  first  of  all,  the  protective  foods — milk,  cod- 
liver  oil  (for  young  children),  vegetables,  and  fruit.  These  provide  safeguards 
to  health  and  growth  not  found  to  a  sufficient  extent  in  other  foods.  In  addi- 
tion, an  adequate  diet  must  Include  certain  other  foods — those  which  supply 
energy  (breads,  cereals,  sugars,  fats)  and  those  which  supply  additional  body- 
building substances  (cereals,  legumes,  eggs,  cheese,  meat,  or  fish).  It  may 
be  emphasized  that  no  amount  of  these  other  foods  will  take  the  place  of  the 
protective  foods.  Children,  because  of  the  demands  of  growth,  and  pregnant 
and  nursing  mothers  also,  need  these  protective  foods  more  than  do  othei*s  in 
the  family.  Deficiency  diseases  are  inevitable  if  the  supply  of  protective  foods 
is  insufficient. 

If,  under  widespread  conditions  of  economic  stress  such  as  many  communi- 
ties are  facing  to-day,  family  diets  are  forced  below  the  accepted  standards 
of  adequacy  that  provide  the  margin  of  safety  necessary  for  long-continued 
use,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  to  the  point  at  which  health  and  the 
growth  of  children  will  suffer.  It  Is  Imperative  that  allowances  for  food  be 
such  that  the  protective  foods — milk,  cod-liver  oil,  vegetables — and  the  other 
foods  can  be  provided  in  at  least  certain  irreducible  amounts,  amounts  below 
which  diets  can  not  fall  without  resulting  in  nutritional  disease  or  stunting 
of  growth.  When  planning  food  relief  under  emergency  conditions  it  is 
especially  necessary  that  advice  be  given  to  families  to  help  them  select  foods 
wisely  and  api>ortion  their  funds  so  as  to  insure  at  least  the  irreducible 
amounts  of  the  protective  foods. 

The  following  suggestions  regarding  the  protective  and  other  foods  are 
given  to  help  those  who  are  administering  relief  and  advising  families  about 
the  selection  of  food.  Special  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  needs  of  children 
for  the  protective  foods,  since  they,  more  than  adults,  will  suffer  from  inade- 
quacies in  this  part  of  the  diet. 

PROTECTIVE  FOODS 

Milk. — Whole  milk  (unskimmed)  should  be  the  foundation  of  every  diet.  It 
Is  Imperative  In  the  diet  of  every  child  throughout  the  whole  period  of  growth 
and  in  the  diet  of  every  pregnant  and  nursing  mother.  In  every  food-relief 
plan  effort  should  be  made  to  allow  enough  money  to  provide  1%  pints  to  1 
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quart  of  milk  daily  for  every  child  and  every  pregnant  or  nursing  mother  and 
half  this  amount  for  each  other  adult.  When,  however,  in  budgeting  emer- 
gency relief,  funds  are  so  limited  that  this  is  not  possible,  at  least  1  pint  for 
every  child  and  every  pr^nant  or  nursing  mother  must  be  provided  daily. 
Under  these  conditions  each  other  adult  in  the  family  should  also  be  allowed 
some  milk — at  least  one  cup  daily.  For  the  baby  who  must  be  fed  artiiicially, 
the  full  amount  of  milk  required  in  his  daily  formula  should  always  be  allowed. 
Though  milk  may  seem  to  be  an  expensive  food,  money  spent  for  milk  will 
bring  a  better  return  in  food  value  than  money  spent  for  any  other  food. 

Evaporated  milk  (not  sweetened  condensed)  is  whole  milk,  evaporated  to  half 
its  original  bulk.  It  may  very  well  be  used  as  an  alternative  tor  fresh  milk. 
A  "  tall  can  "  of  evaporated  milk  when  diluted  with  an  equal  amount  of  water 
is  the  equivalent  of  a  quart  of  fresh  milk.  In  most  communities  evaporated 
milk  is  cheaper  than  fresh  milk,  especially  when  bought  in  quantity.  If 
evaporated  milk  is  cheaper  than  fresh  milk  it  should  be  used  for  at  least 
halt,  if  not  for  all,  of  the  family  milk  supply  when  the  amount  of  money  for 
food  is  limited.  Evaporated  milk  is  especially  well  adapted  to  the  feeding  of 
infants.  Milk  products,  such  as  cheese  and  dry  milk,  may  be  used  to  10.*- 
crease  the  milk  solids  in  the  diets,  especially  of  adults.  Skim  milk,  either  fresh 
or  dry,  may  be  used  provided  either  butter  or  cod-liver  oil  is  a  regular  part  of 
the  daily  diet. 

Cod-liver  oil, — Cod-liver  oil  is  not  a  "  luxury  "  but  an  indispensable  food  for 
young  children.  It  not  only  will  prevent  rickets  but  also  will  protect  the  child 
in  other  important  respects.  Cod-liver  oil  should  be  included  in  the  diet  of  all 
children  under  2  years  of  age,  and  it  may  well  be  given  to  all  young  children, 
especially  when  malnutrition  is  present.  Under  conditions  of  economic  stress, 
when  overcrowding  and  other  bad  hygienic  conditions  may  exist  and  when  diets 
are  limited  in  the  amount  of  milk,  eggs,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  there  is  even 
greater  need  for  cod-liver  oil.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  oil 
purchased  should  be  of  a  good  grade  as  shown  by  tests  for  vitamins  A  and  D. 
To  provide  3  to  4  teaspoonfuls  a  day  of  such  a  grade  of  cod-liver  oil  for  a  child 
will  cost  about  15  to  25  cents  for  a  week's  supply.  When  funds  are  limited,  at 
least  2  teaspoonfuls  should  be  given  daily. 

Vegetables  or  fruits. — ^At  least  three  or  four  vegetables  and  one  fruit  daily 
are  usually  considered  advisable  in  an  adequate  diet  for  children  or  adults. 
Ill  eniorgency-relief  planning,  however,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  provide 
vegetables  or  fruit  to  this  extent  or  variety.  Diets  for  both  children  and  adults 
can  and  must  be  planned  to  include  at  least  one  vegetable  or  fruit  dail^* 
(preferably  two)  in  order  to  provide  minerals  and  vitamins.  In  both  these 
lespt'cts  vegetables  give  better  returns  for  the  money  than  fruits. 

When  only  one  v^etable  can  be  served  daily  it  is  desirable  to  use  as 
often  as  i)oysible  the  v^etables  which  can  be  eaten  raw  or  which  neetl  only  a 
lew  minutes  for  cooking.  Cabbage  and  tomatoes  (raw  or  canned)  are  inex- 
pensive foods  which  can  be  eaten  this  way  and  each  should  be  used  at  least 
twice  a  week.  It  is  important  that  at  least  part  of  the  cabbage  be  eaten 
raw  an<l  that  the  canned  tomatoes  be  heated  a  few  minutes  only.  Some  of  tbe 
strained  tomato  juice  should  be  saved  for  the  baby  so  that  he  may  be  given 
at  least  2  tablespoonfuls  a  day.  Spinach  and  other  greens,  onions,  and  carrots 
(chopi>ed  or  ground)  also  may  be  eaten  raw. 

Potatoes  should  be  used  as  liberally  as  possible  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other  vegetables. 

OTHER  FOODS  IN   THE  FAMttY   DUTT 

Energy  foods. — Bread  and  cereals  (including  corn  meal,  hominy,  oatmeal, 
flour,  rice,  macaroni),  legumes  (dried  peas,  beans,  peanuts),  sugars  (sugar, 
molasses,  sorgo  sirups,  com  sirup),  and  fats  and  oils  (butter,  margarine, 
lard,  salt  pork,  vegetable  oil)  provide  fuel  for  the  body's  energy  needs  and 
should  make  up  a  large  portion  of  the  family  food.  Bread,  cereals,  beans,  and 
peas  contain  also  body-building  material  in  very  cheap  form;  combined  with 
milk  they  become  even  more  valuable.  The  whole-grain  breads  and  cereals 
contain  in  addition  certain  important  substances  usually  removed  in  milling  and 
should  be  used  once  a  day  in  low-cost  diets.  Cane  molasses  and  sorgo  sirups; 
(sorghum)  contain  minerals  not  found  in  refined  sugars  or  sugar  sirups. 

Fats,  such  as  butter,  margarine,  lard,  salt  i)ork,  and  vegetable  oil.  are  im- 
portant sources  of  energy.  Fats  make  more  palatable  the  large  quantity  of 
iprain  foods  necessary  in  low-cast  diets  and  are  a  great  aid  in  cookeiy. 

Other  body-huilding  fof)ds. — Eggs,  cheese,  lean  meat,  and  fish  supply  protein 
and  certain  vitamins  and  minerals.     On  a  very  limited  budget  meat  and  fi^b 


may  be  reduced  to  very  small  amounts.  I^ean  meat,  liver,  and  fish  have  a 
peliagra-preventing  value  and  in  this  respect  are  like  milk.  Eggs  are  very  valu- 
able as  food  and  should  be  included  in  the  diet,  especially  for  children  whenever 
possible. 

THE  FOOD  BUDGET 

Adequate  diets  at  minim/um  cost 

In  all  relief  the  food  budget  should  be  such  as  to  provide  a  diet  adequate 
to  maintain  health  and  growth,  one  which  allows  some  variety  and  an  ample 
margin  of  safety  In  all  nutritive  essentials  and  is  therefore  safe  for  use  over  an 
indefinite  period  of  time.  The  cost  will  vary  with  the  size  of  the  family,  with 
local  market  prices,  with  the  skill  used  in  selecting  and  preparing  the  cheaper 
forms  of  food,  and  with  the  family's  own  resources  In  dairy,  garden,  or  other 

produce. 

It  is  estimated  that  for  a  family  of  five  (father,  mother,  and  three  children) 
$7.50  to  $10  a  week  should  be  allowed  to  provide  an  adequate  diet  at  minimum 
cost.*  A  special  allowance,  from  15  to  25  cents  a  week,  must  be  added  to  the 
food  budget  to  provide  cod-liver  oil  in  those  families  where  there  is  a  child 
under  2  or  other  children  who  are  not  well  nourished.  So  also  must  additional 
allowance  be  made  to  provide  special  diets  when  there  is  illness  such  as  tul>er- 
i^ulosis  in  the  family. 

The  accompanying  weekly  market  orders  for  food  for  families  of  3,  5,  and  7 
;>ersons  will  provide  adequate  diets  at  minimum  cost.  They  allow  some  variety 
and  the  margin  of  safety  which  will  permit  their  use  over  an  indefinite  period 
of  time.  Market  orders  for  families  of  other  sizes  may  be  interpolated  iK'twcen 
those  given. 

Weekly  Market  Order  to  Provide  Adequate  Diet  at  Minimum  Cost  for  Families 

with  Children 


Milk:  Half  fresh,  half  evaporated  (not  sweetened 

condensed) 

Vegetables: 

Tomatoes,  No.  2  cans 

Leafy  vegetables  (cabbage,  greens) 

Potatoes  • • 

Other  vegetables  or  fruit • 

Bread,  cereals,  and  legumes: 

Bread  (part  wholewheat) • 

Cereals  (oatmeal,  wheat  cereal,  rice,  maca- 
roni)  

Flour  and  com  meal 

Dried  beans  and  peas 

Fats:  Butter,  margarine,  lard,  salt  pork,  vege- 
table oil - 

Sugars: 

Cane  molasses,  sorgo  sirups 

Sugars 

other  foods: 

Cheese 

Eggs 

Lean  meat  or  fish.. 


3  in  family 


103^  quarts. 


Scans 

3  pounds... 
7H  pounds. 
9  pounds... 


Accessory  articles: 

Coffee 

Tea 

Cocoa 

Baking  powder,  salt,  etc - 

Average  cost  per  week  * — 

Cod-liver  oU  (for  1  chUd) 

Average  cost,  including  cod-liver  oil  for  1  child 


10  pounds. 

3  pounds.. 

do 

1  pound... 


5  in  family 


21  quarts. 


Scans 

5  pounds.. 
15  pounds. 
11  pounds. 

14  pounds. 


2  pounds. 


Hpint... 
2  pounds. 


}4  pound 

}A  dozen 

Not  more  than 
4  pounds. 


H pound. 
H  pound. 


5  pounds... 
4  pounds... 
IH  pounds. 


3  pounds. 


7  in  family 


1  pint.... 
3  pounds. 


As  needed 

$5  to  $7 

3  to  4  ounces. 
$5.15  to  $7.25. 


H  pound 

1  dozen 

Not  more  than 
6  pounds. 

H  pound 

H  pound 

yi  pound 

As  needed 

$7.50  to  $10 

3  to  4  ounces — 
$7.65  to  $10.25... 


28  quarts. 

7  cans. 
7  pounds. 
20  pounds. 
13  pounds. 

18  pounds. 

7  pounds. 
5  pounds. 

2  pounds. 

4  pounds. 

1  pint. 

5  pounds. 

H pound. 
1  dozen. 

Not  more  than  8 
pounds. 

H  pound. 
H  pound. 

Do. 
As  needed. 
$10  to  $13. 

3  to  4  ounces. 
$10.15  to  $13.25. 


•  Where  potatoes  or  sweetpotatoes  can  not  be  had  use  more  vegetables  and  2  to  4  extra  pounds  of  flour  or 

6  Based  on  recent  prices  obtained  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  from  many  sections  of  the 
country. 


»  The  diets  suggested  in  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Miscellaneous  Publication  No. 
113,  Adequate  Diets  for  Families  with  Limited  Incomes  (April,  1931),  cost,  at  present 
citv  retail  prices,  from  $7.50  to  $10  a  week  for  a  family  of  five.  The  grocery  orders  for 
fnmillos  of  five  used  by  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
I'oor  cost  $7.75  to  $10  a  week.  Food  allowances  reported  from  California  vary  from  $9.21 
to  $9.77  a  week  for  a  family  of  five.  The  Chicago  Standard  Food  Budget  at  recent  prices 
average  $10  a  week  for  a  family  of  five. 
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WHEN  lOiEBGENOT  liKABUBBB  ASH  NB0B88ABT 

The  basis  for  all  food  relief  should  be  an  allowance  that  will  provide  an* 
adequate  diet.  But  just  now  many  communities  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
provide  sufficient  relief  funds  to  meet  adequately  the  present  widespread  emer- 
gency. If,  temporarily,  relief  funds  can  not  be  obtained  that  are  sufficient  to 
provide  such  adequate  diets,  at  least  enough  money  must  be  allowed  to  provide 
the  irreducible  amounts "  of  the  protective  and  other  foods.  Protection  uf 
the  health  and  growth  of  children  must  receive  first  consideration 

The  following  "irreducible  amounts"  of  the  protective  and  other  foods  are 
far  from  optimal  and  are  not  adequate  for  use  over  a  long  period  of  time 
Thy  must  not  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  estimating  food  needs,  but  merely  as  the 
quantities  below  which  no  diet  should  ever  fall.    Continuous  effort  should  be 
made  to  increase  the  amounts  of  the  protective  foods. 

PROTECTIVE    FOODS 

Milk,— At  least  1  pint  daily  for  every  child  and  every  pregnant  or  nursinjr 
mother.    At  least  one-half  pint  daily  for  each  other  adult. 

Codrliver  oil.— At  least  2  teaspoonfuls  daily  for  every  child  under  2  and  for 
every  child  who  is  not  well  nourished. 

Vegetables,— At  least  one  vegetable  daily  (preferably  two)  for  all  the  family. 

OTHER    FOODS 

Bread,  cereals,  and  legumes.— Tour  to  five  pounds  of  bread  or  cereals  ner 
person  weekly.  From  one-fourth  to  one-half  pound  of  drietl  beans  or  peas 
a  week  for  each  person. 

Fats  md  sugars.— From  three-fourths  to  1  pound  of  fat  per  person  a  week. 
use  butter,  margarine,   lard,   salt  pork,   vegetable  oils.    From   one-half  to  1 
pound  of  some  form  of  sugar  a  week  for  each  person.     Use  cane  molasses 
sorgo  sirups  (sorghum),  com  sirup,  or  sugar. 

Eggs,  cheese,  meat,  or  fish.-These  foods  are  expensive  and  may  be  reduced 
to  very  small  amounts  when  the  money  for  food  is  limited.    If  eggs  are  cheao 
childre^n™^  communities,  they  should  be  included  in  the  diets,  eq)ecially  for 

ACCESSOBT  ARTICLES 

Salt,  baking  powder,  tea,  coflfee,  and  cocoa  should  be  allowed  for  in  small 
amounts. 

Under  emergency  conditions,  then,  for  families  of  3.  5,  and  7  with 
children,  at  least  the  following  amounts  of  the  protective  foods  and  of 'bread- 
stuffs  and  legumes  must  be  used  weekly  if  health  and  growth  are  not  to  ba 
damaged  seriously.    These  quantities  are  not  adequate  for  long-time  use 


Milk:  Half  fresh,  half  evaporated 

Vegetables: 

Tomatoes,  No.  2  cans 

Cabbage  or  kale IIIIIIIIII 

Potatoes I-""-"-*"'""*" 

Other  vegetables  (carrots,  onions,  turnips^  etc.) 

Bread,  cereals,  and  legumes: 

Bread  (part  whole  wheat) 

Cereals  (oatmeal,  wheat  cereal,  rice,  maoaroni) 

Flour,  corn  meal,  hominy 

Dried  ptas  and  beans  (cheapest  biuk  variety) 


3  in  family 


7  quarts 

2cans 

3  pounds 

6  pounds 

4  pounds 

8  pounds 

IH  potmds 

4  pounds 

IH  pounds 


5  in  family 


14  quarts. 


21  quarts. 

4  cans. 
7  pounds. 
15  pounds. 
12  pounds. 

Do. 
4  pounds. 
7  pounds. 
3  pounds. 4  pounds. 


Scans 

5  pounds.. 
10  pounds. 
8  pounds.. 


10  pounds. 
3  pounds.. 
6  pounds.. 


7  in  family 


nii^ff  *?hfLT^^  be  added,  as  recommended  on  page  7,  fats  and  sugars,  cod-liver 
Mentioned  ^  '  *'''*'  ^'^  '"^"  ^^°^"°^«'  ^^  accessory  artidl^ 

As  ill  the  case  of  the  adequate  diet,  the  cost  of  a  food  supply  based  on  tha 
iiTeducible  quantities  of  protect.ve  and  other  foods  will  vary  Vi?h  the  s^ 
of  family,  with  local  market  prices,  with  the  skill  used  in  selecUng  and  nr^ 
paring  the  cheapest  form  of  each  food,  and  with  the  family^  own  re^urc^ 
in  dairy,  garden,  or  other  produce.    It  may  be  emphasized  thafonly  bv  ca^ful^ 


apportioning  food  expenditures,  by  limiting  the  variety  of  foods,  and  by  buying 
each  food  in  its  cheapest  form  will  the  amounts  of  money  available  bring  the 
best  returns  in  food  value.  In  order  to  use  each  dollar  available  to  the  best 
advantage  it  should  be  divided  approximately  according  to  the  following  plan: 
Out  of  every  dollar,  spent  25  cents  (one-fourth)  for  milk;  20  cents  (one-fifth) 
for  vegetables;  20  cents  (one-fifth)  for  bread,  cereals,  and  legumes;  20  cents 
(one-fifth)  for  fats  and  sugars;  15  cents  (the  rest)  for  eggs,  cheese,  meat  or  flsh^ 
and  accessory  articles. 

UNMX  CONDITIONS  OF  EXTREME  ECONOMIC  DISTRESS 

In  the  most  extreme  situations  of  economic  distress  the  need  for  relief  may 
be  so  widespread  as  to  resemble  conditions  following  disaster.  If  the  allowance 
for  food  falls  below  that  which  will  supply  even  the  irreducible  amounts  of 
protective  and  other  foods,  there  will  be  great  danger  of  serious  injury  to 
children  and  adults.  When  the  food  allowance  is  extremely  low,  the  food  that 
unsupervised  and  unaided  families  will  provide  for  themselves  may  be  extraor- 
dinarily poor.  It  may  consist  only  of  such  food  as  salt  pork,  meal,  and 
molasses,  or  even  of  rice  and  beans.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  supplement 
such  food  with  as  large  quantities  of  the  protective  foods  as  can  be  furnished. 

When  diets  such  as  these  are  all  the  food  that  is  available,  the  need  for  milk, 
cod-liver  oil,  and  vegetables  is,  of  course,  especially  great.  Though  1  pint  daily 
is  the  minimum  below  which  no  child's  allowance  for  milk  should  be  allowed  to 
fall,  it  may  be  emphasized  that  to  supply  one  cup  of  milk  is  better  than  to  permit 
a  child  to  go  without  any.  This  first  cup,  however,  must  be  regarded  only  as 
a  starting  point.  To  it  must  be  added  a  second  cup  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
again  a  third,  if  growth  is  to  be  provided  for  at  all  adequately.  Canned 
tomatoes,  raw  cabbage,  greens,  or  even  potatoes,  if  they  are  the  only  vegetables 
to  be  had,  should  be  made  available  to  all  families  several  times  a  week.  In 
these  emergency  conditions  cod-liver  oil  may  well  be  given  to  all  children.  In 
ad<lition,  cereals,  flour,  and  dried  beans  and  peas  should  be  made  available  to 
provide  for  energy  needs. 

Under  such  conditions,  wholesale  buying  of  milk  and  other  necessary  articles 
of  diet  may  be  advisable  to  permit  the  individual  families  to  obtain  food  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost.  Clean  whole  wheat  or  crushed  wheat,  locally  prepared, 
may  be  cooked  in  large  quantities  and  distributed  by  a  central  agency.  Dry 
skim  milk  may  be  purchased  by  the  barrel.  If  skim  milk  is  the  chief  form  of 
milk  used,  butter  or  cod-liver  oil  must  be  included  in  the  diet. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOB  AGENCIES  ENGAGED  IN  PLANNING  EMEBGENCY  FOOD  BELIEF 

1.  Irregular,  unplanned,  or  uncoordinated  food  relief  given  to  a  family  by 
several  agencies  is  undesirable,  since  it  is  often  impossible  to  know  whether 
the  various  allowances  together  meet  the  family's  need.* 

2.  Make  every  effort  to  see  that  each  family  has  a  food  allowance  suflSciently 
large  to  provide  an  adequate  diet  at  minimum  cost,  according  to  local  prices. 
See  that  each  family  learns  how  to  divide  its  food  money  so  that  the  "pro- 
tective foods,"  milk,  vegetables  or  fruit,  and  cod-liver  oil,  will  be  purchased 
in  correct  proportion  to  breadstuffs,  fats,  sugars,  and  other  foods.* 

3.  Since  cod-liver  oil  is  to  be  included  in  the  food  budgets  only  for  families 
with  children  under  2  or  children  who  are  not  well  nourished,  and  since,  like 
milk,  it  seems  to  many  persons  one  of  the  more  expensive  articles  of  diet, 
some  communities  may  find  it  helpful  to  call  on  local  groups  to  deal  with 
this  special  problem.  The  money  for  cod-liver  oil  preferably  should  be  added 
to  the  family  budget.  In  order  to  obtain  cod-liver  oil  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost,  families  should  be  provided  with  enough  money  to  purchase  it  in  large 
quantities,  usually  in  pint  bottles.  If  it  is  bought  at  wholesale  an  even  greater 
saving  may  be  made. 

So,  too,  special  groups  may  be  organized  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  milk 
for  children.     Whenever  possible  the  money  for  milk  should  be  included  in 

*  See  Outline  of  Procedure  in  Home  and  Work  Relief  in  Unemployment  Emergencies,  a 
manual  published  by  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America,  130  East  Twenty-second 
Street.  New  York,  1931.  See  also  Suggestions  for  Dealing  with  Unemployment  Emerg- 
pnrles  in  Smaller  Communities,  published  by  the  American  Association  of  Public  Welfare 
Officials.  1800  E  Street  NW..  Washington.  1931. 

'  See  Getting  the  Most  for  Your  Food  Money,  a  4-page  leaflet  published  by  the  Bureau 
«^'f  Home  Economics  and  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Works,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Washington.  1931.  See  also  How  to  Spend  Your  Food  Money,  a  1-page 
dodger  published  by  the  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  1931. 
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the  family  food  allowance.  However,  in  times  of  great  stress,  wholesale  pur- 
chase of  milk  (either  fresh  or  evaporated — not  sweetened  condensed)  will 
reduce  the  cost  and  thus  make  more  milk  available  for  children. 

4.  Families  may  need  help  in  learning  to  use  and  prepare  unfamiliar 
foods  to  the  best  advantage  and  to  adapt  them  to  personal  and  national  cus- 
toms. Call  upon  local  teachers  of  home  economics,  public-health  nurses, 
dietitians,  and  nutritionists  to  assist  them.  Advice  on  food  problems  and 
printed  information  about  foods  and  their  preparation  may  be  obtained  from 
the  county  home-demonstration  agent,  the  extension  service  of  the  State 
agricultural  college,  the  nutrition  service  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross,  and  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

STATEMENT  OF  MISS  HELEN  HALL,  UNIVEESITY  SETTLEMENT, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  Miss  Hall,  will  you  give  your  full  name  and 
address  and  position  to  the  reporter  for  the  record  ? 

Miss  Hall.  My  name  is  Helen  Hall  and  I  am  the  director  of 
the  University  Settlement  House,  2601  Lombard  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. % 

The  Chaikman.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  that 
institution  ? 

Miss  Hall.  For  10  years. 

The  Chairman,  Can  you  give  the  committee  information  con- 
cerning the  effect  which  the  unemployment  problem  and  the  failure 
to  adequately  meet  it  has  had  upon  persons  who  are  now  in  need 
of  relief? 

Miss  Hall.  I  am  to-day  representing  the  National  Federation 
of  Settlements  as  chairman  oi  their  unemployment  division,  and 
we  have  been  making  a  study  of  the  effect  of  unemployment  on 
family  life  and  on  individuals  for  the  last  five  years. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  have  the 
benefit  of  that. 

Miss  Hall.  I  testified  three  years  ago,  giving  some  of  our  com- 
mittee's earlier  material,  but  since  then  we  have  made  a  study  of 
the  effect  of  the  depression  on  our  neighborhood  families  during 
these  last  three  years,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  some  of  that 
material. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  that. 

Miss  Hall.  The  stories  come  from  all  over  the  country,  Senator, 
because  the  study  is  a  national  one,  and  I  can  just  give  you  glimpses 
here  and  there  of  how  our  relief  methods  have  borne  down  on  the 
individuals.  Necessarily  there  are  only  a  few  excerpts,  but  they 
come  from  a  background  of  hundreds  of  studies  that  the  National 
Federation  of  Settlements  has  made,  and  a  great  many  of  the  families 
I  myself  have  interviewed. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  that  they  were  fair  examples) 

Miss  Hall.  I  would  say  they  are  very  fair  examples. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  fair  examples  of  the  3,000,000  families, 
let  us  say,  that  are  now  on  relief  in  the  United  States  ? 

Miss  Hall.  Yes;  I  should  say  they  were  very  fair  examples,  as 
cur  material  comes  from  all  over  the  United  States.  They  are 
neighbors  of  the  settlement  people  and  people  that  we  have  tnown 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  people  whom  we  have  known  when  they 


were  working  and  getting  along  well,  and  we  have  seen  at  close  hand 
what  has  happened  to  them  since  the  depression. 

I  shall  start,  if  I  may,  with  something  that  happened  in  West 
Virginia  last  summer. 

I  was  in  England  last  summer  and  was  very  much  impressed  with 
what  a  minimum  of  security  did  for  the  people  there,  how  their 
standards  of  living  had  been  upheld  through  years  of  depression, 
even  in  the  coal  fields. 

I  interviewed  not  only  the  officials  and  conservatives  and  laborites 
but  the  working  people  in  Great  Britain,  because  I  was  interested  in 
knowing  whether  the  insurance  had  been  as  demoralizing  as  we  are 
led  to  think  it  is.  I  feel  you  can  only  tell  how  any  system  works  out 
by  seeing  the  people  who  have  to  live  under  that  system.  I  was 
very  much  impressed  with  the  conditions  in  the  coal  fields,  where  the 
people  have  been  out  a  great  many  years  longer  than  they  have  in 
this  country,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  health  and  morale  of  those 
people  has  been  able  to  withstand  years  of  idleness. 

When  I  came  back  home  I  went  down  into  the  coal  fields  in  West 
Virginia.  I  was  interested  in  conditions  there,  and  I  should  like  to 
tell  you  of  my  talks  with  some  of  the  miners'  families,  which  will 
illustrate  the  situation  perhaps  better  than  reports  of  what  has  taken 
place  down  there. 

A  year  ago  the  statistics  of  the  Children's  Bureau  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  the  weights  of  miners'  children  were  very  low.  Because  of 
this  an  appropriation  was  made  for  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and 
Pennsylvania  from  funds  which,  I  understand,  were  left  from  flood 
relief  and  amounted  to  $300,000.  This  was  given  to  the  Red  Cross 
to  distribute  through  grocery  orders,  and  the  American  Friends' 
service  committee  was  asked  to  work  with  the  children,  putting  milk 
into  the  schools  and  sending  it  to  babies. 

The  men  and  women  told  me  about  this,  numbers  of  them,  and  on 
one  particular  occasion  I  remember  they  described  how  they  had 
been  helped  when  the  groceries  came  and  when  the  milk  came,  and 
one  of  the  women  said,  "  The  children  fattened  like  little  pigs  all 
over  the  county  when  they  got  that  pint  of  milk.  It's  wonderful 
how  a  child  perks  up  when  it  gets  enough  to  eat." 

"  Then,"  they  said,  "  In  the  spring  the  groceries  stopped  and  the 
Quakers  went  home,  and  there  wasn't  any  more  milk  for  the  babies." 
They  said  it  was  not  so  bad  for  the  people  who  had  gardens,  because 
they  could  perhaps  get  along,  but  it  was  bad  for  the  babies. 

I  turned  to  one  of  the  women  and  said,  "  Just  exactly  what  did 
you  do ;  how  did  you  manage  ?  "  And  one  of  them  said,  "  Honey,  it 
seems  like  it  would  be  easy  to  say,  but  I  don't  know  as  you  would 
understand  our  ways." 

And  I  said,  "Well,  I  would  like  really  to  know  how  you  have 
managed  " ;  and  one  of  them  said,  "  Well,  tell  her  how  we  manage," 
and  the  other  one  said,  "Well,  I  will  tell  you;  there  was  lots  of 
times  when  there  was  just  gravy  soup  " ;  and  I  said,  "  What  is 
gravy  soup  ? "  And  she  said,  "  Well,  you  puts  flour  in  a  pan  and 
browns  it  and  stirs  water  into  it." 

I  said,  "  Do  you  feed  babies  on  gravy  soup  ?  "  The  babies  looked 
as  though  they  had  been  fed  on  gravy  soup.  And  one  woman  said, 
"No,  honey;  not  when  I  could  help  it.     A  neighbor  up  Pidgeon 
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Creek  way  had  a  cow,  and  whenever  she  had  any  milk  left  over  she 
sent  me  down  half  a  pint.  That  was  sometimes  every  other  day, 
and  sometimes  onoe  a  week,  but  it  was  mighty  helpful.^ 

I  said,  "Is  that  what  you  are  feeding  the  baby  now?"  And  she 
said, "  No ;  we  are  feeding  it  bean  soup  from  beans  in  the  garden." 

The  milk  had  stopped  coming.  The  money  from  the  flood  relief 
had  been  exhausted  in  the  spring,  and  at  the  time  I  was  there  in 
October  I  understood  that  the  counties  were  negotiating  with  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for  loans.  But  the  babies  waited 
for  their  milk  from  May  until  November. 

I  could  not  but  feel  that  it  would  have  been  cheaper  for  us,  in 
the  end,  to  have  given  the  childi-en  milk  during  that  period,  par- 
ticularly when  I  looked  at  the  babies  and  saw  them  sick  and  under- 
nourished. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  give  outward  evidences  of  malnutrition 
and  undernourishment? 

Miss  Hall.  Yes ;  they  most  certainly  did. 

I  should  like  to  give  just  a  few  excerpts,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  the 
neighborhood  reports,  just  as  they  have  come  to  me,  as  a  part  of  our 
settlement  study.  I  think  it  is  just  as  easy,  probably,  as  telling 
the  story.  The  first  is  from  Detroit,  but  1  am  not  using  it  as  an 
example  because  I  consider  it  necessarily  more  tragic  than  hundreds 
of  others,  but  merely  because  its  cost  to  the  State  is  perhaps  more 
obvious  than  some,  where  the  future  costs  may  be  greater  but  are 
more  difficult  to  evaluate.  The  report,  just  as  it  came  to  me,  starts 
with  the  family  situation  in  May,  1929.  The  family  consisted  of  a 
man  42  years  old,  a  woman  42  years  old,  and  six  children  ranging 
from  4  to  19  years.  Man  a  hard-working,  unassuming  type.  Very 
fond  of  his  wife  and  children.  Family  lives  in  a  frame  building 
which  they  own  and  which  they  have  divided  into  three  apart- 
ments. They  receive  $27  a  month  for  the  rent  of  the  two  apart- 
ments. The  man  was  employed  at  Ford  Motor  Co.,  averaging  $32.75 
a  week  in  wages.  John,  the  oldest  boy,  was  employed  at  the  Gen- 
eral Box  Factory,  earning  $20  a  week.  * 

June,  1929,  one  month  later:  Man  put  on  part-time  work  thr^e 
days  a  week,  earnings  averaged  $16  a  week. 

December,  1929,  six  months  later :  John  laid  off  at  box  factory. 

November,  1930,  11  months  later:  Tenants  not  paying  rent. 
Mother  gets  job  as  jani tress. 

May,  1931,  six  months  later:  John  went  to  work  for  farmer  for 
room  and  board.  Mother  develops  varicose  veins  in  legs  from  being 
on  feet  so  much. 

June,  1931,  one  month  later:  Man  laid  off  altogether.  Comes  to 
settlement  office  asking  for  card  referring  him  to  other  factories. 
Worried  over  wife's  health. 

October,  1931,  four  months  later:  Department  of  public  welfare 
refused  family  relief,  but  offered  to  get  tenant  for  one  of  their 
apartments  and  pay  rent.  Department  of  public  welfare  paid  $12 
rent  for  one  month. 

December  18,  1931,  two  months  later:  Man  applied  to  department 
of  public  welfare  because  no  rent  was  paid  on  apartment  after  first 
month.  Was  told  by  worker  that  under  new  ruling  no  rents  were 
being  paid  to  landlords  where  city  taxes  were  overdue.  Man  came 
home  very  desperate  and  despondent.    Christmas  was  very  near  and 


he  hoped  to  buy  necessities  for  children.    Children  being  fed  at  fire 
house. 

December  19,  1931,  next  day :  Son,  Stanley,  aged  7,  went  to  wood- 
shed for  some  wood  to  build  fire  in  house  and  found  his  father  had 
hanged  himself. 

December  22,  1931,  three  days  later:  Insurance  policies  not  kept 
up,  so  man  buried  by  department  of  public  welfare. 

December  23,  1931,  next  day:  Woman  came  to  office  asking  for 
help.  She  is  destitute  and  not  able  to  work.  Since  husband's  death 
appears  very  broken  down.    Veins  in  legs  worse. 

December  24, 1931,  next  day :  $3  emergency  relief  from  department 
of  public  welfare. 

December  24,  1931 :  Christmas  basket  delivered  to  family. 

January  5,  1932,  12  days  later:  $3  emergency  relief  from  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare.  New  Year's  basket  delivered  to  family. 
Woman  appears  very  nervous  and  broken  hearted.  Cries  whenever 
man  is  mentioned  and  seems  bewildered.  Advised  woman  to  apply 
for  mother's  pension. 

December  12,  1932,  11  months  later:  Family  living  on  widow's 
pension  when  I  visited  them. 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  a  story  of  a  young  man  in  our  neighbor- 
hood, the  results  of  which  will  be  costly  to  the  community.  This 
young  man  was  taken  ill  two  years  ago  with  the  flu.  He  was  living 
with  his  sister  and  his  sister's  husband  was  out  of  work  and  he  was 
supporting  the  entire  family — his  sister,  her  husband,  her  children, 
and  his  own  child.  There  was  no  coal  in  the  house  and  no  coal  Avas 
being  given  in  Philadelphia  at  that  time.  He  got  up  from  the  flu 
and  the  house  was  cold  (I  have  been  in  it  and  I  know  how  cold  that 
particular  house  can  be),  and  he  was  taken  ill  again  with  pneumonia. 
He  got  up  again  and  caught  another  cold  and  was  taken  with 
tuberculosis. 

He  has  been  treated  for  the  last  two  years  in  a  sanitarium,  and 
he  will  never  be  able  to  work  again  full  time  or  at  full  strength.  He 
has  a  little  boy  of  seven;  so  that  both  he  and  the  little  boy  will  be 
partially  dependent. 

In  arguments  against  Federal  aid  for  the  unemployed,  the  words 
"  local  responsibility "  appear  often  and  have  a  convincing  ring. 
Unfortunately,  the  words  are  used  with  more  earnestness  in  com- 
bating Federal  aid  than  in  facing  just  how  adequately  the 
community  itself  is  meeting  that  local  responsibility. 

Surely,  no  city  which  does  not  consider  rent  as  a  definite  part  of 
its  local  relief  program,  can  fairly  claim  that  its  relief  needs  are 
being  met.  We  can  well  question  the  right  that  a  community  has 
to  say  that  it  is  taking  care  of  its  own,  when  what  it  means  by  care 
is  little  more  than  payment  of  a  grocery  order.  We  may  be  sure 
that  those  who  have  lived  under  the  fear  of  the  constable  and  the 
sheriff  for  these  past  years  have  no  such  conviction. 

There  is  a  game  of  eluding  the  landlord  which  is  being  played  all 
over  the  United  States  to-day.  Unemployed  wage  earners  and 
their  families  are  forced  to  play  it,  social  agencies  and  emergency 
relief  funds  are  playing  it,  and  municipalities  are  playing  it.  It 
brings  not  only  suffering  and  hardship  in  its  wake,  but  great 
demoralization. 
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I  want  to  give  just  a  few  instances  of  the  kind  of  thing  that 
happens  m  our  system  of  nonpayment  of  rents.  These  few  tell  the 
fitorv  of  so  many,  many  others. 

The  Reiters,  a  family  of  seven,  were  getting  grocery  orders  from 
the  unemployment  relief  fund  in  Philadelphia,  and  were  evicted 
from  their  home  in  December. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  year  ? 

Miss  Hall.  This  was  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  1931? 

Miss  Hall.  1931;  yes.  A  neighbor  took  them  in  and  for  two 
months  the  father,  mother,  and  five  children,  the  oldest  of  whom 
is  a  girl  of  13,  lived  in  one  room.  The  mother  was  expecting  a  baby 
at  the  time  of  eviction. 

The  Careys  were  evicted  just  before  Christmas  and  relatives  offered 
them  one  room.  For  over  two  months  the  mother,  father,  and  four 
children  slept  in  one  bed  until  another  bed  was  given  them  which 
they  were  scarcely  able  to  squeeze  into  the  room. 

Mrs.  Green,  who  lives  just  around  the  corner  from  University 
House  in  Philadelphia,  left  her  five  small  children  alone  one  morn- 
ing while  she  went  to  get  her  grocery  order  filled.  While  she  was 
away  the  constable  arrived  and  padlocked  her  house  with  tiie 
children  inside.  When  she  came  back  she  heard  the  6-weeks  old 
baby  crving.  She  did  not  dare  touch  the  padlock  for  fear  of  being 
arrested,  but  she  found  a  window  open  and  climbed  in  and  nursed 
the  baby  and  then  climbed  out.  The  mother  was  a  school-teacher 
before  her  marriage. 

Another  neighbor  of  mine,  Mrs.  Fle^r,  had  a  husband  who  was 
dying  of  tuberculosis.  When  she  lost  her  job  they  had  no  means  of 
support  and  were  given  food  from  unemployment  relief  funds. 
But  weekly  the  rent  collector  found  his  way  back  into  the  alley  in 
which  she  lived.  She  had  been  told  that  her  husband  had  only  a 
short  time  to  live,  and  she  wanted  to  keep  it  peaceful  for  him  until 
he  died.  She  had  never  been  back  in  her  rent  before  and  both  she 
and  her  husband  were  panic-stricken  when  she  could  not  keep  the 
collector  quiet. 

The  Lazars  live  in  Cleveland.  They  were  determined  to  give  their 
children  a  good  schooling  and  be  independent  in  their  old  age.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lazar  had  worked  all  his  life  at  unskilled 
labor,  they  saved  enough  to  buy  a  2-family  house  which  they  re- 
modeled to  accommodate  four  families,  and  later  bought  a  2-family 
house  next  door.  Besides  this  they  had  a  $1,000  in  the  bank  when 
Mr.  Lazar  lost  his  work.  Soon  after  he  lost  his  own  work  his 
tenants  lost  theirs  and  stopped  paying  their  rent.  Some  of  them 
were  getting  relief  in  grocery  orders,  but  at  that  time  it  was  not 
the  policy  in  Cleveland  to  pay  rents  except  upon  eviction.  No  rent 
was  paid  Mr.  Lazar.  After  his  savings  were  gone  he  borrowed  on 
his  property  until  the  borrowing  power  was  exhausted.  The  two 
oldest  girls  left  school  to  save  carfare  and  shoes.  The  youngest  chil- 
dren were  refused  milk  in  school  because  their  family  owned 
property. 

We  sometimes  feel  that  property  owners,  who  have  done  all  of  the 
things  we  have  wanted  them  to  do,  who  have  saved  and  bought 
homes,  are  almost  worse  off  than  renters.    I  want  to  tell  you  now  of 


a  family  in  Chicago.  This  story  illustrates  the  confusion  that  indi- 
viduals feel  in  our  complicated  set-up  and  our  haphazard  methods 
of  relief.  There  were,  last  year,  1932,  3,611  evictions  in  Chicago,  m 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  their  policy  to  pay  rent  upon  notice 
of  eviction.  The  Ricardos  have  four  young  children.  John  is  31 
and  his  wife.  Rose,  is  24.  Would  you  like  to  have  me  give  you  this 
whole  story  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  we  would  like  to  have  it.  But  if  you  see  any 
objection,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  you  should  give  their  names. 

Miss  Hall.  I  do  not  give  any  of  their  real  names.  The  families 
know  their  records  are  taken ;  that  names  are  not  to  be  used.  We 
always  use  a  name  of  the  same  nationality  as  the  family,  but  never  the 
same  name. 

Rose  is  a  good  housekeeper  and  their  home  has  always  been  neat 
and  attractive  in  spite  of  four  young  children.  In  1930  the  father 
was  earning  $34  a  week  as  a  chauffeur  on  a  truck  for  a  cartage  com- 
pany for  whom  he  had  worked  11  years.  Their  furniture  was  all 
paid  for,  and,  as  they  described  it,  they  were  "  getting  along  fine." 

The  father  was  discharged  in  May,  1930.  In  four  months  their 
savings  were  exhausted  and  their  relatives  began  to  help  them.  In 
November  they  were  served  with  an  eviction  notice.  They  went  to 
court,  but  their  relatives  gave  them  enough  for  the  two  months' 
back  rent,  and  continued  to  help  them  until  the  first  of  that  year 
when  they  began  to  be  pressed  themselves  and  felt  they  could  help 
no  longer.  The  Settlement  House  to  which  they  came  gave  the  nian 
some  made  work  which  covered  their  rent,  coal,  milk,  some  groceries, 
and  electricity  from  January  until  spring.  In  addition  to  this  the 
county  supplied  staples  amounting  to  $6.75  a  month. 

It  has  been  complicated  in  Chicago  because,  until  recently,  the 
county  supplied  the  staples  and  the  private  relief  agencies,  which 
were  subsidized  by  public  funds,  issued  grocery  orders  and  gave 
other  forms  of  relief.  So  the  families  were  confused  by  the  fact 
that  there  were  two  agencies  working  with  them,  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  know  exactly  where  they  stood  or  to  whom  to  turn. 

In  May,  1931,  when  there  was  still  no  sign  of  work  and  the  set- 
tlement funds  were  exhausted  the  family  applied  to  the  United 
Charities.  At  this  time,  from  May  to  November,  of  1931,  the  United 
Charities  were  paying  rent,  so  that  the  family's  rent  was  taken  care 
of  and  the  county's  staples  were  supplemented  with  a  grocery  order 
and  coal.  In  November  the  policy  oi  paying  rents  was  discontinued 
and  by  January,  1932,  the  landlord  was  pressing  them  hard  for 
rent  again.  John  Ricardo  said  at  this  time  "A  fellow  doesn't  know 
what  to  do  with  hisself.  There  is  no  use  looking  for  work  any 
longer.  I  still  ask  my  friends,  but  all  they  do  is  to  give  you  sad 
news — more  lay-offs.  I  just  sit  around  and  help  around  the  house, 
then  about  6  I  go  out.  I  hang  on  the  corner  or  I  walk  downtown, 
just  to  see  something  different.  It  just  chills  you  when  you  hear  the 
talk  about  the  funds  giving  out.  They  don't  want  a  fellow  to  steal, 
but  what  would  anyone  do  if  they  didn't  get  it  for  their  children  ?  " 

In  February,  1932,  a  State  commission  on  emergency  relief  was 
appointed  in  Illinois  and  a  State  fund  of  $18,750,000  became  avail- 
able. Distribution  was  made  by  the  State  through  the  counties. 
The  county  bureau  hurriedly  set  up  new  district  offices  in  inadequate 
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quarters  and  rushed  a  staff  together,  preparing  to  take  over  the  fami- 
lies which  up  to  this  time  had  been  handled  by  private  relief  agencies 
subsidized  by  public  funds.  They  were  *  immediately  swamped 
with  new  cases  and  with  transfers  from  the  private  agencies.  Ricardo 
went  for  three  days  and  waited  from  7  in  the  morning  until  4  in  the 
afternoon. 

On  February  3  the  family  received  their  grocery  box  which  should 
have  arrived  on  January  23,  and  a  slip  saying  another  box  would 
come  later,  telling  them  that  their  case  was  transferred  to  a  new 
emergency  relief  station  and  that  they  would  get  further  help  there. 

On  l^ebruary  6  they  got  a  notice  for  not  paying  their  rent  and  a 
hearing  was  set  for  February  9,  On  February  9  the  court  gave 
them  until  February  24  to  find  rooms  and  move.  They  were  sent 
to  the  emergency  relief  station  where  they  waited  all  day  and  had 
to  return  the  next  day  as  there  were  hundreds  ahead  of  them.  They 
were  told  they  could  have  $12  later  and  must  look  for  rooms  for  that 
amount. 

On  February  19  the  family  had  not  received  food  for  two  weeks. 
On  February  23  Mrs.  Ricardo  reported  that  her  husband  had  been 
drinking  and  abusing  her,  which  he  had  never  done  before.  Febru- 
ary 24  the  settlement  gave  $2  for  food  as  their  ration  had  not  been 
received.  On  February  25  a  food  order  arrived.  On  March  1  Mrs 
Ricardo  was  in  the  sewing  club  at  the  settlement  when  a  neighbor 
brought  ma  writ  of  restitution,  which  is  a  24-hour  notice  that  the 
baihtt  would  come  out  to  evict.  Mrs.  Ricardo  rushed  home  to  look 
for  rooms  but  everywhere  she  went  she  met  the  question,  "Are  you 
on  relief  i       If  she  answered  truthfully,  no  one  would  rent  to  her. 

Her  mother-in-law  came  in  from  a 'near-by  suburb  and  said  she 
had  found  a  cottage  near  her  and  would  pay  the  first  month's  rent 
altliough  her  own  resources  were  failing.  *  The  emergency  relief 
station  moved  them,  but  did  not  transfer  them  to  the  rural  service 
of  Cook  County.  There  was  a  blizzard  after  they  got  to  the  country 
and  they  needed  coal,  but  they  could  not  find  the  relief  station, 
finally  a  neighbor  told  them  to  go  to  the  village  hall,  which  they 
did,  and  after  two  weeks  their  staples  finally  reached  them,  and  the 
day  after  that  tickets  were  sent  for  milk.  *The  children  were  sent 
meanwhile  to  the  mother-in-law's  or  the  sister's  for  a  meal  each  day 
No  grocery  order  came  during  their  first  two  months  in  the  country! 
Only  the  staples  through  the  county  relief. 

They  had  moved  out  to  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  March  and 
on  May  28  a  grocery  order  of  $4.55  was  given  which  was  to  last 
for  two  weeks.  No  further  order  came  until  July  15.  On  July 
18  the  new  landlord  threatened  to  evict  them.  Mrs.  Ricardo  said 
at  this  time,  "  I  was  sick  and  the  baby  was  sick,  and  I  couldn't  find 
a  doctor.  We  was  two  months'  overdue  on  the  rent,  and  the  land- 
lord lived  right  back  of  us.  It  makes  it  terrible  when  the  land- 
lord s  right  back  of  you.  A  friend  moved  us  back  to  Chicago.  We 
thought  perhaps  John  would  get  work  at  the  relief  station,  as  they 
was  giving  It  to  some  so  they  could  pay  their  rents,  and  you  see 
the  relief  station  couldn't  give  us  no  rent  out  in  the  country  because 
we  weren't  evicted." 

On  August  29  they  moved  back  to  the  city  again.  Two  weeks 
later  a  grocery  order  for  $3.25  was  sent  to  them. 
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On  January  3,  1933,  when  I  visited  them,  they  were  getting  a 
weekly  grocery  order  from  the  county  and  coke  for  their  stove,  out 
they  owed  four  months'  rent  and  were  afraid  of  being  evicted  again. 

As  has  been  said  in  other  testimony,  we  have  ve^  few  cities  which 
are  making  any  allowances  at  all  for  light.  They  pay  grocery 
orders,  but  the  families  have  no  cash  with  which  to  buy  lamps  or 
other  lorms  of  lighting  besides  electricity  and  gas. 

In  Philadelphia  the  county  relief  board  pays  for  no  gas  or  elec- 
tric light,  and  the  other  day  one  of  our  own  neighbors  in  Phil- 
adelphia, three  days  before  Christmas,  rang  our  doorbell  at  3 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  said  he  wanted  our  doctor.  His  wife 
was  going  to  have  a  baby.  In  order  to  give  the  doctor  enough 
light  to  care  for  his  wife  the  father  connected  a  gas  hose  outside 
the  meter,  and  it  was  by  that  light  that  the  baby  was  delivered. 

We  have  started  a  hooked-rug  industry  in  our  house  for  unem- 
ployed men  in  our  neighborhood.  One  of  the  men  has  been  work- 
ing way  into  the  night  by  the  light  of  a  candle.  His  neighbor 
knew  that  he  could  not  see  well  enough,  so  he  brought  a  light  from 
his  own  meter  by  a  wire  across  his  yard  and  put  an  electric  light 
bulb  down  in  his  friend's  cellar. 

It  is  almost  a  truism  to  say  that  the  poor  are  looking  after  the 
poor,  but  how  they  are  really  doing  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
unless  you  are  close  to  the  situation  and  watching  the  ways  in  which 
they  are  helping  each  other. 

Shall  I  go  on  with  further  illustrations? 

The  Chairman.  Please  proceed. 

Miss  Hall.  This  is  a  short  story,  illustrating  a  little  how  families 
help  each  other,  and  the  growing  strain  on  family  relations,  and 
the  psychological  element  which  enters  into  the  situation. 

Mrs.  Manning's  husband  was  a  helper  on  an  ice  truck,  earning 
$20  a  week,  until  two  years  ago,  when  he  lost  his  steady  job.  In 
the  two  years  since  then  he  has  only  had  three  months'  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  city  is  this,  please?  * 

Miss  Hall.  This  is  Philadelphia. 

Last  May  the  owner  of  the  row  of  little  houses  in  which  the  Man- 
nings lived  decided  to  tear  the  houses  down.  The  Mannings  owed 
five  months'  rent  at  the  time  and  had  no  money  to  pay  on  a  new 
house,  so  Mrs.  Manning's  sister  took  her  into  their  home.  There  are 
three  girls  in  the  Manning  family — 15.  13,  and  7  years  old — and  the 
mother  and  father.  A  family  of  eight  took  them  in.  The  Johnsons 
have  four  boys — aged  22,  18, 15,  and  10 — and  two  little  girls  who  are 
8  and  12  years  old.  Two  bedrooms  were  turned  over  to  the  Man- 
nings, and  the  Johnsons  proceeded  to  double  up  in  the  two  bedrooms 
which  were  left  to  them. 

At  the  time  in  May  when  the  Johnsons  took  their  relatives  in  the 
Mannings  were  receiving  a  groceiy  order  of  $4.50  a  week  from  the 
bureau  of  unemployment  relief,  which  they  cooked  separately  in  their 
two  rooms,  but  when  relief  stopped  for  four  months  last  summer 
the  Johnsons  have  supported  them  entirely. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  a  policeman  whose  wages  have  been  cut  first  from 
$90  to  $70  semimonthly,  and  now  to  $51,  and  out  of  this  he  must  pay 
$3.75  beneficiary,  $6  pension,  and  $1  *'  welfare."  In  September  he  had 
to  buy  an  overcoat  tor  $38  and  pay  $1.50  for  a  hat,  which  left  him 
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$51.75,  of  this  $25  went  to  rent,  leaving  the  family  of  13  $26.75  for 
that  month  for  food,  clothes,  hght,  heat,  and  all  incidentals.  The 
Johnsons  themselves  moved  from  a  house  for  which  they  had  to  pay 
$30  to  one  for  $25  and  wanted  to  move  into  a  smaller  house,  but  thev 
would  not  have  had  rooms  for  their  relatives. 

^  The  Mannings  are  all  miserably  thin  and  undernourished,  and  the 
family  tension  is  indescribable.  For  two  years  the  little  girls  have 
not  had  proper  food  or  clothing,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  mother 
has  starved  herself  to  give  to  them.  The  father  doesn't  come  in  at 
all  at  noon,  when  they  only  try  to  feed  the  children.  The  whole 
group  IS  utterly  discouraged  as  well  as  run  down  physically;  even 
the  children  are  distressed  and  worried  because  they  know  their  uncle 
feels  he  can  not  take  care  of  them  any  longer. 

Philadelphia  has  gone  through  four  periods  when  there  was  no 
money  for  unemployment  relief. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  de  Schweinitz  went  into  that  when  he  was 
here. 

Miss  Hall.  Well,  it  is  here,  but  I  will  not  give  you  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  going  to  give  it  to  us  ? 

Miss  Hall.  I  had  it  summarized. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  put  the  summary  in. 

Miss  Hall.  From  May  to  November,  1930,  there  were  no  relief 
funds  for  the  unemployed.  The  principal  private  relief  agencies 
did  not  have  sufficient  funds  for  unemployment  cases  and  there  were 
no  public  funds  available. 

On  November  14,  1930,  a  committee  on  unemployment  relief  was 
organized  and  operated  on  private  subscriptions  raised  throu<»h  two 
campaigns  until  July  15.  '^ 

This  is  mainly  to  show  the  things  that  have  happened  in  the  city 
and  to  illustrate  how  they  operate  in  family  life.  Every  time  there 
is  a  big  change  in  the  administration  of  relief  in  a  city  it  means, 
generally,  that  all  of  the  families  being  helped  have  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  agency  to  another,  and  there  are  then  periods  in 
which  they  do  not  get  food,  and  when  they  have  to  reapply  to  a  new 
office  there  is  great  misunderstanding  and  a  great  deal  of  hardship 
imposed  on  the  individual  through  our  own  lack  of  coordination  and 
long-time  planning. 

n^TMi^^i^  *^""®  ^  *^  *^"^y  "^^'  ^^^^'  grocery  orders  were  discontinued. 
Milk  for  young  children  and  the  sick  was  carried  on  until  July  15. 
On  July  15,  $3,000,000  was  borrowed  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
for  rehef.  A  municipal  bureau  of  unemployment  relief  was  or- 
ganized. 

By  December  23  the  municipal  money  was  exhausted.  The  bureau 
of  unemployment  relief  passed  out  of  existence,  with  46,161  families 
receiving  relief.  On  the  same  day  the  committee  on  unemployment 
relief,  with  $4,600,000  private  funds  raised  through  a  united  cam- 
paign, took  over  the  work  of  the  municipal  bureau. 

April  11,  1932,  the  funds  were  exhausted,  and  help  for  the  unem- 
ployed discontinued  until  April  22. 

April  22,  1932,  the  municipal  bureau  of  unemployment  relief  was 
reestablished  to  administer  funds  made  available  through  a  State 
appropriation  of  $10,000,000— $2,428,533.75  of  which  was  apportioned 
to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.    As  there  were  no  funds  for  administra- 


tion under  the  act,  the  costs  were  met  from  private  funds  turned 
over  from  the  committee  for  unemployment  relief. 

On  June  25  the  funds  were  exhausted  and  help  for  the  unemployed 
discontinued  until  August  19,  1932. 

On  August  19, 1932,  $12,000,000  was  appropriated  by  the  State.  A 
State  emergency  relief  board  was  formed.  It  has  taken  nearly  four 
months  to  catch  up  with  their  applications. 

Since  that  time  a  Federal  loan  of  $11,304,000  was  made  to  Penn- 
sylvania by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

During  eight  weeks  there  was  no  relief  for  the  unemployed  fami- 
lies in  Philadelphia,  and  we  made  a  study  of  what  happened.  We 
are  asked  so  many  times  just  what  does  hapi^en  to  families;  we  are 
told  that  they  do  not  drop  dead  on  the  street ;  and,  if  I  may,  I  would 
like  to  give  you  some  excerpts  from  that  study,  which  was  published 
in  the  survey  in  the  November,  1932,  issue. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Miss  Hall.  This  study  was  made  under  the  Community  Council 
of  Philadelphia  by  Ewan  Clague  with  the  cooperation  of  the  settle- 
ments in  Philadelphia  and  hospital  social-service  departments.  I 
will  read  a  little  of  it : 

People  do  not  starve  to  death  when  relief  stops;  they  just  starve  by  the 
margin  with  which  life  persists,  maintained  by  the  pity  of  their  neighbors  and 
by  a  sort  of  scavenging  on  the  community. 

Relief  stopped  in  Philadelphia  on  June  25.  For  months  52,000  destitute 
families  had  been  receiving  modest  grocery  orders  and  a  little  milk.  Their 
rent  was  unpaid,  their  credit  and  their  borrowing  power  exhausted.  Most  of 
them  were  absolutely  dependent  for  existence  on  the  food  orders  supplied 
through  State  funds  administered  by  the  committee  for  unemployment  relief. 
Then  there  were  no  more  funds,  and  relief — except  for  a  little  milk  for  half- 
sick  children  and  a  little  Red  Cross  flour — was  suddenly  discontinued.  And 
Philadelphia  asked  itself  what  was  happening  to  these  52,000  families.  There 
were  no  reports  of  people  starving  in  the  streets,  and  yet  from  what  possible 
source  were  52,000  families  getting  enough  food  to  live  on? 

It  was  a  fair  question;  and  the  community  council,  with  tlie  cooperation 
of  10  settlements  and  the  social-service  departments  of  6  hospitals,  set  out  to 
find  the  answer  by  a  si)eeial  study  of  400  families  who  had  been  without  relief 
for  a  period  varying  from  10  to  25  days.  The  families  selected  were  known 
to  the  settlements  or  hospitals  in  some  other  than  a  relief  capacity.  They 
were  not  picked  out  as  the  worst  cases,  but  as  fairly  typical  of  the  52,000. 

I  shall  not  follow  the  whole  study,  but  I  think  this  summary  will 
be  interesting: 

The  families  rustled  for  themselves  as  much  as  they  could.  A  common  source 
of  supply  for  one  group  was  the  docks  where  fruit  and  vegetables  for  market 
are  sorted.  Children  -and  nduUs  hung  around  the  stalls  and  snatched  at  any- 
thing that  was  cast  out.  Occasionally  they  were  able  to  make  off  with  good 
produce,  but  the  police  were  watchful  and  such  enterprise  was  often  disastrous. 
Street  begging  was  only  occasionally  resorted  to,  said  the  investigators;  like- 
wise the  petty  thieving  of  milk  and  groceries  from  doorsteps.  There  is  little 
doubt,  however,  that  gifts  of  food  from  groceries,  reported  by  a  considerable 
number  of  families,  was  usually  obtained  by  a  form  of  begging.  Children,  it 
seems,  had  the  habit  of  going  to  a  store  and  by  pleading  hunger  inducing  the 
grocer  to  give  them  a  little  food.  Children  ran  errands  for  grocers,  watched 
pushcarts,  did  anything  in  exchange  for  fruit  or  vegetables.  The  myriad  ways 
in  which  a  family,  its  entire  attention  concentrated  on  food — ^just  food — suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  it  constitutes  abundant  evidence  of  the  ingenuity  and 
perseverance  of  these  people. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  efforts,  what  did  these  families  have?  What  meals 
did  they  get  and  of  what  did  these  meals  consist?  About  8  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  were  subsisting  on  one  meal  a  day.  Many  more  were  getting 
only  two  meals  a  day,  and  still  others  were  irregular,  sometimes  one  meal. 
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sometimes  two  occasionally,  by  great  good  fortune,  three.  Thirty-seven  per 
cent  of  all  families  were  not  getting  the  normal  three  meals  a  day 

I  will  omit  part  of  this.    In  conclusion  it  is  stated : 

u  J^?.  fakers  the  Beccarias,  the  Maclntyres,  and  the  other  397  families  vis- 
ited did  not  starve  to  death  when  relief  stopped.  They  Icept  alive  from  day 
«?«Hf^'  S^tch-as-catch-can,  reduced  for  actual  subsistence  to  something  of  the 

se?s  on?  /Jnt^'^nrt'  ^r^^''""^  ^^'  ^^^'  '^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^"^"y  ««»l  occa^sionaUy 
sets  out  a  plate  of  table  scraps  or  a  saucer  of  milk.     What  this  does  to  the 

f^^^^t  ^.\f  K^i?^  the  Imman  soul  is  not  for  this  writer  to  discuss.  What  it 
f^,t  ^J.Lu^^^  ""^  ^^^  ^J""^  attitudes  of  adults  and  children  is  something 
that  we  shall  know  more  and  more  about  for  years  to  come.  And  these  400 
families  were  remember,  a  fair  sampling  of  52,000  from  wh^  relief  was 
fTp  4'Z"o  ^ha  h,,ppened  to  the  400  happens  in  greater  or  less  de^ee  ?o 
JtLf'^l  and  will  happen  again  if  the  exigencies  of  the  winter  should  force 
another  discontinuance  of  food  orders.  b"wuiu  lorce 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  article  in- 
corporated at  the  conclusion  of  your  testimony. 

Miss  Hall.  Very  well. 

When  relief  stopped,  what  do  they  eat?  I  have  records  here  of 
what  happened  m  three  families  in  my  neighborhood.  They  were 
included  in  that  study,  and  they  might  interest  vou.  There  were 
12  people  living  in  the  first  house,  one  family  of  5,  and  a  grand- 
mother, and  another  family  of  6. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  related  ? 

Miss  Haix.  Yes;  they  were  related.  The  relatives  in  one  family 
had  t^aken  the  other  group  in  when  they  had  been  put  out  of  their 
own  house.  In  the  first  family,  the  children  were  7  years,  6  years, 
3  years,  and  6  months  old,  respectively;  in  the  second  family  the 
children  were  11  8,  and  7;  and  for  the  two  months  when  relief 
stopped  m  Philadelphia  they  managed  to  live  with  help  from  the 
neighbors  and  through  Red  Cross  flour.  During  that  time  the 
mother  lost  43  pounds.  We  tried  to  find  out  exactly  what  they  did. 
Saturday,  three  days  before  the  call  was  made  on  them,  they  had 
borrowed  $1  from  the  landlord.  On  Saturday  morning  they  had 
had  no  breakfast,  they  had  no  lunch,  but  they  had  had  vegetable 
soup  for  dinner.  They  had  had  nothing  to  eat  on  Sunday,  but  they 
borrowed  a  dime  from  a  sister-in-law  and  bought  a  quart  of  milk 
for  the  baby.  The  next  day  the  baby  had  milk,  which  they  bor- 
rowed  from  a  neighbor.  *^ 

"You  feel  awful  mortified  to  have  to  send  to  people  for  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  even  for  a  little  bit  of  soap  to  wash  the  children." 
IS  what  I  was  told. 

In  the  next  family  there  is  a  child  two  years  old.  There  was  no 
gas  or  electricity  or  heat  in  these  houses  of  which  I  am  telling, 
and  they  had  no  other  source  of  income  beside  the  neighbors. 

In  this  fami^  the  meals,  before  the  visitor  called,  consisted  of 
the  following:  They  had  no  breakfast  or  lunch,  but  for  supper  they 
had  two  cans  of  vegetable  soup  and  bread— both  had  been  given 
by  a  neighbor.  This  man  worked  12  years  in  one  place.  A  year 
ago  their  house  had  been  sold  at  a  sheriff's  sale. 

In  another  family  in  this  group  there  were  seven  in  the  family, 
including  a  grandmother  and  the  children,  who  were  8,  6,  4  and  1 
years  of^age,  and  they  had  lived  largely  on  stale  buns  from  the 
bakery.  The  neighbors  could  not  help  much  in  this  district,  because 
they  said  no  one  had  much  for  themselves.     For  the  three  meals 


Erevious  to  the  time  the  visitor  called  they  had  each  had  a  cup  of 
lack  coffee  apiece.  The  mother  said  she  couldn't  bear  to  look  at 
the  children.  She  had  looked  after  them  when  they  were  sick  be- 
fore, "but  they  looked  different  now,  sickness  from  hunger  was 
worse  than  other  kinds  of  sickness." 

I  would  like  to  finish  by  saying  that  I  have  visited  a  great  many 
families  in  a  good  many  different  parts  of  the  country  and  have  seen 
how  conditions  differ  and  how  local  responsibility  falls  down.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  too  apt  to  feel  that  local  responsibility 
is  more  important  than  what  actually  happens  to  human  beings.  I 
keep  thinking  that  when  you  are  called  to  fight  for  your  country 
you  are  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but  when  you  need  help  you 
are  a  citizen  of  Mingo  County,  W.  Va.,  or  Cliicago,  111.,  or  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say.  Miss  Hall,  about  the  problem 
that  will  be  created  in  the  future  concerning  the  rehabilitation  of 
of  these  families,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  put  through 
the  grinding  process  of  being  reduced  to  destitution,  after  which 
they  are  supported  on  an  intermittent  relief  basis? 

Miss  Hall.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone.  Senator,  who  has  seen 
it  close  at  hand,  could  feel  that  they  were  the  same  kind  of  people 
or  had  the  same  thing  to  offer  to  their  communities,  either  physi- 
cally or  mentally  or  in  moral  stamina,  after  years  of  this  degrading 
form  of  relief. 
The  Chairman.  It  works  permanent  injury? 

Miss  Hall.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Irreparable  injury? 

Miss  Hall.  Yes;  I  think  in  children,  as  well  as  grown-ups,  it 
works  an  irreparable  physical  and  mental  injury  that  we  will  be 
paying  for  to  the  end  of  their  lives;  I  think  most  people  will  never 
be  as  employable  or  as  good  citizens  again,  nor  the  kind  of  citizens 
that  we  like  to  feel  that  Americans  are,  with  a  sense  of  independence 
and  self-reliance. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  at  the  outset  of  your  testimony  of  the 
striking  contrast  with  conditions  in  England,  which  you  visited 
this  summer? 

Miss  Hall.  Yes,  this  summer. 

The  Chairman.  As  you  probably  know,  some  of  the  opponentvS  of 
Federal  participation  *  in  the  relief  of  unemployment  have  cited 
what  they  call  the  dole  system  in  Great  Britain  as  a  horrible  example, 
and  as  a  reason  against  effective  action  in  this  country. 

Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that,  having  seen  intimately  the 
operation  of  the  relief  system  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  lack  of  any 
system  in  the  United  States.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  feel  that  the 
siystem  in  Great  Britain  is  more  or  less  desirable  than  the  effects 
produced  in  the  United  States  by  our  haphazard  attack  upon  this 
problem  ? 

Miss  Hall.  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  that,  because  I  had  heard 
the  things  that  you  say,  I  went  to  Great  Britain  to  study  them. 

As  I  said  before,  in  my  testimony,  I  feel  that  anyone  who  has  not 
seen  the  people  themselves  does  not  know  what  really  has  happened 
to  them.  I  felt  all  summer  that  one  thing  that  the  people  who  dis- 
cussed the  demoralization  of  English  working  people  ought  to  do 
was  to  go  over  and  talk  to  them  themselves. 
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e,, J^®  Chairman    Preliminary  to  that,  have  you  made  individual 
s"rj[?y  ^^  the  conditions  m  this  country? 

Miss  Hall  Yes;  for  five  yeai-s  I  hid  seen  what  had  liapi>ened  to 
our  people  and  I  had  that  as  a  backor,t)und  when  I  went  to  see  what 
was  happening  to  the  English  workingman. 

If  I  may  I  would  like  to  cit«  two  or  three  examples.  In  my  que^t 
for  information  I  visited  people  in  the  poorer  districts  of  tondon, 
of  Liverpool  of  Manchester,  and  of  South  Wales,  and  I  only  found 
one  famil3^  that  was  behind  in  their  rent,  out  of  all  of  those,  and  thev 
were  just  two  weeks  behind,  and  they  were  very  much  distressed. 
«ni  !#  .  1  attitude  toward  the  payment  of  debts  is  different  from 
ours  of  to-dav.  Our  people  have  been  left  so  that  thev  can  not  feel 
that  responsibility  m  the  same  way.  The  i)eople  in  England  have 
?m'"arred""'         ^"^^""^y^  ««  tlieir  sense  of  obligation  has  not  been 

I  went  with  a  rent  collector  over  a  great  many  houses  and  housing 

^tHk?n<!'"]1ff''  "^''""''-  "''^''  ^'^  England,  and  I  think  one  of  the  most 
striking  ditterences  in  my  mind  was  the  sense  of  obligation,  or  the 
sense   of   responsibility  toward   their  obligations   that   was   in   the 

iWance!'''' '  ^  ^'^^"  '''"^*'  ^'"^  ""^^  ^'''"'^  ""^  unemployment 
And  in  going  over  the  long  work  histories  with  people,  vou  saw 
how  the  insurance  had  come  into  their  lives  for  perhaps  3  months  or 
2  months  or  1  month,  or  whatever  time  it  may  have  been,  that  thev 
had  worked  for  a  year,  or  two  years,  and  you  realized  they  had 
something  which  enabled  them  to  keep  up  their  standard  of  livinir 
m  their  own  commmiities,  over  the  recurring  periods  of  idleness. 

1  .u^^'"^^^-  .  y^"  ^^^  ^^y  support  for  the  claim  which  is 
made  that^  once  people  get  upon  a  relief  basis,  with  a  minimum  of 
sec-urity,  they  have  no  desire  to  work  again? 

Miss  Hall.  I  should  say  there  was  more  desire  to  work  with 
thein,  perhaps  than  there  is  with  us.  After  two  or  three  years'  of 
the  kind  of  life  our  people  have  to  live  under  relief,  I  think  thev 
are  more  demoralized  and  more  hopeless,  much  more  helpless  thaii 
the  British  workingman,  who  has  been  able  to  keep  up  some  kind 
of  decent  standard. 

Moreover,  they  also  have  their  employment  exchange  system,  which 
gives  them  something  to  hold  on  to  and  keeps  them  a  part  of  the 
social  group.  Our  people  drop  right  out  when  thev  are  out  of  a  job 
and  can  not  get  work,  but  in  England  they  are  getting  unemplov- 
ment  insurance  once  a  week,  and  having  to  si«in  at  the  labor  ex- 
change twice  a  week.  They  are  listed  at  the  labor  exchange,  and 
not  lost  sight  of.  That  in  itself,  it  seems  to  me,  was  a  verv  marked 
dinerence. 

The  Chairman  Can  you  tell  the  committee  anything  about  the 
contrast,  if  there  be  one.  between  the  basis  or  standard  of  public  as- 
sistance given  in  England,  as  distinguished  from  unem])lovment  in- 
surance, and  our  relief  standards? 

Miss  Hall.  In  the  first  place,  you  have  to  remember  that  in 
iLngland  they  cons  der  as  primary  needs  rent  and  food  and  shelter 
and  heat  and  c  othmg.  There  is  just  no  idea  at  all  that  you  have 
solved  the  problem  by  paying  a  grocery  order.  That  is  true  of  the 
standard  insurance  benefit,  of  the  transitional  benefit,  and  of  public 
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assistaince.  These  are  the  three  methods  by  which  unemployment  is 
taken  care  of  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  all  provide  food,  shelter,  heat,  and 
clothing? 

Miss  Hall.  Yes;  they  are  taken  for  granted.  Of  course,  the  fed- 
eral funds  take  care  of  practically  all,  or  all  but  5  per  cent  of  unem- 
ployment in  Great  Britain,  and  that  5  per  cent  is  paid  from  local 
taxes  and  is  taken  care  of  under  the  poor  laws,  but  the  rest  is  all 
taken  care  of  through  their  insui*ance  laws. 

The  allowance  made  by  the  poor  laws  is  slightly  under  the  insur- 
ance, as  a  rule,  but  if  there  is  any  sickness,  or  any  particular  reason 
in  a  family  why  there  should  be  more  money  than  the  insurance  is 
putting  into  that  family,  the  poor  laws  put  more  funds  there  to  sup- 
ply the  need. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  further  comment? 

Miss  Hall.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  would  recommend  that  any- 
one who  feels  that  unemployment  insurance,  or  this  minimum  secur- 
ity makes  people  helpless — that  they  not  only  visit  working  people  in 
England  themselves,  but  they  also  visit  the  labor  exchanges  and  talk 
with  the  people  who  run  tlie  exchanges  there,  and  get  them  to  de- 
scrilw,  as  they  did  to  me,  how  men  fought  for  job?  in  their  labor  lines, 
the  lines  where  they  waited  to  get  job  opportunities  in  the  employ- 
ment exchanges.  The  only  place  in  the  labor  exchanges  where  they 
needed  any  police  protection,  or  where  there  was  any  disorder  at  all 
was  in  these  lines  where  the  men  were  waiting  to  get  jobs. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much.  Miss  Hall. 

(The  article  referred  to  in  Miss  Hall's  statement  is  printed  in  full, 
as  follows:) 

[From  The  Survey,  Nov.,  1032] 

WHEN    BELIEF   STOPS    WHAT  DO   THEY   EAT? 

(By  Ewan  Clague,  Director  of  Research,  Community  Council  of  Philadelphia) 

People  do  not  starve  to  death  when  relief  stops;  they  just  starve,  with  the 
margin  by  which  life  persists  maintained  by  the  pity  of  their  neighbors  and  by 
a  sort  of  scavenging  on  the  community. 

Relief  stopped  in  Philadelphia  on  June  25.  For  months  52,000  destitute  fnmi- 
lies  had  been  receiving  modest  grocery  orders  and  a  little  milk.  Their  rent 
was  unpaid,  their  credit  and  their  borrowing  power  exhausted.  Most  of  them 
were  absolutely  dependent  for  existence  on  the  food  orders  supplied  through 
State  funds  administered  by  the  committee  for  unemployment  relief.  Then 
there  were  no  more  funds,  and  relief — except  for  a  little  milk  for  half-sick 
children,  and  a  little  Red  Cross  flour — was  suddenly  discontinued.  And  Phila- 
delphia asked  itself  what  was  happening  to  these  52,000  families.  There  were 
no  reports  of  people  starving  in  the  streets,  and  yet  from  what  possible  source 
were  52,000  families  getting  enough  food  to  live  on? 

It  was  a  fair  question,  and  the  community  council,  with  the  cooperation  of 
10  settlements  and  the  social-service  departments  of  six  hospitals,  set  out  to 
find  the  answer  by  a  special  study  of  400  families  who  had  been  without  relief 
for  a  period  varying  from  10  to  2S  days.  The  families  selected  were  known  to 
the  settlements  or  hospitals  in  some  other  than  a  relief  capacity.  They  were 
not  picked  out  as  the  worst  cases,  but  as  fairly  typical  of  the  52,000. 

The  count  of  the  400  families  showed  a  total  of  2,464  persons.  There  were 
two  single  persons  living  alone  and  a  few  couples,  but  there  was  one  household 
of  15  persons,  two  of  14,  and  three  of  13.  The  great  majority  ranged  from  five 
to  eight  persons  per  family.  In  254  of  the  families  were  children  of  five  year>* 
or  under,  many  others  had  older  children  only,  so  that  the  proportion  of 
families  with  no  children  at  all  was  comparatively  small.  There  were  many 
mothers  with  very  young  babies  and  a  number  of  pregnant  women. 
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In  their  eflfort  to  discover  how  these  2,464  human  beings  were  keeping  them- 
selves alive  the  investigators  inquired  into  the  customary  sources  of  family 
maintenance,  earnings,  savings,  regular  help  from  relatives,  credit,  and,  last 
but  not  least,  the  neighbors. 

Sonne  current  income  in  the  form  of  wages  was  reported  by  128  families, 
tliougli  the  amounts  were  generally  small  and  irregular,  two  or  three  dollars 
a  week  perhaps,  earned  on  odd  Jobs,  by  selUng  knickknacka  on  the  street 
or  by  younsters  delivering  papers  or  working  nights.  In  only  a  handful  of 
cases  did  the  income  exceed  $10  a  week.  The  great  bulk  was  below  $7  a 
week  and  for  the  whole  128  the  average  wage  income  was  only  $4.16  a  week. 
And  2*2  families  of  the  400  had  no  earnings  whatsoever. 

Savings  were  an  even  more  slender  resource.  Only  54  families  reported 
savings  and  most  of  these  were  nothing  more  than  small  industrial  insurance 
policies  with  little  or  no  cash  surrender  value,  technicjilly  an  asset  actually 
an  item  of  expense.  This  does  not  mean  that  these  families  had  not  had 
savings— take  for  Instance  the  Baker  family,  father,  mother,  and  four  children. 
They  had  had  $1,000  in  a  building  and  loan  association  which  failed  They 
had  had  more  than  $2,000  In  a  savings  bank,  but  the  last  cent  had  been 
withdrawn  in  January,  1931.  They  had  had  three  insurance  policies,  which 
had  been  surrendered  one  by  one.  Both  the  father  and  the  oldest  son  were 
tuberculous,  the  former  being  at  tlie  moment  uu  !n>pl?c.'»nt  for  sanitarium  care 
This  family,  intelligent,  clean,  thrifty,  and  Ukeable— one  of  the  thousands  at 
the  end  of  their  rope,  had  had  savings  as  a  resource  even  a  year  ago — 
but  not  now. 

The  same  situation.  It  was  found,  prevailed  In  regard  to  regular  help 
from  relatives.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  depression  a  large  proportion  of 
relief  families  could  count  on  this  help  in  some  form.  But  of  our  400  families 
only  33  reported  assistance  from  kinsfolk  that  could  be  counted  on,  and  this 
assistance  was  slender  indeed:  a  brother  paid  the  rent  to  save  eviction  a 
brother-in-law  guaranteed  the  gas  and  electric  bills,  a  grandmother,  working 
as  a  scrubwoman,  put  in  a  small  sum  each  week.  Most  of  the  relatives  it 
was  found  was  so  hard  pressed  that  it  was  all  they  could  do  to  save  them- 
selves. As  a  matter  of  fact  many  relatives  had  moved  in  with  the  families 
and  were  recorded  as  members  of  the  household. 

In  the  absence  of  assets  or  income  the  next  line  of  defense  is  credit.  But 
most  of  the  400  families  were  bogged  down  in  debt  and  retained  only  a  vistage 
of  credit.  Take  the  item  of  rent  or  building  and  loan  payments:  349  of  the 
families  were  behind — some  only  a  month  or  two,  some  for  a  year,  a  few  for 
two  or  three  years,  with  six  months  as  the  average  for  the  group.  The  total 
indebtedness  for  rent  amounted  to  about  $41,000  an  average  of  $120.78.  A  few 
landlords  had  grown  impatient  and  evictions  had  resulted,  but  on  the  whole  the 
contribution  of  the  landlords  of  Philadelphia  to  unemployment  relief  in  the 
form  of  unpaid  rent  has  been  very  substantial.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
families  reported  debts  other  than  rent,  with  their  credit  to  grocers,  milkmen, 
coal  dealers,  and  so  on  used  to  the  limit.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  families 
owed  for  gas  and  electricity,  or  both,  but  these  items  rarely  ran  above  $5, 
since  the  companies  cut  off  the  supply  at  about  that  level  of  indebtedness! 
Few  grocers'  bills  ran  beyond  $60— the  bulk  ranged  from  $1  to  $25.  Occasion- 
ally the  grocers  were  unwilling  to  risk  very  much  and  the  nonpayment  of  very 
small  bills  stopped  further  credit.  Milk  bills  were  less  frequent  and  seldom 
amounted  to  as  much  as  $15.  Other  types  of  debts  were  varied  In  character. 
Substantial  money  loans  from  friends  or  loan  companies  amounting  to  $100, 
$200  or  even  $300  were  occasionally  noted.  Overdue  instalments  on  furniture 
were  frequent,  a  few  cases  of  debts  for  taxes,  water  rents,  furniture  storage, 
and  doctors  were  mentioned.    One  family  reported  owing  $5  to  the  church. 

In  numbers  the  outstanding  debts  were  to  grocers  and  other  food  retailers, 
though  the  amounts  averaged  smaller  than  any  other  type  of  Indebtedness. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  the  loans  was  their  size— an  average  of  $160  eachj 
whether  friendly  or  commercial.  It  is  surprising  that  families  were  able 
to  borrow  such  sums  on  what  was  obviously  unsubstantial  prospect  of  re- 
payment The  reasons  were,  probably,  that  relatives  and  sometimes  friends 
were  more  or  less  compelled  by  duty  to  carry  the  family,  that  the  loans  were 
a  hangover  from  previous  prosperity  and  that  notes  undoubtedly  had  In- 
dorsers  so  that  the  lending  concerns  were  press' ng  other  persons  for  pay- 
ment. In  any  case  this  group  of  families  had  small  chance  for  any  further 
loans,  commercially  or  friendly. 


For  an  instance  of  how  the  load  of  debt  mounted  up  consider  the  Beccaria 
family.  Threatened  with  a  second  eviction,  behind  in  gas  and  electricity  bills, 
they  owed  $45  to  the  grocer  and  $112  to  the  baker,  this  latter  item  having 
accumulated  over  two  years.  They  owed  $45  to  a  downtown  department  store, 
$200  to  a  brother,  $150  to  a  cousin,  and  a  6  per  cent  commercial  loan  of  $300. 
Their  troubles  were  complicated  by  a  variety  of  health  problems  which  were 
not  improving  under  a  diet  of  bread,  potatoes,  and  spaghetti. 

Thus,  then,  the  picture  of  the  400  families  shaped  itself:  Generally  no 
income,  such  as  there  was  slight,  irregular,  and  undependable ;  shelter  still 
available  so  long  as  landlords  remained  lenient;  savings  goue;  credit  exhausted. 

But  what  of  food,  the  never-ending,  ever-pressing  necessity  for  food?  In  this 
emergency  the  outstanding  contribution  has  been  made  by  neighbors.  The  poor 
are  looking  after  the  poor.  In  considerably  more  than  a  third  of  the  400 
families  the  chief  source  of  actual  subsistence  when  grocery  orders  stopped 
was  the  neighbors.  The  supply  was  by  no  means  regular  or  adequate ;  but  in 
the  last  analysis,  when  all  other  resources  failed,  the  neighbors  rallied  to  tide 
the  family  over  a  few  days.  Usually  it  was  left  overs,  stale  bread,  meat  bones 
for  soup,  a  bowl  of  gravy.  Sometimes  the  children  are  asked  in  for  a  meal. 
One  neighbor  sent  two  eggs  a  day  regularly  to  a  sick  man  threatened  with 
tuberculosis.  This  help  was  the  more  striking  since  the  neighbors  themselves 
were  often  close  to  the  line  of  destitution  and  could  illy  spare  the  food  they 
shared  The  primitive  communism  existing  among  these  people  was  a  con- 
stant surprise  to  the  visitors.  More  than  once  a  family  lucky  enough  to  get  a 
good  supply  of  food  called  in  the  entire  block  to  share  the  feast.  There  is 
absolutely  no  doubt  that  entire  neighborhoods  were  just  living  from  day  to  day 
sharing  what  slight  resources  any  one  family  chanced  to  have.  Without  this 
mutual  help  the  situation  of  many  of  the  famUies  would  have  been  desperate. 

The  families  rustled  for  tliemselves  as  much  as  they  could.  A  common  source 
of  supply  for  one  group  was  the  docks  where  fruit  and  vegetables  for  market 
are  sorted.  Children  and  adults  hung  around  tlie  stalls  and  snatched  at  any- 
thing that  was  cast  out.  Occasionally  they  were  able  to  make  off  with  good 
produce  but  the  police  were  watchful  and  such  enterprise  was  often  disastrous. 
Street  begging  was  only  occasionally  resorted  to,  said  the  investigators,  like- 
wise the  petty  thieving  of  milk  and  groceries  from  doorsteps.  There  is  little 
doubt  however  that  gifts  of  food  from  grocers,  reported  by  a  considerable 
number  of  families,  were  usually  obtained  by  a  form  of  begging.  Children,  it 
seems,  had  the  habit  of  going  to  a  store  and  by  pleading  hunger  inducing  the 
grocer  to  give  them  a  little  food.  Children  ran  errands  for  grocers,  watched 
pushcarts,  did  anything  in  exchange  for  fruit  or  vegetables.  The  myriad  ways 
in  which  a  family,  its  entire  attention  concentrated  on  food,  just  food,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  it  constitutes  abundant  evidence  of  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance 

As  a  result  of  all  these  efforts,  what  did  these  families  have?  What  meals 
did  they  get  and  of  what  did  these  meals  consist?  About  8  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  were  subsisting  on  one  meal  a  day.  Many  more  were  getting 
only  2  meals  a  day,  and  still  othei-s  were  Irregular,  sometimes  1  meal,  some- 
times 2,  occasionally  by  great  good  fortune,  3.  Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  all 
families  were  not  getting  the  normal  three  meals  a  day. 

When  the  content  of  these  meals  is  taken  into  consideration  the  facts  are 
still  more  alarming.  Four  families  had  absolutely  no  solid  food  whatever — 
nothing  but  a  drink,  usually  tea  or  coffee.  Seventy-three  others  had  only  one 
food  and  one  drink  for  ail  meals,  the  food  In  many  cases  being  bread  made  from 
Red  Cross  flour.  Even  in  the  remaining  cases,  where  there  were  two  or  three 
articles  of  food,  the  diets  day  after  day  and  week  after  week  consisted  usually 
of  bread,  macaroni,  spaghetti,  potatoes,  with  milk  for  the  children.  Many 
families  were  getting  no  meat  and  very  few  vegetables.  Fresh  fruits  were 
never  mentioned,  although  it  is  possible  that  the  family  might  pick  these  up  in 
the  streets  occasionally.  ^         ^.  .      «    ^  * 

These  diets  were  exceedingly  harmful  in  their  immediate  effects  on  some  of 
the  families  where  health  problems  are  present.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  chil- 
dren are  definitely  reported  on  a  hospital  diagnosis  as  an«mlc.  Occasionally 
the  adults  are  likewise  affected.  The  Maclntyre  family  for  instance:  These 
two  older  people  have  an  adopted  child  8  years  of  age.  The  husband  Is  a 
bricklayer  by  trade  and  the  wife  can  do  outside  housework.  They  have  had 
occasional  odd  jobs  over  the  past  year  but  have  been  very  hard  pressed.  For 
the  three  meals  immediately  preceding  the  visit  they  reported  the  menus  as 
follows-  Dinner,  prevlnus  day,  bread  and  coffee;  breakfast,  bread  and  coffee; 
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luncb,  corn,  fish,  bread  and  coffee ;  one  quart  of  milk  for  the  little  girl  for  the 
entire  three  meals. 

Also  their  health  problems  were  serious.  Tlie  wife  has  had  several  operations, 
the  husband  is  a  possible  tuberculosis  ease,  and  the  child  is  undei*welghl.  All 
three  have  been  receiving  medicul  attention  from  a  hospital  for  the  iwist  three 
years.  The  little  girl  has  been  nervous,  has  fainted  at  times,  and  is  slightly 
deformeil  from  rickets.  Being  undernourislied,  she  needs  cod  liver  oil,  milk, 
(.ranges,  and  the  food  which  was  possible  only  when  the  family  was  on  relief. 
She  went  to  camp  for  two  weeks  and  returned  up  to  weight  and  in  good  spirits 
But  relief  was  cut  off  while  she  was  away  and  she  came  back  to  meals  of  milk, 
coffee,  and  bread.  In  the  short  time  at  home  she  had  become  fretful  and  listless, 
refusing  to  take  anything  but  milk.  Tl»is  whole  family  promised  to  be  in  serious 
health  difficulties  if  their  situation  were  long  continued. 

The  Bakers,  the  Beccarias.  the  Maclutyres,  and  the  other  397  families  visited 
did  not  starve  to  death  when  relief  stopped.  They  kept  alive  from  day  to  day, 
catch-as-catch  can,  reduced  for  actual  subsistence  to  something  of  the  status  of  a 
stray  cat  prowling  for  food,  for  which  a  kindly  soul  occasionally  sets  out  a 
plate  of  table  scraps  or  a  saucer  of  milk.  What  this  does  to  the  innate  dignity 
of  the  human  soul  is  not  for  this  writer  to  discuss.  What  it  does  to  the  bo«lies 
of  the  social  attitudes  of  a<lults  and  children  is  something  ihat  wc  shall  know 
more  and  more  about  for  years  to  come.  And  these  4C0  families  were,  remem- 
ber, a  fair  sampling  of  52,000  from  whom  relief  was  withdrawn.  What  hap- 
pened to  the  400  happened  in  greater  or  less  degree  to  the  52,000,  and  will  happen 
again  if  the  exigencies  of  the  winter  should  force  another  discontinuance  of 
food  orders. 

STATEMENT  OF  MISS  HELAINE  TODD,  FAMILY  SOCIETY  OF 
PHILADELPHIA,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  your  full  name  and  address  and 
present  position,  Miss  Todd? 

Miss  Todd.  My  name  is  Helaine  Todd,  and  I  am  with  the  Family 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  at  311  South  Juniper  Street.  I  am  what 
is  known  as  a  case  worker;  that  is,  a  visitor  to  these  families. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  your  case  work  you  have 
become  familiar  with  the  situation  confronting  families  who  are 
unemployed  and  are  on  relief  when  relief  was  available? 

Miss  Todd.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  grateful  to  you.  Miss  Todd, 
if  you  can  give  us  a  picture,  by  the  use  of  typical  examples,  of  the 
situation  as  you  have  found  it  among  those  families  in  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Todd.  I  would  like  to  say  as  a  preface  that  the  work  of  the 
Family  Society,  which  is  a  private  relief  organization,  so  far  has 
not  directly  involved  any  situation  in  which  there  was  a  cessation 
of  relief  given  to  families.  However,  in  addition  to  our  own  work, 
we  have  lent  our  services  to  help  the  local  unemployment  relief 
organization  as  they  were  handicapped  in  not  having  sufficient 
workers.  This  has  built  up  a  contrast  between  what  has  happened 
to  the  families  which  have  had  to  exist  on  inadequate  relief  under 
the  grocery-order  system  and  the  families  for  whom  our  own  agency 
is  able  to  make  more  adequate  provision. 

I  understand  that  the  unemployment  situation  in  Philadelphia 
has  been  presented  to  you  recently  by  Mr.  de  Schweinitz. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  general  way;  yes. 

Miss  TooD.  If  I  may  risk  being  a  bit  repetitious,  I  am  going  to 
mention  the  current  relief  figures  that  I  am  sure  that  he  brought  to 
you.  For  my  purpose  they  form  a  background  for  the  picture  of 
the  particular  group  that  I  intend  to  present. 


Three  types  of  figures  would  seem  to  present  the  essentials  of 
that  background.  In  December,  1932,  50,155  families  received  relief 
from  the  county  relief  board.  These  were  big  and  little  families,, 
old  and  very  new  families.  The  average  amount  of  the  weekly 
grant,  in  the  form  of  a  grocery  order,  from  September  to  December 
31  equaled  $4.23.  There  was  a  provision  for  coal  and  milk,  but  there 
was  no  provision  for  rent  or  anything  beyond  that. 

The  tnird  figure,  taken  from  a  sampling  study,  shows  that  out  of 
every  100  families  receiving  this  relief  22  have  had  to  double  up; 
that  is,  to  move  in  with  friends,  relatives,  or,  in  many  cases,  total 
strangers,  who  are  kind  enough  to  give  them  some  shelter. 

These  figures  acquire  more  meaning  and  are  more  vivid  when  con- 
sidered in  terms  of  specific  family  situations.  It  is  obvious  that 
anxiety,  unhappiness,  deprivations,  exist  in  all  families  where  un- 
employment has  occurred ;  so  that  the  restriction  of  my  discussion  to 
one  type  of  family  does  not  in  the  least  deny  the  suffering  that  is 
known  to  exist  in  all  types  of  families. 

I  have  chosen  the  young  married  couple.  That  includes  the  young 
married  group,  where  the  children  have  perhaps  reached  the  ages 
of  4  or  5  years  old.  The  young  married  family  is  in  a  peculiarly 
defenseless  position.  Theirs  is  a  newly  established  relationship. 
They  have  brought  their  individual  backgrounds  to  a  mutual  situa- 
tion, which  is  in  itself  a  new  experience  in  their  lives.  They  are 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  adjusting  and  blending  one  personality 
into  another.  At  the  time  of  marriage,  they  are  at  the  point  of 
stepping  out  from  home  environments,  where  for  years  there  has 
existed  the  security  of  depending  on  the  authority  of  parents.  Out- 
ward evidences  may  indicate  a  willingness  to  seek  and  accept  per- 
sonal responsibility.  This  is  shown  by  the  desire  of  young  people 
to  marry  and  to  establish  their  own  families.  Beneath  these  out- 
ward evidences  of  being  grown  up  and  responsible,  there  is  a  con- 
trasting wish  to  return  to  the  comforts  of  parental  authority,  where 
difficult  decisions  may  be  made  by  those  who  are  older  and  more 
experienced. 

Beyond  the  struggle  the  normal  person  goes  through,  or  the 
struggle  that  person  makes  to  get  away  from  home  and  to  establish 
independence  of  a  separate  home  existence,  there  is  a  heightened  and 
intensified  struggle  in  those  situations  where  young  people  are  met 
by  opposition  in  the  home  to  the  stepping  out  of  it. 

In  order  to  work  out  and  carry  forward  the  development  of  a 
successful  marriage,  the  young  couple  or  young  family  group  needs 
to  experience  some  independence,  and  also  the  satisfaction  of  the 
creation  and  maintaining  of  their  own  home.  Having  gone  through 
the  uncertainty  of  deciding  whether  to  marry  or  not,  and  having 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  intimate  adjustment  following  mar- 
riage, the  accomplishment  of  maintaining  their  own  home  then  de- 
pends solely  on  the  factor  of  employment.  If  they  have  been  able 
to  work  out,  between  themselves,  their  own  personal  adjustments, 
too,  it  w^ould  be  looked  upon  as  a  successful  marriage. 

When  the  opportunity  for  employment  ceases  to  exist,  one  of  the 
main  structures  is  removed  from  the  life  the  young  married  family 
is  trying  to  build.  Too  great  a  strain  is  thrown  upon  the  develop- 
ing experience  of  their  personal  relationships  from  the  marriage  to 
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be  maintained.  I  think,  perhaps,  it  is  obvious  that  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  at  is  this :  Unemployment  strikes  at  a  fundamental  insti- 
tution— the  nght  of  young  people  to  go  out  and  establish  their  own 
homes  and  build  up  their  own  lives. 

We  have  heard  of  much  unemployment  as  it  affects  old  families: 
but  m  their  relationships  a  mother  and  father  have  had  years  of 
association,  and  they  probably  have  had  some  success  in  their  own 
married  lives;  there  is  a  background  which  gives  them  some  security 
that  maintams  them  for  awhile,  at  least. 

That  these  really  are  events  that  happen  in  people's  lives  is  quite 
evident  m  the  histories  of  the  young  families  which  I  am  going  to 
use  as  illustrations,  and  I  am  going  to  be  very  trite  in  naming  these 
families  as  Jones  and  Smith  and  Brown,  for  the  reason  that  I  think 
they  rather  represent  the  young  Joneses  and  Smiths  and  Browns  all 
over  the  United  States,  taking  common  names  for  common  oc- 
currences.    This  happens  in  many,  many  places. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  have  been  married  a  little  over  two  years 
Ihey  have  no  children,  but  a  baby  is  expected  in  the  spring.  He  was 
ly  and  she  was  17  at  the  time  of  the  marriage.  Although  they 
eloped,  their  plans  had  not  been  made  in  undue  haste,  but  were  the 
result  of  unjustified  opposition  from  his  grandmother  and  her  pa- 
rents.   Her  parents  had  always  exploited  her  earnings. 

He  had  been  employed  for  nine  months  on  a  steady  job  and  she  was 
earning  praise  for  successful  work  in  a  5-and-lO-cent  store.  Plans 
for  marriage  were  on  a  reasonable  basis  of  adequate  income. 

Some  unhappiness  and  difficulty  had  existed  in  both  their  childhood 
homes.  Mr.  Jones  had  been  reared  by  his  grandparents  since  his 
father  s  death  His  mother  had  been  employed  and  to  a  great  extent 
lived  a  life  independent  of  her  children,  knowing  they  were  well  cared 
for  by  the  grandparents;  and  as  is  customary,  the  boy  had  some  sense 
of  feeling  that  his  mother  was  not  quite  a  nice  person.  Shortly 
before  Mr.  Jones  married,  his  mother  had  remarried,  and  in  Mrs. 
Jones  s  home  a  great  deal  of  friction  had  always  existed.  She  was 
devoted  to  her  mother,  a  semicripple,  and  antagnostic  toward  her 
father,  because  at  one  time  he  had  drank  rather  heavily.  She  had 
been  eager  to  work,  and  as  soon  as  her  age  permitted,  secured  a  job. 

At  the  time  they  actually  got  married,  their  income  was  perhaps 
^0  a  week  between  the  two  of  them.  They  returned  to  his  grand- 
parents, where,  m  a  very  businesslike  way,  they  rented  a  room  in  the 
home  and  arranged  to  pay  board.  They  thought  this  would  be  a 
better  plan,  to  thus  save  their  surplus  to  buy  furniture  and  prepare  to 
move  into  their  home  without  debt. 

In  a  short  time  Mr.  Jones  lost  his  job.    The  firm  completely  closed, 
and  there  was  nothing  he  could  do  about  it.    Mrs.  Jones  was  able 
fortunately,  to  make  sufficient  to  pay  the  board  at  his  grandmother's! 
Ihis  was  difficult,  because  the  grandparents,  having  reared  the  boy 
felt  that  his  wife  now  had  to  be  his  support  in  their  home.    That  was 
the  position  they  took,  but  the  two  of  them  stayed  there  together  for 
several  months  when,  due  to  the  strain  of  the  holiday  season  in  the 
store,  Mrs.  Jones  became  ill.    When  she  recovered,  the  job  was  not 
there  any  more.    That  is  something  that  happens  so  regularly  now 
Instantly,  the  grandparents  evicted  her,  put  her  right  out  without 
any  clothing,  or  anything.    It  was  only  by  finally  going  to  the  police 
station  and  threatemng  an  injunction  that  she  even  got  her  clothes 


I  think,  right  there,  you  can  begin  to  feel  what  the  economic  situa- 
tion has  done  to  people's  relationships,  in  a  family  which  was  trying 
to  get  on  its  feet,  which  had  been  justified  in  attempting  to  get  mar- 
ried, and  had  not  been  foolish  or  giddy  about  what  they  had  done. 
Yet,  here  they  were,  stranded. 

She,  of  course,  had  to  return  to  her  parents.  I  think  that  brought 
some  pleasure  to  her  father  because  he  was  able  to  ridicule  her  and 
say,  "  I  told  you  you  should  not  have  gotten  married.  I  didn't  like 
him.  He  was  no  good,  anyway.  He  worked  only  a  month  after  you 
married  him."  And  she  had  to  put  up  with  that  feeling  in  the  home. 
She  was,  no  doubt,  rather  glad  to  be  with  her  mother  and  to  help 
her.  She  could  not  go  to  her  husband's  grandmother's,  and  he  could 
not  come  to  her  house.  They  met,  rather  surreptitiously,  on  the  cor- 
ner and  the  like. 

Finally  he  could  not  stand  his  grandparent's  attitude  and  rebelled. 
So  they  put  him  out,  and  the  only  shelter  he  had  was  sleeping  in  a 
vacant  room  over  a  garage.  His  wife  let  him  do  this  about  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  then  could  not  stand  it.  There  was  no  way  she 
could  get  any  money  herself,  so  she  came  to  our  agency. 

Her  people  had  been  known  to  us  in  the  past,  and  she  had  some 
acquaintance  with  certain  workers,  so  she  felt  a  certain  hesitancy  in 
seeking  a  social  agency  for  work.  She  finally  came,  on  the  basis  of 
needing  someone  to  talk  with  her  about  what  could  be  done  to  rees- 
stablish  her  own  married  life.  Since  both  she  and  her  husband  were 
anxious  to  have  a  place  of  their  own,  it  was  possible  to  make  an 
advance,  to  aid  them  in  renting  a  house. 

I  think  right  there  is  a  comparison  with  the  public  agency  which 
could  not  have  considered  such  a  plan.  They  had  been  separated 
now  for  two  or  three  months.  With  no  relief  for  rent  for  this  couple, 
they  would  probablv  have  gone  on  being  separated  until  now  a  year 
or  so  later.  Would  they  have  had  any  married  life  left  after  that? 
At  any  rate,  they  got  rooms,  but  even  then  that  did  not  satisfy 
them.  Thy  really  wanted  a  home,  and  they  made  the  unfortunate 
error  that  they  chose  a  home  across  from  her  parents.  I  think  that 
was  partly  because  she  had  gone  through  so  much  that  she  did  want 
to  fall  back  on  her  parents,  and  she  wanted  to  be  near  them.  But 
her  father  always  continued  to  throw  out  the  accusation  that  the 
son-in-law  was  no  good. 

It  happened  that  her  father  did  have  part-time  work  so  that  he 
had  a  social  status.  He  could  throw  out  his  chest  and  say,  "  Nobody 
is  any  good  that  can't  work.  Look  at  me.  I  work."  Although  his 
own  son  is  about  the  same  age  as  his  son-in-law,  he  had  never  been 
employed,  but  that  did  not  seem  to  make  much  difference. 

The  son-in-law  again  asserted  his  independence  and  said,  "  We  are 
going  to  move  and  be  by  ourselves."  I  think  that  is  an  interesting 
point  in  developing  the  relationship;  that  they  had  again  established 
themselves  close  enough  to  each  other  that  she  preferred  instantly  to 
move  with  him  into  a  neighborhood  that  he  selected  rather  than  be 

separated. 

They  have  no  employment  to-day,  but  in  their  home  there  is  a  sense 
of  something  that  has  a  great  deal  of  meaning ;  there  is  a  sense  of 
self-respect.    They  are  having  a  baby  in  the  spring. 
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Here  is  a  rather  amusing  little  incident :  He  is  very  fond  of  gold- 
fish from  the  point  of  view  of  breeding  them.  He  ^oes  out  and  by 
various  methods  catches  goldfish  in  the  ponds  and  pools  and  brings 
them  home  and  tries  to  breed  them  and  sell  them.  Anybody  thai 
would  do  something  that  is  a  little  ingenious  is  advancing.  It 
is  not  the  amount  of  the  money  that  he  makes,  but  he  is  not  resting 
on  past  laurels.  She  is  happy  in  fixing  up  the  house.  That  means 
there  is  a  situation  in  which  perfectly  normal  happiness  exists,  and 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  exist,  because  of  adequate  means  of  pro- 
viding the  necessities  that  these  two  young  people  need  in  order  to 
have  a  home  of  their  own. 

A  contrasting  picture,  somewhat  along  the  same  line,  is  that  of 
the  Smiths.  They  have  been  married  about  three  years  and  a  half, 
and  have  a  2-year-oId  son.  The  father  had  been  ill ;  I  think  it  was 
a  tubercular  condition.  At  about  15  or  16  this  boy  had  to  take  over 
a  great  deal  of  the  family  responsibility  and  he  had  done  it  success- 
fully. He  had  always  managed  to  find  some  kind  of  work  and  bring 
something  home. 

At  the  time  of  their  marriage  both  the  man  and  his  wife  were 
working,  making  very  good  money.  After  they  were  married  it 
was  not  necessary  for  her  to  work  any  longer ;  he  could  take  care  of 
lier. 

Then  he,  in  the  fall,  gradually  began  to  be  reduced.  First  one  day 
would  he  taken  off  a  week— finally  he  worked  on  down  to  just  a  few 
hours  of  work  a  week.  When  he  had  been  reduced  to  about  half 
time  his  own  anxiety  over  it  l)ecame  intense,  but  he  never  let  his 
wife  laiow  it.  He  went  out  promptly  every  morning.  He  had  to 
go  to  work  out  of  the  city,  which  took  about  45  minutes.  He  left 
at  the  same  time  in  the  morning  and  did  not  come  home  until  the 
same  time  at  night,  but  what  he  could  not  stand  were  the  pay 
envelopes,  because  they  would  give  him  away. 

So  he  came  to  the  family  agency.  His  half  pay  that  he  had  been 
gettmg  was  reduced  to  the  point  where  his  decejption  could  not  be 
managed  any  longer.  Of  course,  the  agency  made  no  effort  to  sup- 
plement his  pay  to  the  extent  that  would  have  given  him  a  full 
envelope  to  take  home  to  his  wife,  but  a  supplementary  amount  was 
iriven  which  gave  them  an  adequate  sum  to  live  on.  The  wife's 
health  was  not  very  good. 

As  this  man's  work  got  less  and  less  he  developed  a  very  interesting 
anxiety— he  became  afraid  of  something  falling  on  him.  That  may 
sound  a  l3it  far-fetched,  but,  literally,  he  was  terrified  with  the  feeling 
that  his  job  would  fail  on  him  and  he  would  be  pushed  out  for  good. 

There  happened  to  be  large  cranes  going  back  and  forth  at  his 
woT'k,  and  all  day  he  was  terrified  that  one  of  those  things  would 
drop  something.  There  were  no  accidents  in  the  factory  that  would 
give  him  a  basis  for  that  feeling,  but  his  own  anxiety  of  just  being 
pushed  out;  he  constantly  saw  himself  being  obliterated  by  some- 
thing.    He  became  afraid  of  automobiles  on  the  street. 

That  is  a  case  where  unemployment  invades  actual  mental  health; 
if  a  person  becomes  overanxious,  that  fear  takes  on  such  a  real 
meaning  to  them  that  it  hampers  their  actual  lives.  All  of  this  had 
occurred.  This  feeling  had  developed  before  he  became  known  to 
the  agency,  and  for  some  time  afterwards  it  continued.  It  took  a 
rather  consistent,  steady  sense  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 


^•ase  worker  of  the  society  to  finally  bring  him  back  to  a  feeling  of 
some  ease,  some  comfort. 

He  eventually  did  lose  his  job.  Had  he  lost  that  job  without 
being  able  to  get  anything  more  than  $3.50  grocery  order,  with  no 
means  of  paying  his  rent,  with  the  anxieties  he  had  developed  there 
would  have  been  little  question  but  that  this  man  would  have  become 
a  patient  for  a  mental  hospital,  which  would  have  been  a  continuing 
and  permanent  expense  on  the  State  or  the  city,  for  his  care,  if 
adeouate  encouragement  and  care  might  not  have  been  given  him  in 
the  beginning. 

I  think  another  thing  that  is  brought  out  in  both  of  those  cases  is 
the  anxiety  that  the  wives  develop.  I  have  seen  that  friction  in 
wives,  young  and  old,  when  the  husband  is  not  working.  There  is 
a  certam  implication  that  she  has  had  something  to  do  with  it,  and 
there  is  a  quarrelsome  friction  that  I  think  perhaps  I  can  explain  a 
little  more  clearly  here. 

Although  the  events  in  the  lives  of  these  two  families  seem  widely 
different,  apart  from  the  common  circumstance  of  unemployment, 
there  is  a  trend  of  similar  experience  through  which  they  are  both 
still  living. 

At  the  time  of  the  marriages  they  both  had  shown  themselves  to 
be  successful,  ambitious  couples.  By  their  willingness  and  ability 
to  work,  they  proved  themselves  adequate  to  assume  marital  respon- 
sibility. The  anxieties  of  unemployment  brought  out  in  each  situa- 
tion weaknesses  which  threatened  the  harmony  and  permanence  of 
their  lives  together.  Loss  of  work,  instead  of  being  seen  as  a 
circumstance  outside  the  power  of  the  individual  to  control,  became 
instead  the  symbol  of  the  husband's  failure. 

When  these  men  are  on  the  street,  and  they  meet,  and  their  neigh- 
bors have  employment — when  all  of  these  unemployed  people  know 
it  is  nothing  that  they  did,  that  the  factories  simply  do  not  have 
orders  and  have  been  closed  down ;  they  have  heard  their  employers 
saying  that  they  were  splendid  fellows,  but  there  is  nothing  to  do — 
they  have  a  sense  of  failure  for  what  has  happened.  And  the  man 
has  the  fear  and  is  burdened  with  the  guilty  feeling  that  there  must 
be  something  he  could  do. 

Mr.  Jones's  failure  was  marked  in  terms  of  competition,  because 
his  wife  had  been  able  to  remain  employed  longer  than  himself.  Mr. 
Smith  felt  his  grip  on  success  slipping  by  degrees,  as  his  hours  of 
work  were  more  and  more  reduced,  while  his  wife's  anxiety  grew. 
It  is  no  wonder  Mr.  Smith  described  himself  as  "sick  and  shaking 
all  over  "  from  spending  day  after  day  on  the  street  so  that  his  wife 
would  believe  he  was  at  work.  His  wife  had  long  ago  given  up  any 
belief  in  that  fairy  story,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  come 
home.  He  had  to  go  out  and  go  through  all  of  the  gestures  that  they 
had  shared  together  in  his  previous  working  experience. 

For  the  wives  there  was  also  a  sense  of  failure,  which  like  that  of 
their  husbands  was  based  not  on  the  reality  of  their  circumstances, 
but  on  the  apprehensions  arising  from  financial  insecurity.  They  too 
often  fail  to  see  that  loss  of  work  was  no  fault  of  the  individual. 

The  wife's  fear  was  that  her  husband's  love  did  not  have  the 
comfort  it  once  held  for  her,  which  meant  failure  to  her.  Nagging, 
anxiety  about  his  willingness  to  seek  work,  and  quarrelsomeness  re- 
sulted only  too  quickly  from  her  fears. 
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That  separation  did  not  occur  in  either  instance  was  due,  first,  to 
the  provision  by  the  family  society  of  a  reasonably  adequate  sum 
to  provide  the  maintenance  of  a  home,  not  only  by  giving  money 
necessaiT  for  food,  but  also  by  providing  that  the  rent  might  be 
paid.  The  second  factor  which  helped  to  prevent  domestic  dis- 
aster was  that  each  family  found  in  a  case  worker  or  family  visitor 
some  one  to  whom  they  could  turn  with  their  fears  and  distress,  and 
find  understanding  and  encouragement. 

In  both  families  there  was  the  problem  of  children  to  be  con- 
sidered. One  child  had  for  two  years  been  absorbing  the  sense  of 
friction  between  parents,  and  feeling  the  vague  terrors  that  are  so 
real  to  childhood.  In  the  Jones  family,  their  baby  will  soon  be  born. 
Is  not  this  baby's  life  more  safely  protected  because  it  is  possible 
by  the  family  society  to  help  the  Joneses  really  maintain  their  home? 
Does  not  the  Smith  child  have  a  handicap  to  overcome  because  of 
the  period  of  insecurity  it  experienced? 

The  word  of  pediatricians  is  an  accepted  doctrine  now,  that— 

In  the  case  of  adults  the  ill  eflfects  of  iinderiiourishDient  can  be  remedied  by 
a  change  in  diet,  but  the  children  are  in  danger  of  being  permanently  stunted 
m  both  body  and  mind.  No  amount  of  good  food  later  can  undo  the  damage 
wrought  during  the  growing  years. 

An  equally  important  fact,  which  is  not  so  clearly  understood,  is 
that  scientific  studies  have  been  made  in  the  emotional  development 
of  the  child.  It  is  known  now  that  the  whole  question  of  mental 
health  m  adulthood  is  dependent  on  the  development  of  mental 
iiealth  in  the  child. 

An  internationally  known  psychologist  and  psychiatrist  has  de- 
fined, in  a  recent  book,  the  factors  that  contribute  to  mental  health 
m  the  child.     I  will  just  quote  that  definition : 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  existence  of  happy  and  harmonious  relations 
between  the  parents  and  between  the  child  and  the  parents  is  of  underlying 
importance  for  successful  emotional  development  and  mental  health. 

The  child  needs  the  security  of  a  stable  and  comfortable  place. 
Parents  can  no  more  give  the  emotional  necessities  of  life  to  the 
child  than  they  can  give  food,  unless  the  means  for  securing  it  exists, 
and  in  giving  emotional  security,  that  can  be  given  onlv  if  the  parents 
have  it  themselves. 

I  think  we  have  a  case  to  prove  both  points  in  the  circumstances 
of  Mrs.  Brown.  This  is  said  to  show  what  will  happen  in  the  future 
from  the  present  unemployment. 

In  1921  and  1922  we  had  unemployment ;  we  do  not  need  to  say, 
"  This  is  what  might  happen."  Here  is  the  case  that  we  can  point 
to;  this  is  what  has  happened: 

Mrs.  Brown  went  to  a  mining  community  in  West  Virginia  with 
her  husband  immediately  after  their  marriage,  and  for  nine  months 
he  had  regular  employment.  After  that  there  was  no  employment 
for  a  year,  and  during  that  time  they  probably  were  on  as  near  a 
starvation  level  as  they  could  be  and  still  live  to  pull  through  that 
year.  Their  first  child  was  born  at  that  time.  There  was  no  medi- 
cal care,  no  adequate  food,  nothing  that  Mrs.  Brown  needed. 

In  1924  she  came  to  Philadelphia j  she  and  her  husband  moved 
there.  Each  secured  work  but  they  immediately  lost  their  jobs  be- 
cause the  health  of  the  two  of  them  had  been  so  undermined  that 


they  did  not  have  the  stamina  to  hold  their  jobs.  They  went  to  a 
clinic  and  from  there  they  were  referred  to  the  Philadelphia  Society, 
and  ever  since  Mrs.  Brown  has  had  clinical  care.  She  has  been  in 
almost  every  hospital  in  the  city.  No  matter  what  medical  care  is 
given  to  her,  she  can  not  possibly  recover  physically  from  that  year 
she  spent  in  1921,  when  there  was  not  sufficient  food,  when  there  was 
no  organized  means  of  granting  relief  in  that  community  in  West 
Virginia. 

She  was  about  17  years  old  at  the  time,  so  she  might  be  classed 
as  adolescent  in  age  and  thus  was  affected  by  malnutrition  in  a 
permanent  way. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  emotional  situation:  The  child  born  there 
has  never  been  strong  either  in  health.  He  has  been  with  his  niother 
at  most  of  the  clinics,  but  he  is  stronger  phj^sically  than  she  is,  be- 
cause he  got  to  the  clinics  quicker  than  she  did.  But  emotionally — 
in  the  sense  of  responsibility  between  human  beings—that  child  has 
never  been  adjusted.  As  a  baby  he  was  sent  to  hospitals  and  he  was 
sent  to  a  nursery  in  order  that  the  mother  might  have  rest  and  have 
a  chance  to  get  well  herself.  The  nursery  gave  him  all  of  the  atten- 
tion they  could  to  make  him  better.  But  now  he  is  a  10-year-old 
boy  in  school  and  can  not  get  along  with  anybody.  There  have  been 
many  efforts  to  do  something  about  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
proves  the  statement  of  the  psychiatrist  that  a  child  needs  to  be  bom 
into  a  normal  mental  situation  in  order  to  grow  up  and  have  mental 
health. 

Is  it  enough  that  plans  for  help  of  the  unemployed  should  center 
about  relief  as  contained  in  a  grocery  order?  Is  it  enough  that 
extreme  need  should  be  thought  of  as  existing  solely  on  a  physical 
level  ?  In  the  lives  of  these  people  whose  stories  have  been  told  you 
there  was  need  arising  from  physical  deprivation,  certainly,  but 
which  found  its  outlet  in  feelings  of  fear,  anxieties,  and  mental 
breakdown. 

We  who  have  jobs,  and  for  whom  life  holds  the  securities  that 
mean  happiness,  must  give  money,  not  only  for  grocery  orders  and 
coal  but  enough  to  maintain  the  basic  needs  of  life,  in  order  that 
people  may  have  a  sense  of  security  in  their  living,  a  continuity 
from  week  to  week  and  month  to  month,  knowing  that  they  are 
going  to  be  helpjed  and  are  not  going  to  be  forced  upon  the  generosity 
of  friends,  relatives,  or  other  people  to  take  care  of  them,  so  that  they 
may  again  have  the  dignity  of  human  beings  and  the  right  to  get 
things  for  themselves.  That  can  not  be  provided  in  an  automatic 
way,  or  in  a  wholesale  plan,  or  as  is  done  by  grocery  orders. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much.  Miss  Todd. 

STATEMENT  OF  MISS   ANNA  D.   WABD,   GENERAL  SECEETAEY 
FAMILY  WELFAKE  ASSOCIATION,  BALTIMOKE,  MD. 

The  Chairman.  Miss  Ward,  will  you  please  give  your  full  name 
and  position  and  address? 

Miss  Ward.  My  name  is  Anna  D.  Ward,  and  I  am  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Family  Welfare  Association,  Baltimore. 

If  I  may,  Senator,  I  would  like  to  give  briefly  a  little  testimony 
concerning  the  status  of  relief  in  a  community  where  the  situation 
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has  not  been  as  extensive,  or  as  bad  as  in  some  of  the  cities  concerninir 
which  you  have  heard,  and  where  the  community  itself  has  been 
ab^  to  maintain  a  continuity  of  relief  to  the  families. 

Baltimore,  and  Maryland,  as  you  probably  know,  got  into  this 
depression  about  a  year  later  than  many  other  places.  Baltimore 
and  Maryland  have  a  tradition  of  private  relief,  as  distinguished 
from  public  relief;  and  prior  to  1932,  practically  all  of  the  relief 
work  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  throughout  the  State  was  done 
entirely  by  privately  supported  agencies.  And,  as  you  know,  we 
have  never  reached  the  heights  of  prosperity  of  many  otlier  places, 
^?  *u^^j      not  believe,  even  now,  we  have  quite  reached  the  depths 

^  T     Ti/^^^r^^^^^"  *^**  ^^^7  ^*^®^  Peaces  have  reached. 

In  March  of  1932  the  private  agencies  reached  the  end  of  their 
resources.  Throughout  this  year  the  relief  work  has  been  financed 
by  public  contributions  from  the  citv  treasurv,  though  it  has  been 
administered  through  the  private  relief  agencies  of  the  city.  The 
city  has  appropriated,  in  the  last  14  months,  about  $3,500,000.  But 
the  city  has  reached  the  end  of  its  resources  now,  and  fcr  1933  we 
expect  to  be  dependent  upon  a  State  bond  issue. 

The  agency  which  I  represent  has  administered  about  85  per 
cent  of  the  emergency  relief  of  Baltimore  City.  About  10  per  cent 
of  that  relief  is  given  on  the  cash  basis.  We  have  experimented 
with  both  the  method  of  distributing  relief  in  kind  and  on  the  cash 
basis.  Mr.  West  referred  to  that  in  his  testimony,  and  I  should  like 
to  say  that,  having  experimented  with  both,  we  feel  that  cash  is 
very  much  more  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  most  of  the 
persons  receiving  it.  It  is  certainly  much  less  expensive  than  any 
system  of  grocery  orders. 

It  gives  an  advantage,  also,  in  that  it  does  serve  to  distribute  the 
trade  which  the  agency  provides  over  a  larger  number  of  merchants 
than  it  would  in  the  case  if  we  were  giving  only  relief  in  Irind. 

The  food  allowance  which  is  being  given  by  the  agency  which  I 
represent  is  given  on  an  average  of  $1  per  week  per  member  of  the 
family;  that  is,  for  persons  in  health.  We  do  give  more  when  a 
person  is  ill,  or  when  a  special  diet  is  needed. 

One  dollar  per  week  per  member  of  the  family  enables  the  family 
to  be  maintained  in  health,  provided  they  keep*  to  the  very  narrow 
selection  of  food  suggested.  They  are  always  told  that  we  can  not 
take  care  of  their  individual  food  habits,  and  they  must  exercise 
will  power  in  giving  up  their  likes  and  dislikes  in  food.  There  is 
no  margin  for  making  mistakes,  either;  no  margin  for  taking  care 
of  special  tastes. 

The  rent  problem  is  one  of  our  greatest  difficulties.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  we  are  paying  rent  only  when  eviction  is  about  to  take 
place,  not  merely  when  an  eviction  notice  has  been  threatened  or 
has  been  given.  We  wait  to  the  point  where  actual  eviction  has 
taken  place. 

The  number  of  eviction  notices  being  served  in  BaUimore  is  prob- 
ably about  five  times  what  they  were  last  year;  but  at  the  present 
time  no  more  eviction  notices,  or  very  few  more,  are  being  given 
than  were  given  a  year  ago,  and  very  few  actual  evictions  take 
place.  Of  course  people  go  into  less  expensive  quarters  and  double 
up  with  friends.  They  go  into  poor  neighborhoods  or  newer 
neighborhoods. 


We  also  find  that  when  we  give  money  for  a  food  allowance,  they 
will  take  the  money  even  from  that  in  order  to  give  something  to 
the  landlord.  It  would  not  make  any  difference  if  we  gave  food  in 
kind ;  they  would  manage  to  dispose  of  some  of  it  in  order  to  pay 
the  rent,  because  they  feel  there  must  be  some  way  whereby  they  can 
have  a  kind  of  shelter.  When  we  were  giving  relief  in  kind,  we 
found  that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  many  people  to  sell  a  package 
of  food  that  we  had  given  them  in  order  to  get  money  to  satisfy  the 

landlord. 

The  landlords,  because  of  our  inadequate  rent  funds,  are  combining 
to  prevent  taking  families  into  their  houses.  They  are  unwilling  now 
to  take  relief  families  into  their  houses  if  they  can  find  out  ahead  of 
time  that  the  families  are  receiving  relief.  They  told  us  they  can  not 
afford  to  take  our  families,  because  they  are  unable  to  pay  any  taxes 
if  we  are  unable  to  pay  any  rent. 

We  checked  up  on  a  number  of  our  houses  to  see  if  that  really  was 
tnie.  In  the  middle  of  December,  which  was  close  to  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year,  we  checked  up  on  500  houses  occupied  by  families  of 
the  people  under  our  care,  and  found  that  it  was  perfectly  true; 
that  the  landlords  paid  taxes  on  about  35  per  cent  of  those  homes. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  arrange  for 
adequate  rent  funds.  We  hope  to  arrange  something  that  will  pay 
the  rent  on  the  basis  of  taxes,  water  rent,  and  so  forth,  and  something 
to  take  care  of  the  ground  rent  and  repairs  on  the  houses. 

Other  forms  of  relief  are  given  as  emergency  measures,  when  a 
family  is  unable  to  get  any  sort  of  help  elsewhere.  The  average 
amount  of  relief  per  family  now  being  given  in  Baltimore  is  about 
$6  per  week  per  family.  Last  week  it  was  a  little  bit  less  than  that, 
$5.30.  Social  workers,  generally  speaking,  feel  that  it  is  far  from 
adequate;  that  probably  twice  that  amount  would  be  needed  before 
we  could  say  we  are  giving  adequate  relief. 

In  the  city,  conditions  are  somewhat  better  than  in  some  of  the 
counties.  In  one  of  the  counties  of  Maryland  during  December, 
we  know — even  though  we  do  not  actually  know  how  many  f  amihes 
were  dependent^-that  the  relief  agency  oi  that  county  gave  out  1,100 
bags  of  Red  Cross  flour ;  that  there  were  300  families  who  had  no 
work ;  275  who  had  only  one  or  two  days'  work.  Yet  the  amount  of 
money  that  was  given  in  addition  to  the  Red  Cross  flour  in  that 
county  in  December  was  $400— $300  being  represented  in  donations 
of  food  and  $100  in  cash  expenditure. 

In  that  county  the  food  allotment,  in  addition  to  the  Red  Cross 
flour,  could  certainly  not  have  been  more  than  $1  per  month  per 
family  receiving  assistance. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  rural  county? 

Miss  Ward.  That  was  a  rural  county — a  mining  county. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  to  you  about  the  effect  of  unemployment 
and  relief  needs  upon  the  families.  Miss  Todd  has  gone  rather 
thoroughly  into  that  and  I  will  be  rather  brief. 

The  Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau,  which  is  one  of  our  relief 
agencies,  made  a  study  not  very  long  ago  to  learn  something  of  the 
effect  of  relief  needs  and  unemployment  on  families.  They  found 
out  many  things  which  I  think  we  all  have  rather  felt  have  happened, 
to  these  families. 
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In  about  62  per  cent  of  the  families  they  found  that  there  is  a 
strained  family  relationship,  such  as  Miss  Todd  described-quarrel- 
someness lack  of  confidence,  worry,  and  in  many  instances  there  is 
difficulty  taking  form  and  described  as  anxiety  stat«. 

Ihe  Chairman.  Would  you  say  that  this  survey  was  a  fair 
sample?  *^ 

Miss  Ward.  I  think  it  was  a  fair  sample,  but  it  was  a  small  sample. 

Ihe  psychiatric  clinic,  which  is  a  branch  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital, made  a  study  of  the  admissions  during  the  years  1928  and  1929 
as  contrasted  to  the  years  1931  and  1932.  The  doctor  who  made  this 
study,  of  course,  was  m  no  way  connected  with  the  relief  work  and 
was  not  attempting  to  prove  anything  about  -relief  needs  or  the  effect 
of  employment.  He  found  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  ad- 
missions to  the  dispensary,  though  there  was  an  increase,  was  not 
very  abnormal  in  numbers.  But  he  found  that  the  causes  why  the 
people  were  admitted  had  changed.  I  would  like  to  read  one  or  two 
pages  from  Doctor  Reeny's  study : 

When  we  turn  to  the  psychiatric  page,  we  find  an  increase  of  248  to  330 
patients,  or  a  percentage  increase  of  27  per  cent  to  31  per  cent  of  the  total 
admissions.  This  year  s  increase  in  psychiatric  numbers  are  4  per  cent  of  all 
!?  ^^S*^®'^°2'  resulting  almost  entirely  from  the  Increase  In  each  group  of  the 
so-called  reaehng  depressions  (those  cases  which  represent  reacUon  to  definite 
participating  factors  by  collateral  symptoms).  "euuiie 

Quoting  again  from  Doctor  Reeny : 

Eren  in  the  complaint  of  a  child,  this  year,  anxiety  states  and  the  depres- 
sions have  been  conspicuous.  In  almost  every  instance  the  illness  can  be  traced 
to  insecurity  resulting  from  unemployment  and  overcrowded  living  conditions. 

Anxiety  states  express  themselves  through  such  means  as  Miss 
lodd  described,  or  through  symptoms  described  by  the  patient- 
repeated  headaches,  rapid  heart  beats,  suffocation,  that  not  only  dis- 
tress the  patient,  but  keep  the  patient  in  that  condition  and  upset  the 
entire  household. 

In  fact,  the  Phipps  Clinic  has  quite  a  number  of  families  where 
the  wife  or  husband  has  suffered  from  this  anxiety  state  until  their 
condition  was  very  close  to  needing  hospitalization  because  of  that 
sort  of  illness. 

For  example,  there  was  one  woman  there,  the  mother  of  seven 
childi-en,  who  had  a  very  stabFe  sort  of  husband,  a  man  who  earned 
a  good  living  for  them,  but  who  had  been  obliged  to  seek  assistance. 
If  her  assistance  from  the  Family  Welfare  Association  does  not 
come  the  very  day  she  expects  it,  she  is  apt  to  have  one  of  these 
anxiety  attacks.  That  not  only  affects  the  older  people,  or  the  heads 
of  the  families,  but  it  affects  the  younger  people. 

For  example,  there  was  a  boy  of  19,  of  good  family,  who,  with 
his  younger  brother,  became  the  wage  earner,  the  man  of  the  home, 
when  the  father  lost  his  job.  The  boy  began  to  develop  all  sorts  of 
fears  in  relation  to  the  situation.  He  is  now  in  such  a  bad  condition 
that  he  does  need  treatment,  not  in  a  hospital,  but  from  a  dispensary. 

Inferiority  feelings,  of  course,  arise  with  people.  We  had  this 
Illustrated  in  one  man  who  had  decided  to  desert  and  did  desert 
his  farnily.  When  he  was  found  and  asked  the  reason  for  desertion 
the  only  reason  he  could  give  was  that  he  must  be  no  good,  that 
nobody  wanted  him,  that  he  could  not  find  a  job,  and  that  he  could 
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not  support  his  family.    He  said  he  was  no  good  and  he  figured  he 
might  as  well  be  away  from  his  family. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  any  more  cases  or  illus- 
trations. I  can  go  into  it,  but  it  would  show  exactly  the  same  sort 
of  things  that  I  have  told  you  about. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  might  give  a  few  more  of  the  typical 
cases,  if  you  have  them. 

Miss  Ward.  Well,  here  is  one  other  man  and  his  wife.  The  man 
has  been  out  of  work  for  two  years.  He  makes  an  average  of  about 
$20  a  week  when  he  can  work,  and  they  have  lived  on  their  savings 
during  these  two  years.  His  wife  was  an  invalid  and  had  to  have 
an  amputation  and  a  good  deal  of  medical  treatment,  so  that  their 
savings  did  not  last  as  long  as  perhaps  they  might  have  otherwise. 
There  are  no  children  in  the  home. 

He  had  worked  in  one  factory  for  30  years.  He  is  now  thoroughly 
depressed.  He  is  threatening  suicide,  and  the  outlook  for  him  is 
pretty  bad  unless  something  can  be  done  to  give  him  a  means  of 
security  and  reassurance. 

Here  is  another,  the  family  of  a  man  who  worked  for  one  of  our 
railroads  15  years.  He  was  buying  his  home  when  he  was  laid  off. 
They  first  tried  to  rent  a  part  of  the  home,  but  they  could  not  make 
a  go  of  it.  They  rented  all  of  the  home  and  moved  out  and  still 
could  not  make  a  go  of  it,  and  they  finally  lost  their  home.  Now 
they  are  living  in  two  rooms  over  a  store.  This  man  is  depressed. 
His  wife  is  not  very  sympathetic  with  him.  She  threatens  to  leave 
home  unless  he  can  do  something  more  adequate  for  her,  and  their 
home  situation  is  altogether  very  bad. 

There  is  a  family  under  our  care  at  the  present  time  in  which  the 
man  is  probably  60  years  old.  He  has  been  in  business  for  himself. 
Wlien  his  business  was  at  its  best  he  had  an  office  in  Baltimore  and 
another  office  in  Philadelphia.  For  a  number  of  years,  of  course, 
he  has  had  less  and  less  business,  and  less  and  less  opportunity  for 
work.    They  lost  their  own  home. 

This  man  is  feeling  now  that  every  man  is  against  him.  He  is 
suspicious  of  everybody,  resentful  of  his  unemployment,  resentful  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  to  get  relief. 

He  has  moved  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  six  very  attrac- 
tive children,  into  two  rooms  over  a  store  in  a  neighborhood  that  is 
rather  far  away  from  their  former  associates,  and  he  does  not  want 
to  move  into  something  better.  He  feels  that  he  is  hidden  away 
there.  He  is  almost  like  an  animal  trying  to  hide  from  people  who 
are  hunting  him.  He  does  not  want  to  bring  his  children  out  into 
larger  quarters  because  then  he  thinks  more  people  would  meet  them 
and  know  about  them.  . 

Just  one  more  family  that  we  have,  in  which  there  \s  a  man  who  is 
a  semiskilled  worker  and  who  had  worked  about  15  years  for  one 
company  until  he  lost  his  job.  He  had  an  excellent  record.  He 
started  out  very  hopefully  to  find  work,  but  could  not  find  work. 
He  did  find  a  few  odd  jobs,  but  then  they  gradually  became  further 
and  further  apart.  .    . 

He  was  buying  his  home.  The  building  and  loan  association  gave 
him  a  great  deal  of  time.*  They  thought  they  could  tide  him  along, 
but  they  finally  foreclosed  on  the  house,  and  he  moved  into  a  distant 
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part  of  the  city  over  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  soft-drink  place. 
Ihe  family  had  pretty  high  standards.  The  wife  had  already  be- 
come  very  much  disturbed  over  all  of  this  moving  and  this  insecurity, 
and  It  was  not  long  before  they  found  that  the  place  over  which  thev 
were  living  was  not  really  a  soft-drink  place  at  aU,  but  it  wa«  k 
bootlegging  place. 

Shortly  after  that,  the  man  was  offered  a  position  running  a  still 
m  a  house  next  door  to  where  they  were  living.    The  wife  objected 
very  much     Meanwhile,  she  had  seemed  to  have  changed  from  a 
good  housekeeper  into  somebody  who  took  no  interest  in  her  home 
fehe  was  no  longer  interested  in  what  the  children  were  doing. 

^reity  soon  the  house  next  door  was  raided,  the  man  was  arrested, 
and  the  family  came  to  the  attention  of  the  social  agency  when  the 
wife  attempted  suicide  by  poisoning. 

That  is,  perhaps,  extreme  in  some  ways,  yet  we  have  at  least  one 
other  family  where  almost  that  same  situation  is  being  repeated. 

Undoubtedly  inefficient  or  inadequate  rehef  does  have  a  bad  effect 
on  families :  and  undoubtedly,  many  of  these  families  are  going  to 
be  so  hurt  that  they  are  never  going  to  be  the  same  citizens  again. 

Un  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  very  much  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  people  do  not  want  to  stay— the  better  type  of  them  do  not 
want  to  stay  on  relief  any  longer  than  they  absolutely  have  to.  We 
have  had  many  illustrations  of  people  who  have  come  to  us  and 
said,  bo-and-so  has  gotten  a  job;  it  may  not  last  long,  but  we  are 
not  going  to  need  any  relief  from  you  any  longer.** 

In  the  autumn,  through  September  and  October,  when  there  was  a 
slight  improvement,  apparently,  in  business  conditions  in  Baltimore, 
^5^*  some  people  were  being  taken  back  on  their  old  jobs,  various 
of  the  families  who  had  formerly  come  to  us  for  assistance  said  they 
did  not  need  help  any  longer.  Fewer  families  came  to  us  for  assist- 
ance, undoubtedly  reflecting  that  situation. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  families,  some  individuals,  who  at  times 
like  these  would  take  advantage  of  the  situation  and  would  want  to 
get  relief,  when  they  perhaps  should  not  have  it.  But  the  majority 
of  them  do  not  want  it,  and  they  will  cease  asking  for  it  at  just  the 
very  first  moment  that  is  possible. 
The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much.  Miss  Ward. 
The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  to-morrow,  Wednesday,  January  11,  1933,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.> 
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WEDNESDAY,  JANTJABT  11,  1933 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

The  subcommittee  reassembled,  pursuant  to  the  recess  of  Tuesday, 
at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  312,  Senate  Office  Building. 
Present:  Senators  La  Follette  (chairman)  and  Cutting. 
The  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  will  be  in  order. 

STATEMENT  OF  MKS.  HELEN  GLENN  TYSON,  ASSISTANT  DEPUTY 
OF  WELFAKE,  STATE  DEPAKTMENT  OF  WELFARE,  HARRIS- 
BIJEO,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  Mi-s.  Tyson,  will  you  please  give  your  full  name, 
address,  and  present  position? 

Mrs.  Tyson.  Helen  Glenn  Tyson,  assistant  deputy  of  welfare, 
State  department  of  welfare.  I  am  located  in  Pittsburgh,  con- 
nected with  the  State  department  in  Harrisburg. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  unemployment  relief 
situation  in  Pennsylvania? 

Mrs.  Tyson.  Yes.  Last  year  our  department  gave  a  great  deal  of 
time  during  the  year  in  organizing  communities  and  in  fact-finding 
for  the  governor's  office.  In  the  summer,  at  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature  our  State  emergency  relief  board  w^as  created.  Since  that 
time  our  department  of  welfare  has  been  closely  connected  with  the 
work  through  the  loan  of  workers,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  very  much  interested  in  having 
any  information  concerning  the  situation  in  Pennsylvania  which  you 
think  would  be  helpful. 

Mrs.  Tyson.  For  the  sake  of  accuracy,  I  have  prepared  a  brief 
statement  which  I  will  read. 

In  April,  1930,  the  United  States  census  figures  showed  325,402 
workers  unemployed  in  Pennsylvania.  In  November,  1932,  1,099,841 
workers  were  unemployed.  In  the  State  as  a  whole  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  workers  are  unemployed.  Sixteen  counties,  principally  the 
larger  industrial  and  coal  mining  counties,  showed  30  to  39  per  cent 
of  their  workers  unemployed. 

Last  May  I  reported  to  this  committee  that  we  estimated  that 
some  250,000  families  in  Pennsylvania  were  on  relief.  In  December, 
1932,  seven  months  later,  397,279  families  were  receiving  relief. 

During  the  year  1932  it  is  estimated  that  about  $4,000,000  was 
spent  from  local  taxes ;  $16,500,000  from  State  funds,  and  $12,800,000 
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was  received  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation     Dnrinir 

to  50  (^  finfr  "  "w"F.  steadily  with  a  monthly  addition  oJ  40,000 
to  oO,000  famihes.    Without  doubt,  it  will  be  ov-er  the  400,000  mark 

va,  k" Fl^'^T'^^^-    ^"  *l!"  12  counties  in  southwestern  Pennsyl- 
Tn  DecemtS^lS^        '  "'  "^"^  ^^'^  individuals,  were  on  relfef 

J}^^  C{iAiRM.\x.  Does  that  embrace  the  coal  regions? 
It  h!^;  n«ri>  includes  the  southwest  counties-bituminous. 

ruS  ?S  »*  «°"'ie,  include  thousands  of  workers  who  have  1- 

iliA  ^'^''^."'J.  "■''^^^  <"■  1  ^"y  »  week-far  below  the  minimum 
unemfted       ■'"^'  ^"'  ""*  '"^"^•"S  ''^"^^  ""''   "°«   counted  as 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  if  the  head  of  the  familv  has 
irrT.lv"  T^  I.'  "1'"^'^'*'  *°'-  ^«"«f  i"  Pennsvlvania  ?     • 

to  ive  no  rXf^f  th.'r^'"  *''•   P™'*'''l '"  «  ^reat  many  counties 
'Pu    J!J  '"^"^^  '*  ""-V  income  whatever. 

1  he  Chairman-.  Rejrardless  of  how  meaner  it  may  be » 

somewhltTwa^zed.''"""^  *''^  '"*  ™^"^'^  *'>"*  1--*^-  '»-  »^- 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent? 

Mre.  Tyson.  The  attempt  has  been  to  raise  the  familv  income— 
that  IS  from  work,  plus  relief-to  a  minimum  food  level  o^ilv. 

1  he  Chairman.  How  successful  is  the  attempt  ? 

Mrs.  Tyson.  \  ery  partial.  I  have  a  statement  a  little  later  on  that 
will  perhaps  cover  that  question. 

mint'  InpLTftlrif  'Tfy  approaching  the  curve  of  unemploy- 
ment.   In  Fayette  County,  for  example,  with  a  population  of  198  0(X) 

tl  ^71^^'  ^-^"'^  '^°^'"^  l^'^'*'  ^"'■'^-«'^  unemployed.  In  Decern-' 
ber,  13,423  families  were  given  relief.    This  means  that  67,000 Tndl 

Mduals,  one-  bird  of  the  entire  population  of  that  county,  is  rrdief 
In  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  Cfounty,  with  a  population  of  1  374  00 
in  November,  1932,  the  unemployi^  workers  totaed  176  895  in 
December,  1932,  55,952  families  were  given  relief  '       ' 

tKTf  if.if^^  *n-^^  *''**•/•"  ^^^  ?**"■  *"'"'■«  t''"e  is  every  probability 
th  t  half  a  million  families,  or  2,000,000  individuals,  wilf  be  recei v  ng 
relief  from  public  funds  in  Pennsylvania.  e^-nving 

f^mnv^'^I^L'f"  f '  !!^^*  -""'^y  '^  u'*"**  adequate.  The  usual  weekly 
family  grant  for  food  m  December  was  between  $2  and  $4  Thi 
maximum  grant  is  $4.50.  In  Pittsburgh  90  cents  a  week  ^r  indi 
vidual  IS  given  It  is  evident  that  tHis  amount  cantardly  En 
body  and  soul  together.  Some  of  the  results  of  orolonged  sem^ 
starvation  are  indicated  in  a  recent  statement  by  l5r.  Thiodore  B 
Appel,  secretary  of  health.    He  states :  ^      r.  xneoaoie  iJ. 

The  reports  of  tlie  State  health  department's  einmlnnrinn  ^»  r.  .       . 

school  children  for  the  last  three  veara  lndln««  !^S. '       ."  °f  Pennsylvania 

inlashf''^'^^^''*  ^''  ^^'''  ^^^^  ^'^""'  ^^^"  ^»  ^ati^n  form  or 
Mrs  Tysox.  At  present  they  are  given  as  a  food  order  j  that  is  a 
slip  of  paper    and  the  individual  i"s  permitted  to  cC    up  to  a 
certain  amount,  from  his  nearest  grocery  store.  ^ 


The  Chairman.  Will  you  explain  what  could  be  purchased  for 
90  cents  a  week  in  Pittsburgh?  What  does  the  diet  of  these  indi- 
viduals consist  of? 

Mrs.  Tyson.  It  is  unquestionably  a  low  starchy  diet.  It  lacks 
the  vitamins  which  are  essential  to  growth  in  school  children.  A 
person  on  a  minimum  amount  inevitably  chooses  bulky  filling  foods. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  shocked  yesterday  at  the  suggested  weekly 
menu  in  Fayette  County  called  to  our  attention  by  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Mrs.  Tyson.  It  has  undoubtedly  been  most  inadequate  in  many  of 
the  communities.  I  have  a  few  comments  later  as  to  the  actual  effect, 
not  only  on  the  children,  but  on  the  workers  themselves.  It  is 
semistarvation. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  that  persons  living  on  these  allow- 
ances over  a  long  period  of  time,  as  many  of  them  have  been,  are 
living  in  a  condition  of  semistarvation  ? 

Mrs.  Tyson.  I  would,  indeed.  I  have  a  little  definite  testimony 
to  that  eflfect  in  this  same  paper  as  to  the  fact  that  when  men  are 
offered  work  they  frequently  are  too  weak  to  do  it.  One  of  the 
large  industrialists  in  Pittsburgh,  whose  plant  was  opened  recently, 
stated  confidentially  that  they  were  finding  many  men  unable  to  do 
a  full  day's  work. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Croxton  informed  this  committee  that  most 
areas  where  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  had  loaned 
money  the  standards  were  decided  higher  than  ever  before.  Is  that 
the  case  in  Pennsylvania? 

Mrs.  Tyson.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a  Pennsylvanian,  it  would 
seem  incredible  that  our  people  had  ever  lived,  in  the  mass,  at  the 
level  at  which  they  have  been  living  in  the  past  year. 

The  Chairman.  He  referred,  of  course,  to  the  relief  standards. 

Mrs.  Tyson.  But  in  Pennsylvania  we  have  given  only  food  relief. 
There  have  been  numerous  cases  of  uncared  for  illness  all  over  the 
State  and  there  is  a  great  lack  of  medical  care  in  many  centers. 
Certainly,  as  a  social  worker  of  some  25  years'  experience,  I  can 
say  that  we  have  never  seen  families  so  submerged  as  they  are  at 
present — even  a  small  number  of  families  as  compared  with  the 
large  number  that  are  suffering  to-day.  I  can  speak,  of  course, 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of  that  State. 

In  the  fourth-class  school  districts  alone,  where  there  are  800,000 
children,  20  to  40  per  cent  have  been  reported  as  malnour- 
ished and  75  per  cent  suffering  from  some  form  of  physical  defect. 

While  statistics  covering  tuberculosis  show  a  falling  mortality 
rate,  there  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  applicants 
at  the  State  tuberculosis  dispensaries  for  treatment  or  admission 
to  sanatoriums.  Moreover,  while  the  tuberculosis  morbidity  reports 
are  notoriously  faulty,  there  has  been  a  definite  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases  reported  to  the  State  health  department.  An 
analysis  of  case-rate  mortality  of  other  diseases,  particularly  affect- 
ing children  and  adults,  has  also  shown  a  continuous  increase  in  the 
past  three  years.  These  facts  indicate  a  definite  lowered  disease 
resistance  among  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  decreased 
vital  resistance  from  the  normal  average  can  be  largely  attributed 
to  undernourishment. 
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Although  diinncr  December  some  money  was  spent  for  clothinjr 
and  fuel,  hundreds  of  children  missed  and  are  missing  school  for 
weeks  at  a  stretch  for  lack  of  shoes.  Last  year,  thousands  of  teachers 
contributed  substantial  sums  from  their  modest  salaries  to  buy  shoes 
to  keep  children  in  school.  This  year,  with  cuts  in  pay,  and  heavier 
personal  obligations,  it  has  been  practically  impossible  for  them 
to  continue  to  make  this  personal  sacrifice. 

When  I  reported  in  May,  the  Friends'  Service  Committee,  the 
Quaker  group,  were  feeding  hungry  children  in  five  of  our  bitu- 
minous counties.  For  lack  of  funds  this  service  was  withdrawn 
in  the  summer  and  has  not  been  resumed  this  fall. 

Shelter  is  absolutely  essential.  Yet,  to  date  the  State  emergency 
relief  board  has  been  unable  to  grant  funds  for  shelter.  The  fundv; 
of  private  agencies  for  this  purpose  are  long  since  exhausted.  Un- 
paid rent  runs  into  the  millions.  Real  estate  values  have  slumped 
l^roperty  owners  are  unable  to  pay  taxes,  keep  up  repairs,  and  are 
frequently  themselves  recipients  of  charity.  To  the  unemployed  the 
result  has  been  overcrowding,  constant 'evictions,  and  the  use  of 
hundreds  of  houses  far  below  the  minimum  standards  of  decency. 
1  he  inability  to  pay  rent  has  resulted  in  mental  tension  and  disint'e- 
gration  of  faniilies  to  a  degree  that  is  indescribable.  It  is  not  un 
common  in  Pittsburgh  for  a  family  to  be  forcibly  evicted  six  or 
seven  times  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

The  hunger  for  work  is  everywhere  evident.  Work  relief,  even 
when  paid  m  food  orders  only,  is  sought  eagerly.  Unhappily,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds,  the  extensive  program  of  work  relief,  carried 
on  m  Pittsburgh  in  1931-82,  has  completely  broken  down.  The 
emergency  association,  within  the  last  two  weeks,  has  stated  that  if 
can  not  be  renewed  because  of  the  lack  of  funds.  In  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh,  school  feeding  of  8,000  undernourished  children  'will 
stop  l^ebruary  1  unless  funds  can  somehow  be  found. 

Prolonged  underfeeding  of  large  numbers  of  workers  is  beginning 
to  show  a  direct  relation  to  any  work  program.     In  a  town  of  38,000. 
near  Pittsburgh    2,000  families,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  popula 
tion   is  on  relief.     This  relief  has  averaged  $5  a  month  per  family 
A  physician,  who  is  on  the  county  board  and  who  has  practiced  in 
the  town  for  years,  stated  that  he  would  oppose  a  work-relief  pro 
gram.     He  is  convinced  that  prolonged  unclernourishment  has  madf 
hard  work  dangerous  and  even  impossible  for  many  of  the  workers 
In  another  county  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  a  county  commis- 
sioner  recently  stated  that  six  hours  a  day  was  the  maximum  that 
their  men  could  be  expected  to  work  because  of  their  weakened  con- 
dition.     Similar  reports  have  been  received  from  a  number  of  othe- 
localities.    Work  is  the  greatest  need,  of  coui-se,  the  only  real  answer 
to  the  problem,  but  unless  a  decent  level  of  relief  is  maintained  tht 
m^  will  be  unable  to  work  when  the  opportunity  does  come 

Pennsylvania  has  hardly  touched  the  problem  of  transient  families 
and  homeless  men  and  boys.  Thousands  of  men  are  constantly 
drifting  through  our  towns.  One  little  town  of  2,000,  in  south- 
western Pennsylvania,  attempted  to  feed  1,500  transients  during  the 
past  year.  Some  of  our  distressed  communities  can  not  even  feed 
this  horde  of  wanderers,  but  send  them  on  hungry  to  other  towns 
equally  distressed  and  equally  unable   to   meet  their  needs     The 


growing  number  of  young  boys,  hungry,  tired,  broken   in  spirit, 
presents  the  most  tragic  group  in  this  legion  of  the  homeless. 

Senator  Cutting.  Where  were  these  boys  mostly  going  to? 

Mrs.  Tyson.  I  do  not  know.     They  are  looking  for  a  frontier. 

Senator  Cutting.  They  are  going  out  of  the  State? 

Mrs.  Tyson.  These  homeless  boys  that  I  am  speaking  of  are  drift- 
ing from  other  States  in  the  Union  toward  Pennsylvania,  and  through 
Pennsylvania  and  on.  We  have  had  instances  of  boys  drifting  down 
from  New  England  and  out  West,  and  the  same  boys  coming  back 
again  in  three  or  four  months  broken,  ragged,  and  hardened.  Penn- 
sylvania has  contributed  her  quota  to  this  crowd  of  wanderers;  from 
some  of  the  definite  figures  in  the  western  States  we  know  there 
are  Pennsylvania  boys  on  the  move  in  the  same  way. 

Senator  Cutting.  What  has  Pennsylvania  done? 

Mrs.  Tyson.  We  have,  in  Philadelphia,  a  large,  very  well  run 
shelter  for  homeless  men  and  there  is  some  effort  at  case  work  there. 
In  Pittsburgh  there  is  an  emergency  shelter  and  the  Travelers'  Aid 
has  attempted  to  return  some  of  these  boys  to  their  homes.  Of 
course  the  great  difficulty  is  that  many  of  them  have  no  homes  to  go 
back  to.  I  think  Miss  Grace  Abbott's  estimate  was  that  perhaps 
15  per  cent  might  be  returned  to  their  homes  and  find  something  to 
eat  when  they  get  there. 

A  boy  who  has  loose  family  connections — with  a  stepfather,  or  an 
orphan,  or  the  boy  who  has  had  trouble  at  home  is  apt  to  be  the  first, 
but  when  a  boy  reaches  the  normal  time  for  him  to  enter  industry 
and  there  is  no  place  for  him  to  go,  he  is  apt  to  become  a  drifter. 

Senator  Cutting.  What  do  the  smaller  towns  provide? 

Mrs.  Tyson.  They  usually  provide  a  very  inadecjuate  flophouse  in 
the  basement  of  a  public  building  or  in  the  Salvation  Army.  They 
do  nothing  in  the  way  of  individualizing  the  boys  to  see  what  their 
real  needs  are  and  attempt  to  save  them. 

Senator  Cutting.  I  suppose  they  are  hardly  able  to. 

Mrs.  Tyson.  They  are  unable  to. 

Senator  Cutting.  Da  you  not  think  that  is  a  Federal  problem  ? 

Mrs.  Tyson.  I  do,  indeed.  This  is  not  a  local  or  State  problem, 
since  most  of  these  wayfarers  have  no  claim  on  the  particular  lo- 
cality in  which  they  ask  help  and  since  the  problem  could  not  be  met 
through  State  or  local  funds.  It  demands  planning  on  a  nation- 
wide basis,  and  Federal  grants  to  local  communities  to  carry  out  the 
plans. 

Lack  of  funds  to  secure  adequate  medical  care  is  constantly  ap- 
parent. State  nurses  report  an  accumulation  of  uncorrected  physical 
defects  in  children.  In  Clearfield  County,  with  a  population  of 
86,000,  the  State  physician  reports  6,000  malnourished  children.  In 
this  county  the  need  for  dental  care,  glasses  for  school  children,  tonsil 
operations,  and  so  forth,  is  evident,  even  to  the  casual  visitor.  In 
another  county,  much  needed  operations  for  crippled  children  can 
not  be  secured.  In  another  it  is  impossible  to  secure  even  free 
maternity  care  unless  it  is  arranged  for  weeks  in  advance  of  con- 
finement. 

Our  hospitals  are  burdened  almost  to  the  breaking  point. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  the  terrific  increase  in  the  burden  of 
unemployment  relief,  were  those  services  which  you  mentioned  as 
lacking  now,  provided  ? 
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Mrs.  Tyson.  Yes;  they  were  provided.  The  private  physicians 
had  a  margin  of  time  they  could  give  to  other  cas(»s  or,  rather,  a 
margin  of  income.  At  the  present  time  their  own  incomes  are  so 
reduced  that  they  have  told  me,  in  rural  communities,  they  can  not 
even  afford  the  gasoline  to  go  out  on  calls:.  Of  course*^  the  free 
clinics  are  tremendously  overburdened.  We  had  an  increase  in  one 
year  of  free  hospital  care  in  Pennsylvania  of  nearly  4(K),000  days  of 
free  care.  I  have  those  figures  here.  That  was  all  granted  without 
additional  funds  to  give  it.  It  was  given,  but  it  meant  dipping  in- 
well,  it  meant  a  number  of  things — dipping  into  the  reserves  of  the 
hospital  and  sending  people  home  in  manv  instances  before  they 
were  ready  to  take  others  into  the  free  beds. ' 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  evidence,  as  the  depression  grows 
older,  that  these  increased  demands  are  not  being  nieti 

Mrs.  Tyson.  Well,  I  would  regard  as  evidence,  some  of  the  facts 
that  I  have  already  given.  For  instance,  in  this  <me  county  of 
Clearfield,  for  example,  adenoid  and  tonsil  operations  are  not  being 
performed ;  children  are  going  without  glasses,  and  dental  care  is 
not  being  given.  It  is  increasingly  difficult,  even  in  the  cities,  to  get 
maternity  care  in  the  hospitals,  because  they  have  to  set  a  limit, 
knowing  their  own  budgets. 

The  Public  Health  Nursing  Association  in  Pittsburgh  reports  that 
they  are  caring  at  home  for  cases  more  severely  ill  than  they  would 
have  attempted  to  care  for  in  the  past ;  that  is,  cases  that  require 
hospital  care  but  that  can  not  be  admitted  to  the  hospitals  because 
of  lack  of  room  and  lack  of  money. 

Private  giving,  even  for  so-called  normal  needs  of  the  communities, 
has,  of  course,  been  gravely  curtailed.  In  the  two  largest  cities  of 
Pennsylvania  it  was  early  recognized  that  unemployment  relief  could 
not  possibly  be  raised  this  fall  through  private  giving.  Last  year 
Philadelphia  raised  over  $10,000,000  in  its  chest  drive.  This  year 
It  raised  about  $5,500,000,  barely  enough  to  carry  on  its  normal  social 
work  activities  in  the  way  of  childrens'  agencies,  health  agencies, 
and  so  forth.  Pittsburgh,  which  raised  $6,000,000,  including  $3,000,- 
000  for  unemployment  last  year,  this  year  set,  and  with  difficulty 
achieved,  its  goal  of  only  $2,400,000.  Allentown,  with  a  goal  of 
$1/1,000,  raised  only  $145,000.  Sharon,  with  a  goal  of  $104,000, 
raised  only  $65,000.  Private  gifts,  except  for  the  most  acute  emer- 
gencies, can  no  longer  be  counted  on  in  meeting  the  unemployment 
problem. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  that,  in  your  judgment? 

Mrs.  Tyson.  Of  course  the  tremendously  reduced  incomes,  but 
especially  the  terrific  slump  in  real-estate  values  and,  of  course,  the 
increased  responsibilities  of  everyone  who  is  working;  that  is,  their 
private  giving  to  friends  and  relatives  as  well  as  to  the  organized 
groups.  It  has  meant,  in  many  communities,  terrific  curtailment  of 
agencies,  and  in  some  instances,  for  example  in  Sharon,  the  giving 
up  of  certain  agencies  entirely  where  they  raised  just  about  half  of 
their  amount.  The  family  welfare  association  was  eliminated  in 
that  city. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  or  do  Vou  not  attribute  it  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  the  State  government  has  appropriated  money  and  that 
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loans    from    the    Reconstruction    Finance    Corporation    have    been 
provided  ? 

Mrs.  Tyson.  It  is  of  course  difficult  to  tell  to  what  degree  that  has 
affected  the  giving.     Certainly,  in  part,  it  must  have. 

In  observing  the  Pittsburgh  drive,  however,  my  impression  was 
that  there  was  a  really  generous  attitude  but  that  the  people  simply 
have  not  had  the  money  to  give. 

The  Chairman.  Witnesses  from  New  York  have  testified  that,  on 
the  contrary,  in  their  judgment  the  fact  that  the  State  government  in 
New  York  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  these  communities  had 
resulted  in  even  larger  funds— larger  sums — being  provided  than 
would  have  been  provided  had  the  State  failed  to  act. 

Mrs.  Tyson.  Speaking  for  Pittsburgh  alone,  my  feeling  is  that, 
with  some  exceptions,  people  gave  very  generously  during  the 
drive.  We  have  no  way,  of  course,  of  checking  on  how  much  they 
should  have  given.  That  is  entirely  a  voluntarv  and  individual 
matter. 

May  I  conclude  with  a  picture  of  (me  of  our  steel  towns  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  not  a  coal  town,  since  those  blighted  areas  have  been 
described  so  often?  This  description  was  taken  from  a  December 
report  of  one  of  the  State  field  agents,  who  works  under  my  super- 
vision in  our  Pittsburgh  office. 

The  town  has  a  population  of  2,000.  One  thousand  five  hundred 
People  are  on  relief,  1,800  are  receiving  Government  flour  through 
the  Red  Cross.  The  latter  organization  is  giving  flour  to  some  mar- 
ginal families  that  would  otherwise  be  on  relief.  Only  10  men  are 
working  out  of  a  population  of  2,000.  Practically  none  has  worked 
for  two  years  since  the  pipe  mill  has  been  closed  down.  Many  have 
not  worked  for  three  years  since  other  steel  plants  closed.  Practi- 
cally no  coal  has  been  mined  within  a  radius  of  seven  miles  in  the 
last  10  years.  The  town  physician  is  devoted  in  his  service  to  the 
l)eople  without  pay.  The  borough  itself  is  bankrupt.  No  taxes 
are  coming  in.  No  rents  are  being  paid  in  the  town.  One  man, 
who  owns  h\e  homes  and  has  a  large  sum  of  monev  loaned  to 
other  home  owners,  is  on  relief. 

When  I  say  relief  in  Pennsylvania  I  mean  on  minimum  food 
relief,  with  a  very  small  allowance  for  fuel  and  some  clothine— 
just  during  the  past  month. 

Large  groups  of  the  unemployed  stand  around  listlessly.     Milk 
IS  distributed  by  the  public  health  nurse  through  the  schools;  370 
pints  a  day  are  given  in  the  parochial  school,  which  has  a  tota! 
enrollment  of  426  children;  140  pints  are  given  at  the  public  schooL 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  140.    There  is  great  need  for  clothing 
particularly  men's  and  boys'.    Kerosene  lamps  are  used  for  lighting 
purposes  and  are  being  supplied  by  the  borough.    Transients  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  pass  through  the  town  looking  for  work 
Ihe  basement  of  borough  hall  is  given  to  them  as  a  place  to  sleep' 
Ihe  burgess  stated  that  the  men's  whole  attitude  is  one  of  expec 
tancy   waiting  for  the  mills  to  start  up.    The  Catholic  priest  said 
that  the  men  have  been  half  starved  for  so  long  that  they  have  no 
spirit  left.    When  the  question  was  raised  as  to  how  the  men  put 
m  their  time,  the  burgess  replied,  "  They  spend  it,  wondering  when 
the  steel  mill  will  open."    There  is  no  prospect  of  the  mill  being 
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It  is  everyone's  hope  that  Congress  and  our  State  legislature  may 
take  constructive  steps  in  a  long-range  plan  to  lighten  this  present 
disaster  and  to  prevent  future  similar  calamities.  May  I  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  needs  in  the  coming  year  in  the  wav  of  relief,  will 
be  far  greater  than  those  in  1932.  Half  a  million  families— 
2,000,000  individuals — will  in  all  probability  be  on  relief  before  the 
first  half  of  the  year  is  passed.  The  health  and  morale  of  our 
people,  especially  the  children,  must  somehow  be  strengthened 
through  a  more  adequate  program  of  relief  until  a  better  day  comes. 

Senator  Cutting.  You  used  the  phrase  at  one  point  in  your 
testimony  "  a  decent  level  of  relief."  Would  you  be  able  to  define 
that  a  little  more  clearly? 

Mrs.  Tyson.  In  the  old  days,  in  social  work,  we  regarded  as  a 
decent  level  of  relief,  a  grant  that  would  permit  an  individual  to 
live  like  his  neighbors,  who  were  living  also  on  a  minimum  necessity 
level;  that  is,  to  pay  his  rent,  to  buy  food  that  would  keep  his 
iamily  in  health  and  decency ;  to  buy  clothing,  fuel,  and  light. 

In  our  mothers'  assistance  fund*  in  Pennsylvania,  under  which 
about  8,000  widows'  families  are  supported,  the  present  grant  is  $35 
a  month  per  family.  Those  people  are  living  at  a  minimum  level 
but  on  a  decent  level  in  the  sense  that  the  children  are  well ;  they  pay 
rent ;  they  go  to  free  clinics,  but  pay  for  medicine.  They  buy  their 
clothing  and  do  not  have  to  wear  discarded  clothing. 

I  would  say,  if  you  added  a  man  to  that  group,  a  $40  a  month  level 
would  be  a  minimum  level.    Does  that  answer  your  question? 

Senator  Cutting.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Tyson,  what  do  you  say  of  the  effect,  so  far 
as  the  future  is  concerned,  of  requiring  a  practical  pauperization 
of  the  family  unit  before  it  is  eligible  for  a  meager  minimum  relief? 

3Irs.  Tyson.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  (question,  if  we  believe 
in  maintaining  self-respect  and  a  spirit  of  independence  in  our 
American  citizens,  we  should  not  degrade  them  to  tne  pauper  group 
for  a  condition  which  is  due  to  no  fault  of  their  own.  We  have  been 
very  much  distressed  in  some  of  our  communities  at  the  practice  of 
degradation  to  which  you  refer,  of  stripping  people  of  their  last 
measure  of  self-respect  before  they  are  given  relief,  and  certainly 
we  will  pay  for  that  in  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  your  long  experience  in  this  field,  do 
you  believe  that  permanent  damage  is  done  as  a  result  of  this  process 
of  pauperization,  so  far  as  the  individuals  and  the  family  unit  are 
concerned  ?  ^ 

Mrs.  Tyson.  It  seems  to  me  there  can  be  no  question  of  that. 
These  is  a  listlessness,  apathy,  and  distintegration  apparent  in  people 
who  have  been  beaten  down  over  the  months,  and  this  whole  situation 
would  certainly  indicate  that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to 
rehabilitate  them  later. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  the  children  are  concerned,  the  process 
of  pauperization,  and  then  the  necessity  of  living  upon  what  you 
have  termed  "  this  minimum  " 

Mrs.  Tyson.  Doles? 

The  Chairman.  Food  relief — is  it  or  is  it  not  generally  conceded 
by  medical  and  other  competent  observers  that  the  damages  may  be 
both  physical  and  mental  and  in  many  cases  irreparable  ? 


Mrs.  Tyson.  Unquestionably  the  statement,  which  I  think  I  did 
not  finish,  from  Doctor  Appel,  indicates  that  school  retardation  as 
well  as  physical  deterioration  is  rapidly  increasing.  Of  course  physi- 
cal defects — ^bad  eyes,  tonsils,  etc.,  are  defects  that  are  always  found 
in  a  much  higher  percentage  in  cases  of  malnutrition,  and  when  you 
have  children  uncfer  those  handicaps,  they  are  usually  too  great  to 
permit  their  normal  school  progress.  There  is  certainly  ample 
medical  authority  to  that  effect. 

The  Chairman.  As  we  look  into  the  future,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  large  group  which  is  being  subjected  to  this  process,  would 
you  say  that  a  staggering  bill  will  ultimately  be  presented  to  society 
to  pay  for  this  failure  to  meet  the  problem  upon  a  minimum  basis 
of  health  and  decency ?  ,  .„  .,  „ 

Mrs.  Tyson.  There  is  no  question  of  that,  and  a  bill  that  will 
stretch  over  the  years  to  come. 

Doctor  Appel  states,  in  regard  to  these  malnourished  children 
to-day,  in  regard  to  tuberculosis,  that  until  they  have  passed  the  age 
of  35  they  will  not  be  free  from  the  danger  of  tuberculosis,  because 
of  the  hardship  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  in  these  growing 

years. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  from  your  general  statement  that  it  has 
l)een  impossible,  due  to  lack  of  funds  in  Pennsylvania  generally,  to 

pay  any  rent. 

Mrs.  Tyson.  Yes.  I  know  of  no  county  at  all— even  the  rural 
counties  which,  when  I  appeared  last  May  were  not  in  such  deep  dis- 
tress—I  know  of  no  county  attempting  to  pay  rent.  I  know  of  only 
one  county,  a  small  rural  county,  where  half  rent  is  paid. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  has  that  had  on  the  housing  situation, 
both  in  Pittsburgh  and  in  the  State? 

Mrs.  Tyson.  It  has  meant  that  landlords  have  been  unable  to  make 
repairs;  that  the  increase  in  the  substandard  houses  has  been  tremen- 
dous. It  has  resulted  in  overcrowding  and  a  movement  slumward 
on  the  part  of  the  people  who  must  seek  a  lower  level,  and  of  course 
in  a  constant  flow  of  evictions  which  certainly  is  an  experience  that 
even  to  little  children  is  devastating.  I  recall  the  case  of  the  goods 
of  one  family  being  set  out  on  the  sidewalk  in  Pittsburgh  where  they 
remained  almost  a  week.  There  seemed  to  be  no  place  to  put  them  in 
the  city.  Evictions  in  storms  and  cold  weather  have  been  numerous, 
which  is  not  a  reflection  on  the  landlords  because  certainly  they  have 
been  long  suffering  to  a  great  degree. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  having  a  direct  bearing,  I  have  no  doubt, 
upon  the  tax  delinquencies. 

Mrs.  Tyson.  A  tremendous  effect,  because  with  the  terrific  slump 
in  real-estate  values  and  with  the  nonpayment  of  rent  it  has  been, 
of  course,  impossible  for  the  landlords  to  carry  the  burden.  In  some 
of  the  counties,  50  per  cent  of  the  taxes  only  are  anticipated  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect,  if  any,  has  this  overcrowding  or 
grouping  of  families  together  in  inadequate  quarters  had  upon 
l>ehavior  and  moral  problems? 

Mrs.  Tyson.  There  has  been  a  definite  increase  in  our  penitentiary 
and  jail  populations.  I  can  not  give  you  the  figures  nor  can  I  state 
to  what  cause  that  has  been  due.  Unquestionably  there  has  been 
some  thieving  because  of  the  lack  of  necessities. 
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Some  years  ago  in  the  all-Philadelphia  conference  on  social  work 
It  was  emphatically  stated  by  the  soc'ial  workers  of  the  city  that  if 

M^ld  va"fshP"tehT'''f  *•'  f'r'^  """•>".'*  °*  °"^  '^-'"l  P^-ble"^* 
Moma  vanish      With  the  fearful  overcrowding  and  lack  of  decencv 

that  follows,  the  effect  on  the  children  is  bound'to  be  bad  ^ 

FittsL?lT^^^       ^^''  ""^''^  '^^^^^'^^  "^^^^  ^*  «"y  ^'"^^  ^^ 

Mrs.  rYsoN.  I  thiiik  not.    We  have  had  relief  cut  in  half, 
in  f^^^f^"*^'*^^^-  Y«»  n^^an  the  minimum  food  relief  has  been  cut 

Mi-s.  Tysox    Yes;  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  counties  it  wa<5  di«; 
havprA^l""?.  '^'  t^'T'''  ^^^  ^iff^^^^t  stretches  o    time      W^ 
harirPhiLd^lnh-  ''  1^'^  "'^  experience  in  Pittsburgh  as  they  have 
foi   iTloi^^^  «^  !?.      where  as  you  know,  food  has  been  discontinued 

Zr:hd  iv  u""  ^""^^h  ^^^  ^^^  '"^'•^  ^«^al  resources  than  Phila- 
delphia    We  have  not  been  as  near  bankruptcy. 

Ihe  Chairman    What  standards  have  prevailed  in  Pittsburgh? 

f oS  onTv'''''?in'^*  P  n '"*  f  ''^^^  ^'  ^^^k  P^"*  P^r«<>n  is  given  for 
food  only.    During  December  some  money  was  spent  for  fuel 

livSg  in'uXat^i  hous:sP'"'"^  """"^^  ^'  ^^'^^"^  "^  ^^^^'^^-'^'^ 
\J^I^nJ^^T'  ^^'^  ^'^''^J'<'  %yes  to  show  that.  Frequently  such 
^teteS.       '''"''^'  ^'*'  '^'  ^"^  ^  "**"  "^*  ^'^^^  y^"  *^y  g^'^^'**! 

The  Chairman  AVhere  do  people  go  for  coal,  for  instance,  who 
are  living  on  this  90  cents  per  week  allowance  for  food? 

Mrs.  ITSON  In  December,  coal  was  granted  from  the  funds  of  the 
emergency  relief  board. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  general  rule,  or  in  extreme  cases  ? 

Mrs  Tyson.  In  extreme  cases.  In  the  soft-coal  counties,  the  one 
advantage,  of  course,  that  they  have  is  that  they  can  usually  scratch 
coal  f mm  somewhere.  Their  greatest  problem,  of  course,  is  clothing 
and  shoes  for  school  children. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Croxtcn  informed  this  committee  that  the 
states  preferred  to  have  funds  given  out  just  as  they  were  needed 
and  for  short  penods  of  time.  Would  you  say,  as  one  who  has  had 
something  to  do  with  the  administration  of  these  funds,  that  such  a 
program  is  desirable? 

Mrs.  Tyson.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we 
have  had  to  meet  has  been  the  hand-to-mouth  living,  not  knowing 
from  month  to  month  what  we  could  plan  on.  It  has  meant 
especially  in  the  smaller  communities,  a  stat^»  of  anxiety  and  tension 
It  has  meant  a  hoarding  of  their  local  funds,  or  an  attempt  to  hoard 
them,  for  fear  that  the  whole  burden  of  relief  might  suddenly  be 
thrown  back  on  them.  As  in  any  well-run  home,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  ahead  what  the  income  is  in  order  to  plan  adequately;  cer- 
tainly  we  could  do  a  much  more  effective  job  in  relief  if  we  could 
know  ahead  what  the  resources  are. 

The  Chairman.  He  also  informed  this  committee  that  in  the  36 
fetates  which  had  received  loans  or  advances  from  future  hio^hwav 
funds,  that  no  person  who  had  applied  for  relief  had  gone  hSngrv 
Can  you  give  us  any  light  on  that  statement? 

Mi-s.  Tyson.  Do  I  understand  him  to  say  that  no  person  has  been 
hungry  in  Pennsylvania  ? 


The  Chairman.  He  included  Pennsylvania  as  one  of  the  States 
which  have  received  assistance,  and  he  stated,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  that  no  person  who  had  applied  for  relief  had  gone  hungry 
in  any  of  the  communities  where  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration had  extended  advances  or  made  loans. 

Mrs.  Tyson.  In  dozens  of  communities  there  have  been  protests 
a^^ainst  a  relief  grant  of  $5  per  month  per  family.  One  miner  re- 
cently pointed  out  to  me  that  in  his  family  of  10— it  is  presumably 
GOO  meals  per  month  if  they  eat  twice  a  day— that  would  allow  less 
than  one-half  a  cent  a  meal. 

There  are  many  communities  in  Pennsylvania  where  the  people 
have  been  constantly  hungry  and  certainly  Doctor  Appel's  figures 
on  malnourished  children,  when  he  said  there  is  one  undernourished 
child  for  every  unemployed  worker  in  Pennsylvania,  would  indicate 
that  there  has  not  been  an  adequate  feeding  program  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  the  people  who  are  entitled  to  rehef  under 
the  practices  in  Pennsylvania,  receiving  it? 

Mrs.  Tyson.  They  are  receiving — that  is  a  very  difficult  question 
to  answer  for  a  whole  State,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hodson  testified  that  in  New  York,  the  rich- 
est city  in  the  United  States,  there  were  30,000  families  in  need  of 
relief,  who,  due  to  lack  of  funds,  were  not  receiving  it.  I  am  con- 
cerned to  know  whether  or  not  the  meager,  insufficient,  and  dis- 
graceful low  standard  that  is  available  in  Pennsylvania  is  being 
provided  to  all  those  who  have  been  through  the  process  of  pauper- 
ization and,  who  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  receive  it. 

Mrs.  Tyson.  Well,  it  would  be  hard  to  generalize  for  a  whole 
State.  One  certainly  could  not  speak  as  accurately  as  in  a  well 
organized  city,  but  I*  think  it  is  true  that  almost  all  the  families  are 
receiving  something. 

In  December,  as  I  stated  before,  the  family  grant  lay  between  $2 
and  $4  a  week— the  usual  family  grant.  When  one  remembers  that 
in  many  places  that  is  not  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  family,  one  can 
see  that  relief  almost  reaches  the  vanishing  point  under  that  stand- 
ard. I  think  it  is  true,  however,  or  fair  to  say,  that  families  are 
not  in  general  refused  this  extremely  minimum  and  inadequate  dole. 
The  Chairman.  Is  any  clothing  being  provided? 
Mrs.  Tyson.  In  December,  for  the  first  time,  the  State  emergency 
relief  board  set  aside  $500,000  for  clothing.  The  children  have  been 
out  of  school  in  many  localities  all  during  the  fall. 

The  Chairman.  Due  to  lack 

Mrs.  Tyson.  Due  to  lack  of  school  shoes  primarily  and  warm 
clothing  to  get  to  school.  This  money  is  being  spent  on  a  most 
economical  basis  primarily  for  outer  clothing  for  men  and  for  school 
shoes  for  children.  It  is  supplementing  the  Red  Cross  clothing 
which  has  been  coming  in  but  which,  of  course,  has  been  most  inade- 
quate for  Pennsylvania's  needs.  We  have,  in  the  State  emergency 
relief  board  office,  a  staff  member  of  the  National  Red  Cross  who 
k  helping  to  plan  the  best  way  to  coordinate  these  two  expenditures. 
There  is  no  expectation  that' from  both  sources  the  clothing  needs 

can  be  met. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  comment  that  you  care  to  make 
on  the  bill  that  is  pending  before  the  committee? 
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Mrs.  Tyson,  Well,  simply  that  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  it  and, 
Of  couree,  came  down  in  the  hope  of  saying  what  word  I  could  to 
strengthen  the  effort  to  have  it  passed. 

The  Chaikman.  Do  you  believe  that  this  problem  can  be  met 
under  existing  legislation,  or  do  vou  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  assume  part  of  this  burden  and  participate  in  the  relief 
of  unemployment  distress? 

Mrs  Tyson.  I  believe,  and  have  believed  from  the  first,  that  just 
as  the  breakdown  of  industry  is  a  national  problem,  so  care  for  the 
human  by-products  of  that  industrial  breakdown  must  be  planned  on 
a  national  basis.  Our  legislature  is  in  session  in  Pennsylvania 
to-day  but  there  are  certain  limitations,  constitutional,  and  otherwise, 
to  the  amount  of  money  that  can  be  raised  there,  and  unquestionably 
we  will  have  to  look  to  the  Federal  Government  if  our  people  are  to 
be  saved  from  starvation. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Tyson. 

STATEMENT   OF   CLAKENCE  E.   PICKETT,   SECRETAEY   OF   THE 
AMEKICAN    FEIENDS   SERVICE    COMMITTEE,    PHILADELPHU, 

The  Chaibman.  Will  you  please  give  your  full  name  and  address 
to  the  reporter  for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Picket.  Clarence  E.  Pickett,  20  South  Twelfth  Street,  Phil- 
adelphia. I  am  the  secretary  of  the  American  friends  service  com- 
mittee which  is  doing  relief  work  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields. 

Ihe  Chairman.  When  we  held  the  hearings  on  unemployment 
relief  some  13  months  ago  you  were  kind  enough  to  tell  us  some- 
thing about  the  work  the  friends  had  been  doing  in  the  coal  regions. 
Ihe  committee  would  be  very  grateful  if  you  could  give  us  any  ad- 
ditional information,  and  bring  down  to  date  the  testimony  which 
you  gave  at  that  time. 

Mr.  PiCKBiT.  I  think,  in  order  to  make  comparisons,  it  may  be 
useftil  if  I  just  review  briefly  our  experience  of  last  year  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  people  fed,  the  territory  covered,  the  amount  of 
money  spent,  and  a  comparison  of  the  proportion  of  children  in  the 
schools,  who  are  being  fed  this  year,  as  compared  with  last  year. 

At  the  peak  of  our  relief  work  in  the  coal  fields  last  year,  we 
were  feeding,  m  6  States  and  41  counties,  about  41,000  children. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  mention  the  States,  please? 

Mr.  Pickett.  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Illinois.  =»       »  . » 

We  fed  one  meal  daily  usually  in  the  schools  and  the  basis  of  feed- 
ing was  10  per  cent  underweight  or  other  health  signs  which  indi- 
cated that  the  child  needed  feeding.  There  was  a  certain  elasticity 
m  the  standard.  "^ 

The  proportion  of  all  children  in  the  schools  where  we  fed  last 
year,  which  were  fed,  was  about  35  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  total  attendance  of  the  schools? 

Mr.  Pickett.  Of  the  total  attendance  of  the  schools ;  yes,  sir.  It 
ran  m  some  cases  as  high  as  100  per  cent,  but  also  ran  as  low  as  7  per 
cent,  but  the  average  in  the  561  schools— and  I  do  not  think  I  men- 
tioned the  number  of  schools  previously— was  35  per  cent.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  give  you  the  figures  of  expenditures. 


We  spent  $319,000  in  money  and  we  had  given  to  us  $75,000  of 
food  and  clothing  and  time,  making  a  total  expenditure  of  $394,602. 

We  received  $225,000  of  that  from  the  American  Relief  Admin- 
istration and  the  remainder  in  contributions  from  a  great  many 
different  people,  in  small  amounts. 

We  carried  on  a  milk-feeding  program  through  the  summer,  from 
the  1st  of  June  to  the  1st  of  August. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  1932,  now? 

^fr.  Pickett.  1932;  yes.  We  stopped  feeding  the  regular  meal — 
it  varied  in  different  places  but  usually  about  the  first  of  June  and 
carried  the  milk  ration  through  the  summer. 

Although  we  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  leadership  in  the  stimula- 
tion of  production  in  gardens,  it  was  not  possible  for  people  to  live 
on  the  garden  stuff  before  the  first  of  August.  Even  then  there  was 
suffering,  but  we  ran  out  of  money  and  had  to  stop.  We  had  sup- 
[Osed,  with  the  coming  of  Federal  relief,  that  we  would  not  be 
needed  in  the  picture  any  further  for  relief  work  and  expected  to 
withdraw  and  did  withdraw,  but  with  the  coming  of  the  school 
year,  the  state  Welfare  Department  of  West  Virginia  invited  us  to 
go  into  certain  counties.  The  counties  had  requested  them  to  ask 
us  to  come  back. 

We  attempted,  all  the  way  through,  to  stimulate  the  local  organi- 
zations, because  we  are  an  outside  organization  and  did  not  want 
to  get  into  a  permanent  job  of  relief  at  all  that  belonged  to  a  local 
organization  in  any  sense.  But  it  is  obvious  in  some  of  these  coal 
regions  in  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky  where  we  are  this  year, 
there  is  not  the  kind  of  organizational  ability  that  is  necessary,  if 
you  are  going  to  handle  what  to  them  would  be  large  funds  and 
so,  where  we  have  been  invited  by  the  State  relief  organization  and 
the  counties  in  the  two  States  of  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  we 
have  gone  back  and  we  are  now  feeding  in  16  counties  in  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky,  about  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  children. 
The  figures  lag  about  a  week.  We  were  feeding  about  11,000  children 
last  week  and  it  has  climbed  rapidly. 

The  proportion  of  children  fed  this  year  in  the  schools  is  51 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  As  compared  with  35  per  cent  last  year? 

Mr.  Pickett.  As  compared  with  35  per  cent  last  year;  yes,  sir. 
It  is  not  possible  to  give  figures  on  a  comparison  of  clothing,  but 
the  clothing  is  very  much  worse  this  year,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
in  almost  every  county  or  community  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
cotton  from  the  Red  Cross. 

Warm  clothing  is  almost  nonexistent  and  if  anything  it  is  worse 
for  the  adults  than  for  the  children  because  the  adults  have  let 
their  clothes  be  cut  down  for  the  children. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  shoes? 

Mr.  PiCkett.  They  are  more  scarce  this  year  than  last  year,  but 
in  both  States  a  reasonable  amount  of  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration funds  has  been  set  aside  for  the  purchase  of  shoes  and  that 
has  helped  that  situation  greatly. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  children  only? 

Mr.  Pickett.  Yes,  sir. 
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inT,rrc«!IZ  nf  ;hn   '*/,P'«Pf  deduction  to  make  from  the  rise 
s  Xre  ev^dfnt  or  i«  1 1^  '"  *''"'*.  '='""">""ities,  that  malnutrition 

Mr  P,r^!^'  %         ^u""'*  y""  ^.^"^^  '•hanjred  your  standards 

Mr.  FiCKETT.  No;  we  have  not  changed  our  standards  It  {«  tho 
very  minimum  standard,  but  the  mahu.trition  is  worse  it  is  worse 
a^L^and^* th  ™"'%''''t  "P^i'f "«  '«««  ^^is  year^nd  the  X^ 
shows  more  '"'  *"        °^  s"«t«ine,l  un.lernourishment 

In  Kentucky,  just  before  I  came  away,  I  received  notice  that 

xLt^  ni!;^  LIh'r'T  "^'^r  °*.'^«  presencrof"tra"homa* 
ine  L-HAiRMAN.  Is  that  a  disease  of  malnutrition ? 

r^ni^a^^'  "^  "'^^f  ^^^nd  it  is  augmented  by  malnutrition     It  is 
not  necessarily  a  malnutrition  disease.     There  is  another  di^tn*^ 

causes  a  disturbance  m  the  eyes,  which  makes  the  child  completely 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  permanent  blindness  ? 

^^  .if*    u^^^'^'  ^'^^j""  *^'^^^  ^^^*^S'  i"  Kentucky,  by  putting  some 
of  the  children  on  a  butter  diet,  sight  has  been  restorer     ^ 
ihe  Chairman    Have  you  had  any  information  whether  or  not 

iothT/v'^-^^r  '^u^'^^  vitamin  diet  is  not  available   tLdlage 
to  the  eyesight  will  be  permanent?  ^aumfee 

Mr.  Pickett.  I  can  not  tell  you  about  that.    There  are  a  great 
SuckTsVo^.'^^^^^^  ^'^^"^  ^^^  ^^^'^-"'  particularly  ^n'^^^e' 

in^^hr^^Zn^'f  T  ^^1,^^^"^  a  complete  job;  that  is,  administer- 
mg  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  funds  for  the  entire 
county,  because  of  a  breakdown  of  the  local  organization  and  Tn 
those  counties  the  adult  relief  consists  of  work  relief  and  direct  relief 
The  grants  m  the  State  of  Kentucky  from  the  Reconstruct  on 
Finance  Corpora  ion  were  entirely  inadequate,  the  first  gran  ^rang 

f  ^  ^r  ^'^^  '^^^^"^  ^  ^"""^'^y  P^^  »^«"th.  That,  howl ver  shoufd 
not  be  charged  against  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  It 
IS  chargeable  to  inadequate  figures  from  the  countiesTrre  have 
had  two  people  giving  their  full  time  now  for  about  three  weeks 
Tsom^nf  tf  "^"^  V""''  definite  picture  of  what  the  siruatfon  i 
iL  Zlfl  %'*''?'''^''^':^"*''l-"*^^  semiagricultural  counties,  and 
the  greatest  suffering  is  there  because  of  crop  failure.     The  newer 

fdSate'""'"^        '"^^'  '^'  ^""'  "^  '^'""''^^'  ^'"'  ^^^^"  "^"''  ^ 
matd    f'"''^^'''^''-  ^^^*  ^^''^  ^^^y  been,  if  you  know,  approxi- 

defiStet'''^^^^'  Approximately    $1    per    week.      I    could    not    say 

The  Chairman.  That  is  per  family  ? 

Mr.  Pickett.  Per  family;  yes,  sir.  That  is  the  basis  on  which 
they  are  supposed  to  be  scheduled.  I  can  not  say  whether  that  is 
absolutely  correct  or  not. 

In  connection  with  the  feeding  last  year  we  had  a  study  made  of 

^n!]  fi"?T^  T'-*  '^^t  '^'^  comm„nities-the  entire  bituminous 
coal  fields,  exclusive  of  the  western  fields  in  Colorado  and  Montana^ 
and  there  is  not  any  doubt,  I  think,  that  there  are  upwards  of  200  000 
people  in  these  coal  camps  who  will  never  be  used  in  them  again 


AVe,  therefore,  made  some  experiments  in  what  could  be  done  to  per- 
manently transfer  them  from  relief  and  I  hope  very  much  that  some 
serious  attention  may  be  given  to  that  because  our  experience  would 
indicate  that  if  the  amount  that  will  need  to  be  spent  on  relief  over 
a  period  of  two  years  were  spent  giving  one  year  to  the  process  of 
rehabilitation,  a  large  number  of  these  families  would  then  be  i>er- 
nianently  off  of  relief. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  experiment? 

]Mr.  PiCKEiT.  We  have  tried  three  different  types  of  experiments. 
One  is  the  revival  of  handcraft  in  foreign  communities  where  they 
would  have  some  kind  of  handcraft  background.  Since  the  1st  of 
July,  1932,  we  have  been  operating  in  one  place  making  chairs;  in 
another,  making  tables  and  stools  and  various  types  of  handmade 
furniture,  and  then  we  have  about  50  or  60  women  who  are  weaving. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  market  these  products  ? 

Mr.  Pickett.  We  have  exploited  the  sentimental  market  thus  far — 
jjeople  who  are  interested  in  coal  miners — a  sort  of  romantic  interest. 
The  interesting  thing  is  that  we  are  about  six  weeks  ahead  now  in 
orders  and  we  are  turning  out  about  a  thousand  dollars  a  month  in 
production,  and  that  has  taken  entire  families  off  of  relief  except 
one  meal  a  day  for  the  children.  It  is  not  economically  sound,  of 
course,  because  the  coal  companies  are  permitting  those  people  to 
occupy  houses  without  rent,  but  by  cooperative  buying  and  sharing 
three  entire  camps  have  been  largely  taken  off  the  relief. 

The  second  thing  is  an  experiment  with  the  allotment  of  land  near 
the  mines  so  that  as  the  mines  open  the  men  can  operate  in  the  mines 
and  yet  produce  sufficient  stuff  from  these  tracts  to  supply  food. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  size  of  the  tracts? 

Mr.  Pickett.  It  depends  on  the  character  of  the  land,  but  usually 
20  acres,  partly  in  pasture  and  partly  in  timber. 

In  some  of  the  counties  where  we  have  had  survevs  of  the  land 
situation  made — arable  land  and  timber  land  for  building  houses — 
it  would  be  entirely  practicable  to  take  all  the  coal  miners,  within  a 
years  time,  off  of  relief,  roughly  speaking,  at  about  the  amount  of 
expenditure  necessary  to  maintain  them  at  this  low  level  for  two 
years. 

Of  course  there  are  many  of  these  people  who  can  not  be  rehabili- 
tated without  a  long  period  of  care  and  attention  due  to  the  long 
period  of  hopelessness  and  suffering  that  has  taken  place. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  part  of  the  demoralizing  process  that  has 
gone  on  in  this  situation  ? 

Mr.  Pickett.  Yes,  sir.  There  has  been  some  petty  thievery  and 
other  unlawful  means  resorted  to  in  order  to  get  hold  of  alcoholic 
liquors. 

The  third  experiment  has  been  the  development  of  production 
units  where  nearly  everything  that  the  community  needs  is  raised 
or  made  by  the  people  themselves.  They  are  weaving  cloth,  them- 
selves, and  making  furniture  and  shoes  for  themselves.  They  are 
Imitting  sweaters  and  socks  and  taking  land  which  has  been  returned 
to  the  county  for  taxes  and  dividing  it  up  into  allotments  of  six 
families  to  an  allotment,  one  family  living  on  the  land  and  the 
other  families  living  in  the  camp. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  exchange  effected — ^by  barter? 
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Th    ^^^'^^'"-  By  barter;  yes. 

.u|ri£«XroArtL7i>-  ^         '«1P-^  to  build  up  CO.- 

Mr.  Pickett.  Yes.  ^ 

of  janffles  over  m«rk^«     T.  u   I*  ''<*  ^^^  '"*<>  »  «"ertain  number 

ernment  can  move  in  that  direction.  '    "°""«« '^*°'-<  the  (rov- 

I  think,  however,  that  movements  can  be  made  more  easily  in  f ho 
coal  mimng  centers  than  other  places,  but  the  s^ner  it laL  nllj! 
the  quicker  we  wil  stop  this  demoralization  that  is  poing  on  if  „ot 
only  revives  the  chance  of  making  a  livin<r   hut  Jff^t  .  ?* 

transition  in  the  morale  of  the  comnmni  v  '^te  "irif  and"itX^U^ 
One  looks  with  a  certain  amount  of  trepida  L  ^whatn  ^  hit 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  feeling  growing ' 
_   -Mr.  Pickett.  I  can  not  say  that  there  is  very  much  of  it     Thpw 
^  some  slight  evidence  of  it,  but  the  people  are  amaz"n4y  docUe 

The  Chairman.  Which  one  of  these  three  types  of  exi»riment« 
as  far  as  you  have  gone,  do  you  think  holds  out^greatesfpromit' 
of  expansion  and  success?  e'«<»iesi  promise 

Mr.  Pickett.  In  the  coal  communities,  the  development  nf  th. 
farmer-miner  combination.  That  will  take  caTof'^more  l>nk 
with  a  given  amount  of  money  and  can  be  done  easily  an  1  .uiSdv- 
I  think  perhaps  better  than  e  ther  of  the  others     It  A.^TnTiTJZ 

""TrSTiKMA^^'l  Takr?  investmenIst;'Juipr„rof  :*.,  "Sd^ 
1  ne  «.  HAiRMAN.  I  take  it  from  your  test  monv  that  in  view  of 
the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  children  undernourished,  vouwouhf 
say  that  conditions  were  worse  this  year  than  last  so  far  aTthe 
children  are  concerned?  ^ 

Mr.  Pickett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  your  familiarity  with  the  reirions  in 
which  you  have  been  carrying  on  your  activities,  wouh  you  say 
cerned  '  """'  ''*""*'""  ""'*'  "^  ^"^  "^  ^^'  «<*"»*  populatil.nT  con^ 

Mr.  Pickett.  Yes.  In  our  contact  with  the  adult  population  in 
counties  where  we  are  doing  a  complete  job,  I  should  sav  tZt  tL™ 
^s^certainly  an  equal  decreaL  in  noLshient  aftiorramtg'th: 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Pickett. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  a  telegram  re- 
ceived from  the  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Joint  Board  of  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  of  America,  appealing  for  the  enactment 
of  the  legislation  under  consideration  by  this  committee. 

(The  telegram  referred  to  is  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January  10,  19SS. 
Hon.  KoiJKRT  M.  La  Follettk. 

Senator  of  Wisconsin,  Senate  Oijfice  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

At  mass  meeting  yesterday  the  Cincinnati  brancli  of  ttie  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing  Workers  of  America  went  on  record  as  pledging  our  support  of  your  half- 
billion  dollar  relief  bill  also  demanding  that  it  be  reported  favorably  out  of 
committee  for  immediate  action.     Wiring  our  Congressmen  to  the  same  effect. 

Cincinnati  Joint  Boabd  Amalgamated 

Clothing  Wobkess  of  Amebica. 

Jack  Kboll,  Manager. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock 
to-morrow. 

(Whereupon,  at  11.55  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  to-morrow,  Thursday,  January  12,  1933,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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THXJBSDAY,  JANXTABY  12,  1933 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

The  subcommittee  reassembled,  pursuant  to  the  recess  of  Wednes- 
day, at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  212,  Senate  Office  Building. 
Present:  Senators  La  Follette  (chairman),  Costigan,  and  Cutting. 
The  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  will  please  be  in  order. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  BAETON  PAYNE,  CHAIRMAN  AMEEI- 
CAN  NATIONAL  KED  CEOSS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Payne,  will  you  give  your  full  name  and 

present  position?  .    ,       »         •         xr 

Mr.  Payne.  John  Barton  Payne,  chairman  of  the  American  JNa- 

tional  Red  Cross. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Payne,  as  you  perhaps  know,  this  commit- 
tee has  had  under  consideration  legislation  dealing  with  the  unem- 
ployment-relief problem,  and  we  feel  that  the  factual  data  we  have 
been  <»athering  would  not  be  complete  without  information  con- 
cerning the  activities  of  the  Red  Cross  in  distributing  Government 
flour  and  cotton.  We  would  be  very  grateful  to  you  if  you  would 
proceed  in  your  own  way  to  give  us  any  information  which  you 
think  would  be  of  value  to  the  committee  and  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Payne.  On  the  7th  of  March,  1932,  Congress  directed  that 
40,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  be  turned  over  to  the  Red  Cross  to  be 
distributed  in  the  form  of  flour  to  the  needy  throughout  the  country, 
and  as  livestock  feed  in  certain  drought  States  in  the  Northwest. 
Immediate  distribution  was  entered  upon  and  continued  until  July 
5,  1932,  when  an  additional  appropriation  of  45,000,000  bushels  was 
made.     I  will  summarize  the  two  together.       .       ,      ,       .  ,       , 

The  total  number  of  barrels  of  flour  committed ;  that  is,  ordered 
to  be  sent  out,  up  to  the  7th  of  January,  1933,  was  ^673,085.  Ihe 
number  of  tons  of  livestock  feed  distributed  in  the  form  of  cracked 
wheat  to  the  five  or  six  drought  States  in  the  Northwest,  was  223,903 

The  number  of  families  aided  with  flour  was  4,750,400. 

Number  of  Red  Cross  chapters  distributing  flour,  3,556. 

Number    of   millers    receiving    orders    for   the    prrinding    ot   thi- 

flour,  804. 
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65Sg48  bustk'  '"'^'^  ^""'"••*«^'  »hat  is,  ordered  to  be  used. 

remains'^^^rdlsVbuS^f '  '"^^  **»  '"^"-  «''«^  «~t,  if  anv, 

infto^rt^otoint'ffirve'"ctt  ')  T»  ^«  ■"*-^*' 

I  Have  here  a  map  which  shows   rrp'^/Jl'^'""'  }^'.  *>i?tribution. 
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1  Rave  here  a'ma7'wMch  showrTJ'J""'''"'*"  ***  *•>«  <listribution. 


states  in  which  uwui  j 
Stat«s,  3,075  counties. 
Counties  receiving  flour,  2,959. 

Lake,\rtsVan;',tnoV^^^^^^^^  ZZ^'t  ''"\"  -^'-ce.  Salt 

would  naturally  not  be  diTtributed    ^'  ""'^  °*''*'"  P''''^^^  '^here  flour 

these'i^que^Have  S?'   rj!!,  r  *^P'-"  '''^  '^'  ^^-"^  i"«t  Low 

or  through  official  aSie?  of  te»r''  ^^'"''^^  ^l"'  '<^«'  chapters. 

Red  Cross  ascertain  tfeTurwain^d?7*''T*"''-     H"^'  ^id  the 
Mr.  Payne.  Under  instnintTl  "f  «Jed  in  the<«  communities? 

each,  chapter  w^s  advi^d^  to  as^rtS"!).*'''  ?""'""''  O'-gani-ation, 
mun  ty-^very  sourc*.X;aus^^nd  '  it  Kn"^  ""^^^  '"  '*«  ''om- 
to  give  flour  to  other  agS?  Thev  d  ^  .1.  .  ''''  T'*  authorized 
exhaustively  and  the  amount  whichYhewholf'  '°  *"'"  i'^  ^^  '^"°^^- 
having  been  ascertained  by  the  chanter  th!  *=°"""""'ty  reauir^d. 
us  a  request  to  send  that  much  flour  tntK'.tF  ^""'"lunicatec?  with 
Generally  the  distributio"?^k  plaee  from  fu?^^'  ^"'"  distribution, 
times  it  was  deliverorl  i„t^  ^  .       """'  *"e  car  or  cars.    Some- 

.    The  CHAi„rrinJ"^"e^7;f  ""^^^^  ^^  •^"^"^**''  fromCre. 
m  full  ?  '^*'*  y°"  able  to  respond  to  the  requests 

the^m^'nTn'^eefed.''""  "'  ^'  ^"^'  "**  ^«*I"««t  ha«  failed  to  receive 

or  not?  *^  **  *****'^"i»'ie  whether  flour  was  needed 

all^'qu^™ab!^l  tSsam*;  nro  '*J.P««dily  became  clear  that  they 

to  a  Lis  of  o^  barrel  oTCrTrTn^""  ^"T^^^  «"  *hat  we  came 
or  five.  °^  """"^  ^""^  90  days,  for  a  family  of  four 

wPlfeXo  ^^IlL^'AtXi  r.  ^'^^^''^^  -  -^  ^be  flour 
what  I  mean,  in  some  of  tl^  commnnff •.  a^""  J«««Vc«.  To  explain 
have  not  been  able  to  providrrXf  e^Lnr/^.S '"'''^  ?*  ^""d«' *% 
tute.    I  wondered  whither  tha^wLffP-^  *^°^^  virtually  ^esti- 

^o"^  ^^.Pt«-  or  whether  they  wire  able  to"«-rr"*'"i!*'"«  ^^e 
in  our  -oSt^SoK&^ltsTl^^^^^^^^^ 


four-pound  packages  of  garden  seed  in  many  localities  and  also  in 
1931-32  some  350,000  packages,  though  those  people  generally  had 
canned  vegetables,  potatoes,  and  other  things  in  their  cellars.  They 
nevertheless  received  flour. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  as  far  as  you  know,  wherever  the  local 
chapter  felt  that  a  family  was  in  need  of  flour,  they  have  been  sup- 
plied with  it? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  number  of 
families,  by  States?  Have  your  total  figures  been  broken  down  into 
the  number  by  States  ? 

Mr.  Payne*.  We  have  a  statement  to  the  end  of  last  year,  Decem- 
ber 31,  stating  first  the  number  of  chapters  in  the  State,  the  number 
of  chapters  or  other  units  applying  for  flour,  number  of  applications 
approved  for  flour,  maximum  number  of  families  aided  by  flour, 
number  of  barrels  of  flour  approved,  number  of  barrels  of  flour 
ordered  from  the  millei-s,  number  of  barrels  of  flour  acknowledged 
by  the  consignees,  which  I  have  here. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  just  give  that  table  to  the  reporter, 
I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  have  it  inserted  at  this  point  in  your 
testimony. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

Summary  report  on  reheat  distrihution  to  close  of  bttsineaa  December  51,  19St 

Number  of  approved  applications  for  flour 11,896 

Number  of  approved  applications  for  stock  feed 792 

Number  of  barrels  of  flour  requisitioned 7, 555, 373 

Number  of  barrels  of  flour  ordered  from  the  millers 6, 484, 551 

Number  of  barrels  of  flour  shipped  by  the  millers 5, 834, 989 

Number  of  barrels  of  flour  acknowledged  received  by  consignees —  4, 884, 117 
Number  of  tons  of  feed  requisitioned  and  acknowledged  received 

by  consignees  * 223,902, 758 

Number  of  millers  receiving  orders 803 

Number  of  orders  placed  with  the  millers 19, 387 

Number  of  bushels  of  wheat  turned  over  by  the  grain  stabilization 

corporation ■ 54, 127, 6^ 

Special  report  on  wheat  distribution,  flour  ordered   by  States,   to   close  of 

business  December  31,  1932 

Namber  barrels 
flour  approved 

Pennsylvania !♦  ^»  225 

New   York ^55, 295 

Ohio 599, 979 

Illinois 384,961 

Michigan 356,025 

Indiana 219, 428 

West    Virginia 218, 400 

Texas...-- 209,216 

Oklahoma 203,  512 

Wisconsin 201,632 

»The  above  figures  include  bushels  of  whole  wheat  shipped  for  livestock  feed,  but  not 
those  for  whole  wheat  and  cereal  requested  by  chapters  and  other  units  for  human  con- 
sumption, summary  of  which,  for  weelt  ending  Dec.  31,  1932,  is  shown  on  separate 
sunnnary  report. 
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Alabama 

Georgia 

California II 

Tennessee 

Kentucky ~ 

North  Carolina-_II" 

Arkansas 

New  Jersey 

Massachusetts '. 

Minnesota 

Missouri I] 

Louisiana 

Florida H" 

Mississippi ~~ 

South  Carolina 
Virginia H 

Washington I 

Colorado I 

Iowa 

South  Dakotallllll 

Maryland 

Kansas HI, 

Connecticut 

Utah Illir" 

Montana 2III 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota-_IH  ' 

Maine ' 

Rhode  Island I~~ 

Oregon -__III 

Arizona I~I' 

New  Mexico  II__ 
Idaho ~ 

New  Hampshirel.-" 

Vermont 

Wyoming — -- 

District  of  Columbia! 

Nevada 

Delaware I 

Puerto  IticoIIIIII' 
Alaska  


Total 


Number  barrels 
flour  approved 

—  188, 605 

—  187, 269 

—  185, 026 

—  165, 059 

—  152, 259 

—  151, 366 

—  149, 316 

—  128,516 

—  128, 407 

—  127, 756 

—  124, 557 

—  123, 010 

—  114, 391 

—  112,997 

—  110, 616 

—  107,015 

93,  826 
89,  576 
86,  817 
86,  269 
83,960 
74, 282 
63,  679 
65,  771 
58,  972 
58,  848 
54,  557 
44,  801 
41,  239 
38,  799 
35,  706 
29,  274 
27,330 
20,  743 
20, 124 
12,964 
9,544 
8,885 
5,300 
5.000 
-^ 2,471 

7,553.373 
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Weekly  report  on  whole  wheat  and  cereal  to  close  of  business  December  31,  1932 


state 


Eastern  area: 

District  of  Columbia — 

Kantucky 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee... 

Wes;,  Virginia 

Total 

Mid- western  area: 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

South  Dakota 

Teias 

Wyoming 

Total 

Pacific  area:  California 

Total 

Grand  total 


Bushels  of 

whole  wheal 

shipped 


18.130 


18,130 


5,550 


Pounds  of 

cereal 

ordered 


29.000 
40,800 
1,747.900 
38,600 
2,000 
38,000 


1.896.300 


1.400 


6.950 


27.000 

320.410 

16,000 

3.400 

35.750 

43.640 

605.990 

500 

4.500 

94.000 

3,000 

1,200 

23.750 


1. 179, 140 


20.000 


25.080 


20,000 


3.095,440 


Report  of  wheat  distribution  to  close  of  business  December  31,  19S2 


Area 

Number  of 

chapters  and 

other  Red  Cross 

units  applying 

for— 

Number  of 

applications 

approved 

Maximum  number 
of  families  aided  by 

Number  of 

barrels 

flour 

approved 

Number 
of  tons 
feed  ap- 
proved 

Flour 

Stock 
feed 

Flour 

Stock 
feed 

Flour 

Stock 
feed 

1,732 

1.515 

308 

1 

"'"243" 
70 

6.239 
4.493 
1.001 

1 

'■""544" 

229 

2,835,460 

1.448.181 

425.136 

11,000 

4.781,355 

2.270,682 

442.524 

5.000 

Eaetem 

Midwestern . 

116. 771 
62.267 

164.109 
57, 107 

Pacific      

Insular      and      foreign 

(Puerto  Rico) 

Total  chapters 

3.556 

313 

11.734 

773 

4, 719, 777 

179.038 

7.499.561 

221. 216 

Other  units  (Indian  res- 
ervations, etc.)  apply- 
ing  

91 

10 

164 

19 

30.623 

5.150 

53.812 

2.687 

Grand  total 

3.647 

332 

11.896 

792 

14.750,400 

184.188 

7.553.373 

223.903 

» Includes  families  that  receive  whole  wheat  or  cereaL 

TOTAL  COMMITMENTS  OF  WHEAT  IN  BUSHELS 

52. 285  756 

For  flour  (part  estimated) ..-..--. *       114.' 672 

For  whole  wheat  and  cereal  (part  estimated) 11,216.409 

For  feed,  bushel  actual  cost* 


63, 616. 837 
265 


Total  - "" — * — -------  J  2flj 

Bushel  termiiii^'charges  in  addition  to  the  above — ; — I 

64,904,102 

Grand  total 

>  Includes  46,249  bushel  whole  wheat  shipped  for  stock  feed. 
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CofnMnr,  cumulative  weekly  report  on  ukeat  distribution  for  tke  ueek  en,ina 

December  31.  J9S2  it-ecK  enatng 


Number  '    ^*«^'- 

ofappli-  i     ™"™ 

cations   i  """^t^'" 
jof  families 

aided  by 

flour 


Alabama.. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia  "' 

Florida... 

Oeorjrfa.., 

Indiana... 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland  __ 

Massachusetts..." 

Mississippi 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey. 
New  Yoric" 
North  Carolina 

Ohio ._ 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island. 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 
Vermont 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 


Number 

of  barrels 

of  Hour 

approved 


Number 
barrels 
of  flour 
ordered 
trom  the 
millers 


120,196 
48,122 
10,^50 
7.269 
94,663 
142,  S62 
128,687 
98,282 
129,302 
25, 371 
41,776 
111,561 
H5, 205 
11,003 
160,733 
3u5,401 
101.779 
2fi4,748 
453.885 
24,345 
03.669 
93,  AM 
12,732 
68,280 
91,656 


188,605 

63,670 

5.300 

114.391 
187,269 
219, 428 
152.259 
123,010 
44.801 
83.960 
128.407 
112.997 
20,743 
128,516 
755. 295 
151.366 
599.979 
.030.223 
41.239 
110,616 
165,059 
20.124 
107. 015 
218.400 


169,866 
60.221 
3.300 
7.160 
103. 516 
171.953 
188.697 
136.719 
113,732 
40.467 
63.700 
111.477 
102.143 
20.103 
119,778 
51.3. 372 
136.393 
509.798 
885,444 
M,a'»4 
96,636 
138,902 
10,464 
97,000 
196.547 


836.860  i,m,m 


Arkansas 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Iowa. . 

Kansas 

Michigan.. 

Minnesota 

MissourL 

Montana. 

Nebraska.. 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

South  Dakota 

Texas . 

Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


126,447 
30.815 
294,022 
64.017 
46.941 
166.840 
80,704 
98.040 
32,905 
37, 708 
19,160 
39.780 
118.302 
41.406 
176, 496 
100.291 
7.242 


PAQFIC  ABKA 

Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Idaho 

Nevada 

Oregon 

UtaT 

Washington 


^'rIco)    *°^    '°™^®"    (Puerto 


470,004 


2,196 

36.383 

162.361 

24.7161 

7.783 
43.904 
71.841 
84.293 


149, 316 

89, 5761 

384.961 

86,817 

74,282 

356,026 
127.766 
124, 657 
58,972 
68,«48 
29,274 
64,667 

203,612 
86.269 

209,216 

201.632 
12,964 


j.  306, 534  2,026,712 


2.471 

36,708 

186,026 

27.330 

8.886 
38,799 
66,771 
93.626 


4,041.441 


126.812 
72,93 
321, 132 
78,  OM 
64,186 
305,148 
116,078 
112,807 
66,747 
66.679 
26,728 
52.327 
170.804 
76.332 
187. 178 
180.780 
11,088 


Number 
barrels 
of  flour 
acknowl- 
edged 
received 
by  con- 
signees 


102. 515 
35,112 
1,500 
2.276 
84.078 
115.090 
136.640 
80.484 
63.381 
31.163 
36.166 
83.544 
60.867 
14.032 
78,489 

287,822 
95,429 

366,238 

713,766 
29.952 
73,631 

119.887 
13.242 
70,640 

161.404 


483,638 


II.  < 


2,171 

35.466 

166,360 

26,207 

8.886 
29,480| 
63,166 
81,664 


2,876.155 


106.416 

61. 714 

214.316 

62.478 

64.671 

23a  670 
99.641 
89,477 
47.302 
45,863 
22,666 
42,837 

158,946 
68,206 

162, 620 

169, 616 
10^306 


1,627,022 


467,614 


5,000 


1.801 

20,600 

137,266 

23,889 

7,723 
27.206 
69.300 
73,314 


412,808 


6.000 


360,287 


5,000 


8.66<;400|  7,553,3731  6. 484. 551  4, 868. 464 


Mr.  Payne.  The  same  joint  resolution  which  turned  over  the  last 
installment  of  wheat,  turned  over  to  the  Red  Cross  500,000  bales  of 
cotton  for  distribution  to  the  needy. 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  communicate  with  our  chapters — 
and  we  have  3,650  chapters  with  something  like  12,000  branches 
reaching  almost  every  section  of  our  country,  the  chapters,  roughly, 
representing  a  county — asking  how  much  cloth  and  the  kind  of 
cloth  they  could  use  to  be  made  up  by  volunteer  Red  Cross  workers 
or  Red  Cross  ladies — anybody  who  would  come  and  sew.  Perhaps 
two-thirds  of  the  chapters  answered  that  they  could  do  the  work 
and  indicated  the  quantity  they  could  use.  We,  therefore,  pur- 
chased, altogether,  55,392,881  yards  of  cotton  cloth  of  different  kinds 
which,  for  the  most  part^  has  been  made— not  all  yet— into  women's 
and  children's  dresses,  night  clothes,  shirts,  and  underwear. 

Then  we  purchased  as  rapidly  as  we  could  get  the  goods  at  the 
right  prices — of  course  we  were  trying  to  carry  out  the  act  of  Con- 
irress  which  provided  that  no  profit  should  result— and  we  have 
purchased  of  ready-made  garments,  underwear,  hosiery,  overalls, 
trousers,  and  sweaters,  2,018,135  dozens  of  garments.  The  estimated 
value  of  the  two  items  is  $10,524,667. 

The  number  of  manufacturers  receiving  orders  for  these  goods, 
215.  ^   . 

Numl)er  of  shipping  orders  placed  with  manufacturers— and  it 
needs  to  be  stated  that  they  were  required  to  deliver  the  goods  to  the 
chaters  asking  for  them — 84,600. 

The  number  of  bales  of  cotton  committed  by  purchases,  500.000. 

Number  of  bales  of  cotton  uncommitted,  none. 

Number  of  families  for  whom  cloth  and  clothing  were  purchased, 

4,485,730.  ,        ,    ,         u 

Red  Cross  chapters  or  other  units  applying  for  cloth  to  be  made 

into  garments,  3,672.  ,      a         a 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  those  figures  broken  down  by  States II 

\Tr  Payne.  Yes  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  table  may  likewise  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 
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The  Chairmax.  I  note,  so  far  as  the  cotton  is  concerned   it  has 
all  been  distributed  or  committed.     Would  vou  care  ?o  ™y  whetK 

other  miterial?  ""'""'"^  "^"'  ""■  '''''''''  *°^  ^'"•'•'-  "oth7ng  and 
o^YV  ^""J^^-  There  are  both  need  and  requests.    Our  estimate  is 

IhLffa   """■  "!  ^%  ^*.  information,  that  we  have  been  siZlying 
abotit  20  jier  cent  only  of  the  need.  suppij-iiig 

.  J"!^  Chairman.  And  that  that  need  is  continuin<'  and  obviouslv 
additional  cotton  could  be  wisely  used?  "  oDMously 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir. 

sp^Id^o^uIl^eSLTlKe-wh^at.^*  ^^  ^'"^  ^--'— ^  ^^^ 

Mr  fev!'''/-!^*"".^?,*^  heretofore  by  the  Red  Cross!  *'* 

^liator  Pn  J„.t"p.'"'°'^  "'i^  ?^*  y"""  question,  Senator, 
benator  Costioan.  P  ease  read  the  question,  Mr.  Reporter 
(The  reporter  read  the  question.)  xveponer. 

have  imlthtn J^  wf "*'^L  ^*'u  '"!*"""*'  "^  ^^"^  '"'"'y  f»«»ilies 
nave  something.    1  have  spoken  about  our  d  stribution  of  rardon 

t'^fhiLn^*  •*^'  ^'l\  *^**  "P-  ^"ring  the  fa^  year  we  hafe  dfs" 
tnbuted  again,  roughly,  350,000  packages.  ^ 

have 'floS'^hl'^Ti^  '""^t  «™T-  "'  •"  "Edition  to  that,  they 
nave  Hour,  they  can  make  themselves  a  fairly  "ood  meal  »nfl  J 
couree,  the  clothing  is  most  necessary.  ^  "  '  *"'^'  *** 

ization  h'^elf  fi.  J^7  understood  you  correctly,  the  national  organ- 

oipktd!ttSeVT&olr^^^^^^^^^^^^^   "*  ^-''  -  -A^ 

Mr.  Payne.  We  have  never  tried  to  impose  a  ration. 
noJSc  SuXT^f  ?^fa*°  ii^!!!  ""^  •=""^'*--  -»---^  the  eco- 

Mr.  Patne.  We  have  only  stressed  the  language  of  the  bill  that 
thjs  IS  to  the  needy     As  to  what  constitutes  actud  need— - 

Mr  Pr^Yes,lv  ^"'  ''**  '^"^  '""^^^^  '"^  '^'  ^^^^  <=>^«Pters? 

likll:  ^"txrm'a^n';  •firy."'^  •""'^''  •'"^^^^  ^-y"*'-  ^  ^''-'^ 

(The  map  referreS  to  was  tliereupon  filed  with  the  committee.) 

STATEMENT  OJ^WttllAM  GMEN,  PEESIDENT  AMEKICAN  FEDEE- 

ATION  OF  lABOE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

tion'of^Sor.^""*""  ^''*"'  P"""''*^""*  °*  **»"  ^'»*"<"">  Fe'^e'-"- 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Green,  a  little  over  a  year  ago  when  thi^ 
committee  had  unemployment  relief  legislation  undfr  ToSera 
tion  a  representative  of  the  American  Federation  of  Ubor  arpea/ed 
and  gave  us  information  concerning  the  problem  of  unemjfoymen? 
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«iu1  its  relief  We  would  be  grateful  to  you  if  you  would  at  this 
ti  give  to  the  committee  fny  further' information  concerning 
tiie  pi-oblem,  and  any  comment  which  you  care  to  make  on  the 

^^Mr'ta?  First  of  all,  I  think  it  proper  to  state  that  I  have 
exwi^ned  Senate  bill  5125  providing  for  the  creation  of  an  emer- 
gerv  relief  fund  and  the  plan  by  which  the  money  is  to  be  raised 
fnd  thTway  in  which  it  Ts  to  be  distributed  m  order  o  rebeve 
human  distress  and  I  wish,  after  giymg  this  bill  careful  thought 
and  study,  to  extend  to  it  my  personal  and  official  approval. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  measure  ought  to  be  favorably  acted  upon 
as  quickly  as  possible  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  base  that  opinion  upon  the  needs  of  the  situation,  upon  the 
widespread  unemployment  facts  which  we  have  been  able  to  obtam, 
and  upon  the  terrible  distress  which  prevails  among  a  large  per- 
centage of  our  Nation's  population.  At  the  present  time  relief 
need  is  increasing  much  faster  than  unemployment. 

In  the  year  from  October,  1931,  to  October,  1932,  unemployment 
increased  60  per  cent,  but  the  number  of  families  aided  increased 
94.5  per  cent  and  the  amount  of  rebef  given,  88.6  per  cent.  (1  his 
report  is  for  127  cities,  according  to  the  United  States  Children  s 

In*  October,  1931,  432,441  families  were  aided  in  these  cities.  The 
amount  expended  was  $12,493,484.  ....  .,   ,       j 

One  year  later,  in  October,  1932,  840,916  families  were  aided  and 
$23,748'956  was  expended.  That  represents  the  increase  for  the 
year  I  should  venture  the  opinion  that  the  condition  is  much 
worse  now  and  that  the  need  is  considerably  greater.  .,..,. 

In  the  last  year  we  have  depended  far  more  on  public  funds  to 
meet  the  relief  need  than  ever  before.  Through  the  years  1930  and 
1931  approximately  30  per  cent  of  the  relief  was  being  furnished 
by  private  agencies  and  70  per  cent  by  public  funds.  In  October, 
1931,  public  ftinds  met  78  per  cent  of  the  relief  expenditiires,  but  in 
October,  1932,  public  agencies  had  to  carry  88  per  cent  of  the^  relief 
expenditures.  Contributions  to  private  funds  have  increased  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  but  not  nearly  enough  to  carry  the  increasing 
relief  need.  From  October,  1931,  to  October,  1932,  the  relief  ex- 
penditures from  private  funds  increased  3.8  per  cent,  but  relief 
expenditures  from  public  funds  more  than  doubled— increased  111.2 

Inadeauacv  of  relief :  At  the  last  report— August— relief  allow- 
ances in  the  United  States  were  averaging  $19.19  a  month  per 
famTly  or  less  than  $4.80  a  week.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Children's  Bureau  have  set  $7.50  to  $10  as  a  minimum  emergency 
budget  for  food  alone  for  a  family  of  five,  specifymg  that  it  can  not 
be  Continued  for  long  without  danger;  this  leaves  ""thing  for 
shelter,  clothing  or  other  necessaries.  Nearly  half  our  population 
are  now  living  below  the  minimum  necessary  to  maintain  health 

"'Vhe  information  we  have  received  shows  that  out  of  the  $300,- 
000,000  fund  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  for  relief,  only  $112,614,673  had  been  used  for  relief 
purposes  or  appropriated  for  relief  purposes  up  to  December 
31.  1932. 
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II 


soir^^^   '"'"*   information   here    regarding   relief   from   private 

A  report  covering  136  community  chests,  members  of  the  Assori. 
V  «*  Community  Chests,  shows  tL  following:  ^"" 

i>  or  1932,  these  chests  raised  $43,723,703,  fo?  1933  thev  were  ahl^ 

Sr'^JAWf.Ll'-^'-ir """  '"•"  "^"^'^^ 

fj.«^"T"'F  *•»**  it.^ould  be  more  difficult  to  raise  funds  this  vear 
S  STht^lL^f^^ir^'^rc^n?  "'  ^«'^'^*'  '''  ^'-3'  ' 'e/'ll 

su^JSn"*  iff  iLtna^e"  rn^orthXSXrth'i^ve'''^;^^ 

e™v?b^"fre^T?f 'l'"^^"^'-Tt  °1*»'*'-  in-'ne^^his  y^arX" 
ever  oeiore.     ine  amount  raised  bv  the  rh«»<!t«  f^t.  iqqq  ;„  «il!    ^ 

1931  these  returns  were  only  20.7  pr  cent  of  the  returns  f^r  1928 
thtmsfoSributio?"*  •^""•"''"*-»«  '"  1»32  were  100  per  cent  of 
Co^mutJircLSTporS^^tlTow?'-*"^  "^  *•>«  ^--"'*-  "^ 

hazardous  to  predioTttf  sJme  me  tJ  ir,^ase%i;r;'fl^f^,^^'''";  '^""«  "  '* 
that  the  Increase  for  this  comlne  vear  o»'*?  im9  ,  n^  "'*"'*  '"  ""  1»«'»tlou 
as  1932  was  over  1931  T^rincreat^  Pxh.S.,  'V  ^  ■"  «'''"*  '"  ""'»«»» 
ployed  Is  what  makes  such  An  fnJ^o„  •""*»"-  ."'  resources  of  the  unem- 
may  be  that  relle?^  double  again  for  19^.  '"'"'  '"<^''"'«"'le.     Of  course  it 

^^Commenting  on  the  report  of  135  c-ommunity  chests,  Mr.  Burns 

ln™\JL"nTmSir;niTT.er"^  tr'T^-  V  'T'^'^^'  '-«^ 
This  means  that  practiTallv  nriuoreTR^  if  i^Lf  '  *"""'''''  J"""  '«"  >''«'•• 
funds  for  1983  unless  the  other  wl  f^~  !^J^  ,""'  '*""'  """>  voluntary 
be  shattered.  So  te  how  for  «m  «fi^.,  .  ''"?  "'  ""'  communities  are  to 
local,  State,  and  naUona"  *  adequate  relief  must  lie  in  public  funds. 

Now  I  have  some  statements  here  as  to  the  relief  i.ep.k  in  ^;*;„. 
I  can  go  over  them  in  a  moment,  if  you  would  like  "*  "*'*'• 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  vou  do  so 
Mr    Green.  Relief  needs  in^cities:  In  Denver  the  estimate  was 

S^lVs^  Iffr^  ^"^  "^'•"i  *^>^«  «^  g'^"*  in  the  first  fo™mo„Tl^ 
Of  1^33  as  m  the  same  months  last  vear      Mr   fJi.^  T    t„  I-   '"^""^^ 

t.ve  secretary  of  the  Denver  Communfty  cStJaYl:     ^    *'"'  "*'"■ 

bu"niLrenTndXrstutt"fl.ff^.i/i"°'.'''^  «P""<"'  »'  '"<'«  "'  ""r 
will  improve,  the  re?overf  wluX.  Jll?"*f '  ''"•  '""  ,"""*  conditions  probably 
who  are  being  helped  di.rine  the  wtf^;  ?v  n  ?  "^H'  '""^f  "«''-''e"tage  of  thos; 
even  during  the  s^er  months  '  "*  """"  '"  """  "'"*•  <"•  ""  «"'k 

r^..?.®.?''^'"*''*^  ''""^J^y  "PP"^^  t»  tJie  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor 
poration  for  something  over  $400,000  for  the  three  months  next  sup" 

iy«5d  will  be  something  over  $800,000.  in^iiuis  oi 


Seattle:  Mr.  John  F.  Hall,  executive  secretary  of  the  Seattle 
Community  Fund,  makes  a  ''  conservative  estimate  "  that  the  State 
of  Washington  will  need  fifteen  to  eighteen  million  dollars  for  relief 
during  1933.  King  County,  including  the  city  of  Seattle,  is  now 
spending  at  the  rate  of  over  $400,00<)  a  month,  and  the  expenditure 
is  rapidly  increasing.  Their  estimate  is  made  on  the  assumption 
that  average  conditions  will  not  be  improved  between  now  and 
December  31,  1933.  ^  ^^  ^ 

New  York:  In  1932,  the  city  of  New  York  spent  $79,403,000  for 
public  and  private  relief.  Next  year  they  estimate  that  $106,200,000 
will  be  neeckd  according  to  the  report  of  Mr.  William  Hodson,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  welfare  council. 

Governor  Lehman  says : 

The  number  of  those  who  need  help  is  still  growing.  The  period  of  distress 
has  lengthened  untU  family  after  family,  who  up  to  the  present  have  been 
able  to  live  on  their  own  savings,  have  been  forced  to  ask  for  public  aid.  The 
most  difficult  months  are  ahead.  .  .      , 

The  governmental  units  and  private  citizens  of  this  State  have  joined 
together  to  do  their  utmost ;  but  the  problem  has  now  reached  the  point  where 
aid  from  the  Federal  Government  is  needed.  The  Federal  relief  bill  m  defines 
the  conditions  under  which  Federal  cre<lit  may  be  made  available  to  the  States 
for  unemployment  relief  that  up  to  the  present  it  has  been  difficult  for  New 
York  State  to  apply  for  aid.  The  time  has  come,  however,  when  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  timt  such  application  to  the  Federal  Government  be  made  by 
our  State.  It  is  im»  longer  possible  to  avoid  the  necessity.  I  hope,  however, 
that  the  terms  of  the  act  will  be  modified  and  a  broader  interi>retation  of  the 
bill  given  so  as  to  make  it  easier  for  us  to  benefit  from  this  Federal  source  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  our  unemployed. 

Mr.  Bailey  B.  Burritt,  chairman  of  the  emergency  work  and  i-elief 
bureau  committee,  says : 

At  present  17,250  i)ersons  are  on  the  relief  pay  roll.  If  the  relief  standard 
is  reduced  so  low  that  it  l>ecomes  impossible  to  assign  work  in  lieu  of  direct 
relief,  there  results  a  great  sacrifice  of  human  self-respect  and  potential  future 
economic  productivity  that  Is  priceless. 

There  Is  grave  doubt  whether  the  three-fourths  of  us  who  are  still  at  work 
and  have  incomes  have  a  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  such  opportunity  and 
such  income  until  more  of  it  has  been  utilized  in  making  possible  some  mini- 
mum opportunity  for  work  to  buy  bread  for  those  whom  we  as  a  society  have 
deprived  of  work. 

The  present  case  load  of  the  private  family  welfare  societies  number  23,000 
families,  and  directors  of  these  agencies  rei)ort  that  all  of  them  are  struggling 
to  maintain  a  difficult  financial  position  because  private  contributions  have 
shrunk  considerably  since  1980,  and  their  resources  are  so  strained  that  they 
are  powerless  to  accept  any  considerable  body  of  new  cases, 

Mr.  Burritt  states  that  a  crisis  is  only  two  weeks  away  unless  the 
$15,000,000  fund  from  voluntary  contributions  can  be  raised  by 
January  17. 

Chicago:  The  Illinois  Emergencv  Relief  Commission  has  just 
made  an  estimate  of  relief  needs  for  1933.  Important  points  of 
their  report  are  as  follows : 

First.  Present  standards  of  relief  allow  the  payment  of  rents  only 
in  rare  instances — in  most  cases  only  after  eviction.  The  Commis- 
sion states : 

It  Is  likely  that  in  the  future,  in  order  to  prevent  extreme  suffering  on  the 
part  of  destitute  families  in  Cook  County,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  rents 
more  frequently.  This  change  in  relief  standards  is  expected  to  call  for  an 
additional  $5,000,000  during  the  first  six  moi.ths  of  1933. 
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Second.  Tlu"  leport  states  that  since  luai.v  of  tlie  families  now  liv 
ing  on  savrnj^s,  lK,rrowed  funds,  etc..  nuust  be  e.xpecte d  To  exhail 
such  .esources.  it  seems  probable  that  even  if  employment  condi 
t.ons  rema.n  the  same,  the  number  of  families  on  relief  wilUncZs^ 

inou  Is' it'ar:.'!  "  "^""-^^d  g»i"  i«  employment  will  ^07  for   "3l' 
IXf ""  '  ''l'P''*"''*^ly  '•«<l"«e  the  number  of  families  receiving 

wili'l!l*'i„  H  '"  *":*';"»'«;;'  th«t  the  total  relief  need  for  Cook  County 
'Will  iH"  in  the  neijrhborhood  of  $8(),000.0tK)  for  the  year  1933  and  the 

i92jo(S'.""""*^  *"'•  *'^  «'«**  ^"'-  *'-  ^'--  wiirbe*"rut 

Fourth.  The  .sources  of  ta.xation  and  private  fjiving,  from  which 

m  ni"fo"    m3""T.^'"^  ""''  ""'  '"*  ^  "'h""'^'  to^ meet  require 
ments  toi    1J33.     The  nia.\unum  amount  wh  eh  can  be  raised  bv 

the  bonds  provided  for  in  the  fourth  special  session  of  the  lee  slature 

will   It  IS  believed,  fall  far  short,  of  tlfe  sum  neede.i     It  is  eftnS 

*rt.V?  "'*.  ^'^^•'r-.**  *'«^  ^^7  l^««t'  $i7.0()0,000  will  t  ?iee  1^  Toi 
Cook  County  and  $4,000,000  for  downstate  relief,  in  addidon  t  the 
funds  that  can  be  raised  from  local  and  State  sources.  ^ 

San  I-rancisco:  Ray  W.  Smith,  of  the  San  Francisco  Community 
Chest,  estimates  that  the  relief  need  for  San  Francisco  fo^-    933  wH 
^,l"L'^^'','^''ehborhood  of  $8,0()0,000."    In  the  year  ending  October 
1932  San  !•  ranc.sco's  rehef  bill  was  approximately  $3,700^)00  ' 

Boston :  Roy  M.  Cushman.  of  the  Bciton  Commuin  y  Che«     esti 

SS?'sTnt"$;3,tiiSrr  relief. ''^  ""''  ^"^'"^  ^^■^'"-'•'   '"'-'^ 

r.i^T'  }  71'}'^  ^"^^  \°  ^^^^  fig"'"^^'  ''^'"ch  ^^  obtained  ami  con, 

fin  "  fa"cts  h.yf T''  '''i?^  "'  T  '•^.''^Iqua'-te.^,  additi^ia  Z- 
tressing  facts,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  these  fijnires  on  these  «i»...; 
tions  m  these  cities  and  States  to  which  I  havf  i^fe^d  arT  f^rlv 
representative  of  the  entii-e  situation  throughout  thT  Nation  I 
realize,  however,  there  are  conditions  in  some  local  Ues  where' the 
istress  IS  even  greater  than  is  reflected  in  the  figures  aiidinfoma 
tion  which  I  have  just  submitted.    I  know  that  in  the  coal "ninTna 

delcripln'"  '^''*""'  ^''^  '^"™'"'   ^'^'«-  ^''-'^  pi^vaT  b'Sga"! 

fe'^GREErSi*  it  I?'"-*'''"''"-'/  «'="te  in  those  fields,  is  it  not? 
II  T.  J  ^''^-  **nator,  it  is  particularly  acute.  The  word  "terri 
ble  »  does  not  describe  it,  and,  of  course,  they  live  in  Tuch  isolated 
sections  remotely  located  from  the  citv  ^ntei^,  that  thev  escTo^  to 
coSndTi  tfl^  *e  attention  .hil  distress'  of  thatYinTru  d 
command  in  a  city.    They  live  out  in  the  m  ning  camps   some  of 

hm?,'.'."'  ^r^  ^u"'^  ^''I'?  ""'^  ""««'  in  th«  molnta^ns^a'nd  k.  the 
~n^^  '"  *•?  ^"V^y"  '"'^  ^  t**^  P'^'n^'  "nd  there  they  sXr  from 
unemployment  and  want  at  present  which  represents  the  a«;um^ 
lated  distress  of  three  or  more  years.  accumu- 

I  am  certain  that  the  people  generally  do  not  fiillv  under«!t«n,I 
and  appreciate  the  terribly  distressing  conditions  w  ch  oret^  l^n 
many  of  the  isolated  communities  o!  the  Nation  We  ^Cw  of 
cou^e,  that  in  the  cities  the  needs  this  winter  are  grea'^r  than  ;v:J 
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Unemployment  has  increased  and  is  constantly  increasing;  the 
limited  resources  of  more  peoi)ie  are  now  becoming  exhausted  and 
more  families  are  reaching  the  point  where  they  must  be  helped. 
The  private  relief  agencies  have  almost  broken  down.  The  situation 
has  extended  over  such  a  long  period  that  it  has  now  lost  its  humane 
appeal,  because  it  is  accepted  now  more  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and, 
as  a  result,  it  is  more  difficult  to  touch  the  heart.  The  people  have 
iKJCome  hardened  to  these  conditions,  and,  to  me,  this  is  a  serious 

Our  trades  unions  have  been  assisting  their  membei-ship  in  the  cities 
in  a  very  commendable  way.  There  are  some  of  our  trades  unions 
which  show,  by  the  records,  that  the  members  who  are  working  con- 
tribute 25  per  cent  of  their  salaries  to  take  care  of  their  members 
who  are  idle.  Some  of  those  contributions  run  as  much  as  $15  to  $20 
per  week,  contributed  per  member,  out  of  the  meager  earnings  of 

those  who  are  at  work.  u    .«      • 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  estimate  as  to  how  much,  for  in- 
stance, last  year — 1932— the  trades  unions 

Mr.  Green.  Contributed?  ,      ,    .c 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  contributed  in  the  way  of  relief. 
Mr.  Green.  I  have  the  figures  in  our  office  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
send  them  over  for  inclusion  in  the  record,  if  you  care  to  use  them. 
It  is  a  very  large  sum. 
Total  trades  unions  unemployment  benefits:  ^i?  rn 

J929      $^Tt),  717.  DU 

-i(\o/\ 3,311,279.00 

193lIIIIIIIIII"III"~I~--------------- 9. 146,  T24.  35 

Comparable  figures  for  1932  are  not  yet  available,  but  will  approximate— if 
not  exceed — those  for  1932. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  it  is  also  a  fact  that,  as  unemployment 
continues,  and  the  wage  scales  go  down,  the  ability  of  those  who  are 
working  to  contribute  diminishes  ?  i    i  •       u 

Mr.  Grekn.  Yes,  sir;  and  of  course  it  was  never  intended  in  the 
begining  that  wage  earners  would  be  called  upon  to  contribute,  out 
of  their  meager  earnings,  for  what  seems  to  be  an  indefinite  period. 
It  was  only  intended  in  the  beginning  that  it  would  be  temporary 
they  could  help  idle  workers  during  the  temporary  period— but  now 
it  has  resolved  itself  into  a  condition  where,  week  after  week,  with- 
out hope  of  relief,  they  are  called  upon  to  make  these  contributions 
and,  as  you  say,  with  wage  cuts  and  pai-t-time  work  being  imposed, 
it  makes  it  very  difficult  for  those  who  are  working  to  continue  their 
contributions  and  that  is  an  additional  reason  why  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment—the Nation— -should  come  to  the  aid  of  those  who  are  in 

distress. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  impression  as  to  what  is  happening 
to  the  morale  of  the  people  who  have  been  out  of  work  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  who,  under  our  haphazard  and  inadequate  relief 
programs,  have  been  forced  to  go  through  the  process  of  pauperiba- 
tion  before  they  are  even  eligible  for  the  meager  relief  that  is  being 

provided?  ,  .        . 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  that  is  a  phase  of  this  unemployment  situation 
that,  to  me,  is  of  tremendous  importance,  and  we  come  in  contact  with 
that  through  the  reports  received  from  our  trades  unions  and  central 
bodies  and  State  federations  of  labor,  located  in  the  towns  and  cities 
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F«n,P  ft.^;^  *•  ^"*""'-  '*  •"  *•"»*  tremendous  l„ss  in  intangible 
value,  that  n  my  judgment,  constitutes  the  greatest  cost  to  the  \ati;,. 
that  IS  coming  out  of  this  terrible  period  of  dis^re^  The  brlk  n. 
itk'in^'tJ.Srr/'^*  '^  "PP«"'"^-  Men  lose  hol^^ul  flith. 'fc 
1^^  ?£v  are  l^hl"  "  '^''  "*  Wank  way.  Tliey  are  not  the  same 
•fio  '  *i?^  i    .  **""■  won'en ;  they  are  not  the  same  workers 

after  three  years  of  this  terribly  distressing  experience     There  ^a 
W      ^"-"^^P^^t.  ?f  the  pride  and  strength  S  courage  and  faith 

Th^K"''"'.^"**'";'*'"  "*.  ""■•  P«"P>«  «hen^things  are  noma! 
bv  ihich^l^"  '*"'*'^^  ""^l ^  ''"PP*»«'  'here  1  no  n.eaTr  ng  rod 
^LT^A  *"'?  measure  the  terrible  loss  that  the  country  has 

to  pty?^"^"'*'*''-  ^""^  *•'"  "'*'""'*^  Wll   which  society  will  have 
m^"'  ^'^''-  '^*"'  *'"'*  '•'  ""  obligation  that  it  must  eventually 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  condition  of  the  children  uiiderfprl 
and  undernourished.  I  shudder  to  think  wha^he  ne7t  gei  Sion 
7lt  r^  tiie  succeeding  generation,  perhaps,  Wause  tfe  d istre"" 

fromCrnSr  "iCv  '•^"•'"V"^"'  4*^  '""^y  -re  sufffrhig 
iioin  malnutrition.      ITiey  are  underfed  and   uiidernouri^hprl    ar,A 

|t  IS  unreasonable  to  e.x,>e<t  they  will  grow  up  to  be  stron"  vfeorZ 

healthy  men  and  women  under  such%ondit\ons  and  drcumsfanc^s 

neIt'in';hraX  """^  ^^'"'^^  ''^'^^  ^""^  ^'"'^  damage  T^ra-- 
U^Jr^f  kT  j^^^^^  Z  Z-he'inf 

Jokij^^-        JO",  total  the  figures,  is  inadequate,  because  imoover 
ished  cities  and  impoverished^  communitieslre  a  tempting  tTmake 

^ItX^i  ''T''^^  "{  '*"*^  g''  J"«t  ««  *■"•  <«  it  wi^  That  m^ans 
£^r&P^^^^^^^  P~nt 

miployment,  wm  ,„  ,uch  physic]  coodilion,  iJSS?  SS. 

take  a  long  time  before  we  get  back  to  a  recoLnlt^^n  nf^^«i  J 
standard  of  efficiency  that  hafalways  characterSoZln  eouS 
?he^or!d!"^'""''  ^'^'"'^  ""''  '^^'  »»  '^'  producingTations  o? 
The  damage  is  terrible ;  it  is  immeasurable.    It  is  reflecte.1  in  tha 

trf,«i"h  ^^^""'a  '"  •JT""  ^"'"^^  «nd  that  invoh^s  morale    faith 
trust,  hope  and  confidence— those  things  which  it  is  vert  Aiffi.niV 
to  define  and  that  are  going  to  say  wi^  ^s  for  a  long:7ong " 
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I  feel  that  the  situation  is  so  serious  that  I  believe  that  if  men  in 
public  life,  as  well  as  the  people  generally,  understood  it  fully  that 
public  opinion  would  crystallize  to  the  point  where  Congress  would 
almost  be  compelled  to  enact  a  measure  of  this  kind  quickly. 

Now,  I  do  not  know,  Senator,  that  I  could  add  anything  more 
unless  you  wish  to  ask  me  questions. 

Senator  Costigan.  President  Green,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
present  crisis,  the  statistics  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
have  been  widely  used.  What  facilities  do  you  have  for  gathering 
information  concerning  the  extent  of  unemployment? 

Mr.  Green.  Senator,  I  think  we  have  the  best  facilities  of  any 
organization  in  the  Nation  to  collect  these  figures.  I  will  explain 
to  you  in  detail. 

We  have  prepared  a  standard  blank  report  card  and  of  course 
in  every  community  of  the  United  States  we  have  local  organiza- 
tions, city  central  bodies  and,  of  course,  in  the  States  the  State  Fed- 
erations, but  we  rely  upon  our  local  organizations  for  information 
upon  unemployment  and,  through  our  plan,  the  local  representative 
of  each  local  organization  is  called  upon  to  file  with  us  a  monthly 
report  of  the  number  employed  and  the  number  unemployed,  the 
total  and  the  number  working  part  time  and  the  extent  of  part-time 
employment. 

When  these  cards  are  all  in,  we  assemble  them,  and,  through  an 
expert  mathematical  examination  and  deduction,  we  arrive  at  our 
figures,  and  these  figures  have  proven  to  be  correct  and  are  generally 
accepted. 

Senator  Costigan.  Are  your  deductions  drawn  exclusively  from 
union  records? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes;  but  these  records  reflect  and  represent  and  por- 
tray the  employment  situation  in  each  and  every  community. 

Senator  Costigan.  In  view  of  the  greater  efficiency  attributed  to 
union  workers,  is  it  possible  that  the  unemployment  in  nonunion 
circles  is  more  extensive  than  that  in  union  groups  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  I  hardly  think  so.  Senator,  because  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  "  made  "  employment  in  the  different  cities 
and  communities  to  which  nonunion  workers,  if  I  may  put  it  that 
way,  or  unskilled  workers,  have  been  assigned.  I  can  not  conceive 
of  a  condition  where  the  unemployment  would  be  worse  than  in 
the  building  trades  industry,  because  82  per  cent  of  those  employed 
in  the  building  trades  industry  are  affected  by  the  unemployment 
situation. 

Only  18  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  employed  in  the  building 
industry  are  working  at  what  you  would  term  fairly  regular  employ- 
ment and  that  is  usually  repairing  and  modernization,  because,  as 
you  know,  there  is  no  new  building  construction  of  any  consequence ; 
69  per  cent  are  totally  idle  and  13  per  cent.  I  think  it  is,  or  14  per 
cent,  are   working  part  time;   18   per   cent  are   fairly   stable. 

Senator  Costigan.  Is  it  your  view  that  your  figures  accurately 
reflect  agricultural  conditions? 

Mr.  Green.  We  do  not  gather  figures  on  the  agricultural  situa- 
tion. Senator ;  so  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  refer  to  that. 

Senator  Costigan.  One  other  question :  What,  in  your  judgment, 
are  the  most  accurate  figures  we  now  have  as  to  the  extent  or 
unemployment  in  the  United  States? 
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Mr.  Green.  Well,  I  should  think  that  the  figures  presented  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  would  be  regarded  as  the  mo^ 
reliable  and  correct.  The  Government  itself  does  not  collect  these 
hgures  monthly  as  we  do.  Some  of  the  statistical  organizations  in 
the  country  do,  but  not  nation-wide  as  does  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 

Senator  CosTiGAN.  Have  you  your  own  estimates  with  you  as  to 
the  extent  of  unemployment? 

Mr.  Green.  The  report  for  last  month  was  made  just  a  few  davs 
ago.  I  did  not  bring  that  report  with  me,  but  I  will  send  it  over 
if  you  would  hke  to  include  it  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  should  be  included. 

Mr  Green.  Just  a  few  days  ago  we  made  the  last  report. 

( 1  he  report  referred  to  is  printed  in  full  as  follows :) 

William  Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  issued  thP 
following  statenient  on  unemployment  to-day,  January  7,  19^3  based  on  lenorr^ 
receired  from  affiliated  organizations:  »eport» 

Unemployment  is  now  at  its  all-time  peak.  Our  preliminary  P«»tiin«fo  nf  fKo. 
total  number  out  of  work  in  the  United  States  in  No^mber  m2  bLpd  ^n 
Government  figures,  shows  11,590.000  unemployed;  this  Ts  higS^  by 
than  the  previous  peak  of  unemployment,  in* Au^st.  Kepo??s  from  tr^ 
unions  for  the  first  part  of  De^^mber  show  unemploynient  higher  Ten  than 
Ssto^';"'"^'-    ^^  ^''  experiencing  the  worst  uiemployment%risir?n   oS? 

Those  out  of  work  are  in  greater  need  now  than  ever  before  for  after  thr^^ 
years   of   depression    their    resources    are   exhausted     Kal    anfph^^^^^ 
wreckage  caused  by  depression  is  driving  families  to  seek  reUef  in  constants 
growing  numbers.    Relief  need  is  Increasing  much  faster  thin  unLpTovm^^^^^^ 
n«^h!/T/°^.1?  October,  1932,  unemployment  increased  60  per  cent.  buT  the 

.e?'^®o.®^*^**'^^?°^  ^®^*'  however,  is  shown  by  the  November  unemployment 
estimate  and  by  our  trade-union  reports  for  November  and  DecemhLT    un 

y^r^'Even  n  V'kTJ^n  ^JTooS"^/.^'^'^^^  '""/^^"  '"^  ^^^  other Tepreksion 
fhon  If  K«c.  K  *?v®,  ^*"  ^^  J^^'  *^®  increase  in  unemployment  was  greater 
than  it  has  been  this  year.    In  the  three  years  before  1932,  industrial  and  farm 

h^^^i^^^"^  ''^^'^?  ^"t  °^^"^^"  JK^«^°«  «"^  ^f  ^«^>^  ^^om  October  to  Nove^ 
ber.    This  year  only  about  700,000  lost  their  jobs.    Thus  300,000  men   and 
women  who  might  have  been  laid  off  have  been  kept  at  work 
Our  unemployment  figures  are  as  follows : 


April,  1930... 

1932: 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July ::: 

August 

September 

October  (final) 

November  (preliminary). 
December  (preliminary). 


Estimate  of 
total  num- 
ber unem- 
Rloyed  in 
e  United 
States 


2,964,000 

10. 304, 000 
10. 533, 000 
10,477,000 
10.496,000 
10,818,000 
11.023.000 
11.420.000 
11,4<50.000 
10.  880. 000 
10.  875.  000 
11,590,000 


Trade  union  unemploy- 
ment (per  cent  of 
membership) 


Unemploy- 
ed weighted 


Part  time 


13.3 

23.1 
23.0 
22.5 
22.8 
22.8 
23.6 
25.4 
25.1 
24.8 
23.9 
24.2 
24.9 


19 

20 
20 
21 
22 
21 
21 
21 
22 
22 
23 
22 
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Senator  Cutting.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  what  is  known 
as  the  transient  problem — these  wanderers  around  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Green.  We  have  some  information,  but  upon  that  very  seri- 
ous problem  about  the  best  we  can  do,  or  anybody  can  do,  is  to  base 
an  opinion,  because  no  one,  I  think,  collects  any  statistics  upon  it. 
Most  of  them  are  made  up  of  college  boys  and  school  boys.  You 
refer  to  the  boy  movement  ? 

Senator  Cutting.  Yes ;  largely  boys.     Of  course,  there  are  others. 

Mr.  Green.  The  estimates  are  based  upon  such  reports  as  we  are 
able  to  obtain ;  namely,  that  there  are  five  to  seven  hundred  thousand 
of  these  boys — ^transients — wandering  up  and  down  the  country. 

Senator  Costigan.  Of  what  ages  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Young  boys,  ranging  from  16  to  25  or  26  years  of  age. 

Senator  Cutting.  You  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  accurate 
statistics  on  that,  of  course,  I  understand,  but  that  would  be  your 
opinion  of  the  number? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes.  We  have  no  figures  on  that.  Senator,  I  am 
sorry  to-day.     I  doubt  if  anyone  could  gather  them. 

Senator  Cutting.  Do  you  not  regard  that  as  a  Federal  problem 
rather  than  a  problem  for  the  States  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  a  very  serious  Federal  problem. 

Senator  Cutting.  Of  course,  you  have  heard  the  argument  so 
often  made  that  Federal  aid  of  this  kind  will  dry  up  the  local  and 
State  funds  which  have  been  provided  in  the  past  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes. 

Senator  Cutting.  Would  you  like  to  comment  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Green.  That  argument  never  appealed  to  me,  because  I  be- 
lieve the  local,  city  and  State  bodies  will  do  all  they  can  under  any 
circumstances.  But  the  load  is  too  great  and  I  think  that  even  those 
who  looked  upon  Federal  contributions  as  a  violation  of  same  sacred 
principle  have  been  forced  to  compromise  their  views  and  their 
principles  because  they  are  all  doing  that  now.  The  stern  economics 
of  the  situation  compels  that.  Experience  is  a  great  teacher  and  it 
has  shown  us  that  we  can  not  take  care  of  this  terrible  load  without 
coming  to  the  powerful  Federal  Government.  So,  that  argument  in 
no  way  appeals  to  me. 

Senator  Cutting.  It  does  not  appeal  to  me  either.  I  wanted  your 
reaction  to  that. 

Mr.  Green.  Then  we  are  in  accord  on  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Cutting.  I  am  glad  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  11.20  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 
Present:  Senators  La  Follette  (chairman).  Cutting,  and  Costigan. 

STATEMENT  OF  DONALD  E.  RICHBEEG,  GENERAL  COUNSEL  RAIL- 
WAY LABOR  EXECUTIVES  ASSOCIATION,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Richberg,  will  you  please  give  your  full 
name,  address,  and  state  whom  you  represent? 
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in  your  own  way,  to  r^aDiSlE^   **iri'ly?"  uT??!''  ^^'^^^ 


m  your  own  wav  tn  ranoTMfV.i^*^  ^  ""  *^.^^"  ^'^  J""  wuum  proceea, 
th/^n,.Z^.  lYi  .^.^  recapitulate   in  so  far  as  you  think  nci^essary 

ously  bringing  it  down  to  date,  and  <rive 


it  and  answer  any  ^mtJiZT^J^B^l^Zs^"'  """'"^  ""'  "^P'""' 
coJi„Ttree"'r£h'ar/"^  r  IZ.'^T''^?  ^  *^"fi«<^  before  this 
the  passage"!  a  stilar  bi  1  "f^^l^Ty  th"'3  Z^fc  ^T^ 
18  ^r  greater  and  more  desperate.       ^  ^""^  ^**^*"^'''  '■<^''«^ 

rau/oad  indSy  ?^"'"'''  o/ increasing  unemployment  distress  in  the 

wo^k^S  'iSt  *thei?\t"a"y'r  hP^°^P^"*y"  P--*'-  200,000  rail 
$110,000,0<X)  ^^    *°*^    ^"^'*'"   co'npensation    declined    over 

The  Chaikman.  Was  that  for  the  period  ? 
labJr%?rgrin?hftlri^  ts  Sh"  ''''^V\^%  **>*«'  '-  <>* 

peSatffdeS  XoutSo'S^'^  '"^  *''«''•  ^'^''^  -'I  '"bor  com- 

yl'r^L^r ioTr^cd^^^^^^^^^^  -  '--.  b"t  -s  the 

effect,  and  in  which  a  ^eat  mLv  «  •  "  "^i*^'^  ''•■''«''  ^^«nt  into 

gu.ha.ng  power  which  was  largJlf i'^fJ^ffZ^ir^ol 

befoKn  wo™i  "^^"^  "'"''  P"'=«"*''g«  ^«  tl'^t  of  the  total  num- 

1  A5^T^^„eS'^5l5%rri""S  ''•'^^  t"^  T'^''  «»-"* 
standard  of  850,000.    As  a  matter  ^ti'.M        ru^  *  '°^  f™"!  that 

here  itisaloss^f  about^rJ^rSt^'lt^ild'sL'"^   *''^^"  ''^^  """» 

whether  thtfewtf^VhToliS-^^^  P°^*'  ™''y  ^  ««k  Jou 
tion  which  indicate  pemaneS  iS l™^'"^'"""*"  '"  transporta- 
ditions  anything  nea^r  t"e  WrLmaTiraTtlS^^^      ''""- 
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Mr.  RiCHBERG.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  this  200,000  which  were  lost 
froni  1923  to  1929  represented  wholly  such  a  loss,  because  of  techno- 
logical advancement — ^the  substituting  of  machine  power  for  man 
power — because  the  transportation  service  remained  about  station- 
ary. It  increased  about  8  per  cent  in  freight  and  declined  in 
passenger  traffic. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  1929,  a  great  many  of  these  developments 
Iiiul  come  into  effect  and  were  being  made  effective  as,  for  instance, 
the  operation  of  heavier  locomotives,  moving  of  longer  trains,  and 
so  on,  and  then  there  were  freight  declines  experienced,  but,  as  a 
result  of  the  intensive  economies  of  the  last  two  years,  a  part  of  this 
unemployment  is  due  wholly  to  technological  causes — substitution  of 
machine  power,  wherever  possible,  for  man  power. 

Now,  I  have  here  the  figures  which  will  check  more  or  less  closely 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reports.  I  have  put  them 
into  round  figures  so  that  they  may  be  easily  presented  and,  of 
course,  these  declines  of  employment  took  place  with  differing 
variations  in  intensity  and  over  a  period  of  years,  but  the  total 
results  are  as  stated  here. 

During  these  dreadful  years  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
savings,  in  property,  in  clothing,  household  supplies,  even  reserves 
of  food  and  fuel,  have  been  used  up  by  those  with  no  income  for 
replacement.  Public  and  private  relief  funds  have  been  drawn  upon 
and  exhausted. 

During  all  this  time,  and  with  increasing  emphasis — and  I  speak 
now  from  quite  intimate  knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions  in  the 
railroad  industry — the  principal  source  of  aid  has  been  the  em- 
ployed workers  who  have  supported  and  are  supporting  the  great 
majority  of  the  unemployed  and  their  families.  Employed  rail 
workers  to-day  are  almost  universally  supporting  additional  de- 
pendents. They  have  been  told  that  the  cost  of  living  has  been 
reduced.  They  have  found  that  the  increased  cost  of  human  sym- 
pathy has  far  outweighed  any  gains  through  a  reduced  cost  of  living. 

Now,  I  know  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  have  personally  talked 
with  literally  hundreds  of  the  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  test 
that,  because  that  is  the  only  way  to  obtain  that  information.  I  find 
the  men  in  the  better  paid  services  are  universally  supporting  2,  3, 
and  even  4  persons,  and  sometimes  entire  additional  :&milies  that 
they  did  not  support  before,  of  junior  men  in  the  railroad  service 
or  relatives  or  friends  employed  previously  in  other  services. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  mean  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the 
standards  of  living  of  those  employed,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
wage  cuts? 

Mr.  RiCHBERG.  Entirely  out  of  proportion.  I  would  repeat  here 
what  was  said  at  the  recent  conference  we  held  at  Chicago.  We  were 
there  told  that  the  cost  of  living  had  been  reduced  and  therefore 
the  wage  earners  could  afford  to  take  a  cut,  but  we  found,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  that  what  we  call  the  increased  cost  of  human  sympathy 
had  far  outweighed  the  reduced  cost  of  living.  There  is  no  question, 
therefore,  that  the  wage  earners  are  living  to-day  far  below  the 
standard  of  living  which  they  had  two  or  three  years  ago  quite 
regardless  of  the  10  per  cent  deduction  in  wages  and  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  working  several  hundred  thousand  of  them  on 
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o rn^^l'"  addition  to  that,  there  is  an  enormous  absorption  by  the 
employees  themse  ves  of  the  costs  of  this  unemployment  burden 
These  men  are  contributing  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  contributio,!^ 
ma^Kf       'V^l^^"^  ''^^'*.  ^''^^''^'  ^^  ^""^s  to  maintain  unemployed 

Z^^^.''-^-*^"'".^"^^'^^.^^^^^"^  ^^  ^^^i^  ^^'"^  towns  and  towkrd 
themaintaining  of  commissaries  and  relief  work  of  their  own. 

•c  i\^?^,  ^"^PJS>yed  rail  workers,  who  are  commonly  misrepresented 
as  high  paid  wage  earners  "  consist  of  about  200,000  men  whose 
net  earnings  average  less  than  $35  per  week  and  700,000  workers 
who  average  less  than  $23  per  week.  Part-time  work  and  "  share! 
the- work  programs  reduce  these  earnings  further.  These  figures 
exclude  only  100,000  officials  and  salaried^employees  ThJ  indude 
practically  all  the  hourly  paid  employees.  ^  ^ 

I  should  perhaps  explain  that  a  little  further  because  of  the  com- 
mon  misconceptions  m  regard  to  the  high  pay  of  some  of  these 
workers  Of  course,  the  transportation  employees,  so  called  are 
included  m  these  200,000  men  I  mentioned.    That  is  abourall  tha7 

fi^,.!  t\  ^*  ^^'''''''^'  Z'"'"®  ^*^^y  *  ^^^^'r  ra^  of  pay  than  the 
h^res  I  have  given  and  some  very  much  lower  and,  in  addition, 

\^Lhli  ^^'^^/.'^  expense  which  is  commonly  neglected,  but  paid 
i^^ol^  industries,  and  that  is  the  away-from-home  exp^nses-^the 
expense  of  living  awav  from  hom^which  is  a  burden  which  is  com- 
monly estimated  as  about  12y2  per  cent  of  their  income. 

Ihe  Chaibman.  A  substantial  amount? 

Mr.  RicHBERo.  A  very  substantial  amount.  For  instance  if  a 
^lesman  were  sent  out  from  a  mercantile  establishment  and,'  aside 
from  his  actual  traveling  expenses,  were  expected  to  live  out  of  his 
tfon  em  lo^^r         ''''  analogous  to  that  of  these  transporta- 

You  have  heard  here  in  Washington  a  great  deal  about  the  dis- 
I^!if  '^''.^'^T  ""^  -^^  railroads-the  financial  distress,  the  dis- 
tress of  railroad  security  holders.  It  has  been  regarded  as  proper 
to  issue  Government  bonds  and  to  devote  hundreds  of  millions  of 
public  dollars  to  relieve  that  distress.  We  do  not  criticize  such 
relief  measures.  But  is  it  not  infinitely  more  important  and  neces 
sary  to  use  the  national  credit  to  relieve  the  dire  distress  of  the 

"^^o.n^n^^  ^^^  ^^^  *^^  ^^^^  »nd  bl^od  of  industry? 
If  850,000  unemployed  rail  workers,  or  less  than  one-twelfth  of 

^500  000  mn '"'P  Tf  •  Tu?  t^t^  ^^  one-twelfth  of  the  proposed 

So  dooo^  f^'"''''^''^  '"  ^^''  V-'^i^^"  ^^"^^  ^  supplying  only  about 
$40,000,000  for  emergency  relief  to  over  800,000  worke^-s,  or  about 
$50  each,  which,  counting  only  two  dependents  per  worker  would 
mean  about  $16  per  human  befng.  Surely  no  onrcan  contend  ?hat 
this  bill  provides  for  any  extravagant  waste  of  public  money. 

1  would  like  to  call  particular  attention  to  this  figure  of  850  000 
rail  workei-s  because  I  think  >^u  can  say  that  the  rail  workers  who 
have  been  displaced  are  totally  unemployed.  In  the  first  place 
many  railroad  employees  are  dead-alley  employees.  The  men  are 
not  trained  for  anything  else  or  for  fitting  Wo  any  other  schem? 
In  addition,  men  displaced  as  far  back  as  the  "  prosperity  "period 
went  on  the  furlough  lists  hopeful  of  returning  to  employment  later 
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and  did  not  attempt,  in  the  normal  course,  to  acquire  any  gainful 
occupation,  and  were,  therefore,  entii-ely  out  of  resources  when  the 
general  depression  hit  the  country. 

So  you  have  the  residuary  amount  of  200,000  men  gradually  dis- 
placed before  the  depression  began,  to  be  added  to  those  displaced 
since,  who  have  had  less  opportunity  to  get  work  because  of  the 
nature  of  so  much  of  the  railroad  work.  No  one  certainly  can  con- 
tend, in  the  face  of  the  testimony  taken  here,  with  which  I  am  some- 
what familiar,  that  the  needs  of  this  emergency  relief  is  not  desperate. 
No  one  can  contend  that  the  money  can  not  be  easily  raised  on 
Government  bonds,  as  you  provide. 

In  giving  whole-hearted  support  to  this  bill  the  railway  employees, 
however,  must  also  make  clear  their  position,  that  this  is  only  a 
pitifully  small  measure  of  relief  to  meet  unavoidable  demands  and  to 
alleviate  acute  distress.  We  would  point  out  that  Congress  must 
not  be  satisfied  merely  with  assisting  public  and  private  relief 
agencies  to  prevent  wholesale  starvation  and  intolerable  physical  dis- 
tress. The  object  of  Federal  relief  should  not  be  merely  to  prevent 
masses  of  the  people  from  choosing  between  suicide  and  revolution. 

Now,  this  is  our  position  which  I  feel  should  be  made  very  clear 
in  this  case  in  connection  with  our  whole-hearted  support  of  this  bill 
as  urgently  needed,  knowing  the  distressing  conditions  existing 
throughout  the  country  and  the  absence  of  any  very  adequate  relief — 
and  by  "  adequate  "  I  refer  to  the  extent  to  which  it  goes.  We  want 
to  make  our  position  in  the  handling  of  this  practical  problem  quite 
clear. 

First.  To  limit  Federal  relief  to  emergency  aid  for  the  destitute 
is  to  carry  on  a  policy  of  gradually  pauperizing  the  Nation.  The 
persistent  reduction  of  the  Hving  standards  of  more  than  one-fourth 
of  our  population  to  mere  subsistence,  is  creating  an  army  of  sub- 
merged workers  who,  by  competitive  labor,  will  drag  the  entire  body 
of  manual  workers  down  to  lower  and  lower  levels. 

I  want  to  give  a  very  unpleasant  example  of  that  which  has  come 
to  my  attention  in  the  last  few  days,  without  particularizing  to 
attack  a  particular  railroad.  But  one  of  the  great  railroad  systems 
of  this  country,  because  they  can  obtain  labor  now  for  90  cents  a  day, 
is  using  labor  on  that  wage  scale  for  construction  purposes,  although 
they  ordinarily  handle  their  maintenance-of-way  work  with  their 
maintenance-of-way  forces.  The  maintenance-of-way  forces,  men 
who  get  the  enormous  sum  of  35  cents  an  hour,  are  too  expensive 
for  the  economy  of  railroad  purposes;  therefore,  this  particular 
railroad  is  building  new  construction  work  with  labor  paid  at  the 
rate  of  90  cents  a  day. 

There  are  many  instances  of  this  sort  of  the  driving  down  of  the 
level  of  living  by  this  constant  competition  of  low-paid  labor. 

I  might  give  another  example,  that  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  with,  and  that  is,  for  example,  in  the  Pullman  service.  In 
order  to  save  the  wages  of  Pullman  conductors,  the  Pullman  Co.,  is 
adopting,  as  an  emergency  measure,  putting  Pullman  porters  in 
charge  of  cars  instead  of  conductors,  because  by  doing  that,  they 
have  only  to  add  $5  a  month  to  the  wages  of  the  Pullman  porter. 
Therefore  you  have  substituted  an  underpaid  porter,  supported 
largely  by  tips,  for  a  previously  self-supporting  individual. 
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Those  are  just  two  examples  that  came  particularly  to  my  atten- 
tion.  In  regard  to  the  employment  of  cheap  labor  on  the  railroads 
the  mstances  I  have  named  are  not  exceptional. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  apprehensive  that  the  conditions  may  be 
extended  and  become  more  aggravated? 

Mr.  RicHBERG.  That  is  perfectly  evident,  and  if  you  consider  the 
possible  transfer  of  work  from  the  shops  of  railroads  to  outside  con- 
tractors who  may  not  be  required  to  maintain  a  respectable  wage 
scale,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  go  back  to  1921,  when  that  became  almost 
the  universal  practice  of  the  railroads  of  the  country,  to  contract  out 
the  work  and  thus  evade  the  wage  scales  they  were  paying,  by  agree- 
ments, to  their  employees.  We  know  from  sad  and  very  bitter  expe- 
rience just  how  this  competition  of  underpaid  labor  breaks  down  the 
whole  wage  scale. 

The  result  is  that  the  fiber  of  the  Nation  is  being  steadily  weak- 
ened ;  self-respect,  courage,  and  initiative  are  being  destroyed  in  mil- 
hons  of  homes  by  years  of  idleness,  malnutrition,  and  despair.  We 
must  check  this  national  degradation  at  any  cost.  To  continue  pres- 
ent industrial  competition  in  reducing  the  standards  of  American 
hving,  and  present  competition  in  reducing  the  standards  of  charita- 
ble rehef— and  I  thmk  you  have  a  great  deal  of  testimony  on  that— 
and  present  competition  in  reducing  quality  or  quantity  of  necessary 
pubhc  services,  is  simply  to  engage  in  competitive  suicide.  That  we 
are  engaged  in  it,  anyone  can  see;  and  certainly  we  are  getting  a 
demonstration  of  what  it  means  in  this  country  to-day. 

Second.  It  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  futile  to  utilize  national 
credit  and  to  mortgage  the  future  in  order  to  try  to  support,  tempo- 
rarily, property  values  which  can  only  be  supported  by  employed 
workers  earning  decent  livelihoods  on  the  farms,  and  the  cities,  and 
on  the  highways. 

If  time  permitted  and  I  had  the  ability,  I  could  expand  that 
particular  proposition  into  a  volume.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  one 
thing  that  has  been  made  overwhelmingly  clear  during  the  years  of 
the  depression.  You  can  not  maintain  property  values  and  security 
values  except  by  maintaining  the  earnings  of  the  workers.  Out  of 
the  earnings  of  the  workers  must  be  taken  the  interest  paid  on 
capital  and  all  the  returns  that  create  property  values;  and  when 
you  are  constantly  cutting  down  the  earnings  of  the  workers,  you 
are  cutting  down  property  values,  and  you  can  not  maintain  them 
by  constantly  borrowing  money  to  maintain  interest  payments.  It 
is  a  hopeless  proposition,  and  I  think  all  of  the  operations  of  the 
Government  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  hopeless.  Huge  sums  of 
money  have  been  loaned  the  railroads  in  order  to  protect  their 
financial  situation,  but  what  is  the  result?  With  declining  revenue, 
they  are  getting  into  worse  and  worse  condition  all  the  time,  and 
all  tliat  is  happening  is  that  they  are  sinking  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  mire  of  debt. 

Third.  Our  national  credit  should  be  used  to  mobilize,  and  to 
bring  about  the  utilization  of,  our  natural  resources,  our  man  power, 
and  our  industrial  facilities,  so  as  to  provide  compensatory  employ- 
ment for  all  those  capable  of  self-support. 
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Fourth.  While  not  advocating  the  permanent  socialization  of 
business  or  property,  we  believe  that  an  emergency  governmental 
control  is  now  as  essential  to  the  national  welfare  as  it  would  be  in 
a  time  of  war. 

In  other  words,  we  see  no  way  of  checking  this  constant  compe- 
tition for  lower  standards  and  the  constant  degredation  of  the 
standard  of  living  except  by  a  governmental  control  to  establish 
common  standards.  It  is  exactly  the  same  type  of  problem  I  have 
been  testifying  to  this  morning  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce,  in  the  way  of  pensions.  One  rail- 
road can  not  maintain  a  decent  system  of  pensions  unless  its  competi- 
tors maintain  it.  If  one  railroad  throws  out  upon  the  public  its 
unemployed  in  old  age 

The  Chairman.  It  throws  that  cost  on  society. 

Mr.  RiCHBERo.  Yes;  and  someone  must  bear  it,  and  such  a  rail- 
road is  in  unfair  competition  with  the  railroad  attempting  to  meet 
the  problem. 

Senator  Cutting.  How  far  would  you  extend  governmental  con- 
trol of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  RicHBERo.  Practically  as  far  as  necessary  to  put  the  employees 
to  work  by  whatever  means  were  necessary. 

In  a  word,  it  seems  to  me  that  by  a  concerted  national  effort, 
such  a  mobilization  as  we  have  had  in  time  of  war,  it  would  not  be 
at  all  impossible  by  the  utilization  of  Government  credit  to  put 
factories  into  operation  to  bring  the  unemployed  industrial  workers 
back  to  work,  to  bring  the  products  of  the  farm  to  those  workers, 
and,  by  bringing  up  the  prices  of  commodities  on  the  farms  so  that 
a  decent  living  would  be  had  by  the  agricultural  workers,  to  bring 
about  that  exchange  of  products,  the  lack  of  which  at  the  present 
time  seems  to  indicate  the  absolute  insanity  of  the  whole  system. 

Of  course,  we  have  talked  much  during  the  last  few  years  about 
the  absurdity  of  surpluses  on  the  farms,  surplus  productive  power 
in  the  factories,  and  surplus  transportation  facilities,  and  no  ability 
to  put  these  people  to  work — ^but  we  have  made  no  concerted  effort 
to  do  so. 

Senator  Cutting.  You  realize  there  is,  of  course,  a  strong  urge 
for  governmental  retrenchment  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  RicHBERG.  There  is. 

Senator  Costigan.  Not  only  that,  we  have  not  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing the  surplus  food  and  the  unemployed  people  together. 

Mr.  RicHBERG.  We  absolutely  have  not;  and  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  understand  that  particular  policy — I  can  understand  the  necessity 
for  the  elimination  of  waste  and  duplication  of  effort,  but  I  can  not 
understand  the  policy  of  throwing  out  of  employment  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  workers  and  then  turning  around  and  appropriating 
money  to  help  meet  the  problem  of  the  unemployed.  I  am  frankly 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  proposals  of  some  of  these  "  economy '' 
organizations. 

Senator  Cutting.  Do  you  not  think  at  times  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  extend  its  activities? 
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go  rightly  is  a  type  and  kind  of  logic  I  can  not  follow.  It  is  simply 
our  own  system  that  is  not  going  rightly.  It  is  as  though  a  man 
whose  office  gets  in  such  a  mess  that  he  can  not  do  business,  should 
then  sit  down  and  say,  "If  I  wait  long  enough  it  will  straighten 
itself  out  and  everything  will  be  all  right." 

That  is  the  whole  situation,  as  I  see  it,  in  regard  to  our  economic 
conditions.  We  created  society  and  created,  by  law,  the  corporate 
forms  of  activities  which  permit  this  tremendous  mass  organization 
of  our  resources  and  therefore  permit  mass  destructive  policies.  All 
these  factors  in  our  system  are  man  created  and  certainly  the  remedy 
for  them  lies  in  new  systems 

Senator  Costigan.  In  your  last  statement,  do  you  want  to  go  on 
record  as  favoring  a  nationally  planned  economy  ? 

Mr.  RiCHBERG.  A  nationally  planned  economy  is  the  only  salvation 
of  our  present  situation  and  onfy  hope  for  the  future  in  the  complica- 
tions of  modem  life. 

To  conclude  what  I  have  to  say,  definitely  in  behalf  of  the  organi- 
zations I  represent,  I  want  to  say  that  we  indorse  this  bill  to  provide 
for  the  relief  of  immediate  and  acute  distress,  in  the  hope  that 
through  such  relief  opportunity  may  be  given,  even  at  this  late  hour, 
for  the  development  of  a  program  of  economic  recovery  by  public 
officials  who  have  faith  in  planning  for  recovery.  I  say  "  at  this  late 
hour  "  because  of  assuming  that  we  still  have  an  opportunity  to  plan 
in  the  midst  of  order  and  comparative  social  regularity. 

We  trust  that  such  a  program  may  be  devised  in  confidence ;  that  it 
will  not  be  sabotaged  by  those  who  administer  it — which  I  think  is  a 
very  important  part  of  the  program.  We  hope  that  such  a  program 
may  be  made  enective  before  too  large  a  percentage  of  the  people 
have  been  starved  into  either  hopeless  resignation  or  desperate  revolt. 

I  would  like  to  say  there  that  the  menace,  as  much  as  any  other,  to 
the  future  is  not  merely  the  danger  of  revolt,  but  the  danger  of 
destruction  of  character  and  confidence  and  faith  of  the  people  until 
they  are  unable  to  adopt  and  carry  forward  real  programs  for  their 
salvation. 

The  patience  of  the  American  people  with  leaders  who  are  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  lead  has  been  astounding;  but  it  can  not  be 
everlasting.  There  are  many  signs  that  if  the  lawfully  constituted 
leadership  does  not  soon  substitute  action  for  words,  a  new  leader- 
ship, perhaps  unlawfully  constituted,  will  arise  and  act.  We  com- 
mend this  bill  as  a  better  means  of  preserving  law  and  order  than 
machine  guns  and  tear  gas. 

I  would  like  to  say,  m  amplification  of  what  I  said  concerning 
leadership,  that  I  am  not  referring  merely  to  political  leadership. 
I  am  referring  to  industrial  leadership  and  I  am  referring  particu- 
larly to  the  field  of  labor  leadership;  in  other  words,  there  is  a 
demand  in  every  avenue  of  life  to-day  for  a  leadership  that  will 
really  lead. 

The  present  leadership  is  a  result  of  the  system  which  has  built 
up  what  we  call  lawfully  constituted  authority,  but  we  find  every- 
where that  the  system  is  breaking  down  and  showing  cracks  and 
there  is  a  rise  of  irregularly  constituted  leaders.     You  see  that  dem- 
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onstrated  in  the  tax  strikes;  in  the  efforts  to  prevent  foreclosure  of 
farm  mortgages.  We  can  find  that  exactly  in  the  same  way  in 
labor  organizations  where  internal  rifts  develop.  In  every  avenue 
of  our  public  life  I  think  that  condition  is  developing. 

Ihe  Chairman.  The  committee  is  very  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Rich- 
berg.  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  the  members  of  this  subcommittee 
who  are  present  m  saying  that  we  do  not  regard  this  bill  as  any- 
thing more  than  a  treatment  of  one  of  the  symptoms  of  this  disease 
of  depression. 

lo'^^clcX^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ""^^^  to-morrow  morning  at 

imi.??.^'"^"^'''''  "i  ^f  ^  ^l^^"^^  P-  "^^  ^^«  committee  took  a  recess 
until  to-morrow,  Friday,  January  13,  1933,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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FRIDAY,  JANTJABY  13,  1933 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  or  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, 

Washington^  D,  C, 
The  subcommittee  reassembled,  pursuant  to  the  recess  of  Thurs- 
day, at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  212,  Senate  Office  Building. 
Present:  Senator  La  FoUette  (chairman). 
The  Chaikman.  The  subcommittee  will  please  be  in  order. 

STATEMENT  OF  MISS  WILLIE  GREEN  DAY,  EXECTUTIVE  SECRE- 
TABY,  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY,  MB.,  SOCIAL  SERVICE  LEAGITB. 
ROCKVILLE,  MD.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  give  your  full  name  and  your 
position  ? 

Miss  Day.  My  name  is  Willie  Green  Day  and  I  am  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  Social  Service  League. 
Tins  IS  an  agency  which  coordinates  and  directs  social  work  in 
Montgomery  County,  Md.  We  look  after  the  family  relief  and 
welfare  work  of  the  county,  after  the  juvenile  court  and  probation 
work  of  the  county,  after  the  child  placing  and  supervision  of  the 
county,  and  are  organizing  and  directing  the  work  of  the  emerffencv 
work  bureau.  '' 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  anything  about  gen- 
eral unemployment  relief  conditions  in  your  county? 

Miss  Day.  I  shall  be  glad  to.  My  observation  of  this  district 
has  extended  over  a  period  of  the  past  two  years,  in  which  I  have 
been  actively  interested  in  developing  plans  to  meet  the  needs  in 
that  district. 

Before  going  into  the  actual  situation,  if  you  would  permit,  I 
should  like  to  give  you  a  little  description  of  the  district  itself. 

We  have  a  county  which  borders  Washington.  Much  of  the  popu- 
lation of  our  county  includes  suburban  Washington  areas — Chevy 
Chase,  Silver  Spring,  Bethesda,  and  along  the  Cabin  John  and 
Conduit  Roads.  Going  through  this  district,  we  go  through  first 
the  village  section,  the  so-called  metropolitan  section,  and  then  into 
the  remote  rural  part  of  the  county  which,  in  most  part,  is  so  hillv 
that  it  may  almost  be  called  mountainous. 

The  district  has  a  population  of  approximately  50,000.  Approxi- 
mately 18,000  of  the  50,000  live  in  the  metropolitan  area  and  the 
balance  is  scattered  throughout  the  rural  section.  About  one-third 
or  perhaps  one-fourth  is  colored,  with  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  population  white.     The  district  is  mainly  agricultural,  other 
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Uian  those  residential  sections  which  are  adjacent  to  Washington. 
Ihe  people  therefore,  are  largely  engaged  in  farming  pursuits. 
I.  a\^?  Montgomery  County,  do  not  feel  that  we  have  been  as 
Hard  hit  by  the  depression  and  unemployment  as  perhaps  other 
sections  of  Maryland ;  for  instance,  in  western  Maryland  and  Balti- 
niore  County,  where  the  industries  are  more  thickly  congested  than 
m  our  section.  We  feel  it  so  acutely,  however,  that  we  know  other 
sections  of  the  country  must  be  much  worse  off  than  we  are. 

We  are  feeling  not  only  unemplovment,  but  underemployment 
to  a  great  degree.  For  the  past  few  years  relief  in  this  county  has 
been  centered  m  those  cases  who  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  make  a 
go  of  it. 

The  agency  has  compiled  a  chart  which  I  believe  will  give  as  ac- 
curate a  picture  of  the  relief  demands  as  any  other  figure  could. 

In  1029  and  1930  it  was  necessary  for  the  county  to  supply  $60,000 
for  taking  care  of  the  relief  needs  in  the  county. 

In  1930  and  1931  it  was  necessary  to  supply  $75,000— that  i?,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1930-31,  ending  July  31. 

In  1931-32  it  was  necessary  for  the  county  to  supply  $104,000. 

In  1932-33,  the  year  ending  in  July,  we  shall  have  to  supply 
$140,000  to  take  care  of  the  demands. 

At  the  present  time  we  feel  that  the  relief  that  is  being  given  is 
completely  inadequate  to  meet  the  situation  and  demand.  I  base 
these  facts  not  on  judgment  and  hearsay  of  those  who  feel  that  their 
neighbors  are  suffering,  but  really  on  accurate  pictures  of  the  situa- 
tion which  we  have  gotten  from  a  constant  survey  of  the  detailed 
unemployment  in  the  various  districts  making  up  the  county  and 
upon  the  facts  which  the  case  work  division  of  my  agency  is  facing 
every  day  to  meet  family  demands  and  needs. 

At  the  present  time  the  agency  is  having  to  meet  the  demands  in 
850  families  in  this  county,  with  a  population  of  50,000.  Comparing 
this  figure  with  that  of  1928,  for  the  same  month,  we  found  at  that 
time  only  230  families  were  known  to  this  agency. 

We  found  in  December  of  1928  only  $650  was  necessary  to  help 
those  230  families.  Not  all  of  them,  of  course,  were  in  need  of  great 
material  relief,  as  many  of  them  wej^e  only  in  need  of  services  to 
supplement  their  finances,  but  this  past  month,  in  December,  1932, 
we  have  had  to  apply  approximately  $4,000  in  actual  cash  to  supple- 
ment the  bills  of  families  coming  in  for  assistance. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  explain,  somewhat  more  in  detail  and 
in  what  respects,  the  relief  is  inadequate  ? 

Miss  Day.  Relief  is  being  given  in  kind,  in  the  main,  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  bv  "  in  kind  "  I  mean  it  is  being  given  to  supplement  in 
the  food  budget,  in  paying  electric  light  bills,  or  in  paying  for  rent — 
that  is,  only  present  rent.  We  have  to  follow  the  policy  that  we  do 
not  pay  back  rents,  and  we  only  pay  rents  at  the  present  time  when 
there  is  danger  of  eviction. 

Relief  is  inadequate  in  food  budgets  in  the  main.  Using  a  study 
which  has  just  recently  been  made  by  the  agency  of  necessary  food 
budgets,  I  should  like  to  point  out  a  family  of  five  as  a  basis  for 
comparison. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  feels  that,  in  quan- 
tity of  food,  if  we  use  our  local  prices,  $7.33  would  be  necessary  to 


maintain  a  family  of  five.  The  Red  Cross  nutrition  service  feels 
that  $7.50  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  this  family.  The  New 
York  A.  I.  C.  P.  have  worked  out  a  plan  whereby  they  could  do  it  for 
$5.10.  We  are  only  allowing  $3.50  to  put  into  a  family  to  carry  that 
family  of  five  for  a  week's  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  essentials  in  these  budgets  are  necessarily 
omitted,  due  to  limited  funds  ? 

Miss  Day.  The  food  that  we  are  having  to  give  is  entirely  too  high 
in  starchy  content,  too  high  to  maintain  good  health  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  It  is  lacking  in  certain  vitamins  which  should  be 
gotten  from  fresh  green  foods  and  especially  citrus  fruits.  It  is 
also  lacking  in  milk  for  children,  and  eggs.  Those  are  things  we 
can  not  possibly  supply  to  meet  the  demands  in  a  number  of  families. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  provide  this  minimum  relief  to 
all  who  apply? 

Miss  Day.  We  have  been,  up  to  the  present  time.  At  the  present 
time  we  are  again  facing  an  overdraft.  What  is  going  to  happen 
we  do  not  know.  We  are  just  operating,  so  to  speak,  from  month 
to  month. 

We  operate  on  a  budget  which  is  supplied  both  from  local  and 
from  public  funds.  Our  public  funds  have  been  advanced  to  us  in 
advance  of  what  was  our  expected  need  and,  in  addition  to  that,  our 
board  of  county  commissioners  has  granted  us  almost  50  per  cent 
increase  on  our  first  planned  budget. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimates  have  been  under  the  needs? 

Miss  Day.  Our  estimate,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  in 
June,  was  almost  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  that  we  have  actually 
faced  for  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
know  what  the  future  holds.  I  think  the  figure  which  I  quoted  to 
you  a  few  minutes  ago — ^the  fact  we  have  850  families  at  the  present 
time  coming  to  us  for  material  relief  and  social  service — ^as  compared 
with  480  last  year,  tells  the  story. 

The  Chaibman.  Could  you  give  the  committee  detailed  informa- 
tion concerning  the  impact  of  this  situation  upon  the  families? 

Miss  Day.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  that  by  presenting  some 
specific  cases  which  I  think  will  show  you  just  exactly  what  some 
of  our  families  are  facing. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  regard  these  cases,  may  I  ask,  as  typical? 

Miss  Day.  They  are  typical  in  that  they  illustrate  a  great  group 
of  families  that  are  coming  to  us.  We  have  some  that  are  more 
acute  than  those  I  shall  present  and  we  have  some  that  are  far  less 
in  need,  but  I  am  trying  to  take  an  average,  to  develop  the  point. 

Coming  to  us  to-day  are  families,  roughly  speaking,  as  nearly  as 
you  may  group  families,  in  three  different  groups.  First  we  have  a 
very  much  higher  type  than  ever  before  known  to  a  social  agency. 
Then  we  have  the  middle  class  of  family  that,  in  ordinary  times, 
is  able  to  maintain  itself  without  social  aid  or  material  interest  from 
an  agency  or  outsider.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  lower  class 
family  wnich  you  always  have  with  you  as  a  social  problem,  but 
which  is  a  far  more  acute  social  problem  now  than  before.  This 
type  of  family  lives  on  a  margin  very  much  nearer  the  breaking 
point  and  is  therefore  the  first  to  collapse. 
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t.lf  t^.f  „]  *  *T  °t  this  lower  type  of  family,  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  of  a  family  whom  I  will  designate  as  the  W  family  This 
fam.ly  hves  on  the  fringe  of  Washington.  The  family  Ifas  t^n 
ZiT£V^^^  1??"*^  for  the  past  two  generations  anS  therefore 
Its  history  IS  well  known.  At  the  present  time  two  brothers  of  this 
family  are  inmates  of  our  State  institution  for  feeble-minded.    Two 

a?d"oing.t"dTn?wo!l.'''  '"'''  ^""  ***  ^'^^™^^''^^  ^^  chauffeuring 

nni^^A  ^i^^T^^^l  T,  the  wife  of  one  of  these  brothers  came  to  us 
ronir^  u  ^''«,.h«d. left  her  husband.  The  reason  was  that  she 
could  not  longer  bve  in  a  basement  room  with  her  three  children 
prepatL'nXr  ft  ''5?*'lf /^iW  and  the  husband  was  making  no 
WaEtnn  h,  ^  iu^  ^^^  ^°"^  ^°  '°T  ^^haritable  organizations  in 
Smt'reTjrnedhSo'uJ""^^""^  ^"^^  ""^  *'*>'»  Montgomery 
co^^rt''''Th^ti^^A  ^'*"''tion  and  found  the  woman's  storv  was 
whTnh  iho  f •  ''"f  ""f^  u'^  supplying  only  one  basement  r.H.m  in 
W  fnrn T'^*  *'""'^/  ^^^  '"u"^*'  """^  "'e  husband  had  b,.en  <lrink- 
ing  for  nearly  a  week.    He  has  a  chauflfeur's  license  which  would 

prevToullv"  Th^h  ^^^^ ^^P^^dable  enough  not  to  drink  on  the  ^b 
previously.  The  husband  was  interviewed  and  said  there  wa.<! 
nothing  to  do  about  it;  that  he  had  tried  to  get  a  job  but  could  n^ 

4? '  ^''^V^*  ^""^'^  ^^^^  »  J«h  if  he  could  get  it 

We  got  him  a  job  as  a  chauffeur  and  he  drove  his  car  for  a  week 

£ve'^Zd^t^'''''■V*"?^^  ^^  '^^^  ^^^^  °*  that  "me  tL^'^ 
Wor  rll  I  hr"'-^  "''*  ^"^F  •*•"»  '""?«'•;  that  he  had  smelled 
liquor  on  his  breath.    He  was  then  entirely  out  of  work  for  two 

weeks,  during  which  time  it  was  impossible  /or  the  wife  to  live  wUh 
Xlei^^a'shiSon  '^"'^  ""^'-    "'"^  ''''  '"*'"'  ^^^^  "^^^  ^  ^'^^ 

cC|g*^u7a^u^?a^  s^iTooltuilL^f  If^ar^-Z^^^^^^^^ 
in^holdmg  down  that  job  than  he  was!n  holding  down  the  chauffS 

This  shows,  I  think,  the  lowest  type  of  family  with  which  we 
UK  dealing  at  the  present  tim^-a  ty^  of  famil/that  hw  brokln 

group— a  type  that,  with  the  slightest  pressure  in  a  crisis  of  this 
sort  IS  absolutely  unable  to  stani  alonef^  That  boy,  ar  he  ple^nl 
tune,  IS  a  Pohce  court  case.  The  wife  and  the  three  children,  ^?h 
the  expected  child,  will  have  to  be  cared  for  by  the  agency       ' 

Going  from  that  type  of  family  to  the  middle-class  family,  we 
have  a  man  living  up  in  the  central  part  of  the  county.  iSr.^ 
iZ  I   ''^  w  ^"**  ^"  ""  employee  of  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad     Ife 

Sromotton^fn'^V*'  ''"i*^?  ^"1^  '"'«•  »«  had  received  Lefal 
promotions   in   his   railroad   employment   in   that   time,   and   had 

bought  himself  a  small  house  in  the  country.    He  wal  llvinff  in 

ttTZ'  ^"*  ^"f^  *?  '""'''*"°  »  l'^"'^  in  the  co^try  b^cf u^ 
he  had  been  reared  in  that  section.  '  oecause 

There  were  several  children  in  the  B  family  when  three  vp»ps 
b??'d^;to\Xcet&''  "^  •—  "^  inldetrc^t^Tb 
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Mr.  B  came  back  into  the  county  after  trying  to  get  work  in 
Baltimore  for  several  months,  and  was  beginning  to  feel  quite  dis- 
couraged about  getting  employment.  When  he  came  into  the 
county,  he  thought  he  would  start  a  little  chicken  farm.  He  tried 
it,  but  being  unaccustomed  to  the  ways  of  rural  life  which  had 
changed  during  the  15  years  he  had  been  absent,  he  did  not  make 
a  success  of  it.  He  formed  a  great  many  friends  in  the  county. 
Those  friends  were  without  jobs  and  looking  for  leisure-time  em- 
ployment. They  were  not  very  successful  and  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  their  time  in  the  evening  except  to  play  poker.  In 
playing  poker,  they  became  very  companionable  through  drinking, 
and  from  drinking  came  an  eagerness  for  more  idleness,  and  Mr. 
B,  in  time,  did  not  get  out  and  look  for  jobs. 

Mr.  B,  with  his  seven  children,  has  just  been  in  the  juvenile  court 
the  past  week,  because  the  neighbors  and  friends  and  the  child- 
placmg  division  of  the  agency  feel  very  strongly  that  Mr.  B. 
is  no  longer  capable  of  caring  for  his  family.  Mrs.  B,  a  very 
devoted  mother  and  faithful  wife,  has  come  to  feel  that  she  can  no 
longer  stay  in  the  house  with  Mr.  B. 

This  is  another  case — far  above  the  AV  case  I  cited  before — 
where,  if  the  husband  had  the  proper  employment  and  the  wife 
even  the  usual  resources  of  a  family  of  this  type — enabling  her  to 
furnish  proper  children's  clothes  and  to  keep  up  the  front  that  is 
necessary  to  preserve  her  own  ego,  a  break  would  not  have  happened. 

From  this  family,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  of  another  family  of 
a  higher  type.  This  is  the  H  family  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
county.  This  man  and  his  wife  are  high  school  graduates.  Mrs. 
H  had  some  normal  school  training  and  wanted  to  be  a  teacher, 
but  married  very  early  in  life  and  started  to  rear  a  family.  She 
has  five  children  at  the  present  time. 

In  their  home  to-day  is  a  library  which  is  far  above  that  in  the 
average  high  school  graduate's  home. 

Mrs.  H  at  one  time  was  quite  pretty.  Through  hard  work  the 
past  three  years,  in  which  Mr.  H  has  had  three  separate  jobs,  each 
of  which  he  lost  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  Mi*s.  H  has  lost  a 
great  deal  of  her  beauty.  Her  beauty  was  one  thing  that  gave 
her  the  most  satisfaction,  outside  of  her  home  life.  Ehiring'  the 
last  pregnancy  she  lost  all  her  teeth.  At  the  present  time  she  is 
again  pregnant.  Her  mental  state  is  so  low  that  her  family  fears 
she  may  become  a  suicide. 

Mrs.  H's  children  are  known  to  the  agency  by  being  reported  by 
the  minister  of  the  church  where  they  attended  Sunday  school 
regularly  previously.  They  have  come  to  the  social  agency  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  school  problems  in  that  they  come  to  school 
insufficiently  clad.  They  come  to  school  without  lunches,  even 
though  the  social  agency  is  putting  food  into  the  home  to  supply 
the  school  children.  They  have  become  somewhat  of  a  delinquency 
problem  also  in  that  they  hang  around  the  streets  at  night,  and  one 
little  girl  has  been  accused  of  stealing. 

Mr.  H  no  longer  comes  home  in  the  evening.  He  is  at  the  present 
time  working  on  a  job  bringing  him  $9.60  a  week. 

It  is  a  full-time  job  for  Mr.  H,  but  the  income  is  so  insufficient  for 
the  demands  in  this  family  that  both  Mrs.  H  and  Mr.  H  hate  to  face 
the  realities,  and  each  other,  and  admit  they  can  not  make  a  go  of  it. 
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oii^T  tSth  %lfhl  T^  P'^yl""'  condition  except  for  the  loss 
01  ner  t«eth.  bhe  has,  however,  become  neurotic  and  is  constantly 
developing  new  pa.ns  and  aches  which  she  likes  to  tell  abour  ^ 
in  this  problem  there  is  no  undernourishment,  because  the  aeencies 
have  concentrated  in  the  effort  to  put  in  sufficient  f ood,  but  tfere  if 

wTZ^  °*  "Ji- ""^^^  **'*^  '"  themselves  and  in  the  future 
.    We  are  spending  time  and  money,  but  while  we  are  meetini?  tho 
mmediate  deman/s,  nevertheless,  we  are  standing  by  aCstfow, 

Hhe  *cte  Tthefh-M'''  *'^««^P-|'lems  will  resulf  inVSvtr S 
in  tne  case  of  the  children  and  adults.  In  this  particular  case  tho 
only  hot,e  is  restored  faith  by  Mr.  H  in  the  f utu,^  and  by  mTh  in 
her  husUnd  A  job  with  sufficient  income  on  which  to  l?Jein  the 
same  status  that  they  were  accustomed  to  live  is  the  only  solution 

famuf  ThS:rai^"i?i^^/^J^  ^.**r"y  whom  iThTSL  C 
lamily.    1  here  are  11  children  in  this  f ami  y.    Mrs.  C  is  not  vet  50 

and  wanted  to'tlllt*  P"T  ""'^  ^'^''^-    ^^^^  came  into  the  Jgncy 
ShT  t  1^       .     ^  TJ"  ^?  "nmediate  problem  and  get  advice 

paper  outside  ^thf  "jjT  ^"^''/".^  ^'."^  *^»«  ""^^^  "*  «»  smallltown 
K^M  fK°  j-f  ^l****  ^^"*^  "^  Maryland  five  years  ago.  He  had 
held  this  editorship  until  offered  a  position  of  the  same  kind  on  a 
paper  in  Maryland.  After  he  got  into  the  State  of  MarS^he 
crisis  changed^the  whole  course'of  the  publifhing  company  and  th« 
paper  was  discontinued.  They  had  some  savhfgs  3  %cided  to 
foLVa^lhaf  Kita^tS  t^P"  ^^  h-banfhadTo  t Song 
^jV^^,':^^^.^t^  J-et^J;  wTXiief  ^"n  S^  b'ii 

She  said  she  realized  that  perhaps  he  thought  this  was  thfi  la^^f 

say  that  the  house  is  cold  and  that  unless  we  haVcoal  to  mZow 
there  will  be  no  coal  for  the  furnace.  She  seemed^o  poised  Tnd  heT 
voice  was  so  cool  that  the  nurse  at  the  agency  tried  to  Ever  if  .hi 

«hf  f  ^^**f,^T  f*u«"  .underneath  this  Wve     The  nu^  w,L  not 
able  to  do  that  at  the  time,  but  during  the  period  we  ha^hld^con 
tact  with  this  family,  we  have  discovered  that  the  wZan  was  simpf; 
holding  up   fearing  that  if  she  gave  in  she  would  TomSlvcnl 
lapse  and  that  something  dire  would  happen  to  her  cwCn      ^h« 

A^TvearXhor^*  h  ^  \^  ^?f  ^  ^»  ^  a  sanatorium.  ®''*' 
An  l»-year-old  boy  is  helping  shoulder  the  whole  family  load   «» 

a  dairyman's  helper.    We  have  been  able  to  put  the  familv  iA  f 

&[Sttr±"M'^'  "'""^^  ^'^^■««  '«  ^  unCtisfactory  L  "wt 
Know  that  there  are  other  consequences  to  come 

1  could  go  on  telling  you  of  case  after  case  in  which  we  know  th^t 

tt  =  sStioTra'"  P"-^"";?  --thing  that TsV'^i^rttn 
ine  present  situation,  but  these  will  show  vou  somethinir  nt  ttI,.*  ;= 

happening  to  many  families  in  our  section,  whiX  we  mnsiLTi!..^ 
^r  Pwf**'^  *'"'"  the  average  section  of  thrcounrry  at  the  prSeS? 
time.    We  see  some  of  the  consequences,  but  we  do  not  know^at 
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the  real  results  are  going  to  be.  We  know  that  children  in  these 
situations  are  feeling  the  strain.  They  are  constantly  feeling  the 
strain  that  the  families  are  carrying.  This  strain  is  going  to  have 
its  psychological  effect  on  the  children. 

In  addition  to  that  these  children  are  not  getting  proper  medical 
care.  In  ordinary  times,  fathers,  who  have  only  moderate  incomes, 
realize  the  necessity  of  having  children's  teeth  repaired  and  recognize 
the  necessity  of  taking  out  their  tonsils,  but  at  the  present  time  it 
must  be  considered  an  emergency  before  it  is  done.  We  know  that 
the  children  will  feel  the  effects  of  bad  housing  and  overcrowding. 

The  Chairman.  This  situation  seems  to  indicate  an  alarming 
tendency  for  the  family  unit  to  disintegrate  under  the  impact  of  this 
situation. 

Miss  Day.  I  think  that  you  have  summarized  the  condition 
accurately. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

STATEMENT  OF  MANFEED  LILLIEFOES,   JE.,   GENERAL  SECRE- 
TARY, FAMILY  WELFARE  SOCIETY,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  give  your  full  name  and  position  ? 

Mr.  LiLLiEFOR*.  Manfred  Lilliefors,  general  secretary  Family  Wel- 
fare Society,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  society  ? 

Mr.  Lilliefors.  It  is  what  is  known  as  a  private  family  society  and 
it  is  the  largest  one  of  the  private  agencies,  though  the  straight  un- 
employment relief  in  our  community  is  carried  on  by  a  public  depart- 
ment. We  have  a  tremendous  burden  of  our  own,  of  course.  We  are 
v^ery  much  in  the  unemployment  situation. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  in  Bridgeport?  Has  your 
load  been  constantly  increasing? 

Mr.  Lilliefors.  Yes;  the  loads  of  both  the  public  and  private 
agencies  have  increased  tremendously  during  the  past  two  years. 
The  relief  is  having  to  be  spread  thinner  and  thinner,  with  all  the 
effects  that  that  is  having.  That  is  pretty  largely  true  in  the  public 
agencies  and  seems  to  be  becoming  true  in  the  private  field. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  load  is  increasing  and  the 
resources  are  diminishing? 

Mr.  LnjjEFORS.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  your  work,  can  you  give  the 
committee  information  showing  the  effect  of  this  situation  on  the 
family  unit! 

Mr.  Lilliefors.  Yes;  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  that. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  effects  of  this  situation  are  noticed, 
of  course,  is  in  the  health  of  the  family.  I  think  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  into  the  obvious  things — ^that  it  is  well  known  that  if  there 
is  not  enough  food,  the  children  become  undernourished,  sickness 
develops,  and  so  on.  I  think  you  would  be  more  interested  in  learn- 
ing how  the  thing  affects  home  life.  I  think  I  can  do  that  best  by 
citing  fairly  typical  situations.  Our  agency  gets  into  situations 
handled  by  another  agency  which  just  gives  relief  but  does  not  know 
what  is  going  on  in  the  home. 
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For  instance,  we  found  a  man  who  had  been  unemployed  for  about 
two  years.  Bis  family  had  been  on  relief  about  a  year  The  chU- 
fc  ^"^'7'*^  °"5  except  on,  seriously  midemourished.  Two  or 
I.^kTV^'*^?*'^  ??  ^""^S  rickets.    The  mother,  herself,  wm  Z 

L^.f  iP^^','?^/°°*^i^*»°  »"^  ^'^  """^  have  clothing  of  such'  a  Knd 
so  that  she  could  decently  go  to  a  doctor.  ■>  vu*  nuiu 

In  another  case  that  we  have  come  into  contact  with  recently,  the 

sil';."^""-  *  "  ■"  ■"- "  —"  "^  a"  as 

_  The  family  reconciled  themselves  to  the  fact  they  already  wei* 
burdened  with  more  than  they  could  handle,  and  were  leaving  her 
at  home  to  die  without  medical  attention,    ske  is  now  getUng  med 

^irhia^TifblUr  '-'  ''"'  *^^  '-"'^''^  incfme'Kjt 

a  man  in  a  clmic  sometime  ago.    le  had  50  cases  on  diete  us^H 

l'^i:Z's^n':^ZTtrT''b^  ^r«  progreTwUhThet  Xt 
ever,  as  soon  as  they  are  released  and  are  put  on  the  relief  commit 

KiTa  iJe^rs-J"'  ^^'  *^«  ^P--^  <1-*  ---y  anTtlfe 

beSHu't  of"w^kZ.'"f  *""°"'  ^"V*"'"^"*^  tJ^^  point:  After 
the  sf  rain  aL  »n„n/^K  *  ITu^  ^^'""'^  °*.  *""«'  ""d  after  withstanding 
tne  strain  and  anguish  of  this  long  period  of  unemployment  as  soon 

but  the  same  thing  is  happening  in  other  places  Not  mIv  tw' 
but  men  wiU  not  be  satisfied,  and  will  be  shiftlp«  ^..w^  */  i  ' 
period  of  strain  under  which  Cy  hl^S  fc  living'  ^"^ 

Ihen,  turnmg  to  the  internal  workings  of  the  home  I  mi^ht  o-ivp 
you  an  Illustration  on  that  point.    We^ad  one  man  in  Zfet^ho 

He  said  Ihat'^Z'wa?'  ^'  T  "^"^^  '^^^^^  "'*'*  «  smi^^on  his  fac^! 

ow  with  an  excellent  work  record,  whose  employer  was  ^^ious  to 
take  IH...  back  as  soon  as  he  could.  Things  went  along  [orabou* 
UinV'f  m'"  ^r""'  in  complaining  ab^ut  his  wife  nygrnfand 

S  after  he  had  LrT^I.""' ^  ^'"'.'''  ^"^^  '"  hisfom^for 
iTi  ?u  u •,  ,  ""^  °**"  looking  for  work,  and  would  not  let  him 
take  the  children  out  walking  because  she  felt  it  iWfered  with  th^ 
possibility  of  his  getting  a  job.  He  was  getting  discouraged  and 
his  wife  had  already  gotten  discouraged.  aiscouraged  and 

Of  course,  when  things  start  going  badly  it  is  toncrh  nn  oH  r.f 

Tot  m  rw^lf'^r'"'  ^•^  """g  "P  frobl2s  wh  clThf  p^Ve  can 
not  meet  without  some  assistance  from  some  one 

had  gotten  "i^HerfH^T  "^  'VT'  ^^"*  K*'*  '^^  ^usban-l  and  wife 
iitffa^ncSal  iTaSmffio^  ?f  tZ  ca'^TfThet^:^  ^^ 
bought  furniture  and  had  paid  for  a  fairlv  s.VflhI*  ^f  J*  /k    *    - 
niture  and  were  making  gU     When'S^Toy^ent  cLghVtl; 
rhimsdf.'  ""'  '"""'^  "•*'^  '^^  ^°^^  °*  '^'^  furnL^eTe  lost  fis'g^i^ 


Another  situation  is  one  about  which  we  have  heard  a  great  deal — - 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys  wandering  around  the 
country.  I  have  here  the  case  of  a  young  boy,  the  only  boy  in  the 
Iioine  working,  making  $8  a  week.  He  could  not  see  why  he  must 
support  his  father,  grandfather,  and  other  members  of  the  family. 
He  was  saving  his  money  to  educate  himself,  and  was  able  to  take 
care  of  himself.  He  could  not  see  why  he  should  not  drop  his  family 
responsibilities  and  go  out  on  his  own  responsibility.  He  seemed 
to  want  to  join  that  army  of  several  hundred  thousand  boys  wander- 
ing up  and  down  the  country,  even  though  it  meant  the  breaking  up 
of  his  own  home. 

Another  very  interesting  thing  we  have  found  are  a  number  of 
cases  in  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  two  couples  set  up  their 
establishments  in  one  home  or  have  been  living  with  relatives  for 
three  or  four  years.  Everything  goes  well  until  they  all  get  out  of 
work.  One  family  perhaps  is  able  to  get  relief.  It  may  be  inade- 
(]uate  for  both  families  and  it  has  led  to  so  much  friction  that  in  one 
case  it  has  been  necessary  to  buy  furniture  and  set  these  people  up 
in  their  own  house,  something  that  was  not  necessary  in  good  times. 
It  seems  entirely  illogical,  but  the  strain,  apparently,  oi  trj^ing  to 
get  along  during  this  period  of  unemployment  created  so  much  fric- 
tion between  the  two  families,  though  it  had  been  possible  previously 
for  them  to  get  along  harmoniously,  that  there  was  no  possible  basis 
of  getting  them  together  during  this  particular  time. 

I  would  like  to  go  into  some  of  the  methods  of  giving  relief, 
because  it  seems  to  me  it  is  almost  as  important  as  giving  relief.  It 
can  be  given  in  a  way  to  build  up  or  in  a  way  to  tear  down. 

We  have  had  people  reported  as  chronic  beggars  who  will  take 
everything  they  can  get.  Very  often  when  we  get  into  the  situation 
we  find  that  the  family  needs  a  lot  more  than  they  have  been  getting. 
Without  this  additional  help,  a  woman  quite  naturally  knows  her 
children  are  hungry  and  if  she  can  get  another  dollar  or  another  loaf 
of  bread  somewhere,  she  will  get  it.  In  a  particular  case,  when  we 
were  able  to  give  more  adequate  relief  we  found  that  that  begging 
completely  disappeared. 

In  another  case  the  people  felt  they  had  been  treated  in  a  humiliat- 
ing way  at  the  agency  at  which  they  applied.  They  are  unusually 
sensitive  and  came  into  our  office.  Even  though  we  had  to  refuse 
them  relief,  we  listened  to  their  stories  and  allowed  them  to  unburden 
themselves.  Even  though  they  were  refused  relief,  they  thanked  us 
and  went  out.  That  sounds  unusual,  but  they  really  thanked  us 
for  listening  to  them.  The  number  of  people  who  are  facing  new 
problems  is  tremendous,  they  are  all  confused  and  wondering  if  they 
will  ever  be  able  to  work  again,  even  though  their  work  records  are 
good,  and  it  is  a  tremendous  relief  to  them  to  talk  to  someone  and 
tell  their  troubles. 

Another  thing  that  adequate  relief  does  is  that  it  eliminates  the 
danger  that  people  tell  lies  to  get  relief.  When  the  relief  granted  is 
inaclequate,  they  know  that  by  telling  the  truth  they  will  not  get 
sufficient  for  their  needs,  while  they  know  that  if  they  lie  about  the 
number  of  members  in  their  family  they  can  increase  their  allow- 
ance, and,  of  course,  there  is  that  incentive  always  before  them. 
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I  know  of  one  case  where  there  is  an  allowance  of  a  dollar  for  each 
member  of  the  family  It  was  quite  easy  to  lie  in  order  to  add  a 
dollar  or  two  for  members  of  the  family  that  do  not  exist. 

1  have  also  found  in  our  work  that  relief  does  not  seem  to  hurt 
people  If  It  IS  given  intelligently  and  given  in  adequate  amounts.  We 
have  had  more  than  one  family  on  relief  where,  after  a  long  period 
of  time,  the  family  has  shown  a  surprising  independence  and  will- 
ingness to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Just  to  cite  one  illustration,  there  is  a  family  that  we  have  sup- 
ported  for  two  years  and  have  given  them  everything  they  have  re- 
ceived for  the  last  year.  In  that  case  the  father  was  a  serious  car- 
diac. He  probably  could  do  liffht  work,  but  in  these  times  a  man 
can  not  get  any  light  work  at  all  We  supported  that  family  almost 
entirely,  giving  them  relief  in  cash  so  that  thev  bought  their  own 
things  and  paid  their  own  rent,  and  so  on.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
there  had  been  other  sickness,  and  we  had  gotten  that  straightened 
out  One  day  when  the  worker  went  out  there,  the  wife  told  him 
I  here  are  a  lot  of  things  going  into  this  house  that  the  children, 
knowing  that  no  one  is  working,  do  not  understand  where  they  come 
from.  We  do  not  want  the  children  to  grow  up  thinking  the  world 
owes  them  a  hvmg  "  and  she  wanted  to  find  a  job.  Two  years  on 
rehef  had  not  crushed  that  family's  spirit.  If  employment  condi- 
tions were  better  that  family  could  quickly  get  on  a  much  better  sup- 
porting basis.  *  ^ 

The  Chaibman.  That  seems  to  indicate  that  adequate  relief  tends 
to  maintain  the  family  spirit  of  independence  and  the  desire  to  carry 
on  for  itselt  at  the  first  opportunity,  whereas  inadequate  relief  tendfs 
to  break  down  all  ambition  and  desire  for  independence « 

Mr  LiLLiEFORs.  I  think  that  is  absolutely  true.  If  the  relief  is 
not  adequate,  the  family  has  got  to  do  one  of  two  things ;  they  have 
to  go  get  some  more  somewhere,  which  puts  them  into  the  beggar 
class--either  do  that  or  stand  by  and  see  the  children  get  thin  and 
grow  into  rickets  A  person  who  accepts  that  situation  has  become 
pretty  well  licked,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  come  through  as  well 
as  when  they  are  getting  enough.  When  the  relief  is  adequate,  the 
parents  are  not  worried  about  the  children  and  the  wife  does  not 
scold  her  husband  about  them. 

Keasonably  adequate  relief,  properly  given,  will  do  more  to  pre- 
serve self-respect  than  niggardly  relief. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  problem  of 
rehabilitation  that  is  created  by  the  inadequacy  of  relief  ?  Do  vou 
believe  there  is  a  permanent  damage  ? 

Mr.  LnxiEFORs.  I  think  undoubtedly  there  is  going  to  be  a  very 
serious  aftermath  after  this  depression.  I  think  that  has  always  been 
true.  I  think  there  have  been  cities  that  have  found  that  even  after 
the  depression  is  over,  relief  must  be  continued;  that  even  when  the 
revival  in  business  comes,  people  will  begin  to  break  and  disintegra- 
tion  will  show  up  more  after  the  depression  than  during  the 
depression.  &       « 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 


STATEMEirr  OF  HISS  GEOEOIANA  SINGLAIB,  SECEETABT  FAM- 
ILY WELFAEE  SOCIETY,  EOAKOKE,  VA. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  give  your  name,  address,  and 
position  ? 

Miss  Sinclair.  My  name  is  Georgiana  Sinclair.  I  am  secretary 
of  the  Family  Welfare  Society  of  Roanoke,  Va.  The  society  is  a 
semiprivate  society.  However,  we  get  more  than  half  of  our  funds 
from  the  city  now  and  the  rest  of  our  funds  we  get  from  the  com- 
munity chest  and  something  from  private  donations. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  information  con- 
cerning the  situation  in  Roanoke,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
effects  upon  typical  families? 

Miss  Sinclair.  I  have  a  few  brief  case  stories,  and  I  have  tried  to 
limit  them  to  children  and  young  people,  showing  the  effect  that 
unemployment  is  having.    Of  course  I  have  used  fictitious  names. 

Here  is  the  first  case :  Mr.  Green  has  been  out  of  work  three  months 
after  being  on  "short  time"  for  months.  Sue,  the  22-year-old 
daughter,  is  the  main  support  of  the  family  of  11.  John,  the  son,  20, 
is  making  a  few  dollars  a  week  when  there  is  work  for  him  at  the 
factory.  Sue  pays  the  grocery  bill,  the  rent,  John  pays  the  lights 
and  water,  and  Sue  the  insurance  and  other  necessities.  Ben,  the 
13-year-old  boy,  wondered  if  dad  has  lost  his  place  as  head  of  the 
family,  and  now  comes  to  Sue  to  know  if  his  pennies  are  needed  or 
can  help.  Even  Mae.  the  baby  sister,  fails  to  obey  dad  as  she  did. 
She  says  dad  does  not  make  money ;  Sue  gives  her  what  she  has  to 
have. 

Here  is  case  No.  2 :  A  young  girl,  well  trained  as  a  stenographer, 
lost  her  job,  as  did  her  brother  and  father.  They  were  forced  to 
move  back  to  Roanoke  and  make  application  to  the  Family  Welfare 
Society.  She  worked  as  part-time  stenogi-apher  in  an  office.  Later 
she  secured  a  temporary  job  elsewhere  and  later  came  back  to  the 
office  as  paid  stenographer.  Now,  in  speaking  of  her  father's  unem- 
ployment she  tells  a  friend  that  it  has  handicapped  her;  she  feels 
herself  and  family  just  one  of  the  many ;  she  feels  she  can  never  live 
down  the  fact  that  unemployment  forced  her  to  accept  what  her 
family  had  never  asked  for  before.  She  holds  no  bitter  feeling — 
only  realizes  she  has  learned  a  valuable  lesson,  but  still  can  not 
understand  the  reason  for  it,  and  over  and  over  in  her  mind  revolves 
the  one  question — why  ? 

Here  is  the  third  case:  The  Grays  are  a  large  family  of  hard- 
working people  who  had  centered  all  their  hopes  and  aspirations  in 
their  youngest  son,  Jim.  They  started  him  off  to  college  as  nicely 
clothed  and  with  as  much  spending  money  as  the  average  boy.  Jim 
made  good,  was  well  liked,  and  was  a  real  student.  Work  became 
slack,  but  Mr.  Gray  and  his  older  sons  negotiated  loans  through  the 
company  for  which  they  worked,  and  Jim's  education  was  continued. 

During  his  last  year  he  was  forced  to  get  a  scholarship,  as  his 
father  and  brothers  were  now  unemployed.  He  told  all  of  them  that 
when  he  graduated  in  June  he  would  look  after  them  and  stick  by 
them  as  they  had  stuck  by  him. 

Jim  graduated  two  years  ago,  but  as  yet  he  has  been  unable  to 
locate  work.    At  present  he  said  he  feels  like  a  failure;  that  he  has 
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let  his  family  down.    He  says,  after  all,  what  is  the  use  of  an  edu- 
cation;  what  is  the  use  of  anything? 

Case  No.  4.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dawson  are  urging  their  only  son, 
John,  to  go  on  through  school.  He  is  now  in  the  second  year  of 
high  school,  and  each  day  getting  him  off  to  school  is  a  difficult  task. 
He  has  explained  to  his  parents  and  to  the  visitor  that  it  is  not  that 
he  dislikes  school,  because  he  does  like  it  and  he  makes  good  grades, 
but  he  asks,  '*  What  is  the  use  in  me  attending  school  ?  Dad  hasn't 
a  job;  none  of  dads  friends  have  jobs,  and  my  pal's  dad  does  not 
have  a  job,  and  I  guess  I  won't  have  one  when  I  grow  up.  So,  what 
is  the  use  of  me  going  on  to  school  getting  educated  when  an  educa- 
tion will  not  do  me  any  good  ?  What  I  want  to  be  is  a  worker  like 
my  dad  used  to  be ;  not  a  loafer  like  he  is  to-day." 

Now,  the  last  case :  Mrs.  Smith.  "  I  have  been  thinking  carefully 
about  the  way  things  are  between  my  husband  and  me,  I  have  made 
up  my  mmd  to  leave  him.  He  has  been  without  work  for  two 
ye&rs,  and  our  circumstances  are  getting  worse  each  day.  If  we 
are  dependent  on  charity  at  25  what  will  be  at  45?  John  insists 
that  he  looks  daily  for  work,  but  living  under  such  a  strain  just 
makes  us  fight.  I  believe  I  can  do  better  alone— at  any  rate,  my 
people  will  take  me  in,  but  they  blame  John  so  much  for  not  being 
able  to  buy  even  food  that  they  will  never  give  him  a  thing.  I  just 
rather  not  stay  with  him  and  watch  all  the  pride  and  pep  leave 
him." 

Those  are  some  of  the  cross  sections  that  we  are  running  across 
constantly. 

In  Roanoke  I  believe  that  we  have  been  able  to  take  care  of  the 
situation  well  enough  to  keep  people  from  being  hungry,  but  I  think 
some  have  possibly  waited  until  they  are  hungry  before  coming 
to  us.  ^ 

We  are  getting  R.  F.  C.  relief  now.  I  think  we  had  two  weeks  of 
it  m  December  and  still  have  some  of  it  now.  We  have  made  appli- 
cation for  more. 

The  Red  Cross  is  the  only  other  family  agency  in  the  town  and 
they  take  care  of  ex-service  men.  except  that  when  they  apply  for 
R.  F.  C.  funds,  they  naust  come  back  through  the  Family  Society. 

The  R.  F.  C.  in  Virginia  allows  us  to  have  a  man  earn  an  amount 
of  $24  during  the  month.  We  have  asked  that  that  be  increased 
because  in  many,  many  instances  that  has  to  be  supplemented  again, 
and  naturally  people  who  feel  that  they  are  absolutely  beggars  to 
come  to  the  agency  and  receive  help  from  the  agency,  will  feel  a 
little  bit  differently  about  the  R.  F.  C.  They  feel  that  that  is  a 
Government  thing  and  they  are  paid  in  direct  cash. 

We  would  like  to  pay  them  more  cash,  in  the  society,  but  we  are 
not  able  to  do  it.  Many  of  them  are  able  to  handle  their  finances 
better  than  we  are.  They  have  done  it  before,  and  they  know  their 
circumstances  much  better  than  we,  but  we  could  not  do  it. 

I  have  some  direct  figures  if  you  are  interested  in  the  situation. 

Ihe  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  those. 

Miss  Sinclair.  In  comparison  with  1931,  our  total  expenditures 
m  our  society  for  1931  were  $34,107.42.  That  was  for  the  whole 
thing.     The  relief  amounted  to  $22,908.99. 


For  1932  we  spent  $57,488.60,  the  relief  being  $45,790.40,  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  in  1931  and  we  are  reckoning  on  1933  being 
ahnost  as  much  of  an  increase  over  1932.  Of  course,  we  are  hoping 
that  part  of  it  does  not  materialize. 

Since  we  began  taking  applications,  beginning  with  December, 
through  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  1,055  men  have 
applied.    We  have  562  of  those  men  at  work  now. 

Of  course,  all  of  those  do  not  get  direct  relief  from  the  society, 
but  a  great  many  do,  in  addition  to  what  they  are  getting  from  t6e 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

We  wondered  if,  in  each  one  of  the  States  that  are  getting  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  money,  they  have  a  definite  amount 
set  as  a  maximum  that  a  family  may  get.  If  there  is  an  income 
of  any  sort  at  all,  for  instance  $12  in  a  family,  we  can  only  give 
them  work  to  the  amount  of  $12  more  and  of  course  we  are  con- 
stantly having  the  same  questions  of  runaway  children,  undernour- 
ished children,  crime,  early  marriages,  and  neglected  children. 

In  early  marriages,  we  find  that  a  boy  who  is  earning  something 
feels  that  he  has  a  right  to  get  married,  and  against  that  we  have 
the  pressure  of  the  family  who  do  not  want  that  income  withdrawn. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  committee  will  recess  now  until  11  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
Saturday,  January  14,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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SATTTBDAY,  JANXXABY  14,  1933 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  or  the  Committee  on  Manufactubes, 

Washington^  D,  C, 

The  subcommittee  reassembled,  pursuant  to  recess  of  Friday,  at 
11  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  212,  Senate  Office  Building. 

Present:  Senator  Costigan. 

Senator  Costigan.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Mont- 
avon  is  to  be  the  first  witness.  Mr.  Montavon,  please  give  your  name, 
residence,  and  connection  to  the  reporter  for  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  F.  MOKTAVON,  DIBEGTOB,  LEGAL  DE- 
PABTMENT,  NATIONAL  CATHOUC  WELFABE  CONFEEENGE, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Montavon.  My  name  is  William  F.  Montavon,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  I  am  director  of  the  legal  department  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

Senator  Costigan.  Have  you  a  statement  to  make  to  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Montavon.  I  have  written  out  some  notes  which  I  would 
rather  go  over  and  do  not  care  to  submit  in  their  present  form. 

I  come  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference.  The  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  is,  in  its 
final  analysis,  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  United  States.  It  is  an 
agency  the  bishops  operate  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  matters 
of  common  and  national  interest. 

Personally,  I  am  not  a  specialist  in  welfare  work,  but  the  con- 
ference has  many  agencies  that  do  engage  in  welfare  work,  as  is  very 
well  known. 

Senator  Costigan.  What  is  the  relationship  of  the  different 
Catholic  welfare  associations  in  the  country  to  each  other? 

Mr.  Montavon.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  coordinate  the 
Catholic  welfare  agencies  through  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charities.  The  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities 
does  not,  however,  have  for  its  affiliates  all  of  the  Catholic  welfare 
agencies  in  the  country,  nor  does  it  cover  such  institutions  as  hospi- 
tals, excepting  in  a  very  general  way.  There  are  86  diocesan  con- 
ferences of  welfare  agencies  that  are  affiliated  with  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Charities. 

These  86  diocesan  conferences  in  turn  have  for  their  membership 
parish  conferences,  or  municipal  conferences,  local  conferences,  num- 
bering a  very  great  many.    I  have  not  the  data  exactly  of  the  total 
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number  of  local  agencies  that  are  affiliated  through  these  diocesan 
conferences  with  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities.  I 
can  say  that  there  are  86  diocesan  conferences.  There  are  slightly 
more  than  100  Catholic  dioceses  in  the  United  States,  so  that  this 
86  IS  a  very  representative  number,  and  these  dioceses  cover  practi- 
cally the  entire  Nation,  and  are  naturally,  therefore,  through  their 
local  agencies  in  touch  with  the  present  condition  in  practically  all 
of  its  phases. 

In  many  places,  of  course,  they  cooperate  with  community  chests 
and  other  local  agencies.    It  is  their  business  to  do  that. 

In  addition  to  the  welfare  agencies,  the  bishops  conduct  a  large 
number  of  hospitals.  These  hospitals  have  free  waixls,  free  clinics, 
public  clinics.    They  are  in  contact  with  that  phase. 

There  is  an  American  Catholic  Hospital  Association  that  attempts 
to  coordinate  in  that  work.  Then,  the  bishops,  in  addition  to  that, 
conduct  homes  for  the  aged.  There  are  a  great  many  homes  for  the 
aged  throughout  the  country  run  by  Catholic  religious  orders  of 
women  and  men.  They  are  in  touch  with  other  phases  of  this  de- 
pression, the  care  of  destitute  children  being  one  function  that  the 
bishops  carry  on  with  a  great  deal  of  zeal  and  are  thoroughly  in 
contact  with  that  phase  of  the  situation. 

We  have  schools  with  an  attendance,  in  the  primary  schools,  of 
more  than  2,000,000  children,  and  they  cover  the  country  very 
thoroughly.  They  are  in  contact  with  the  conditions  as  they  affect 
the  welfare  of  children. 

Senator  Costigan.  In  other  words,  the  Catholics  of  the  United 
States  carry  on  a  large  amount  of  exceedingly  helpful,  humanitarian 
work? 

Mr.  MoNTAvoN.  We  do  what  we  can  with  limited  resources,  Mr, 
Senator. 

Senator  Costigan.  Distinguished  Catholics  have,  from  time  to 
time,  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  urging  the 
enactment  of  legislation  of  the  type  now  being  considered  by  the 
committee.  Others  have  opposed  such  legislation.  Do  you  know 
the  reasons  for  the  divergence  of  view  ? 

Mr.  MoNTAVON.  There  is  no  attempt  to  prevent  a  divergence  of 
view.  That  is,  all  Catholic  economists  or  Catholic  sociologists  are 
completely  free  to  have  their  own  opinions  with  regard  to  legislation 
of  that  kind. 

At  the  last  year's  hearing  on  the  bill  which  you  had  presented,  I 
appeared  before  this  committee  and  while  stating  that  in  general  the 
bishops  had  authorized  us  to  approve  the  principle  of  Federal 
assistance  in  the  present  emergencyj  we  disagreed  with  some  fea- 
tures, some  details  of  the  bill.  I  did  not  appear  in  opposition  to 
the  principle  of  Federal  aid  under  the  present  emergency,  but  did 
suggest  amendments  on  the  bill  that  we  thought  would  give  it 
additional  practical  value. 

I  have  compiled,  from  some  correspondence  and  from  some  statis- 
tics, the  work  of  the  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities,  showing  the 
increased  demand,  the  stress  under  which  they  are  operating. 

I  do  not  have  the  complete  statistics.  As  I  have  already  said, 
there  are  86  diocesan  agencies,  and  I  have  comparable  statistics  that 
cover  45  of  the  local  agencies  and  they  are  representative  of  the 
country. 
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In  January,  1932,  45  Catholic  agencies  affiliated  with  the  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Charities,  and  excluding  large  cities — these  are 
agencies  of  smaller  cities — reported  that  during  December  of  1931, 
they  had  provided  relief  to  20,101  families  and,  in  doing  that,  had 
made  a  total  expenditure  of  $285,913.  Of  course,  I  am  not  giving 
these  figures  because  of  their  magnitude,  but  because  they  repre- 
sent the  larger  facts. 

Now,  compared  with  December  of  1930,  these  figures  represented 
an  increase  of  12.5  per  cent,  so  that  between  December  of  1930  and 
December  of  1931,  Catholic  charities  noted  an  increase  of  12.5  per 
cent  in  the  cost  of  relief,  and  of  12.9  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
families  relieved;  that  is,  the  pressure  was  becoming  so  gre^t  that 
oven  the  very  small  allowances  that  were  being  made  to  families  had 
lo  be  reduced  slightly;  while  the  dollar  expenditures  increased  12.5 
per  cent,  and  demand  for  those  expenditures  was  so  great  that  the 
amount  per  family  had  to  be  reduced  a  little. 

In  1932,  in  February,  there  was  a  slight  falling  off  of  the  num- 
ber of  families  relieved  by  those  same  45  agencies,  but  the  expenses 
had  increased ;  that  is,  the  supplemental  earnings  of  the  families  had 
apparently  fallen  off,  and  the  expenses  of  these  families  had  in- 
creased from  $285,000  to  $312,000,  showing  a  second  fact,  that  the 
earning  power  of  those  families  had  fallen  off  and  that  the  call  for 
expenditures  b}^  the  charity  organizations  was  increasing. 

I  have  statistics  for  63  of  these  agencies,  a  slightly  larger  number, 
for  the  first  eight  months  of  1932.  During  that  period  these  G3 
agencies  provided  relief  monthly  to  a  number  of  families  that  varies 
between  24,982,  the  minimum,  and  27,636  in  March,  the  maximum, 
the  minimum  of  24,982  being  in  July. 

I  do  not  have  the  statistics  for  the  final  four  months  of  the  year 
but  doubtless  during  those  months  the  figure  of  27,636  has  been 
exceeded. 

The  total  expenditure  of  these  63  agencies  during  those  eight 
months  was  reported  to  be  $2,832,025. 

There  is  another  Catholic  institution  that  is  very  interesting,  the 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  The  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
was  founded  about  100  years  ago  by  Frederich  Ozanam,  the  spirit 
St.  Vincent  being  the  inspiration  of  the  society.  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  was  the  founder  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  Sisters  of 
Charity  operate  the  Providence  Hospital  here  and  the  St.  Vicent's 
Orphanage,  and  other  institutions  in  the  city,  so  they  are  locally 
well  known. 

The  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  founded  by  an  eminent  Ameri- 
can, Mother  Seton,  is  in  many  of  its  provinces  in  the  United  States 
afliliated  with  the  original  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  order  of  Sisters  of 
Charity,  so  that  it  has  an  American  character.  The  Society  of  St. 
\  incent  de  Paul  is,  however,  quite  distinct  from  this  Society  of 
"listers  of  Charity. 

The  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  is  a  volunteer  association  of 
laymen.  Catholic  laymen,  who,  realizing  that  there  is  a  considerable 
demand  for  charity  that  requires  a  great  deal  of  confidential  treat- 
ment, personal  treatment  of  families  that  sometimes  perhaps  could 
be  called  "  the  white  collar  class,"  families  that  are  destitute  but  who 
would  suffer  socially  and  economically  perhaps  if  the  fact  became 
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known.  The  purpose  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  as  they 
say,  is  to  never  let  their  right  hand  know  what  their  left  hand  does. 
That  is,  they  attend  to  charity  in  an  entirely  personal  way  and  with 
funds  which  they  raise  among  themselves.  They  are  quite  well 
organized  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  there  are  32  parish  councils  of  the 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  These  parish  councils  are  coordi- 
nated with  what  is  known  under  their  rule  as  a  particular  council. 
The  particular  council  is  composed  of  delegates  *from  the  parish 
councils  and  these  particular  councils  are  again  coordinated  in  a 
national  council  known  as  the  superior  council  which  has  its  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City. 

The  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  conferences  in  1931  raised 
among  themselves  and  disbursed  $3,331,290  in  the  United  States. 
That,  of  course,  does  not  cover  the  work  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society.  Their  work  is  very  personal.  They  do  what  they  can  to 
find  employment  for  people.  They  do  what  they  can  to  place  chil- 
dren in  homes  when  their  parents  are  destitute  temporarily.  They 
do  everything  personal  that  they  can  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the 
families  with  whom  they  are  in  contact,  so  that  the  actual  money 
expense  is  only  relatively  a  small  item  of  the  expense  they  incur  in 
relieving  distress. 

They  provide  clothing,  for  instance.  In  the  parish  of  which  I 
am  a  member  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  where  we  have  a  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  we  have,  during  the  winter  months  of  the 
present  year,  distributed  clothing  to  between  600  and  700  persons  in 
that  one  parish.  That  clothing  was  donated.  There  is  no  cost  in 
connection  with  the  cleaning  or  tailoring  of  it,  and  it  is  distributed 
by  persons  who  receive  no  pay.  There  is  no  money  expenditure  at 
all  connected  with  that  relief,  that  clothing,  suits,  overcoats,  shoes, 
and  things  of  that  sort,  and  that  work  still  goes  on.  That  is  happen- 
ing m  other  parishes.  Practically  every  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 
in  Washington  does  that  kind  of  work. 

They  have  a  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  in  Brookland,  in  the 
northeast  section.  One  of  its  members  is  a  tailor,  and  he  has  vol- 
unteered his  services.  They  accept  clothing  that  needs  repair  and 
mend  it,  and  they  have  women  who  make  clothing  for  distribution. 
That,  as  I  said,  is  not  included  in  this  distribution  of  $3,000,000. 

The  expenditure  for  1931  represents  an  increase  of  33  per  cent 
over  1930,  showing  that  even  as  early  as  1931  there  was  a  consider- 
able increase.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  supreme  secretary  of 
the  Societies  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  written  on  January  9, 1933,  and 
in  that  letter  the  following  appears : 

The  society  has  been  severely  taxed  during  the  last  year,  but  the  members  have 
notably  responded.  I  have  not  as  yet  compiled  the  report  of  the  superior 
council,  but  I  have  enough  of  the  details  at  hand  to  Justify  my  saying  that  the 
total  of  relief  in  dollars— that  Is  the  money  relief,  and  without  any  regard  for 
personal  services,  clothing  distributed  and  such  things— will  approximate  iibout 
$o,OUO,(XX). 

This  shows  an  increase  again  of  approximately  33  per  cent  over 
the  preceding  year,  so  that  you  have  had  for  three  years  increasing 
expenditures  from  approximately  $2,000,000  to  $3,500,000,  and  then 
to  $5,000,000,  disbursed  by  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  throughout 
the  country. 


Senator  Costigan.  Are  those  increased  expenditures  based  on 
increased  need  or  increased  capacity? 

Mr.  MoNTAvoN.  Entirely  on  increased  need.  I  do  not  think  the 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  has  increased  in  its  affiliations  at  all.  It 
covers  the  parishes  pretty  tnoroughly  throughout  the  country  and  has 
done  so  for  a  good  many  years.  It  has  had  to  undertake  relief  of  an 
econoniic  nature  in  very  much  greater  measure  in  the  past  two  years 
than  it  was  accustomed  to  in  the  past.  That  is,  its  work  would  rather 
have  been  along  other  lines,  conducting  employment  agencies  and  so 
forth. 

In  the  District  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  conducts  a  free 
employment  agency  and  does  what  it  can  to  find  work.  There  is  no 
disbursement  of  money  at  all  in  connection  with  that  service.  A 
man  who  has  retired  volunteers  his  time  and  a  couple  of  girls 
volunteer  their  time  and  they  conduct  an  employment  agency. 
There  is  no  disbui^ment  of  funds  connected  with  it  at  all,  but  that 
kind  of  work  has  not  been  so  adequate,  so  they  have  had  to  con- 
tribute more  cash  and  do  a  larger  amount  of  relief  that  required  a 
disbursement  of  funds. 

The  point,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  I  would  make  in  citing 
these  statistics,  is  that  while  funds  available  for  charity  have 
dwindled,  the  demand  for  funds  for  charity  has  increased.  The 
breaking  point  has  apparently  been  reached  as  this  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  man  says.  While  these  men  are  responding  wonderfully,  the 
burden  is  becoming  more  than  the  men  can  bear. 

I  have  brought  with  me  a  statement  of  the  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Catholic  Women.  The  National  Council  of 
Catholic  Women  is  a  department  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference  and  this  is  the  statement  of  the  secretary. 

I  will  explain  the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women  is  not  a 
membership  association.  Its  members  are  associations.  It  is  in  a 
way  a  federation.    It  does  not  have  individual  members. 

«i7k®  ^.^}^^^^}  C^«"cil  of  Catholic  Women,  a  federation  of  organizations  in- 
cluding 16  national,  8  State,  and  1.800  local  organizations,  has  widely  featured 
?«?,^?°i^®  program  of  relief.  Through  monthly  communications  with  its 
affiliated  groups  it  has  sought  to  stimulate  continued  and  active  interest  in 
all  local  programs  not  only  of  material  relief  but  of  that  which  is,  in  a  sense, 
even  more  necessary— the  furnishing  of  opportunity  for  educational,  recrea- 
tional, and  spiritual  rehabilitation  which  is  so  essential  during  this  period  of 

Each  of  the  national  organizations  has,  through  its  local  units,  given  reUef 
directly  to  many  of  its  own  membership. 

There  are  among  these  national  organizations  institutions  like  the 
JNational  Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae,  Daughters  of  Isabella 
and  so  forth,  which  count  their  membership  in  thousands,  so  that  the 
total  membership  of  the  national  council  is  really  very  great. 

mi^^i?^®  JJ^^^°*?i"°"^  ^^^^*^  include  fraternal  insurance  have  kept  paid-up 
S.!wk'^??1*P^  which  would  otherwise  have  lapsed.  In  addition  to  the  re- 
sponsibility assumed  for  their  own  members  they  have  given  full  cooperation  to 
local  programs  of  relief— in  the  parishes,  in  the  communitv  chest  activities 
ana  in  connection  with  the  splendid  program  of  the  National  Red  Cross 
uoi  ^^'°™^^  ^°  ™^^y  dioceses  have  been  organized,  as  they  were  during  the 
vpllV  K,  <^^^P«^a*e  i^  the  making  of  clothing  and  the  canning  of  fruits  and 
Migetames,  and  in  those  many  personal  services  which  wome  are  so  ready  to 
r^h^L*  The  continued  reports,  however,  coming  to  national  headquarters,  em- 
pnasizes  the  growing  need   with  increasing  inability  to  meet  it  adequately 
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Women  are  particularly  disturbed  because  of  the  effect  that  this  depression 
is  having  upon  the  young  boys  and  girls  in  the  present  generation.  The  prob- 
lem of  unemplojment  is  most  serious  for  them.  If  something  be  not  done 
in  the  very  near  future  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  two  or  three  generations  to 
come  our  country  will  suffer  as  a  result  of  having  permitted  this  situation  to 
develop  as  it  has. 

That  statement  represents  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  a  very  large 
number  of  Catholic  women  and  is  signed  by  Miss  Agnes  Regan,  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  national  council. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  the  director  of  Catholic  charities  in  the  city 
of  New  Yofk,  the  archdiocese  of  the  city  of  New  York.  It  reporte 
that  the  Catholic  charities  in  the  city  of  New  York,  from  January 
to  December  31,  1932,  provided  relief  for  10,878  families,  having  a 
membership  of  48,951  individuals,  and  disbui-sed  in  that  connection 
$768,874.    That  is  just  one  charity  association. 

Now,  in  that  same  district,  in  the  archdiocese  of  New  York,  the 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  to  which  I  have  already  made  reference, 
provided  relief  to  6,357  families  having  a  membership  of  28,606  indi- 
viduals, and  in  this  connection  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  dis- 
bui-sed  in  New  York  City  $336,962. 

In  that  same  district,  in  the  archdiocese  of  New  York,  another 
organization  which  I  have  not  mentioned,  the  Ladies  of  Charity — 
the  Ladies  of  Charity  being  similar  to  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society  except  that  they  are  laywomen  who  act  very  much  along  the 
same  lines  as  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  but  are  not  so  widely 
organized  throughout  the  country — the  Ladies  of  Charity  provided 
assistance  to  750  families  in  the  archdiocese  of  New  York,  and  these 
families  had  a  membership  of  3,375  individuals,  and  in  relieving 
them  they  disbursed  $30,000. 

This  makes  a  total  of  17,985  families  relieved  in  the  archdiocese  of 
New  York,  having  a  membership  of  80,932  individuals  and  a  dis- 
bursement of  $1,135^837. 

The  writer  oi  this  letter  explains  the  figures  for  the  number  of 
families  cared  for  by  the  St  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  and  the  Ladies 
of  Charity  are  approximations,  as  case  statistics  always  are,  because, 
as  I  have  already  said,  their  work  is  of  an  entirely  confidential  nature ; 
they  do  not  try  to  keep  case  records  and  statistics  because  there  is 
always  the  danger  of  publicity^  and  that  would  ruin  their  work.  The 
principle  of  their  work  is  confidence. 

I  have  here  a  statement  that  has  been  very  carefully  prepared.  It 
deals  more  specifically  with  the  bill. 

I  have  already  tried  to  make  clear  the  position  of  the  administrative 
committee,  which  is  the  governing  boay  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference,  with  regard  to  this  bill,  S.  6125. 

Over  a  year  ago  the  administrative  committee,  national  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference,  which  is  composed  of  seven  bishops  elected  by  the  general  body  of 
Catholic  bishops  of  the  United  States,  expressed  their  earnest  support  of  every 
effective  means  that  would  relieve  the  distress  and  the  want  now  being  endured 
by  millions  because  of  unemployment.  The  National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer- 
ence, therefore,  in  so  far  as  this  bill  provides  for  such  relief,  is  fully  in  favor  of 
it;  but  what  tlie  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  asks  to  be  changed  in 
this  bill  is  the  manner  in  which  this  proposed  appropriation  for  public  relief  is 
to  be  administered.  All  the  money  so  appropriated— or  as  much  of  it  as  pos- 
sible— should  go  to  those  who  are  in  distress  and  want  There  is  a  provision  in 
this  bill  which  gives  $350,000  of  this  relief  fund  to  a  particular  Federal  bureau 
and  the  power  to  that  particular  Federal  bureau  to  direct  and  approve  the 
receipt  and  administration  of  this  fund. 
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We  believe  such  a  provision  unnecessary.  We  ask  that  it  be  lifted  from  the 
bill  since  (1)  it  takes  an  undue  sum  away  from  the  appropriation  itself  for 
administration  purposes;  and  (2)  it  is  a  first  possible  step  toward  the  exten- 
sion of  another  Federal  bureau  that  may,  in  turn,  create  undue  Federal  control 
in  welfare  work. 

In  general,  the  administrative  committee  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference  would  request  that  no  more  centralization  be  authorized  in  Federal 
department  or  bureau  than  is  absolutely  imperative.  The  more  leeway  given 
to  local  authority  and  administration  In  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds  appro- 
l»riated  in  this  present  emergency,  the  more  effective  will  be  the  relief.  Such 
a  course  would  bring  more  of  the  money  appropriated  to  the  definite  relief 
required,  would  be  a  saving  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  would  be  in 
harmony  with  the  right  and  just  balancing  of  our  Fe<leral  Constitution  and 
1  State  sovereignty,  each  being  respected  in  its  own  particular  field. 
^  The  urgent  necessity  for  relieving  the  distress  of  millions  demands  that  prac- 
tically the  entire  appropriation  made  by  the  Federal  Government  go  direct  to 
that  relief.  The  State  departments  of  welfare,  or  where  they  do  not  exist,  the 
governor  of  the  particular  State,  may  be  intrusted  with  the  administration  of 
moneys  given  or  loaned  to  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  the  powers  of 
n  Federal  bureau  nor  authorize  the  appointment  of  Federal  lnsi)ectors,  nor 
throw  up  the  banner  of  undue  standardization,  and  the  controversies  Inevitable 
In  any  such  process,  between  this  grant  of  money  and  the  relief  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  needy. 

This  bill  provides  in  section  5  (b)  that  relief  shall  be  administered  within 
each  State  under  rules  and  rejrulations  adopted  by  the  State.  But  the  very 
next  section  of  the  hill  denninds  that  any  State  seeking  to  recei>e  the  benefits 
of  this  appropriation  must  submit  a  report  subject  to  Federal  approval. 

That  report  must  cover  five  points.  No.  4  of  which  is  provision  for  adminis- 
trative personnel,  and  No.  5  of  which  is  provision  for  securing  the  ben^ts 
contemplated  by  this  act  to  persons  within  the  State. 

If  I  may  digress,  section  5  (b)  calls  for  a  report  froni  the  State 
prior  to  receiving  aid  and  prescribes  conditions  upon  which  aid  will 
eventually  be  received,  if  at  all.  Sections  4  and  5  refer  to  the  admin- 
istrative personnel  employed  or  to  be  employed  by  the  State  and  the 
methods  to  be  employed  by  the  State  in  distributing  relief  under 
this  act,  and  requires  approval  of  these  by  a  particular  Fexieral 
bureau  as  a  condition  before  the  State  becomes  eligible  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  bill. 

Until  these  provisions  are  made  acceptable  to  the  Federal  board  and  Its 
executive  officer,  the  C^hief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  in  the  United  States 
Dei^artment  of  Labor,  the  State  is  not  eligible  to  receive  any  of  the  benefits  of 
this  act. 

We  submit  that  such  a  provision  is  not  necessarj'  and  that  such  a  provision 
oi>ens  the  way  to  a  Federal  control  not  at  all  conducive  to  local  initiative  and 
responsibility  and  interest,  nor  to  a  true  knowledge  of  where  relief  is  needed  and 
how  and  to  what  extent  it  should  be  given. 

We  feel  that  the  funds  for  relief  of  the  far-reaching  public  distress  and 
suffering  which  this  bill  will  provide  should  be  given  and  given  as  soon  as 
possihle.  Hut  we  respectfully  request  that  consideration  be  given  to  what 
we  have  submitted  as  changes — changes  which  in  our  judgment  would  make 
the  bill  more  in  conformity  with  the  public  welfare. 

Senator  Costioan.  Have  you  completed  your  statement? 

Mr.  MoNTAvoN.  Yes. 

Senator  Costigan.  Your  suggestions  will  be  considered  by  the 
committee  and  your  various  statements  filed  and  incorporated  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  MoNTAvoN.  If  there  are  any  questions  about  our  organization, 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  them. 

Senator  Costigan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mont  a  von. 
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STATEMENT  OF  FRANE:  L.  PECEHAH,  VICE  PEESIDENT  OF  THE 

SENTINELS  OF  THE  BEPIJBLIC 

Senator  Costiqan.  Mr.  Peckham,  give  your  full  name  and  connec- 
tion to  the  reporter  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Peckham.  My  name  is  Frank  L.  Peckham ;  I  am  a  resident  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  I  appear  here  as  vice  president  of  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Sentinels  of  the  Republic,  an  organization  which  is 
committed  to  the  theory  of  local  self-government  as  against  central- 
ization in  government. 

Senator  Costigan.  Your  organization  has  consistently,  for  years, 
opposed  Federal  legislation  in  this  field  ? 

Mr.  Peckham.  Yes;  in  this  field  or  in  similar  fields  that  we  be- 
lieve are  primarily  reserved  under  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment to  the  full  administration  by,  and  responsibibty  of,  the  States 
and  local  communities. 

Senator  Costiqan.  Have  you  a  statement  to  make  to  the  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  Peckham.  I  have  no  prepared  statement  except  we  appear 
here  briefly  to  reiterate  our  opposition  to  the  principle  involved  in 
Senate  bill  5125. 

Senator  Costtgan.  The  same  opposition  was  indicated  k  year  ago 
to  similar  legislation  then  being  considered  by  this  committee? 

Mr.  Peckham.  Yes;  and  we  can  save  the  committee's  time  by 
reiterating  at  this  time  that  the  basis  of  our  opposition  as  applicable 
to  those  bills  is  applicable  to  this. 

Before  the  House  Committee  on  Labor  last  year  we  did  suggest 
that,  if  and  when  the  Federal  Government  could  raise  the  funds,  the 
most  that  it  could  do  would  be  to  loan  to  a  State  f imds  for  relief  pur- 
poses on  the  authorization  of  the  legislature  of  the  State. 

I  might  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  present  Federal,  State, 
and  municipal  funded  debts  as  of  to-day  amount  to  about  $60,000,- 
000,000.  I  think  that  figures  out  $500  for  every  individual  in  the 
United  States,  or  $2,500  of  funded  governmental  debt  for  every 
family  in  the  United  States.  We  fear  that  the  continued  borrowing 
of  money  by  the  Federal  Government  may  result  in  finding  that 
Government  in  the  same  situation  as  the  State  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments that  have  difficulty  in  floating  their  obligations.  But, 
without  going  over  the  same  ground  that  we  discussed  a  year  ago, 
for  which  the  committee  ought  not  to  have  patience,  we  merely 
reiterate  our  opposition  to  the  principle  involved  in  this  bill. 

Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MABY  G.  EUBBETH,  CHAIRMAN  BOARD  OF 
DIRECTORS,  WOMAN  PATRIOT  CORPORATION,  WASHINGTON, 
D.  C. 

Senator  Costigan.  Miss  Kilbreth,  will  you  please  give  your  name 
and  residence  to  the  reporter  for  the  record? 

Miss  Kclbreth.  Mary  G.  Kilbreth.  My  home  is  Southampton, 
N.  Y.  I  am  inadequately  prepared  as  I  was  not  notified  until 
yesterday  afternoon  that  the  opposition  would  be  heard  to-day,  and 
as  what  I  have  to  say  is  largely  a  compilation,  may  I  be  permitted 
to  file  a  statement  Monday  ? 


Senator  Costigan.  The  committee  desires,  of  course,  to  save  the 
expense  of  the  incorporation  of  extensive  statements  in  the  record, 
and  if  you  desire  to  file  a  statement  would  like  an  opportunity  to 
pass  upon  the  insertions  in  the  record,  so  far  as  they  may  tend  to 
encumber  and  contribute  to  unnecessary  expense  of  publication. 

Miss  Kilbreth.  I  shall  try  not  to  wander. 

Senat^  Costigan.  Whom  do  you  appear  to  represent? 

Miss  Kilbreth.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Woman  Patriot 
Corporation. 

Senator  Costigan.  Testimony  regarding  your  corporation  was 
given  a  year  ago. 

Miss  Kilbreth.  Yes ;  you  will  not  wish  me  to  repeat  that. 

henator  Costigan.  Is  there  anything  new  that  you  wish  to  add 
in  principle  which  the  committee  ought  to  consider?  The  com- 
mittee will  of  course  take  into  account  your  testimony  of  a  year 
ago  and  you  will  assist  the  committee  if  you  can  limit  yourself 
as  far  as  practicable  to  new  suggestions. 

Miss  Kilbreth.  I  understand.    I  shall  try  not  to  repeat 

Last  year,  in  both  S  174  and  S.  262,  the  funds  required  were  to 
be    appropriated."    This  year's  bill  (S.  5125)  in  section  2  (a)  states; 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  borrow  from  ti^e 
for  ?o^  ^  l^n^ ''^^^' ''^  *^^  ^'^^'^^  ^^^^^^  *  *  •  and  to  issue  bonds  theT 
per'cent!T  '  ^'"^"^^"''^  ""^"^^  *'''"'^'-     *     *     *     UO-jear  bonds  at  4 

1  -'^1^^^  significant  difference  shows  that  the  Federal  largesses  of  all 
kmds  of  the  past  year,  together  with  diminished  tax  returns,  have 
now  so  depleted  the  Treasury  that  it  must  borrow  to  finance  this 
proposed  legislation.     But  regardless  of  the  Federal  Government's 

vIlT'/Ql^^f '  11^1  r^^\^^^l  ^^"«  f«r  $500,000,000,  while  last 
year's  (S.  174)  called  for  $375,000,000. 

It  IS  hard  to  estimate  the  relative  actual  need  between  the  two 
years.     But  the  Federal  Government  having  started  ffivinj:  relief 
the  demands  for  help  are  bound  to  rise,  as  the  inevitable  demoraliza- 
tion resulting  from  public  handouts  progresses. 

As  the  witnesses  before  your  committee  were  nearly  all  social  work- 
ers professionally  engaged  in  relief  work,  and  as  so  little  non- 
professional testimony  is  being  offered,  I  ask  to  have  incorporated 
in  the  record  three  editorials  from  the  Chicago  Tribune,  as  examples 
of  public  opinion  m  regard  to  some  of  the  professional  testimonv 
before  your  committee  on  this  bill.  *^ 

They  are  entitled,  "Improvident  Relief,"  " Ruinous  Relief,"  and 

Why  Federal  Spending  Is  Extravagant." 

Chicago  appears  to  be  handling  the  present  public  demand  for 
economy  more  ably  than  other  cities. 

\JaV!^^''''  R^^t^.l  ^^y  }  ?^^  whether  you  have  requested  the 
msertion  of  this  at  the  conclusion  of  your  testimony? 

Miss  Kilbreth.  Yes  please.  It  is  to  show  the  reaction  from  the 
local  viewpoint  away  from  Washington. 

And  here  is  another  article  stating  that  Chicago  investicrators 
who  were  inspecting  shelters  for  the  idle  were  offered  shelter  as 
homeless  men,  implying  that  shelter  was  offered  to  all  comers 

Senator  Costigan.  From  what  paper  is  that? 
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Miss  KiLBRETH.  Fioiu  the  Chicago  Tribune.  I  also  ask  to  have 
incorporated  in  the  record  a  new  taxation  table  just  compiled  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  •  ^     ^  .  i 

Senator  Costigan.  Doubtless  that  will  be  an  appropriate  table 
to  file.    To  what  does  the  table  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

reier  ? 

Miss  KiLBRETH.  It  shows,  by  States,  amounts  and  percentages  of 
income  taxes  and  total  internal  revenue  taxes  paid  into  the  United 
States  Treasury  from  each  State  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30  1932,  and  the  amount  and  percentages  of  Federal  aid  received 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  by  each  State  in  the  same  fiscal  year. 

We  put  a  similar  taxation  table  for  the  fiscal  year  1931  in  the 
House  hearing  on  the  Lewis  bill  last  year. 

Senator  Costigan.  Is  this  a  later  table? 

Miss  KiLBRETH.  Ycs ;  this  table  was  received  this  morning.  It  also 
shows  the  drop  in  the  collection  from  the  income  tax. 

Senator  Costigan.  It  will  go  in  the  record  as  well  as  the  editorials 
to  which  you  have  referred,  at  the  conclusion  of  your  testimony. 

Miss  KiLBRETH.  Will  you  please  insert  with  the  table  the  covering 
letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  Douglas,  interpreting  the  table,  in 
fairness  to  the  Treasury  Department  ?  Personally,  I  can  not  quite 
agree  with  him.  As  I  see  it,  the  Federal  Government  collects  taxes 
from  those  who  pay  them— who  could  otherwise  keep  the  money  in 
their  own  pockets  or  use  as  they  see  fit  in  the  States  where  they 

reside 

We  of  New  York,  which  State  is  the  largest  contributor  to  the 
income  tax  and  to  the  total  internal  revenue,  are  amazed  to  find 
that  Governor  Lehman,  in  his  first  message  to  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature, January  4,  1933,  asked  for  Federal  aid,  as  follows : 

*  ♦  ♦  We  are  forced  now  to  look  to  Washington  for  assistance.  •  •  • 
The  existing  Federal  law  extending  Federal  aid  for  unemployment  relief  has 
bv  its  express  terms  and  by  interpretation  made  it  difficult  for  the  State  of 
New  York  to  qualify  for  the  Federal  assistance  which  it  requires.  I  hope  that 
the  terms  of  this  statute  will  be  modified. 

But  at  all  events,  we  must  apply  for  and  obtain  this  Federal  help.  Bare 
necessity  permits  no  other  course.  We  must  have  funds  for  relief  made  avail- 
able concurrently  by  cities,  counties,  and  the  State  with  the  substantial  assist- 
ance of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  of  January  5  comments  editorially 
on  the  governor's  appeal  in  a  sharp  paragraph : 

With  an  insistance  that  is  almost  hysterical,  he  demands  that  the  richest 
and  most  highly  solvent  State  in  the  Union  throw  Itself  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  a  $45,000,000  loan  for  emergency  unemployment  relief. 

The  absurdity  of  New  York  State,  that  pays  $7  in  Federal  taxes 
to  get  back  $1  in  Federal  aid,  coming  here  to  beg  of  the  *  ederal 
Government  strikes  me  as  ludicrous.  ^.     ,    .      . 

There  was  much  ridicule  last  year  of  Governor  Pinchot,  who  came 
from  the  rich  State  of  Pennsylvania,  tin  cup  in  hard,  to  beg  of  the 
Federal  Government.  And  now,  here  is  the  Governor  of  New  York, 
my  home  State,  also  begging  Federal  aid,  either  forgetful  or  unaware 
of  the  cost  of  Federal  aid  to  New  York  taxpayers. 

Here  is  one  more  article  from  the  Chicago  Tnbune,  which  seems 
to  me  important,  entitled  "Dole  Collapses  in  New  Zealand;  Cash 
Runs  Out.    Taxpayers  Object ;  Turn  to  Charity. 


This  article  shows  what  has  happened  even  in  progressive  New 
Zealand. 

Senator  Costigan.  Is  the  authorship)  of  the  article  given? 

Miss  KiLBRETH.  No ;  it  is  a  news  article  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
press  service. 

Senator  Costigan.  The  committee  will  take  under  advisement  the 
printing  of  that  article. 

Miss  KiLBRETH.  May  I  ask.  in  printing  the  taxation  table 


Senator  Costigan.  You  refer  now  to  the  statement  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury? 

Miss  KiLBRETH.  Yes;  I  ask  that  the  table  be  printed  in  the  style 
of  the  19:^1  table  in  the  House  hearings  on  the  Lewis  bill,  that  is, 
in  one  table  instead  of  two,  which  makes  it  clearer  and  simpler. 

Senator  C^ostigan.  The  cofnmittee  will  give  consideration  to  your 
request.  ^ 

Miss  KiLBRETH.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  if  you  would  print 
the  previous  table  also,  whicfi  was  not  given  before  this  committee, 
but  in  the  House,  it  will  show  the  comparison  and  how  tax  receipts 
have  dropped  and  Federal  aid  increased. 

I  apologize  for  my  very  disjointed  testimony,  but  I  was  detained 
trying  to  get  the  Treasury  Department  table  for  this  hearing.  I 
thought  that  table  the  important  thing  and  not  my  testimony. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  editorials  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full  as  follow-s:) 

[Chicago  Tribune,   January  T] 

« 

Calls  Shelters  fob  Idls  Waste  of  Tax  Monet 

An  inspection  of  the  shelters  for  the  idle  which  the  Emergency  relief  com- 
mission mtiintains  for  single  men  caused  County  Commissioner  Charles  H. 
Weber  to  report  to  the  finance  committee  of  the  county  board  yesterday  that  the 
shelters  represent  a  **  gross  waste  of  taxpayers'  money."  He  and  Commissioner 
Peter  M.  Kelly  inspected  a  number  of  the  shelters  in  accordance  with  a  reso- 
lution recently  adopted  by  the  board. 

Weber  reported  that  he  and  his  fellow  commissioner  found  few  men  in  the 
shelters  deserving  of  relief.  The  majority  of  the  inmates  either  were  not  idle, 
but  were  living  off  the  taxpayers  while  holding  jobs,  or  have  been  idle  all 
their  lives  and  are  not  suffering  from  unemployment  due  to  the  depression, 
he  said.    He  charged  also  that  the  shelters  are  hide  outs  for  crimiuaLs. 

MISTAKEN  FOB  IN  If  AXIS 

As  an  illustration  of  his  contention  that  good  clothes  and  a  prosperous 
appearance  are  a  common  sight  among  the  free  boarders  at  the  shelters,  Com- 
missioner Weber  related  with  some  amusement  how,  on  entering  one  of  the 
shelters,  he  and  Commissioner  Kelly  were  mistaken  by  attendants  for  apfdi- 
cants  for  relief  and  were  ordered  to  line  up  with  the  inmates. 

"  We  found  men  in  the  rooms  of  the  shelters  playing  cards  for  money," 
said  Commissioner  Weber,  "and  the  attendants  told  us  that  the  inmates  all 
seemed  to  have  money  to  buy  booase.  They  cleaned  out  from  25  to  50  liquor 
bottles  every  morning,  they  said. 

"  Most  of  these  men  are  bums  who  have  never  been  anything  but  members 
of  the  hobo  class,  and  who  had  sunk  to  the  level  of  degradation  in  which  we 
found  them  long  before  the  present  depression  started.  Most  of  those  who 
are  not  hoboes  are  employed  during  the  day  and  have  money  in  their  pockets. 

"As  an  example,  we  found  the  case  of  one  man  who  owns  two  flat  buildings. 
He  had  had  a  spat  with  his  family  and  refused  to  live  with  them  any  longer. 
So  he  went  to  the  shelter  and  was  being  kept  by  the  taxpayers." 

Mayor  Cermak  reported  a  similar  case  yesterday.  Police  in  a  district  near 
one  of  the  shelters  found  an  automobile  illegally  parked,  and  when  the  owner 
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failed  to  appear  took  it  to  the  police  station.  When  the  owner  appc»ir««1  to 
reclaim  it,  it  was  discovered,  the  mayor  said,  that  he  was  living  at  the  shelter 
for  the  idle. 

PBOPOSE   SHELTEB   PBOORAM 

"  Commissioner  Kelly  and  myself  found  no  complaints  on  the  present  opera- 
tion of  the  shelters,"  said  Weber.  "  The  places  are  sanitary,  l>eing  kept  clean 
t?y  the  attendants.  What  they  need  is  a  general  tightening  up.  We  -advocate 
a  program  as  follows: 

"  First,  fingerprint  every  man  who  enters  the  shelters,  as  an  aid  to  police 
in  checking  crime.  I  was  informed  that  a  number  of  known  criminals,  safe- 
crackers, and  robl)ers  have  been  using  the  shelters  as  hideouts  between  crimes. 

"  Second,  take  the  shelters  out  of  the  hobo  districts,  where  they  are  now 
centered,  and  place  them  under  direct  police  supervision,  perhaps  that  of  the 
police  employment  bureau. 

"  Third,  refuse  relief  to  transients,  or  at  least  cut  down  that  relief  below 
the  present  level.  We  discovered  that  more  than  half  the  occupants  of  the 
><helters  which  we  inspected  were  men  from  out  of  town  who  had  come  to 
Chicago  for  a  bath,  a  meal,  and  a  good  rest.  Most  of  them  told  us  that  they 
had  been  shoved  along  by  police  in  smaller  communities  or  by  railroad  men 
who  knew  of  the  Chicago  shelters.  The  majority  were  not  in  Chicago  to 
stay,  but  were  on  their  way  south  or  to  California  for  the  winter." 


[Chicago  Tribune,  January   51 

l)oLE   Collapses    ix    New   Zevland;   Cash    Uuns   Out;    Taxpayers   Object; 

TrRN    TO   Ch.\rity 

Atckland.  N.  Z.,  January  4. — A  year  of  operation  of  state  unemployment 
relief  in  New  Zealand  reveals  the  futility  of  national  taxation  to  aid  the  idle, 
for  in  spite  of  a  govern ment-ctllected  tax  of  '^  cents  to  the  dollar  from  all 
workers,  local  conmiittees  have  been  forced  to  l)eg  voluntary  funds  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  sufferers. 

The  unemployment  insurance  act  which  was  jammed  through  the  legislature 
12  months  ago,  was  to  have  removed  all  fear  of  the  future  for  the  70,000  idle 
men  and  women.  Instead  of  that,  it  has  provetl  a  source  of  public  danger,  has 
irritated  the  workers  still  holding  jobs,  has  set  up  <me  more  bureaucracy,  and 
has  threateneil  to  disrupt  the  government  itself. 

dries  weixs  of  pubuc  charity 

The  act,  tlie  country  was  told,  was  to  be  scientiflcally  administered  and  all 
the  unemployed  would  be  sympathetically  considere<l.  Hut  the  first  result  of 
the  new  legislation  was  to  accomplish  something  on  which  the  government  had 
n»  t  reckoned.  It  dried  up  tlie  wells  of  private  cliarity.  Benevolent  citizens, 
previously  anxious  to  help  the  less  fortunate,  now  figured  out  their  uninnploy- 
ment  tax  and  found  that  they  were  paying  from  $G0  to  $120  a  year  to  aid 
the  idle.  In  addition,  these  citizens  paid  a  fiat  tax  of  $5  a  year.  The  $60 
payment  was  called  an  "  emergency  tax,"  but  it  was  not  easier  to  pay  because 
of  that. 

With  the  weekly  pay  envelope  lighter  now  l>e<*ause  of  the  vanished  bills,  the 
workers  decided  that  since  tiie  government  was  taxing  them  so  heavily  for 
the  benefit  of  the  unemployed,  it  was  the  government's  task  to  keep  them. 

The  next  factor  was  the  creation  of  unrest  among  the  Idle  tliemselves. 
The  government  had  admitted  its  resiKmsibiiity  to  care  for  the  idle  army,  one 
which  is  four  or  five  times  as  great  as  this  country  put  into  the  field  in  the 
World  War.  The  idle,  highly  organized,  because  this  a  country  of  joiners, 
determined  that  the  government  should  keep  its  pledge.  They  resented  the 
manner  hi  which  they  were  sent  to  cami^s  in  the  country  districts,  places 
where  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  make  a  bid  for  the  few  jobs  that  were 
offered.  Tliey  also  resented  the  fact  that  they  were  refusetl  food  and  shelter 
if  they  did  not  enlist  in  the  camps  drafts. 


resent  relief  policy 

More  bitterly  still  they  resented  the  method  of  the  government  in  granting 
aid.  Tens  of  thousands  of  dollars,  they  knew,  were  being  collected  in  taxa- 
tion and  were  being  held  in  a  fund.  At  once  they  began  efforts  through  their 
organizations  to  have  the  benefits  extended. 

It  was  the  government's  preemptory  refusal  to  grant  greater  benefits  which 
caused  the  riots  in  Auckland  and  Wellington.  The  administration  was  stalling 
in  the  fear  of  still  greater  unemployment  in  the  winter  just  past  and  followed 
the  natural  path  of  holding  on  to  funds  to  meet  the  needs  of  additions  to  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed.  This  could  not  be  explained  to  the  idle  whose  discon- 
tent was  carefully  played  ui)on  by  a  clever  band  of  communists,  and  if  it  had 
been  explained,  they  probably  would  not  have  appreciated  it.  They  felt  only 
the  pressure  of  their  immediate  needs  and  demanded  the  right  to  live  in  a 
manner  approximating  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 

Discontent  among  the  idle  was  accompanied  by  Irritation  in  the  ranks  of  the 
workers.  Taxed  as  much  as  they  could  bear,  with  incomes  cut  10  per  cent 
by  ordei  of  the  state  industrial  commission,  and  tariff  rates  and  depreciated 
currency  boosting  living  costs  the  workers  met  the  protests  of  the  less  fortunate 
with  annoyance. 

sympathy  for  idue  vanishes 

Reminded  every  week  of  what  they  were  contributing  toward  the  support  of 
the  idle,  they  believed  that  this  should  be  ample  to  aid  the  submerged  tenth  of 
the  population.  Sympathy  for  the  unemployed  vanished.  Willingness  to 
organize  against  threats  to  property  and  Intolerance  of  the  protests  of  the  idle 
became  marked.  Disraeli's  two  nations,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  became  replaced 
with  two  different  races — the  idle  and  the  employed. 

Within  the  House  of  Parliament  the  effect  of  this  nation-wide  tension  was 
felt  Ministers  accused  the  labor  party  of  fomenting  discontent  and  stirring 
up  lawlessness.  Legislation  was  passed  to  crush  any  attempt  to  organize  the 
unemployed  for  an  effective  protest  against  their  lot. 

Government  members.  In  reaction,  condemned  their  own  ministry  and  threat- 
ened to  vote  against  it  because  of  its  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  unemployed. 
A  leader  in  this  movement  was  R.  A.  Wright,  conservative  front  bencher  and 
ranking  member  of  Important  committees,  and  a  former  minister  of  education. 
The  existence  of  the  government  was  threatened .  within  and  without. 

ONE  more  BUBEAUC&AOT 

By  implication  the  government  had  promised  to  tackle  the  unemployment 
problem  and  find  a  way  of  starting  new  Industries  to  absorb  the  Idle  army. 
Committees  were  appointed  for  this  purpose,  but  nothing  came  from  them. 
It  began  to  look  as  If  the  position  were  permanent. 

And  on  top  of  this  there  was  the  Irritant  effect  of  the  creation  of  one  more 
bureaucracy — and  one  trading  on  the  misery  of  men.  Clerks  discharged  from 
other  government  departments  were  taken  in  here  and  given  jobs  on  a  vast 
system  of  records  and  Indexes,  made  examining  oflBcers  and  Inspectors  to  scru- 
tinize claims  of  the  idle.  A  great  organization  was  created  and,  sensitive 
about  the  cost  of  operating  the  scheme,  the  government  would  not  publish 
administration  costs.  But  the  country  knew  what  was  happening  and  resented 
it,  the  taxpayer  because  this  was  not  what  he  believed  he  should  be  taxed  for, 
the  idle  man  because  he  saw  the  offices  run  at  the  cost  of  himself  and  his  family. 

Before  long,  too,  the  unemployment  funds  were  raided  to  build  a  hotel.  It 
was  an  Important  hotel,  and  on  a  key  site  in  Napier,  the  district  wrecked  by 
the  disastrous  earthquake  almost  two  years  ago,  but  It  was  still  a  hotel. 

MONEY  KUNS  OUT 

That  was  not  what  the  funds  had  been  created  for  and  more  bitterness  was 
aroused.  Then  the  money  began  to  run  out.  Principal  cities  could  raise  no 
more  cash  to  aid  their  own  unemployed  and  the  state  could  give  them  no  fur- 
ther advances.  The  only  way  was  to  turn  back  to  the  citizens  again.  So 
the  system  swung  around  the  full  circle,  and  state  relief,  having  proved  incom- 
petent, city  and  town  must  appeal  to  the  humanity  of  the  people,  to  the  age-old 
warmth  of  fellowship  and  pity  for  those  In  distress. 
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It  is  bad  that  man  in  our  midst  should  be  unemployed,  but  it  is  infinitely 
worse  and  is  intolerable  that  women  and  children  should  go  hunerv "  said 
Mayor  Hislop  of  Wellington  in  a  recent  appeal  for  funds. 

And  so,  by  dancej^  conquests  for  queens,  processions,  and  street  days,  the 
old  method  of  raising  funds  returns  to  the  state  scheme,  which  was  to  have 
taken  over  the  pesponsibility,  stands  condemned  as  inefficient. 


[Chicago  Tribune,  January  6 J 
Ruinous  Relief 

Mr.  Wilfred  S  Reynolds  on  behalf  of  the  Illinois  emergency  relief  commission 
estimates  that  doles  to  tlie  idle  in  Illinois  this  year  will  cost  $92,000  000    at 

Th/i^iSli'fSi?  f  ''"**\^\  AU  but  $12,000,000  will  be  spent  in  On.k  County. 
The  $92,000000  does  not  Include  the  ordinary  sums  si)ent  in  normal  times 
for  various  forms  of  charity  in  the  community.  It  is  an  additional  sum  which 
presumably  must  be  borrowed  from  the  Federal  treasury  or  on  the  credit  of  the 
State  or  its  subdivisions. 

Merely  to  state  the  facta  is  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  the  program  That 
much  money  would  not  be  lent  to  (^hicago  for  unpn.ductive  purposes  by  any 
responsible  lending  agency ;  and  if  the  money  is  advanced  by  an  irresponsible 
Government  agency  it  will  bankrupt  the  Federal  treasury  within  a  few  years. 
The  United  States  Treasury  might  have  the  resources  to  finance  the  idle  in 

r^Ji^^^  tl  ?,'^',  ^"^**  ""^'1  ^""^  ^"^"'*^  depresjsion  relief  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Detroit,  Philadelphia,  and  a  score  of  other  cities. 

Welfare  work  on  that  scale  can  lead  only  to  the  bankruptcy  of  the  govern- 
ments which  attempt  to  finance  it  and  thus  to  universal  insolvency      In  the 

inH^^fh^T.^i  ^"^  In^P^''*  ^}^  *^^^  *"  idleness  those  who  are  afupporting  themselves 
and  the  State  will  l)e  ruined  and,  in  turn,  forced  to  seek  charity.  The  scheme 
is  self-destructive,  suicidal,  and  ncme  the  less  cru^  because  U.  is  put  forward 
in^  the  name  of  relief.     What  happens  when  such  schemes  are  attempted  is 

th  nf  r  ^y  ^^^  exi.erience  in  New  Zealand.  Those  with  Jobd  and  those  withom 
them  join  in  a  common  ruin. 

Professional  welfare  workers  may  be  expected  to  protest  that  anvthlng  less 
than  the  program  they  envisage  will  entail  human  suffering.  Possibly  s<»  •  but 
-the  ijenalti^  of  acceptance  of  their  budget  are  far  graver  in  terms  of  hiiman 
suiTerlng.  The  repeate<l  warnings  which  were  given  in  The  Tribuiie  of  the 
ccmsequences  which  must  flow  from  the  extravagance  of  our  local  governments 
went  unheeded  by  many  public  <.fflcials.  The  results  are  now  all  too  apparent 
The  payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  for  example,  is  half  a  year  n  arrearr  The 
h^^'n  «^,^<^r*"«n';Jespite  its  taxing  power,  can  not  borrow  to  mLtTts  deficit 

?r^m  which  ,fn%«;;'^  "''"'^.T  "'T,^^^^  "^^"^>'  ^«  »^»^^  '^"*'^^'  ^»'«t  the  incom^ 
from  Hhich  all  taxes  must  be  paid  are  so  depleted  that  the  risk  is  too  great 

The  same  incomes  which  can  not  sui^port  the  schools  at  the  11132  level  can  r^ot 

sn.port  an  added  bill  of  $80,000,000  for  relief;  and  no  amounT  of  emot"ona 

rX7if 'irwerfn'^V  ""'T.  '"?*•  ^*^«"^^^  '^''''''^^  ^""'^»  «"^^  $80,oS  Jor 
vearlv  from  fhil    ^  ^'''"  T.^T'  ^«^«"«"  ^'^'J^'*  takes  more  than  that  amount 

burelfucra"  as  wT"""^  ^'  ""^  '"*"  """^  '"*'^'^  ^"'  ^^^^  *"^  ^^^  ^^^'^^''^^ 

n  Jnn/tw  ^^^^^^  V[^  *1^''^  **'.  ^  '■^"''^  «°^  ^^^^^y  reduced.  In  this  c-on- 
bv  MrM-^H  RiTvf*"  *^,^^  ««*l'  'j>r  the  plan  of  "earm^  relief"  put  forward 
t^  Z^J^  l\  ^*^H^«™-  \^f^^  of  supporting  the  idle  in  idleness  he  has  sought 
to  provide  them  with  useful  work.    The  administrative  costs  have  not  proved 

h«s  h^nT«^^^'f  ^  T''^'  ^*?  '^^''*^-  ^^'^  '^"^'  ^""^  ^^hieh  he  has  administered 
r«  riZ  J  T  /^^r'*'""  «nd  repair  public  buildings  and  other  public  property 
^'  ^«^  T;,  ^"^'"i^'-ns  «^^^ts  and  alleys.  His  plan  has  tended  to  maintain  the 
S«n  L'J!  ^  ^^  unfortunate  instead  of  destroying  initiative  and  moral  fiber.  His 
ninneHwmTnH^  .^  ^^^^^'^  ".°^  condemns  them.  It  discourages  professional 
paupeiism  and  tends  to  restore  personal  pride  and  ambition.  To  that  extent 
it  reduces  the  demand  for  the  dole  and  offers  SK)me  hoi)e  that  the  relief  budget 
can  be  held  within  reasonable  limits  ouagec 
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[Chicago  Tribune,  January  12) 
Improvi»k.\t  Relief 

A  spokesman  for  Chicago  relief  agencies  testified  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee the  other  day  to  the  effect  that  $92,000,000  will  not  he  enough  to  provide 
care  for  the  idle  in  Illinois  this  year.  Ninety-two  million  was  the  figure  which 
had  been  set  by  some  of  his  colleagues.  He  raised  the  ante  to  $120,000,000 
and  wasn't  sure  that  even  that  sum  would  cover  the  requirements. 

The  Improvidence  of  the  professional  distributors  of  other  people's  money,  as 
there  Illustrated,  is  a  fair  match  for  the  improvidence  of  the  idle.  With  that 
kind  of  thinking  going  on  around  ns,  it  behooves  the  citizens  of  LTiicago  to 
take  a  more  active  hand  in  determining  the  appropriations  for  relief  and  in 
fixing  the  principles  of  distribution  lest  the  relief  of  the  idle  engulf  every  one 
else  in  ruin.  This  community  can  not  afford  to  give  away  anything  like 
$92,000,000— much  less  $120,000,000— in  1933  over  and  above  the  ordinary 
charitable  contributions.  The  absurdity  of  the  proposal  is  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  the  total  cx)llection  to  date  of  1930  taxes  in  Cook  County  has  been 
only  $127,000,000.  Ninety-two  million  dollars  is  about  six  times  the  annual 
appropriation  for  the  police  department  of  Chicago,  and  Chicago  has  not  been 
able  to  find  the  money  to  pay  its  policemen  for  months  of  faithful  service. 
The  National  Government,  which  is  advancing  these  funds  to  the  counties, 
is  in  turn  borrowing  it  from  the  banks  and  is  operating  under  a  growing 
mountain  of  debt. 

We  are  rapidly  drifting  Into  acceptance  of  the  dole  as  an  American  political 
and  social  institution.  Our  dole  has  all  the  evils  inherent  in  any  scheme 
for  State  support  of  the  idle  in  idleness.  It  encourages  men  to  think  that  the 
world  owes  them  a  living,  which  is  bad,  and  it  encourages  them,  in  addition, 
to  think  that  the  world  can  afford  to  support  them  in  idleness,  which  is,  per- 
haps, worse.  Our  dole  is  the  more  vicious  in  that  it  is  not  even  masked  in 
the  guise  of  unemployment  insurance  to  which  the  man  now  in  idleness  has 
contributed.  It  is  simon-pure  largess  by  the  State  and  it  must  lead,  as  all 
such  schemes  have  ever  led,  to  the  degi-adatlon  of  the  recipient  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  free  government  and  institutions. 

There  is  no  attempt  here  to  overlook  or  to  minimize  the  difficulties  under 
which  thousands  of  families  in  Chicago  to-day  are  laboring.  Elmployment  is 
scarce  and  industrial  and  commercial  dislocations  have  been  severe  and  pro- 
tracted. But  the  fact  can  not  be  overlooked  that  ever  increasing  taxation  for 
relief  funds  can  only  make  matters  worse  by  throwing  more  men  and  women 
out  of  employment  and  closing  more  factories. 

Two  matters  deserve  the  attention  of  those  in  charge  of  relief  administra- 
tion. One  is  that  the  declining  price  level  of  commodities  justifies  a  careful 
restudy  of  the  amount  of  money  reciuired  to  support  the  idle.  If  $25  was 
enough  a  year  ago,  $15  may  be  sufficient  now. 

The  other,  and  more  import^uit,  matter  is  to  put  an  end  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible to  the  distribution  of  relief  funds  without  any  return  in  service  from 
the  recipients.  At  first  blush  the  made-work  programs  appear  to  offer  a  way 
out,  but  on  examination  they  are  not  so  satisfactory.  The  men  employed  on 
these  jobs  are  obviously  aware  of  the  futility  of  much  that  they  are  doing 
and  conduct  themselves  accordingly.  As  Mr.  Frank  D.  Loomis  pointed  out 
in  a  cogent  letter  published  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Voice  of  the  People,  "  New 
means  of  self-support  is  the  only  way  out  of  the  present  morass."  It  is  to 
finding  those  means  rather  than  to  fabricating  fantastic  estimates  of  relief 
fund  requirements  that  the  friends  of  the  unfortunate  will  devote  their 
attention. 

WHY  FEDERAL   SPENDING   IS  EXTRAVAGANT 

One  of  the  gravest  aspects  of  government  in  the  United  States  is  the  dis 
crepancy  of  power  between   the   States   which   receive  most   of   the   Federal 
money  and  those  which  are  taxed  to  provide  it. 

James  M.  Beck  reminds  us  in  Our  Wonderland  of  Bureaucracy  that  12  States 
in  the  fiscal  year  of  1931  contributed  to  the  Federal  Treasury  in  income  taxes 
6%  per  cent  of  the  total  income  tax  receipts,  while  they  received  back  51V.  per 
cent  of  their  contribution.    On  the  other  hand,  five  St^ites  received  approxi- 
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mately  5%  per  cent  of  their  contribution.  Three  States  pay  in  more  than 
one-half  of  the  income-tax  receipts  and  receive  back  a  very  small  percentage. 
Eliminating  large  and  important  contributions  and  including  only  direct  sub- 
sidies from  the  the  Federal  Treasury  for  non-Federal  purposes,  there  are  six 
States  which  draw  out  $2  for  every  dollar  they  pay  in.  Two  States  receive 
more  than  $3  for  every  $1  they  pay  in,  while  New  York,  which  contributes 
nearly  a  third  of  the  revenue,  receives  less  than  1  cent  for  every  dollar  it 
pays  in. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  a  distribution  of  power  to  tax  and  spend  out 
of  all  proportion  to  contribution  must,  as  it  does,  result  in  inordinate  taxa- 
tion and  irresponsible  expenditure.  There  can  be  no  efficient  restraint  upon 
Federal  extravagance  while  this  discrepancy  exists,  unless  it  be  by  the  influence 
of  a  sense  of  justice  and  common  interest  in  public  economy  among  the  States 
profiting,  and  this  has  not  yet  appeared. 

One  of  the  sources  of  this  serious  weakness  is  the  fact  that  a  State  having 
86,000  inhabitants  has  the  same  voting  strength  in  the  Senate  as  a  State 
having  over  12,000,000  inhabitants.  Seventeen  States  having  collectively  fewer 
inhabitants  than  New  York  have  34  votes  in  the  Senate.  New  York  has  two. 
Twenty-five  States  have  a  majority  of  the  Senate  but  only  one-quarter  of  the 
population  of  the  Union. 

Before  the  sixteenth  amendment  authorizing  the  income  tax,  Federal  taxa- 
tion was  apportioned  according  to  population  and,  making  due  allowance  for 
the  extraordinary  expenditures  of  the  war.  Federal  taxes  have  increased  at 
a  staggering  rate.  In  1913  the  total  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government 
were  $724,000,000  in  round  numbers.  They  are  now  $4,700,000,000,  an  increase 
of  600  per  cent. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  why  is  this  discrepancy  of  power  in  the  Senate  not 
checked  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  appropriation  bills  must  origi- 
nate? It  might  be  to  a  great  extent  if  tlie  Representatives  of  the  more  popu- 
lous States  were  conscious  of  the  consequences  of  Government  extravagance. 
But  the  system  of  trading  favors,  logrolling,  is  stronger  than  the  demands  of 
economy  or  the  sense  of  justice  in  taxation.  The  influence  of  committees  is  a 
controlling  factor  in  action  in  the  House.  Citing  one  instance,  ^Ir.  Beck 
remarks  that  "  It  is  a  great  wrong  that  75  Members  of  the  House  out  of  a 
total  membership  of  435  should  pass  upon  appropriation  bills,  for  the  subse- 
quent ratification  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  itself  is  generally 
perfunctory." 

We  can  not  repeal  equal  representation  in  the  Senate.  It  is  tlie  one  provi- 
sion in  the  Constitution  which  can  not  be  repealed,  unless  it  were  by  unani- 
mous consent  of  all  the  States  or  by  revolution.  But  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives can  reduce  the  evil  of  exorbitant  taxation  and  ruinous  expenditure  if  it 
wake  up  to  their  fatal  consetiuences  and  use  its  powers  of  control.  With 
Federal  bankruptcy  staring  us  in  the  face,  perhaps  this  enlightenment  will 
appear.  That  will  depend  uixm  the  organization  of  a  militant  demand  for 
drastic  economy  in  the  Nation.  It  also  calls  for  aggressive  leadership  for 
economy  in  Congress.  There  are  Senators  and  Representatives  already  aware 
that  our  present  course  promises  disunity  and  disaster  and  are  speaking  out. 
It  is  signiflcant  that  among  these  the  best  informed  and  most  effectively  out- 
spoken is  a  Member  of  the  House,  Representative  Beck,  of  Pennsylvania,  whose 
influence  we  hope  and  expect  to  see  increase  rapidly  as  public  opinion  through- 
out the  Nation  realizes  that  immediate  drastic  retrenchment  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures is  of  vital  concern  to  all  our  people  and  to  the  perpuity  of  our 
common  welfare. 

(The  table  referred  to  in  Miss  Kilbreth's  statement  is  printed  in 
full  as  follows :) 


Statement  showing  by  States  (1)  the  amounts  and  percentages  of  income  taxes 
collected,  and  (2)  the  amounts  and  peroentaffcs  of  total  internal  revenue 
taxes  collected  dwing  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jwie  SO,  1932  (on  a  basis  of 
warrants  issued) 


state  or  Territory 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado _ 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana ... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 


Total. 


Federal  tax  collection 


South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Philippine  Islands 


Income  taxes 


$Z 


61, 
5. 
19, 
15, 
7, 
5. 
4, 
3, 

91, 

10. 

6. 

6, 

5. 

5, 

3, 

21, 

45. 

55. 

12, 

25, 

3. 

1, 

1, 

42, 

348, 
11. 

47, 

10, 

2, 

97. 


263. 032. 46 
122, 856.  31 
858. 152. 43 
978. 787. 85 
569. 288. 21 
147,909.08 
055. 628. 40 
232,162.06 
459,  921. 97 
138, 081. 61 
185, 689. 14 
348,999.08 
465,  396.  34 
4fil.01l.69 
891.705.72 
166, 137. 45 
864.416.78 
618, 695. 60 

219. 132. 10 
938,  861.  50 
822, 803. 17 

075. 317. 11 
141, 031. 33 
987,  338.  35 
776, 146. 13 
471, 348. 91 
750, 726. 29 
030, 186. 45 
299,099.85 
467,083.04 
808. 281. 93 
355,711.18 
550.  738. 13 
464  232.  47 
234,  543. 80 
531,971.58 
005, 745. 66 
382, 821. 64 
177,311.40 


Per 

cent  of 
total 


6, 189, 077. 06 


1,504, 

414, 

5,456, 

17,449, 

1,395, 

857, 

13,324, 

5, 371, 

4,982, 

15, 156, 

345, 


070. 32 
637.23 
702.93 
444.86 
890.45 
835.45 
786.33 
290.87 
273.39 
868.27 
616.28 


1,056,756,697.64 


0.21 

.01 

.08 

.09 

5.83 

.49 

1.80 

1.44 

.71 

.49 

.40 

.32 

.04 

8.65 

1.03 

.68 

.65 

.53 

.49 

.37 

2.07 

4.27 

5.22 

1.23 

.07 

2.41 

.07 

.29 

.12 

.14 

4.06 

.03 

32.98 

1.08 

.02 

4.60 

.95 

.23 

9.20 


Total  internal- 
revenue  receipts 


Per 

cent  of 

total 


.69 

.14 
.04 
.62 

1.65 
.13 
.08 

1.26 
.61 
.47 

1.44 
.03 


100.00 


$2, 616, 750.  W 

123.366.17 

918, 880. 65 

1,034,376.65 

76, 405, 967. 87 

6. 648,  218.  28 

20, 341,  705.  23 

16,  368.  254. 68 

8, 449. 637. 39 

8, 478, 398.  26 

4,422,383.57 

3, 785, 882. 08 

485.  338.  69 

106, 973,  480.  70 

12, 443,  758.  34 

6, 455, 906. 63 

7, 144, 002. 07 

26, 273, 498. 78 

6.  260.  966.  39 

4,  345,  593.  76 

23, 435,  538. 26 

49, 160, 123. 43 

59, 952,  511. 74 

14,  305, 965. 79 

844, 890. 71 

34, 743, 276. 99 

869,  792. 32 

3, 157, 412  00 

1,  346.  609  57 

1. 684,  239. 17 

70, 394. 221.  26 

379, 561. 89 

395.616.411.38 

231, 362, 001. 35 

247,241.00 

61, 853, 989.  58 

10, 178, 484. 16 

2, 660, 833. 11 

109, 394, 468. 94 


6, 709, 285. 97 


1.773, 

448, 

9, 253, 

18, 310, 

1,442 

966, 

100, 240, 

6, 748, 

7,082, 

16,508, 

402, 

363, 


556.78 
859.00 
933. 10 
533.92 
625.31 
816.22 
343.56 
813. 43 
263.34 
169.80 
389.30 
829.47 


1,669,613,346.66 


1 


0.17 
.01 
.06 
.07 

4.90 
.36 

1.31 

1.05 
.64 
.64 
.28 
.24 
.03 

6.86 
.80 
.41 
46 
68 
.40 
.28 

1.60 

3.15 

3.84 
.92 
.05 

2.23 
.06 
.20 
.09 
.11 

4.61 

.02 

25.37 

14.83 

.02 

3.97 
.66 
.16 

7.01 


.43 

.11 
.03 
.59 

1.18 
.09 
.06 

6.43 
.37 
.46 

1.06 
.03 
.02 


Federal-aid  payments 


Amount  of  ex- 
penditures 


100.00 


$3,  734. 

8& 

3,712, 

3, 989, 

10, 113, 
4, 731. 
2,691, 
1,160. 
149, 
3, 137, 
6, 193, 
9o2, 
3,265, 

11, 479, 
7, 345, 
6,047, 
5. 671, 
4,103, 
3, 934, 
3,006, 
2,339, 
6,628, 
8,507, 
6,648. 
3,376, 
6,111, 
6,031, 
6,669. 
2,722, 
1,334, 
3, 0.33, 
Z963, 

19, 992, 
5,053, 
3, 526, 
9, 135, 
4,965, 
4,684, 

11,989, 
289, 

1,980, 
2,797, 
4, 161, 
3,531, 
14,806, 
2,857, 
1,298, 
4,133, 
4,296, 
3,298, 
5,805, 
3,900, 


979.  74 
568.48 
617. 49 
615.85 
968.70 
502.50 
201.13 
406.86 
154.88 
623.27 
086.54 
145.  01 
079.  SO 
329.07 
362.86 
664.87 
593.  78 
016.  62 
425.67 
994.07 
567.  52 
698.82 
521. 17 
336.31 
705.44 
388.52 
202.58 
262.56 
556.96 
031.63 
776. 69 
268.42 
&?0. 10 
167. 78 
577.  52 
482. 14 
379.90 
390.15 
944.26 
224.  43 
241.27 
867.16 
390.70 
784.36 
617.  76 
670.99 
095.55 
021.84 
301.94 
165.51 
381.23 
243.95 
555.59 


Per 

cent  of 
total 


250,377,778.01 


1. 
2. 


1.49 

.04 
1.48 
1.59 
4.04 
1.89 
1.07 

.46 

.06 
25 
47 

.38 
1.30 
4. 58 
2.93 
2.02 
2.27 
1.64 
1.57 
1.20 

.94 
2.25 
3.40 
2.66 
1.35 
2.44 
2.01 
2.26 
1.09 

.53 
1.21 
1.18 
7.99 
2.02 
1.41 
3.65 
1.98 
1.87 
4.79 

.12 


.79 
1.12 
1.66 
1.41 
5.91 
1.14 

.52 
1.65 
1.72 
1.32 
2.32 
1.56 


100.00 
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Trcahurt  Depaktmknt, 
Washhif/ton,  January  //.   /.9AJ. 

Mrs.  Mary  G.  Kilhrkth. 

Chairman  Board  of  Dinctorn. 

The  Woman  Patriot  Corporation,  WaMhinffton,  /).  C. 

Madam  :  Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  y«»ur  letter  of  January  7,  193.1.  advising 
that  statements  showing: 

(«)  Amounts  and  i>ercentages  of  the  income  taxes  colle<te<l  in  each  State 

during  the  fiscal  year  1981 ; 
(6)  Amounts  and  i)ercentages  of  total  internal  revenue  taxes  c«»llected  in 
each  State  during  the  fiscal  year  lasi  (on  a  hasls  of  warrants  issae<l)  ; 
and 
{(')  Amounts  and  percentages  of  total  Fedeml-aid  payments  made  to  each 
State  during  the  fiscal  year  1931. 
were  forwarded  to  you  with  Treasury  letter  of  February  0,  1932.  and  request- 
ing statements  setting  forth  information  of  this  character  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1982. 

Statements  setting  forth  the  information  desired  by  you,  as  indicated  above, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1932  are  inclosed. 

You  will  appreciate,  of  course,  the  limitations  of  data  representing  Federal 
tax  collections  in  a  particular  State,  and  the  care  with  which  such  data  must 
be  used  in  the  interest  of  accuracy.  Receipts  from  internal  revenue  collected 
in  a  particular  State,  for  exami»le.  do  not  necessarily  corres|>ond  with  the 
amounts  which  the  |>eople  of  that  State  ultimately  pay  toward  the  expenses 
of  the  Government.  While  the  individual  reporting  income  in  a  certain  State 
is  usually  a  resident  of  that  State,  his  income  is  often  derived  from  sources 
in  another  State.  Also  corporations,  particularly  the  larger  ones,  pay  their 
income  tax  in  the  State  in  which  the  principal  offlc*es  are  maintained,  although 
their  physical  properties  may  be  locate<l  in  an  entirely  different  State  or  section 
of  the  country  and  the  greater  part  of  their  profits  from  sales  derived  from 
many  States.  It  is  impossible,  therefoi*e.  to  obtain  the  exact  contribution  of 
any  particular  State  to  the  supiK>rt  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  amounts  of  expenditures  made  by  the  Government  as  direct  payments 
to  the  several  States  and  Territorials,  usually  under  cooperative  arrangements, 
and  ordinarily  referred  to  as  "  Federal  aid  to  States,"  are  shown  in  the  state- 
ment referred  to  in  (c)  above.  These  figures  have  been  compiled  from  the 
records  of  the  Treasury  so  far  as  possible  and  in  other  cases  from  information 
furnished  by  other  departments  or  Government  establishments  having  adminis- 
trative control  of  the  appropriations.  Tlie  expenditures  of  the  Government  for 
the  carrying  on  of  its  own  functions  within  the  States,  such  as  the  collection 
of  taxes,  constructing  and  maintaining  Federal  buildings,  public-health  activi- 
ties, under  the  Treasury  Department ;  military  i>osts  and  operations  under  the 
War  Department;  reclamati(»n  projects,  national  parks,  under  the  DeiMirtment 
of  the  Interior ;  district  courts  and  other  judicial  functions  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  etc..  are  not  included  in  this  statement.  Complete  statistical 
information  of  this  character  can  be  obtained  only  from  the  departments  or 
Government  establishment.*  having  administrative  control  over  the  appropria- 
tions involved. 
By  direction  of  the  Se<Tetary. 

Resiiectfully, 

Jamks  H.  Douglas. 
AasUtant  Secretary  of  the  Treanury. 

Senator  C(»sTir.AX.  The  committee  will  recess  until  10  o'clock 
Monday  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  11.50  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed 
to  10  o'clock  a.  m.  Monday,  January  16, 1933.) 
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MONDAY,  JANUARY    16,   1933 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  or  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

The  subcommittee  reassembled  pursuant  to  the  recess  of  Saturday, 
January  14,  in  room  212  Senate  Office  Building,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
Present:  Senators  La  Follette  (chairman)  and  Costigan. 
The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.     Miss  Rich. 

STATEMEKT  OF  MISS  MAEGARET  £.  EICH,  ASSOCIATE  EXECTJTIYE 
SECRETARY,  FAMILY  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  give  your  full  name,  address  and 
your  position? 

Miss  Rich.  Margaret  E.  Rich,  130  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New 
York;  associate  executive  secretary  of  the  Family  Welfare  Associa- 
tion of  America.  I  am  also  the  editor  of  their  monthly  periodical, 
which  is  called  ''  The  Family." 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  national  association  with  the  city  welfare 
associations  and  societies  as  its  memberships  ? 

Miss  Rich.  The  Family  Welfare  Association  has  at  present  242 
member  agencies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Six  of  them  are 
in  Canada.  The  member  agencies  deal  with  family  welfare  prob- 
lems. They  represent  both  privately  supported  agencies  and 
agencies  supported  from  tax  funds. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  your  work  have  you  become 
familiar  with  problem  of  unemployment  relief,  and  in  particular, 
can  you  give  the  committee  information  concerning  the  general  situ- 
ation, as  well  as  particular  instances  of  a  typical  cnaracter,  showing 
the  impact  of  prolonged  unemployment  and  of  the  type  of  relief 
afforded  upon  the  family  unit? 

Miss  Rich.  I  think  it  is  on  the  latter  point  that  I  can  perhaps  give 
you  the  most  definite  information. 

My  work  involves  visits  to  a  good  many  communities.  It  also 
involves  the  reading  of  case  records  and  talking  with  case  workers, 
and  the  reading  of  reports,  studies,  and  the  like. 

In  addition,  I  have  myself,  of  course,  had  occasional  contacts  with 
people  who  are  out  of  work  and  who  are  dependent  on  relief.  I 
have  seen  it,  you  might  say,  both  in  the  large  and  in  the  small  in 
some  details;  the  mass  of  people  waiting  for  their  orders;  and  the 
mass  of  people  with  baskets  at  the  commissary.  I  have  also  seen 
the  workers  themselves  distracted  and  worn  out  with  efforts  to  meet 
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mental  and  spiritual  needs,  as  well  as  the  physical  needs,  of  families 
under  constantly  increasing  numbers,  with — if  not  a  constantly  de- 
creasing amount  of  money — at  least  an  amount  of  money  which  they 
feel  should  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  who  have  to  be 
taken  care  of  out  of  it. 

I  am  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  accuracy  of  figures  concern- 
ing the  number  actually  dependent  on  relief  throughout  the  whole 
country  at  this  time.  Whatever  the  number,  it  is  too  many.  You 
get  various  estimates  in  different  communities — 1  person  to  6,  1  per- 
son in  10,  or  1  family  in  10.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  not  so  ma- 
terial. I  do  think  that  the  point  of  view  which  these  people  who 
have  become  suddenly  dependent  on  resources  other  than  their  own 
is  something  that  we  need  to  have  in  mind.  We  have  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  until  recently  entirely  responsible,  not 
only  for  earning  their  own  income,  but  for  planning  its  expendi- 
ture. 

Now  they  are  dependent  on  the  generosity  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. Whether  that  generosity  is  voluntary  generosity  through  pri- 
vate contributions,  or  forced  generosity  by  taxation,  I  think  is  again 
not  material.  They  have  in  either  case  the  feeling  that  they  are  de- 
pendent upon  what  their  fellow  citizens  may  be  willing  to  do  for 
them.  There  is  a  very  wide  variation  in  the  degree  to  which  the 
citizenry  is  willing  to  be  generous. 

There  is  a  very  wide  variation  in  the  manner  in  which  they  ex- 
press their  generosity.  You  get  in  a  great  many  communities,  still, 
a  feeling  that  you  must  be  repressive,  that  you  must  make  relief 
unattractive,  that  you  must  make  it  difficult.  In  one  city  which  I 
visited  the  people  have  to  come  back  each  week  and  make  reapplica- 
tion  for  a  minimum  food  subsistence  order.  They  have  to  wait  in  a 
crowded  sitting  room,  sitting  there  hour  after  hour.  That  is  sup- 
posed to  prevent  fraud. 

Then  you  get  commissary  relief  systems  which  pride  themselves 
on  the  fact  that  they  are  able  to  feed  people  for  6  or  7  cents  per 
person  per  day. 

We  have  to  realize,  too,  that  the  number  who  are  now  depending 
upon  the  generosity  of  the  community  varies  in  different  communi- 
ties. At  least  66%  to  80  per  cent  of  them  have  been  absolutely  self- 
supporting  previously.  In  one  city  a  study  was  made  of  130  appli- 
cants for  relief;  it  was  only  a  small  neighborhood  study.  Out  of 
that  136  they  verified  the  work  records  of  128 ;  they  could  not  verify 
two  of  the  work  records,  because  the  employers  had  gone  out  of 
business.  Of  that  128,  every  man  had  a  work  record  that  covered 
from  5  to  10  years  of  continuous  employment  by  one  business  firm. 

In  the  past  those  people  have  planned  their  own  expenditures. 
They  have  economized  many  times,  but  they  economized  for  the 
sake  of  something  for  themselves  or  for  their  families.  They  saved 
their  money  because  they  wanted  to  buy  a  house,  because  they  wanted 
to  give  their  children  certain  advantages,  and  so  on.  The  contrast 
is  not  merely  in  the  fact  that  they  are  getting  so  much  less  than  they 
got  before  but  that  the  nature  and  the  amount  that  they  are  getting  is 
not  determined  by  their  own  capacity  to  earn  and  to  plan.  They 
have  lost  their  identity  as  individuals  to  a  very  large  extent.  They 
feel  that,  and  they  show  it  in  the  things  they  say  and  the  things 
they  do. 


The  people  who  are  giving  do  not  always  realize  that  the  mounting 
discontent  is  necessarily  a  sign  of  a  communist's  state  of  inind.  It 
is  really  the  eagerness  of  an  individual  to  be  self -maintaining,  to 
plan,  to  exercise  his  own  capacit}^,  and  to  take  care  of  those  who  are 
dependent  upon  him.  The  difficulty  is  not  only  in  the  meagerness  of 
what  is  given — however  generous  it  may  be  it  is  still  meager — but 
in  the  uncertainty  as  to  how  long  they  can  be  taken  care  of. 

In  St.  Louis  last  summer  the  newspapers  said  there  was  evidently 
going  to  be  a  tremendous  cut  in  the  relief  that  would  be  available. 
One  man  came  to  the  office  of  the  agency  which  disbursed  relief  in 
St.  Louis  and  said,  "We  are  only  getting  $6  a  week,  but  I  think 
perhaps  you  had  better  take  a  dollar  of  that  away  from  us  and  give 
it  to  somebody  who  needs  it  more."  If  there  is  going  to  be  a  cut, 
they  are  constantly  worrying  in  the  expectancy  that  they  will  be  cut 
off,  as  was  done  in  Detroit,  and  as  they  have  done  repeatedly  in  some 
other  cities — cutting  off  and  taking  back  again  from  time  to  time. 
In  Detroit  they  had  to  cut  off  12,000  families  who  had  been  receiving 
relief.  They  did  not  want  to  exercise  favoritism,  because  they  did 
not  have  time  to  find  out  who  needed  more,  so  they  took  the  smaller 
families  and  simply  dropped  them  from  the  relief  roll. 

I  want  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  this  uncertainty  by  the  story  of 
a  woman  who  had  tuberculosis  and  who  had  two  children.  She  was 
struggling  desperately  to  keep  at  a  job  that  was  too  heavy  for  her 
in  order  to  maintain  herself  and  her  children.  The  relief  worker 
knowing  the  physical  condition  of  the  woman  said,  "  Won't  you  give 
up  your  work  and  let  us  give  you  an  allowance,  give  you  money 
enough  to  take  care  of  yourself  and  children,  so  that  they  shall  not 
be  separated  from  you,  so  that  you  can  keep  your  home  together, 
and  so  that  you  can  get  well  ?  "  The  woman  looked  at  the  worker 
and  said,  "  I  appreciate  that;  it  is  very  kind  of  you;  but  how  do  I 
know  that  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  keep  on  giving  me  money? 
No ;  I  will  keep  on  the  job." 

Now,  that  IS  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  happening,  in  somewhat 
similar  ways,  in  a  good  many  different  parts  of  the  country. 

I  would  like  to  touch  just  for  a  moment  on  what  a  budget  for  a 
family  ought  to  cover  and  contrast  it  with  some  of  the  budgets  we 
are  providing  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

Miss  Rich.  In  normal  times  the  budgets  covered  rent,  fuel,  light, 
cleaning,  household  supplies;  soap  to  wash  the  children's  faces  and 
soap  to  wash  the  children's  clothes;  material  to  keep  the  house  liv- 
able; clothing;  car  fare;  and  little  incidental  items,  which  might 
include  fees  for  a  clinic,  certain  things  like  the  dail^  newspaper, 
and  other  things  which  we  may  lump  under  recreation,  perhaps 
nothing  more  than  car  fare  to  take  the  children  to  the  zoo  on  Sunday, 
or  something  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  budgets  usually  paid  in  cash,  so  that 
the  family  was  given  the  opportunity  of  planning  the  expenditure 
and  of  assuming  that  responsibility? 

Miss  Rich.  That  was  the  basic  practice.  In  some  communities 
you  would  have  found  part  of  that  devoted  to  grocery  orders,  but 
I  think  every  agency  was  striving  to  make  this  a  paid  allowance  if 
the  family  had  shown  previous  capacity  to  manage  its  own  affairs. 
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The  general  feeling  was  that  if  you  took  away  from  the  individual 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  certain  faculties,  to  plan  for  himself, 
those  faculties  would  become  rusty.  The  individual  would  become 
increasingly  dependent  and  would  lose  the  ability  to  differentiate 
between  the  value  of  this  and  the  value  of  that  if  his  thinking  is 
done  for  him.  There  was  also  a  feeling  that  if  that  was  d<me  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  when  the  head  of  the  family  finally  again  be- 
came able  to  earn  his  own  living,  he  might  not  know  how  to  expend 
his  income  advantageously. 

On  the  question  of  food,  I  had  a  letter  the  other  day  from  a  public 
relief  official  in  a  small  community  asking  me  whether  I  could  tell 
him  what  the  practice  is  at  the  present  time  as  to  giving  margerine 
or  butter.  He  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  all  right  for  them  to  continue 
as  they  were  doing  at  the  present  time,  giving  no  butter  whatsoever 
in  families  where  there  were  growing  children.  I  not  only  sent  him 
a  list  of  some  of  the  things  which  are  oeing  put  in  in  a  number  of  other 
communities,  but  suggested  that  margerine  did  not  contain  those  ele- 
ments to  growth  which  butter  contains,  and  which  are  essential  to 
growing  children  unless  we  are  going  to  develoi)  adults  who  show 
the  effect  of  starvation  as  some  of  the  adults  in  Germany  do  to-day 
as  the  result  of  starvation  during  the  war  period.  The  budgets 
should,  of  course,  include  sugai-s,  cheese,  eggs,  meat,  and  fish,  and 
also  baking  powder  and  salt  and  things  that  flavor  the  food,  which, 
after  all,  are  rather  important  in  a  palatable  diet.  Then  they 
should  include  cod-liver  oil  for  every  child  in  the  family  up  to  the 
age  of  adolescence. 

In  one  agency,  a  private  family  welfare  organization,  they  had, 
up  to  a  year  ago,  a  minimum  budget  for  a  family  of  father,  mother, 
and  three  children  under  13  which  amounted  to  $21.15  a  week.  The 
budget  covered  rent,  fuel,  light,  food,  clothing,  household  upkeep, 
education,  and  recreation.  Presumably  you  can  not  cut  a  minimum, 
but  that  agency  has  been  obliged  to  cut  $5  off  this  estimated  budget. 
Fuel  and  light  is  cut  from  $2.20  to  $1.75 ;  household  upkeep  is  cut 
from  75  cents  to  25  cents;  no  clothing  is  allowed  and  there  is  no 
provision  for  the  daily  newspaper  or  for  any  opportunity  for 
recreation. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  are  referring  to  the  budget  of  some 
family  agency? 

Miss  Rich.  Yes,  sir ;  one  family  agency  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  suggesting  that  that  budget  is  given 
generally  for  relief? 

Miss  Rich.  That  is  a  high  budget  at  the  present  time,  $15.40.  I 
have  chosen  it  because  it  is  very  much  better  than  most  of  the  com- 
munities are  doing.     Is  that  clear,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Much  of  the  testimony  here  has  indicated 
that  in  most  of  the  communities  no  such  standard  as  this  exists;  that 
most  of  the  communities  have  been  forced  through  lack  of  resources 
to  provide  for  the  most  part  only  a  food  order. 

Miss  Rich.  I  was  coming  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  point  that 
I  would  like  to  make  in  connection  with  what  I  have  just  said  is  that 
this  is  a  paper  budget;  that  actually  even  in  that  agency,  which  I 
think  is  carrying  forward  in  an  effort  to  meet  more  than  the  mini- 
mum, they  are  not  able  to  pay  the  rent,  for  instance,  except  in  a  few 
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unusual  instances;  they  are  not  able  actually  to  provide  the  amount 
which  is  on  their  paper  estimated  budget. 

In  most  places  the  relief  that  is  given  covers  only  the  minimum 
food — and  by  "  minimum  "  I  think  we  ought  to  realize  what  "  mini- 
mum "  means.  It  may  be  6  or  7  cents  a  day  per  person.  The  food 
is  given  out  either  from  a  commissary  in  packages,  or  in  restricted 
orders  because  of  the  limitation  in  the  amount  of  money  that  is 
available  for  the  family.  The  result  is  a  very  monotonous  diet, 
with  all  the  effects  of  monotony  on  health — particularly  loss  of 
appetite  because  you  get  so  tired  of  specific  articles  of  food  that 
you  do  not  want  to  eat  anything  at  all.  In  one  small  community 
they  thought  a  commissary  was  one  way  of  saving  money — and  that 
commissary  I  am  glad  to  say  has  gone  out  of  existence.  I  went  into 
this  commissary  when  it  was  first  started.  I  found  that  the  en- 
thusiastic sponsors  of  the  commissary  had  been  offered  a  bargain 
in  pancake  flour,  so  that  the  place  was  filled  high  with  packages  of 
pancake  flour  which  was  being  handed  out  as  part  of  the  staple  diet 
for  the  families  applying  for  help.  They  were  giving  out  allow- 
ances only  once  a  week,  to  be  carried  away  in  baskets.  For  one 
family,  which  was  supposed  to  eat  two  loaves  of  bread  a  day,  the 
women  would  come  in  for  the  week's  order,  and  would  carry  away 
14  loaves  of  bread,  to  last  until  next  week. 

In  many  States,  as  I  think  you  already  know,  they  are  urging  the 
use  of  kerosene  lamps  instead  of  electricity,  because  it  is  cheaper. 
In  one  particular  situation  of  which  I  know,  the  investigator  of  the 
Home  Relief  Bureau  of  the  city  was  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  the 
family  had  given  one  name  and  that  when  their  electric  light  bill 
was  shown  to  the  investigator,  another  name  was  given.  The 
family  was  extremely  embarrassed.  Finally  the  man  said  that  they 
had  run  up  such  a  high  bill  at  their  last  place  that  the  electrictiy 
had  been  cut  off,  and  they  had  left;  when  they  moved  and  had  paid 
their  deposit  to  get  the  current  turned  on,  they  had  therefore  given 
an  assumed  name. 

Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  we  would  be  safe  in  generalizing 
that  rent  is  paid  only  when  eviction  is  threatened,  except  in  one  or 
two  isolated  instances  where  the  relief  agency  has  agreed  to  pay, 
and  then  it  is  only  part  of  the  rent.  The  reasoning  seems  to  be  that 
the  landlord  can  carry  the  family.  There  seems  to  be  little  if  any 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  family  not  only  lives  in  constant 
fear  of  eviction,  but  in  constant  fear  of  seeing  the  landlord,  or  of 
meeting  him  on  the  stairs  or  on  the  street.  If  the  client  moves,  it 
is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  paying  that  back  rent.  If  the  landlord  evicts 
because  he  feels  he  can  not  carry  the  client  any  longer,  we  have  then 
the  question  whether  the  person,  who  is  in  need  of  relief  is  going 
to  feel  any  future  responsibility  to  pay  the  accumulated  back  rent. 
We  wonder  whether  he  or  she  will  develop  the  feeling  that  that  is 
the  way  you  get  out  of  your  obligations;  you  move,  you  go  some- 
where else,  you  get  away  from  the  old  neighborhood,  and  then  you 
run  up  some  more  bills  and  move  again,  and  so  on. 

One  man  who  had  been  getting  relief — he  was  a  man  who  had  for- 
merly been  able  to  support  himself  and  his  family  rather  more  than 
adequately — had  a  wife  and  three  children.  They  had  had  to  apply 
for  relief  when  their  resources  were  at  an  end  and  for  several  months 
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were  carried  by  an  agency.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  man  got  a 
job  at  a  good  deal  less  than  he  had  ever  worked  for  before— it  was 
only  $15  a  week— and  at  the  end  of  the  week  he  came  up  to  see  the 
worker  at  the  agency.    He  was  perfectly  desperate.    He  said : 

What  am  I  ?roing  to  do?  The  minute  I  got  a  job  the  landlord  was  after  me 
for  the  rent,  and  the  grocer  was  after  me  for  his  bill  before  I  came  to  you  for 
help.  What  can  I  turn  to  and  what  will  I  be  able  to  do?  It  would  be  better 
for  me  if  I  were  not  at  work.  If  I  can  not  make  use  of  this  $15  a  week  what  is 
my  family  going  to  live  on? 

I  think  we  do  not  sufficiently  understand  the  desperation  that  a 
man  may  feel,  and  that  he  may  not  attempt  to  get  a  job  at  all  if  the 
money  earned  on  his  new  job  is  to  be  used  up  by  accumulated  debts. 

We  made  a  study  of  the  practices  of  different  agencies  as  to  paying 
rent.  One  city  wrote  that  they  felt  responsibility  for  paymg  the 
rent  when  necessary : 

We  find  that  the  nervous  tension  produced  by  the  fear  of  eviction  is  extreme 
and  has  disastrous  results.  Now,  it  is  not  only  the  adults  who  suffer.  Une 
little  boy,  when  the  dispossess  notice  was  brought  in,  and  his  mother,  ratner 
trembling,  was  explaining  what  had  to  he  done,  looked  up  in  bewilderment  and 
said,  "Mother,  is  not  this  house  ours?"    That  is  the  feeling  that  they  have. 

I  think  I  can  not  overemphasize  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time, 
not  only  is  this  meagerness  affecting  people  directly,  but  the  uncer- 
tainty and  the  tension  in  some  of  these  families  that  has  resulted 
from  this  sudden  change  from  freedom  and  freedom  of  choice  to  an 
absolute  dependence,  m  some  places  seems  almost  like  a  kind  of 

slavery. 

We  have  this  sort  of  thing:  A  man  who  was  a  worker  on  raw 
furs  has  been  unemployed  now  for  over  two  years.  His  wife  does 
not  believe  that  her  husband  is  unable  to  find  any  work  and  is 
greatlv  upset  over  having  to  take  assistance  from  the  agency  and  is 
continually  scolding  and  nagging  him.  The  man  is  complaining 
of  feeling  ill  and  has  been  sent  to  the  dispensary.  His  condition, 
the  doctor  says,  is  due  to  the  continuous  strain  of  his  economic 

situation.  .,.,..  i?      -t        u 

We  have  to-day  harshness  and  irritability  in  many  families  where 
it  never  existed  before.  Children,  no  matter  how  young  they  may 
be  can  not  help  but  be  affected  when  the  mother  and  father  are 
worried  and  harassed.  One  mother  says,  "  I  can  no  longer  laugh 
at  the  funny  things  the  children  do."  ^      -i.     .,^  .      -^     ^' 

Adolescents  can  neither  understand  nor  justify  their  situation. 
The  children  have  to  give  up  certain  social  activities  because  they 
have  not  the  right  kind  of  clothes.  This  does  not  mean,  simply,  that 
they  had  foolish  or  silly  standards  about  clothes.  They  have  only 
the  standards  which  they  had  the  right  to  have  during  the  years 
when  they  had  money  enough  to  make  their  own  purchases. 

Young  children— children  in  the  14^  15,  16  to  20-year-old  group— 
who  do  have  work,  often  are  supporting  an  entire  family.  I  recall 
one  little  girl  who  was  working  half-time,  after  school,  and  was 
the  only  member  of  the  family  who  was  earning  anything.  The 
family  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  $8  per  week  that  this  child 

is  bringing  in.  .        .  •    ^   j         u  j 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  situation  you  ]ust  described 

contributes  to  some  extent  to  the  transient  problem,  in  that  the 


young  children  feel  the  burden  too  great  and  finally  give  up  and 
leave  home? 

Miss  Rich.  I  think  it  does.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  much 
it  does  contribute.  However,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
but  that  there  are  many  youngster  who  are  drifting  from  community 
to  community  who  have  left  home  because  they  felt  they  were  leav- 
ing one  less  mouth  to  feed,  or  in  the  hope  of  getting  work  and  send- 
ing money  back. 

We  have  many  unattached  men  on  the  road  at  the  present  time 
because  in  most  communities  not  only  work  relief  but  direct  relief 
are  open  only  to  men  with  families.  We  find  men  starting  out  on 
the  road  driiting  rather  aimlessly  because  they  quickly  learn  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  work,  and  they  have  to  move  on  or  be  pushed 
on.  They  can  stay  a  night  or  two  in  a  mimicipal  lodging  house  or 
police  station,  but  after  that  they  must  be  on  the  move.  They  are 
simply  going  around  in  circles. 

One  group  of  men  who  had  been  self-supporting  workers  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  who  were  men  who  were  needed  without  question  by 
industry  in  that  community,  when  industry  was  running,  were  no 
longer  able  to  find  work.  They  had  lost  their  jobs  when  the  industry 
haa  closed.  The  industry  had  laid  off  the  single  men  first,  ranging 
from  20  to  35  years  of  age,  in  preference  to  the  family  men. 

This  group  of  men  could  get  nothing  to  do,  and  could  get  no 
relief  in  this  community,  though  it  is  a  fairly  generous  community. 
So  they  finally  went  to  the  relief  agency  and  said,  "  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  us?  "    They  went  in  a  body. 

Here  we  are.  We  have  lived  here  and  worked  here  for  the  most  part  for 
many  years.  We  have  what  you  call  a  settlement  here.  We  agree  that  the 
family  men  and  men  with  little  children  should  be  given  the  first  chance,  but 
what  about  us?  Do  you  want  us  to  go  on  the  road?  What  do  you  want  us 
to  do? 

We  have  watched  that  problem  grow  and  change  and  vary  in  size 
for  the  last  14  or  15  years.  Now,  however,  not  only  do  we  get  the 
person  who  prefers  to  drift  and  who  perhaps  may  have  been  a  casual 
laborer,  but  we  get  the  class  of  men,  like  those  Pennsylvania  men 
might  have  been,  forced  to  drift  because  of  conditions  at  home. 

Senator  Costioan.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  people  are  under 
pressure  to  escape  their  family  obligations? 

Miss  Rich.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  say  that,  because 
I  have  felt  that  a  great  many  of  the  married  men  would  prefer  to 
stay  with  their  families. 

Senator  Costigan.  I  refer  to  economic  pressure. 

Miss  Rich.  Yes. 

Senator  Costigan.  Of  course,  many  do  not  yield  to  it,  but  there 
is 

Miss  Rich.  There  is  a  desire,  undoubtedly,  to  escape. 

Senator  Costigan.  There  is  an  impulse  in  that  direction? 

Miss  Rich.  Yes. 

I  should  like  to  contrast  our  generosity  with  what  is  being  done 
in  Germany.  I  spent  some  time  there  last  summer  and  I  should 
like  to  speak,  for  just  a  moment,  of  what  they  are  doing  in  Cologne. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  would  be  very  interested  in  that. 

Senator  Costigan.  Did  you  find  the  same  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment in  Cologne? 
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Miss  Rich.  They  have  a  population  of  something  under  750,000. 
42,000  families  are  receiving  relief;  5,000  out  of  that  42,000  are 
also  on  unemployment  insurance  and  are  thus  getting  supnlemental 
relief,  but  l)ecause  of  illness  or  large  families,  because  they  have 
had  to  cut  the  insurance  benefits  repeatedly,  they  are  not  getting 
the  adequate  incomes  they  were  previously  getting.  Except  for  that 
5,000,  the  42,000  do  not  include  persons  on  unemployment  insurance 

benefits. 

They  give  relief  in  cash.  I  asked  the  superintendent  of  the  city 
department  of  public  welfare,  *'  How  can  you  do  that  ?''  He  looked 
at  me  in  amazement  and  said: 

We  consi<ler  it  the  more  economical  way  to  do  it.  The  p<^ople  have  1hh*ii 
used  to  buying  their  own  food  and  planning  their  own  bud^'ets  and  expendi- 
tures They  can  do  for  themselves  better  tlian  we  can  do  it  for  them  and  not 
only  that,  l>ut,  after  all,  they  do  have  individual  preferences.  Some  like  one 
thing  better  and  some  would  willingly  go  without  one  thing  to  get  something 
else.  We  tell  them  what  they  can  have  in  the  way  of  an  allowance  based  on 
our  total  budget. 

The  allowance,  I  might  add,  covers  not  just  food  and  a  minimum 
of  fuel  and  light,  but  covers  clothing  and  rent  and  incidentals  to 
household  upkeep.  It  is  a  complete  budget,  in  other  words,  not 
just  a  minimum  subsistence  budget.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are 
living  in  luxury  by  any  manner  of  means.  They  have  had  to  scrape 
it  down  to  the  least  essentials,  but  there  is  provision  for  all  the  items 
which  go  into  an  ordinary  household  budget. 

In  addition  to  that,  a  family  in  which  there  is  illness  or  a  family 
which  has  had  a  somewhat  higher  standard  of  living,  so  that  their 
rent,  for  instance,  might  be  more  expensive,  is  given  a  special  allow- 
ance so  that  you  get,  instead  of  a  absolutely  minimum  flat  budget 
for  everyone,  a  certain  degree  of  flexibility. 

Doctor  Kraus,  the  head  of  the  relief  department,  said  to  me : 

You  see,  these  people  are  the  backone  of  ourt  country.  These  people  are 
those  on  whom  we  must  depend  for  our  production  for  our  industHal  develop- 
ment in  the  immediate  future.  We  can  not  afford  to  let  them  lose  their 
courage. 

If  I  had  the  time,  I  would  give  you  the  details  of  some  of  their 
work-relief  projects  which  are  extremely  interesting  from  our  own 
point  of  view,  particularly  the  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  which 
their  public  welfare  departments  has  shown  in  planning  of  specific 
work  projects  to  meet  the  need  of  the  variety  of  people  who  are 
coming  to  them  for  relief .  .,     ,    .  i-  ^ 

Every  person  who  is  unemployed  registers  with  their  work  relief 
bureau.  Every  effort  is  made* to  get  some  kind  of  employment 
which  will  be  within  his  or  her  capacity,  for  this  includes  young 
boys  and  girls  as  well  as  older  men  and  women. 

One  particular  thing  which  was  in  process  when  I  was  there 
was  the  building  of  houses.  A  group  of  unemployed  men  have 
been  given  the  opportunity  of  working  under  an  experienced  archi- 
tect in  building  a  group  of  houses.  They  are  paid  a  very  low 
wage  for  it,  but  after  those  houses  are  built,  the  men  are  goin^  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  buy  them  on  a  long  time  payment  basis— 
a  30-year  basis— to  live  in  themselves.  So,  they  are  not  only  giving 
the  men  work,  but  giving  the  men  something  to  look  forward  to 
in  the  way  of  a  more  livable  home. 


In  Germany  something  that  touches  particularly  on  our  transient- 
youth  problem  in  this  country  is  that  they  have  worked  out  plans 
for  what  they  call  voluntary-work  projects.  They  do  not  put 
youngsters  in  camps  where  they  will  go  through  all  the  agony  of 
adjustment^  to  congregated  living,  but  they  put  them  on  farms,  or 
sometimes  with  institutions  or  industries,  where  they  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  work,  and,  while  they  are  working,  are  also  trained 
so  they  will  have  .something  in  the  way  of  a  vocation  for  the  future. 

The  youngsters  are  from  16  to  25  years  of  age.  They  are  grouped 
according  to  their  ages  and  are  given  only  maintenance  during  the 
period  that  they  are  on  the  voluntary-work  project.  They  are,  how- 
ever, also  told — and  I  think  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  is  laid  on 
this — that  they  are  serving  the  state  by  what  they  are  doing. 

Of  course,  they  have  there  what  we  have  not  yet — many,  many 
youngsters  who  have  finished  their  schooling  and  have  never  been 
able  to  get  a  job.  Another  point  that  was  emphasized  in  everything 
that  Doctor  Kraus,  the  head  of  the  department,  said  to  me,  is  the 
awareness  on  the  part  of  public  officials  and  the  community  as  a 
whole,  that  you  niust,  through  every  possible  means,  preserve  and 
maintain  the  capacity  of  these  people  to  live  productive  lives;  that 
no  community  can  survive  if  the  majority  of  its  citizens  are  not 
living,  or  are  incapable  of  living,  productive  lives — lives  which  not 
only  earn  an  income  for  themselves  but  a  surplus  to  go  into  the 
common  welfare. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  vou  say  as  to  the  contrast,  if  any, 
in  the  morale  of  these  people  m  Cologne  as  compared  with  the 
morale  of  people  in  the  United  States  who  are  in  a  similar  situation  ? 

Miss  Rich.  Of  course,  it  is  hard  to  be  sure  that  I  am  peaking 
absolutely  objectively,  but  I  went  to  the  district  offices  there  in 
Cologne,  and  I  saw  people  coming  in  for  their  cash  allowance — 
which  is  given  once  every  two  weeks — and  I  got  this  feeling:  That 
here  were  not  groups  of  people  who  were  being  thought  of  as  trying 
to  defraud  the  Government  or  who  hung  their  heads — I  do  not  know 
of  any  other  way  to  express  it — but  there  was  a  certain  dignity.  Not 
that  they  were  anxious  to  keep  on  getting  relief,  because  again  and 
again  you  learn  how  glad  they  were  to  be  able  to  get  an  opportunity 
to  work  and  were  eager  to  take  advantage  of  it,  but  somehow  they 
did  not  feel  degraded.     People  did  not  think  less  of  them. 

In  Germany  they  are  working  from  very,  very  many  different 
angles,  including  the  work  relief  and  training  projects.  In  addition 
they  have  worked  out  plans  for  recreation,  so  that  people  can  get  out 
of  their  homes  and  do  not  have  to  sit  there  looking  at  the  bare  walls 
and  at  one  another  until  they  are  strained  to  the  point  of  excessive 
irritation.  I  think  they  are  oetter  organized,  for  the  most  part,  than 
most  of  the  places  I  have  seen  here  to  save  people  from  having  to 
wait  a  long  time  in  long  lines.  They  have  no  commissaries  or  bread 
lines  or  soup  kitchens.  Relief  is  handled  by  these  cash  payments 
ov^er  the  counter,  and  yet  extreme  care  is  used  in  checking  up  as  to 
eligibility  and  need,  with  careful  check  to  see  that  they  are  not  giv- 
ing too  little  or  too  much.  This  organization,  of  course,  has  im- 
perfections, but  on  the  whole  I  thought  I  discovered  much  less 
feeling  of  utter  despair  than  in  this  country.  However,  that  is  an 
impression,  and  I  do  not  want  to  place  too  much  weight  on  it. 
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Recently  the  United  Charities  of  St.  Paul,  which  is  carrying  a 
very  large  part  of  the  relief  burden  there,  sent  out  a  questionnaire 
to  200  families  who  were  receiving  help.  The  questionnaire  covered 
such  questions  as  the  age  and  number  of  children;  whether  or  not 
they  owned  their  own  home,  wheter  they  owned  their  own  furniture, 
their  trade  and  occupation,  how  long  they  had  been  out  of  work, 
their  feeling  when  they  first  had  to  ask  for  relief,  what  they  felt  the 
eiFect  of  unemployment  was  upon  themselves  and  family  as  to  worry, 
despair,  etc.,  whether  the  familv  life  seemed  to  have  been  affected, 
what  tJiey  thought  when  they  had  to  apply  for  aid  from  a  relief 
organization  for  the  first  time,  whether  they  would  be  happy  if 
they  had  to  continue  receiving  financial  assistance  without  a  job, 
w  hether  they  favored  working  for  their  relief,  whether  they  thought 
the  services  the  United  Charities  workers  had  tried  to  render  were 
helpful,  whether  they  believed  individual  plans  for  each  family  to 
be  better  than  mass  distribution  of  relief  and,  if  not,  why,  what 
plans  they  have  made  to  help  themselves  this  winter — and  I  think 
that  question  is  very  significant — and  whether  they  find  it  easy  or 
hard  to  work  out  such  plans. 

Another  question  was  "  What  are  you  and  your  family  doing  to 
keep  from  growing  more  discouraged,  what  recreation  do  you  have, 
what  more  could  this  city  provide  that  would  be  wanted  and  ap- 
preciated by  unemployed  families?  " 

The  final  question  was:  Please  feel  free  to  state  anything  you  desire  about 
unemployment  and  its  effects  on  you  and  your  family. 

That  was  sent  out  to  200  unemployed  family  men.  They  were 
asked  not  to  sign  their  names.  Tne  society  wanted  criticism  and 
it  got  criticism.  It  received  numerous  letters.  These  are  a  very 
small  selection  out  of  the  answers  which  were  given,  just  a  few 
and  I  should  like  to  read,  with  your  permission,  some  excerpts  from 
tliese. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Miss  Rich. 

Miss  Rich.  I  want  to  read  all  of  one  letter. 

In  January,  1930,  after  13  years  with  at  least  one  pay  day  in  a  month,  I 
found  myself  out  of  a  job.  My  worries  were  not  great  for  I  had  a  little  money 
which  I  thought  would  tide  me  over  very  easily  until  I  could  return  to  my  Job 
or  find  something  else  to  do.  Let  me  state  right  now  that  I  didn't  think  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  another  job,  for  I  always  thought  that  anyone  out  of 
work  was  just  a  little  shiftless. 

I  am  not  sure  but  that  he  represents  the  common  public  opinion 
at  this  present  time,  which  may  account  for  our  lack  of  real  gen- 
erosity— when  you  are  out  of  work,  you  are  shiftless. 

Nevertheless,  we  returned  our  furniture  which  was  almost  paid  for,  to  the 
furniture  company  with  the  understanding  that  we  could  have  it  back  when  I 
returned  to  work,  and  took  quarters  in  a  couple  of  furnished  rooms  which  was 
a  great  deal  cheaper. 

In  other  words,  they  did  everything  they  could  for  themselves  to 
reduce  their  own  expenditures,  with  a  great  deal  of  foresight  and 
wisdom. 

But  as  time  rolled  on  I  found  that  it  was  not  as  easy  to  get  work  as  I  thought, 
and  when  my  money  was  gone,  worry  came,  and  I  grew  more  discouraged. 
Unemployment  has  never  caused  trouble  between  my  wife  and  me  because  we 
have  always  been  able  to  keep  together,  and  as  for  the  little  one  she  is  not  yet 
old  enough  to  realize  all  of  those  things. 


Then  imagine  my  feeling  when  I  awoke  to  the  fact  that  I  had  to  secure 
help  from  somewhere  to  keep  my  wife  and  child  from  sleeping  in  the  streets. 
I  laid  awake  nights  thinking  that  I  would  go  the  next  morning  and  just  what 
I  would  stay,  but  when  daylight  came  courage  seemed  to  fade.  I  thought  of 
stealing,  and  to  this  day  I  still  think  it  takes  more  nerve  to  ask  far  cliarity. 
But,  then,  I  had  to  think  of  the  disgrace  that  I  would  heap  upon  my  family 
should  I  get  caught.  But,  so  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding,  let  me  say  I 
am  not  a  thief  nor  have  I  ever  stolen  anything  in  my  life. 

When  I  look  back  over  my  life  I  see  many  happy  moments.  But  the  happiest 
moment  will  be  when  I  can  notify  the  charities  that  I  no  longer  require  their 
assistance. 

I  have  been  asked  several  times  if  I  am  in  favor  of  working  for  relief  which 
is  a  difiScuit  question  to  answer.  But  I  will  say  in  some  cases,  yes ;  and  most 
cases,  no.  In  some  cases  I  imagine  we  have  a  class  of  people  who  would  never 
work  or  look  for  work.  But  to  me  there  is  nothing  so  humiliating  as  to  stand 
out  in  front  of  the  public  and  work  when  you  know  that  they  know  what  you 
are  doing.  Then  again  it  reminds  me  of  the  days  that  I  have  read  of  in 
history  when  we  had  the  slaves.  Every  relief  client  that  is  out  working  is 
taking  a  job  away  from  some  person  who  will  eventually  have  to  seek  aid 
himself. 

In  ray  contact  with  tlie  United  Charities  I  have  had  the  occasion  to  deal 
with  three  different  ladies,  and  each  one  of  them  treated  me  very  kindly,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  help  I  received  from  them  I  don't  know  what  I  would  have 
done.  In  addition  to  their  financial  aid  their  kindness  and  willingness  to  help 
me  have  been  of  the  most  value.  I  am  looking  for  work  as  much  as  possible, 
but  it  is  rather  hard  to  get  around  without  car  fare,  and  I  have  placed  my 
application  wherever  they  would  accept  it. 

I  have  made  no  plans  for  this  coming  winter  for  I  know  of  nothing  to  plan. 

I  most  surely  believe  in  the  individual  plan  for  each  family  rather  than 
mass  distribution  for  I  think  that  each  case  needs  special  attention. 

We  have  no  recreation  except  a  game  of  cards  with  the  neighbors  or  a  ride 
once  in  awhile  with  some  thoughtful  friend. 

Now  those  last  three  answers,  which  are  given  in  this  pamphlet, 
are  repeated  with  variations  in  almost  every  one  of  the  letters.  You 
get,  over  and  over  again,  the  feeling,  what  is  thei^e  to  plan  with  ? — 
the  hopelessness  of  no  future.  It  is  like  a  blank  wall.  It  is  ex- 
pressed differently  in  the  different  letters,  but  it  is  said  in  practically 
all  of  the  letters. 

I  want  to  pick  out  a  few  paragraphs  here  and  there.  This  man 
who  has  gone  back  to  work  says : 

No  two  families  have  exactly  the  same  conditions  to  meet  but  many  seem  to 
have  been,  as  myself,  reduced  to  primitive  needs  and  have  become  either  de- 
based and  discouraged,  or  lawless,  immoral,  and  criminal. 

Worry  and  grief,  hunger  and  despair  have  been  ours  to  the  extent  that 
happiness  could  be  no  part  of  each  day.  A  man  with  a  completely  deflated 
ego  is  less  a  man.    His  family  is  less  a  unit,  less  respectful,  and  more  critical. 

With  loathing  and  shame  I  made  a  reluctant  plea  for  help  when  I  was  to  be 
evicted  from  the  house  I'd  lived  in  for  years. 

I  want  to  add  that  these  letters  have  not  been  edited,  and  there 
was  no  effort,  in  selecting  them,  to  select  those  which  showed  a  par- 
ticular picture. 

Another  man  said: 

I  would  stress  the  individual  plan  100  per  cent,  as  no  two  families  are 
exactly  up  against  the  same  preposition.  To  my  idea  this  special  plan  can 
really  be  the  only  successful  one,  especially  where  the  relief  is  extended  any 
length  of  time.    The  privacy  alone  speaks  for  itself. 

Writing  on  the  work  relief  plan,  he  says : 

In  my  opinion  I  believe  the  majority  of  men  would  be  pleased  to  do  work 
of  any  kind  in  payment  for  relief.  It  seems  to  me  they  would  feel  better  satis- 
fled  if  they  could  earn  the  food  they  get  and,  besides,  loafing  hurts  a  man's 
morale.     If  some  system  could  be  devised  to  keep  the  idle  busy,  I  am  sure 
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there  would  be  U'Sm  discontent.  To  return  to  work  would  brinj:  happiness,  and 
that  in  turn  will  bring  back  ctuitideuce.  Our  country  needs  that  now  more  than 
imything. 

This  is  how  one  man  felt  when  he  became  an  applicant  for  relief: 

When  a  man  is  fa<ed  with  the  condition  as  outlined  In  your  fourth  question 
there  are  two  courses  open  to  him.  We  naturally  assume  that  the  man  is  de- 
voted to  his  family,  has  exhausted  his  cre<lit.  ha.s  made  every  iH>8«lble  effort 
to  seizure  employment,  and  has  Anally  c<mie  to  the  stage  where  he  faces  disr 
possession  action  and  starvation  for  his  loved  ones. 

Of  course  we  ourselves  should  raise  the  question  as  to  whether 
we  should  wait  until  a  man's  efficiency  is  practically  beaten  out  of 
him  before  he  is  ^iven  a  chance  to  build  up  his  life  afresh.  He 
continues : 

One  alternative  is  a  life  of  crime.  Another  is  application  to  a  charitable 
organization.  Both  these  alternatives  i*e<  eived  thorough  consideration  from  me. 
Had  I  no  dependents  I  frankly  think  I  would  have  chosen  crime,  as  there  would 
be  a  gambler's  chance  of  getting  by  until  things  picked  up.  On  the  other  hand, 
could  I  afford  to  bring  everlasting  disgrace  on  the  lives  of  thi*et»  growing 
daughters  by  risking  the  penitentiary  to  alleviate  a  condition  wlii<h  I  i-egarded 
as  only  temporary? 

I  think  that  answers  the  question  that  Senator  Costigjan  raised  as 
to  the  desire  to  escape  the  burdens  imposed  by  unemployment. 
Another  man  writes: 

We  haven't  suffered.  Well,  no:  we've  had  food  and  a  place  to  sleep.  But 
if  I  could  only  put  down  on  paper  my  thoughts  and  feelings  at  times  I  could 
describe  other  evil  effects  of  unemployment.  It's  like  the  last  great  war. 
Ask  any  man  who  has  seen  service.  "It  was  a  great  experience,  but  I  wouldn't 
want  to  go  through  it  agahi,"  he  will  say. 

A  young  husband,  the  father  of  a  new  baby,  writes : 

Now  that  we  have  a  baby  I've  just  got  to  get  some  money  together  and  soon. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  generosity  of  friends  and  relatives  our  baby  would 
have  but  little  to  wear.  l»eople  who  are  Just  as  hard  up  as  we  are  have 
given  a  bed,  blankets,  socks,  shirts,  everything  a  baby  needs,  and  it  makes 
me  feel  disguste«l  to  think  my  friends  have  done  more  for  our  baby  than  I 
have. 

Now  that  the  baby  is  here  we  have  something  to  take  our  minds  off  our 
worry  and  poverty.  I've  been  going  to  the  hospital  twice  a  day,  walking  out 
and  back  even  though  my  feet  are  about  to  come  through  my  shoes.  I've 
forgotten  the  depression  for  the  time  l)eing  and  I'm  going  to  be  so  busy  from 
now  on  I  won't  have  time  to  think  of  my  troubles. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  depression  is  the  lack  of  recreation.  Wherever 
we  go  we  have  to  walk.  Not  that  that's  harmful,  but  It's  hard  on  shoes  and 
a  person  has  to  be  very  careful  of  shoes  when  you  don't  know  when  you'll  get 
another  pair.  Our  only  recreation  is  card  playing — 5<K)  being  a  great  favorite, 
and  if  the  depression  has  done  nothing  el.se  it  developed  some  goo<l  card 
players. 

He  is  still  able,  you  see,  to  put  in  a  light  touch ! 

We  also  get  quite  a  bit  of  pleasure  talking  of  the  money  we  have  had,  the 
Jobs  we've  had,  and  what  we'll  do  if  we  were  to  come  into  possession  of  a 
great  sum  of  money. 

Another  man  writes,  I  think,  with  a  great  deal  of  bitterness: 

My  wife  has  been  very  unhappy.  For  one  reason,  we  never  have  a  car 
token  to  get  out  on.  We  still  hjive  a  few  friends  and  relatives  we  could  visit 
If  we  were  not  handicapped  In  this  resr^ect. 

The  children  are  as  much  as  15  pounds  underweight  and  they  always  seem 
to  be  angry  and  cross  since  going  on  this  Paul  I^unyan  diet.  The  eatables  in 
your  No.  1  order  are  enough  to  last  about  one  week.  The  other  four  weeks 
they  live  on  prunes,  beans,  and  .salt  pork,  potatoes,  bread,  and  oleomargarine. 


When  he  describes  how  he  felt  when  he  first  went  to  get  relief,  he 
says: 

In  the  first  place  I  did  not  care  to  have  anyone  but  myself  and  family 
know  about  It.  Another  thing,  I  expected  to  be  given  an  option  of  what  to 
eat  and  what  to  feed  my  family  on. 

Another  man  says: 

Unemployment  has  had  an  effect  on  my  life  and  the  life  of  the  family  that 
is  really  hard  to  put  Into  words.  We  have  never  actually  despaired  but  our 
life  has  not  been  as  happy  and  as  free  from  care  and  worry  as  it  was  while 
I  was  steadily  employed.  I  don't  believe  that  the  life  of  the  children  has  been 
to  any  great  extent  as  yet  changed,  although  they  are  not  being  kept  as 
well  dressed,  some  of  them  as  we  would  like.  We  have  managed  to  keep  them 
all  In  school,  except  the  oldest  boy,  who  has  graduated  from  high  school 
and  had  not  yet  undertaken  to  get  any  further  education,  lliey  get  very  few 
opportunities  to  take  in  any  amusements  for  which  they  would  be  required 
to  pay. 

In  writing  how  he  felt  when  applying  for  relief,  one  man  writes: 

Applying  for  charity  was  too  humiliating  for  words  to  express.  A  iierson 
who  has  always  made  his  own  way  through  own  efforts  and  capable  of  earning 
$3,000  per  year  asking  for  charity ! 

He  further  writes: 

Individual  plans  every  time.     Mass  distribution  will  not  work  here. 

With  reference  to  recreation  he  says : 

By  reading  and  attending  church  functions  we  manage  to  keep  up  the  fight. 
Not  much  in  way  of  recreation  aside  from  this,  but  we  feel  that  under  present 
conditions  nothing  should  be  spent  for  anything  of  a  frivolous  nature. 

He  suggests  that — 

If  the  city  could  Induce  entertainers  to  give  their  services  for  a  few  bright. 
Interesting  pul)lic  shows  for  those  out  of  work  during  this  winter,  especially 
children,  it  would  help  them  to  forget  their  troubles,  but  of  course,  relief  must 
come  first. 

Again  and  again  we  get  this  note,  of  which  I  spoke  before: 

We  have  no  plans  other  than  the  one  which  is  all  important,  to  keep  up 
our  courage  and  to  not  let  our  worries  reach  a  point  where  we  become  grouchy 
and  mean  to  our  children. 

We  have  made  no  plans  for  the  coming  winter.  We  find  It  very  hard  to  plan 
anything  as  we  don't  know  what  to  expect. 

We  have  no  recreation  at  all.  We  wish  we  did  as  it  would  help  take  our 
minds  off  ourselves. 

I  think  it  would  be  nice  to  have  unemployed  men's  clubs — nothing  expensive 
but  where  we  could  get  together  and  talk  things  over  with  someone  different 
and  play  cards  with  the  women  folks.  It  would  be  something  different  and 
help  iMiss  the  long  winter  months  when  we  will  be  without  a  Job. 

One  man  writes  on  the  question  of  individual  plans : 

My  belief  Is  that  an  Individual  plan  Is  best  where  it  possibly  can  be  used 
We  all  have  different  tastes  and  modes  of  living.  From  a  social  standpoint  it 
Is  imi>ortant  to  keep  courage  as  high  as  possible  and  by  using  a  mass  plan  you 
are  taking  away  part  of  the  foundation  of  courage— a  big  part— namely  Inde- 
pendence and  responsibility.  When  standards  and  modes  of  living  are' taken 
away  and  they  are  dear  to  all  of  us,  there  will  be  a  mental  unbalance  and  a 
wrong  strength  given  to  emotion. 

I  want  to  reemphasize  the  fact  that  those  are  the  men  themselves 
speaking  and  that  there  was  no  effort  to  edit  the  letters,  or  put  in 
letters  which  the  workers  themselves  would  like  to  see. 
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I  have  here  a  very  brief  article  which  will  be  published  shortly  on 
some  ideals  to  guide  practical  administration  of  unemployment 
relief.    May  I  read  just  a  few  words  from  that? 

Senator  Costigan.  Who  is  the  author  ? 

Miss  EicH.  Leroy  A.  Ramsdell,  who  is  executive  secretary  of  the 
community  chest  in  Hartford,  Conn.  He  speaks  of  the  number  of 
people  who  are  dependent  upon  philanthropic  or  tax  funds  for  their 
existence,  and  then  continues. 

Three-fourths  of  these  are  of  a  type  quite  different  from  that  which  is  ordi- 
narily associated  with  a  condition  of  dependency.  A  few  short  years  ago  they 
were  honest,  industrious,  ambitious,  and  substantial  citizens.  To-day  they 
escape  starvation  only  at  the  price  of  some  part  of  their  self-respect  and  con- 
fidence. Yesterday  they  gave  the  best  they  had  to  the  making  of  a  prosperous 
society;  to-day  that  society  not  infrequently  offers  them  famine  rations  and 
ramshackle  tenements  as  rewards  for  their  years  of  conscientious  labor.  These 
are  the  men  and  women  of  whom  we  must  be  thinking  when  we  speak  of  unem- 
ployment relief,  these  with  their  dependent  old  folks  and  their  children  and 
babies — your  neighbors  and  mine. 

Then  he  refers  to  three  ideals  to  guide  the  practical  administration 
of  relief  for  these  people.    The  first  he  gives  is  health. 

It  takes  an  uncommonly  strong  constitution  to  b^ar  up  under  almost  daily 
calls  from  the  landlord  for  rent  when  there  is  nothing  with  which  to  pay  it. 
A  relief  policy  which  makes  inadequate  allowance  for  rent  condemns  its 
victims  to  just  this  kind  of  persecution  with  an  increase  in  the  incidence  of 
nervous  and  mental  disorders  :as  a  probable  consequence.  Or  take  the  question 
of  food:  Nutrition  specialists  have  given  us  authoritative  statements  to  guide 
relief  agents  in  budgeting  allowances  for  food.  Even  these  standards  will  not 
as  a  rule  maintain  health  unless  the  housewife  is  more  than  usually  skillful. 
A  relief  policy  which  budgets  smnller  allowances  than  those  stiindards  indubi- 
tably subjects  its  clients  to  slow  starvation,  with  all  the  attendant  suscepti- 
bility to  disease.  To  whatever  extent  we  fail  to  administer  relief  on  a  b&siB 
which  will  fully  preserve  the  physical  health  of  the  unemployed  and  their 
dependents,  we  shall  incur  a  definite  loss  in  the  physical  resources  of  our 
community  for  which  we  shall  pay  dearly,  year  after  year,  far  into  the  future. 
I  submit  that  it  must  be  forever  a  blot  upon  the  g<x)d  name  of  the  community 
if  any  man,  woman,  or  child  emerges  from  this  exi^erience  in  a  worse  state  of 
health  than  before  because  of  the  manner  in  which  his  needs  have  been 
dealt  with  by  our  relief  administration. 

As  a  second  ideal  I  suggest  decency.  It  is  not  decent  to  herd  people 
together  for  hours  in  stuffy  waiting  rooms  or  hang  them  up  promiscuously  on 
bread  lines,  clothes  lines,  nor  whatnot.  Nor  is  it  decent  to  treat  respectable 
people  as  if  they  were  criminals.  How  long  can  a  family  maintain  its  sense 
of  decency  without  enough  beils  to  sleep  on  and  with  nothing  but  castoff  cloth- 
ing to  wear?  Moving  folks  into  dirty  tenements  in  shabby  neighborhoods  and 
goading  old  men  and  young  lads  into  a  life  of  vagrancy  are  other  forms  of 
indecency  for  which  nearly  every  city  in  the  country  will  be  called  upon  sooner 
or  later  to  give  an  accounting.  Not  long  ago  these  unemployed  friends  of  ours 
were  self-respecting  people,  holding  up  their  heads,  looking  their  fellowmen 
squarely  in  the  eye,  filling  useful,  dignified,  honorable  places  in  our  common 
life. 

I  think  he  means  there,  also,  that  they  were  useful  to  us,  as  well 
as  to  themselves  and  their  dependents. 

What  will  they  be  after  we  have  finished  giving  them  relief,  and  what  kind 
of  citizens  will  their  children  become  in  the  community  of  to-morrow?  Yes;  I 
offer  you  common  decency  as  an  ideal  to  be  striven  for  in  unemployment  relief. 

My  third  suggestion,  for  a  goal  to  aim  at,  is  precision.  Mass  production  of 
automobiles  could  not  be  achieved  until  the  technique  of  precision  measurements 
and  precision  tooling  was  developed.  The  functioning  of  the  finished  product 
depends  absolutely  upon  the  exactness  of  hundreds  of  a<ljustments  in  the 
minutiae  of  the  machine.  Similarly  and  for  much  the  same  reason  successful 
relief  administration  on  a  large  scale  depends  upon  the  precision  of  adjust- 


ments in  hidividual  cases.  What  does  this  man  and  his  family  need,  not  only  in 
the  way  of  food  and  shelter  but  also  medical  treatment,  financial  advice,  and  all 
of  those  intangibles  which  contribute  to  the  temper  of  what  we  call  morale? 
Which  of  these  needs  is  the  family  capable  of  providing  for  itself;  and  which 
are  they,  for  the  time  being,  not  able  to  provide?  The  exact  determination  of 
these  matters  in  thousands  of  individual  cases  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  relief 
administration  that  does  not  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  relief  adminis- 
trator, however,  is  not  dealing  with  such  inert  materials  as  steel  and  aluminum, 
but  with  living  organisms  no  two  of  which  are  alike.  It  follows  of  necessity 
that  these  questions  can  not  be  determined  uniformly  for  thousands,  or  hun- 
dreds, or  even  dozens  of  cases,  by  any  board  or  committee,  however  wise.  Nor 
can  they  be  determined  by  12  year-old  clerks.  They  must  be  determined  dif- 
ferently for  each  case,  and  they  can  not  he  determined  with  precision  except 
through  an  understanding  of  human  behavior  and  its  reactions  to  social  forces. 
Niggardly  relief  and  too  liberal  relief  are  both  devastating  to  human  char- 
acter. Our  goal  must  be  to  adjust  relief  to  the  individual  situation  as  nicely 
as  the  chemist  balances  his  scales.  I  have  borrowed  the  term  precision  from 
the  field  of  exact  scientists  in  order  to  emphasize  the  quality  which  we  need. 
In  the  field  of  social  and  ethical  science  its  name  is  justice. 

Health,  decency,  justice.  What  a  sorry  state  we  have  arrived  at  when  these 
must  be  set  up  as  ideals.  We  have  not  yet  squarely  faced  the  realities  of 
unemployment.  We  have  thought  of  it  as  a  nuisance  to  be  endured  with  as 
much  fortitude  as  we  can  muster ;  but  it  is,  in  reality,  a  dreadful  disease  sap- 
ping the  basic  resource  of  civilization— the  character  of  our  people.  We  have 
met  this  deadly  attack  with  a  half-hearted  attempt  to  expand  our  antiquated 
relief  machinery  without  modernizing  its  motivating  ideals.  As  a  consequence 
our  unemployed  friends  and  neighbors  find  themselves  victims  of  a  system 
which  too  often  starves  their  bodies,  warps  their  minds,  and  crucifies  their 
souls. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Miss  Rich. 

STATEMENT  OF  MES.  LENORE  STONE  MEFFLEY,  ACTING  GEN- 
ERAL SECRETARY  OF  THE  FAMILY  SERVICE  SOCIETY,  RICH- 
MOND, VA. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  ^ve  your  full  name,  address, 
and  your  position,  Mrs.  Meffly? 

Mrs.  Meftley.  Lenore  Stone  Meiffley.  My  address  is  221  Governor 
Street,  Richmond,  Va.  I  am  acting  general  secretary  of  the  Family 
Service  Society. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  Family  Service  Society? 

Mrs.  Meffley.  It  is  a  privately  supported  family  charitable  or- 
ganization doing  family  service  work. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  your  work,  can  you  give 
the  committee  some  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  present  unemployment 
situation  and  the  relief  being  provided,  upon  individual  family 
units? 

Mrs.  Meffley.  For  two  years,  until  the  1st  of  November,  I  was 
case  supervisor  in  our  agency,  and  I  have  brought  some  stories  of 
actual  families  I  have  known  and  personal  contacts  I  have  made. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  typical? 

Mrs.  Meffley.  Yes;  absolutely.  Miss  Rich  has  given  you,  in 
general,  the  whole  perspective,  and  it  is  so  applicable  to  my  own 
experience  there  is  no  need  of  repeating  that,  so  I  will  be  very  brief 
in  my  statements  and  in  the  stories. 

I  brought  with  me  this  morning  a  representative  group  of  family 
situations — representative  from  this  point  of  view,  that  they  show 
families  who,  previously  to  this  time,  have  been  productive  citizens, 
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who  wei-e  not  dependent  and  who,  in  no  way,  could  be  grouped  under 
^e  general  load,  you  might  say,  of  agency  work  during  normal  times. 
They  range  anywhere  from  factory  employees  to  business  executives, 
and  I  will  try  to  give  you  a  few  statements.  All  names,  of  course, 
are  fictitious. 

The  first  is  the  Jones  family— husband  and  wife.  The  man  had 
been  a  foreman  in  one  of  the  factories,  and  when  the  firm  closed 
down  he  felt  that  he  must  earn  a  living  for  himself  and  wife  and 
that  he  could  not  resort  to  charity.  Instead  of  that  he  took  to  boot- 
legging. He  was  able  to  maintain  himself  for  awhile,  and  then  he 
was  caught  and  put  into  jail. 

Now  his  wife  has  not  only  the  disgrace  of  being  dependent  on 
charity,  which  they  thought  not  nearly  so  desirable  as  bootlegging, 
but  the  disgrace  of  having  her  husband  in  jail. 

The  second  case  is  the  Gray  family,  m  which  the  mother,  50 
years  old,  takes  care  of  the  family  of  her  two  sons  and  one  son's 
three  children. 

The  mother  was  dependent  upon  the  son's  earnings.  She  kept  the 
home  and  took  care  of  the  three  little  children.  When  the  boy  of  21 
and  the  oldest  son  lost  their  work  there  was  no  alternative  except 
appealing  to  a  relief  society.  The  relief  which  they  received  was 
inadequate.    The  boy  of  21  could  find  no  work. 

They  moved  from  place  to  place  because  they  could  not  keep  up 
their  rent.  Their  living  standard  was  very  much  lower  than  that  to 
which  they  were  accustomed,  which,  of  course,  you  might  say  was  low. 

The  last  thing  that  happened  was  a  few  weeks  ago  when  the  boy 
of  21  went  into  the  kitchen  and  cut  his  wrist  with  a  knife  because 
he  felt  that  suicide  was  the  easiest  way  out  and  he  could  no  longer 
face  his  family  with  insufficient  funds.*  He  is  now  in  the  State  hos- 
pital. He  was  found  before  he  had  bled  to  death,  but  l)egged  his 
brother  to  complete  the  job. 

The  third  case  is  the  Jenkins  family,  father  and  mother  and  five 
children.  This  man  was  a  painter  by  trade.  The  only  work  he  has 
had  since  October,  1930,  is  made  work.  He  at  first  was  verv  hopeful. 
Now  his  attitude  is  that  of  hopelessness  and  despair.  At  tfce  present 
moment,  instead  of  an  attitude  of  apathy,  this  man  has  oecome 
defiant.  People  in  the  community  think  he  has  become  communistic. 
He  has  not.     It  is  the  only  way  out  that  he  knows. 

He  came  in  sometime  ago  trying  to  find  a  place  to  move  to.  They 
were  no  longer  able  to  rent  a  house  in  their  own  name.  The  last 
time  they  rented  they  had  used  a  relative's  name.  They  were  unable 
to  pay  rent  and  were  evicted. 

He  had  a  frail  babv;  and  to  this  day  that  man  believes,  because 
of  one  eviction,  the  baby  died.  I  could  not  say  that  that  is  the  truth, 
because  the  child  was  frail,  but  the  man  believes  the  baby  died 
because  they  were  evicted.  Probably  nothing  will  be  able  to  change 
his  mind.  He  came  in  not  so  long  ago  and  as  he  was  leaving  he 
turned  and  said,  "  I  think  things  are  going  to  be  better,  don't  you  i  " 

The  next  case  is  the  White  family,  father  and  mother  and  four 
children  all  under  10  years  of  age.     The  man  was  a  painter. 

They  lived  in  one  of  the  Southwestern  States  for  a  period  and 
came  back  to  Richmond  to  his  wife's  relatives  when  he  lost  his  job, 
because  they  knew  of  no  place  else  to  go.    They  have  no  legal  settle- 


ment here.  The  place  he  had,  working  in  the  Southwest,  is  no 
longer  available,  and  there  was  nothing  to  go  back  to.  The  family 
was  kept  with  relatives  so  long  that  the  relatives'  resources  were 
exhausted.  The  man  in  this  case  is  perfectly  willing  to  work  and 
to  pick  up  whatever  jobs  he  can  get,  but  the  jobs  are  scarce  and  there 
is  no  work.  He  is  now  weary  and  sits  down  and  accepts  whatever  is 
(lone  for  him. 

This  next  case  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  was  earning  $10,000  a 
year  as  a  business  executive.  He  owned  his  own  business.  Busi- 
ness conditions  failed  and  his  business  failed.  Previously  to  this 
time  he  had  been  a  valuable  citizen  and  had  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  his  Government  during  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
(luring  the  World  War. 

He  had  married  a  second  time  and  has  four  young  children  all 
below  the  age  of  18.  He  is  a  man  of  about  60,  a  man  with  a  fine 
t'ducational  background,  cultured,  refined,  and  traveled — everything 
a  pei-son  in  that  position  could  have. 

He  came  to  me  in  despair  in  December,  1931,  having  been  referred 
to  me  as  an  individual  by  a  minister  because  he  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  applying  to  the  agency.  At  that  time  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  he  could  not  understand  a  country  like  ours  that  would 
offer  a  man  charity  when  they  could  not  give  him  work.  He  has 
explained  what  happened  to  his  family  and  I  think  you  can  under- 
stand what  is  happening  in  that  family  when  I  tell  you  that  he  told 
nie  that  the  baby,  four  years  old,  in  asking  blessing  at  breakfast, 
said  he  hoped  that  God  would  send  his  daddy  a  job  so  they  could 
be  happy  again.  I  think  you  can  understand  the  devastating  effects 
which  must  be  taking  place  in  that  family  when  a  baby  of  that  age 
4i8ks  that. 

As  Miss  Rich  says,  when  a  man  does  get  a  job  there  is  such  a  chain 
of  garnishees  fastened  on  him  a  man  would  rather  not  have  the  job 
than  face  the  losing  of  the  job  again. 

The  same  is  true  with  this  young  man  of  35,  with  five  children 
under  12  years.  All  of  these  people  are  native-born  American  citi- 
zens, white,  with  no  previous  dependency  in  this  family.  They  be- 
came dependent  in  February  of  1931.  They  have  been  dependent 
until  this  last  month. 

The  situation  got  so  bad  there  that  the  mother,  in  her  nervous 
condition,  began  to  pick  at  little  sores  on  her  face  until  they  bled. 
The  father  threatened  desertion,  and  only  by  constant  help  of 
visitors  and  those  interested  in  the  family  was  he  prevailed  upon 
to  stay  with  them  and  help  bear  their  difficulties. 

He  now  has  a  job  as  watchman,  something  he  had  never  done 
before.  He  had  been  a  salesman  with  an  insurance  company.  He 
has  done  everything  lately  from  housecleaning  to  painting.  He  is 
willing  to  do  anything.  They  lost  their  house  and  finally  moved 
into  an  old  institution  which  was  vacant. 

There  is  always  the  question  of  domestic  discord  arising,  separa- 
tion, desertion,  and  sometimes  worse  than  desertion,  the  fact  often- 
times that  a  man  with  a  family,  to  drown  his  troubles,  will  take  up 
an  active  interest  in  some  other  woman. 

This  last  story  that  I  would  like  to  give  in  detail  has  to  do  with 
the  King  family,  a  young  man  of  34  and  his  wife  29.    They  have 
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three  children,  five,  four,  and  one  a  half  year  of  age.  The  man  was  a 
salesman.  Both  families  were  born  and  reared  in  Richmond.  They 
came  to  us  in  September  of  1931.  They  had  not  been  previously 
known  to  any  relief  agency  in  the  city.  It  was  a  problem  of  unem- 
ployment and  debt. 

Eviction  was  pending.  The  man  did  not  want  relief  and  only 
asked  for  a  visitor  to  talk  with  the  agent  to  ask  for  a  little  time  to 
get  caught  up  with  his  rent.  It  had  been  the  last  resort  of  the  man 
and  his  wife  to  help  themselves. 

For  two  and  one-half  years  Mr.  King  had  been  unemployed. 
Every  effort  had  been  made  to  keep  the  family  independent.  Mrs. 
King's  parents  had  helped  until  her  father  had  become  ill  and  there 
was  nothing  left  to  support  themselves.  Mr.  King's  father  had  done 
everything  he  could  toward  helping  them.  To  remain  independent, 
they  had  gone  so  far  as  to  make  and  sell  lunches,  and  Mr.  King 
had  been  in  our  own  agency,  selling  visitors'  lunches.  When  he  be- 
came dependent,  it  was  a  tragic  thing  for  him  to  come  where,  in 
a  sense,  he  had  previously  appeared  as  a  business  man. 

They  had  tried  so  hard  to  remain  independent  that  the  wife  had 
gotten  up  as  early  as  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  she  was  ex- 
pecting a  baby,  to  get  the  lunches  up.  However  the  profits  had 
decreased  so,  owing  to  the  layoff  of  employees  who  formerly  pur- 
chased the  lunches,  that  they  had  gone  into  debt.  All  of  their  sav- 
ings and  other  resources  had  been  exhausted;  in  fact,  so  desperate 
were  they,  that  they  felt  that  the  expense  of  the  last  baby  was  not 
justified  and  they  were  worried  for  fear  they  would  be  criticized  for 
having  this  child. 

The  gas  and  water  turned  off  and  the  furniture  was  repossessed 
even  though  the  man  had  offered  to  work  and  let  his  wages  apply  on 
the  furniture  bill. 

They  have  constantly  had  before  them  the  question  of  moving 
from  place  to  place,  and  the  result  is  a  constant  fear  of  eviction, 
deterioration  in  personal  appearance,  until  now  I  would  hardly  recog- 
nize the  man  myself,  lowered  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  children, 
so  that  they  have  constant  colds,  discouragement,  defeat,  and  fear. 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  this,  if  you  would  allow  me 
to  quote  from  a  letter  which  this  man  wrote  on  May  1,  1932: 

We  received  a  notice  from  the  real-estate  man  and  are  worried  sick,  especially 
when  you  seemed  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  you  could  get  our  rent  money  for 
us.  I  hoi3e  you  can  now,  for  we  would  hate  to  be  put  out  of  another  place. 
That  would  not  improve  my  reputation  for  paying  my  bills.  We  have  tried 
so  hard  to  struggle  through  this  depression  that  it  seems  to  be  almost  hopeless. 

We  are  living  in  a  constant  state  of  apprehension  since  the  first  of  April,  not 
knowing  what  to  do  or  how  to  go  about  it.  *  •  *  We  appreciate  what  you 
have  done  beyond  what  words  could  express  and  we  hope  you  feel  that  it  is  not 
our  desire  to  become  permanent  wards  of  your  society,  but  just  now  we  plead 
with  you  to  help  us  and  appreciate  my  efiTorts  in  trying  to  stabilize  my  own 
household  with  my  limited  resourcefulness. 

I  think  that  will  show  you  just  what  is  happening,  as  I  know  it 
in  contact  with  families,  and  if,  perhaps,  you  might  be  able  to  con- 
sider them  in  the  light  of  your  own  experiences  as  an  individual* 
you  might  be  able  to  appreciate  them  a  little  better. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Meffley. 
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STATEMENT  BT  EDWAED  B.  LYNDE,  GENEEAL  SEGRETAEY  OF 
THE  ASSOCIATED  CHABITIES,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

I  wish  to  insert  in  the  record  at  this  time  a  group  of  brief  sum- 
maries of  case  histories  of  family  situations  known  to  the  Associated 
Charities,  of  Cleveland,  received  to-day  from  Edward  D.  Lynde. 
general  secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Associated  Charities,  to  illustrate 
the  distress  caused  in  individual  families  by  widespread  and  pro- 
longed unemployment.  The  names  and  other  identifying  data  con- 
cerning these  families  have,  of  course,  been  changed  or  withheld. 

(The  papers  referred  to  are  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

FAMILY    PROBLEMS    AND    UNEMPLOYMENT 

Davis:  Karl,  44;  Mary,  40;  Evelyn,  21;  and  Elsie,  20. 

The  family  has  been  known  to  Associated  Charities  because  of  unemploy- 
ment since  February  26,  1932.  Mr.  Davis  earned  $30  a  week  until  about  a 
year  before  applying  for  aid.  The  family  exhausted  all  of  their  resources 
before  coming  to  Associated  Charities  and  have  made  every  effort  to  cooperate 
with  the  agency.  They  once  had  a  nice  home,  a  piano,  radio,  and  nice  furni- 
ture. They  are  now  living  in  four  small  rooms  in  a  colored  section  of  the  city. 
All  members  of  the  family  feel  this  change  in  standards  keenly. 

Evelyn  has  been  ill  a  great  deal.  She  had  chorea  when  a  child  and  is  still 
quite  frail.  She  had  most  of  her  upper  teeth  removed  several  months  ago  and 
has  not  been  able  to  have  them  replaced  and  is  quite  self-conscious  about  her 
appearance. 

Relief  is  being  given  to  supplement  the  income  of  Elsie,  who  earns  $5  a 
week  doing  housework.  The  family  borrowed  from  practically  all  of  their 
relatives  before  applying  to  Associated  Charities  and  are  entirely  without 
resources  other  than  Elsie  now. 

Walters:  Joseph.  33;  Ida,  24;  Frederick,  5;  and  Joseph,  3. 

This  family  applied  for  relief  after  Mr.  Walters  had  been  laid  off  his  job, 
which  he  had  held  for  four  years.  The  family  has  a  very  high  standard  of 
living  and  are  deeply  religious.  Formerly  they  had  a  very  nice  home  but 
recently  they  had  had  to  move  into  the  home  of  a  relative. 

Prior  to  being  laid  off  in  1930,  Mr.  Walters  earned  $20  to  $25  a  week,  and 
his  wife  earned  $11  per  week.  At  present  there  is  no  income,  but  once  in  a 
great  while  Mr.  Walters's  former  employer  will  give  him  a  half  day's  work 
for  some  specific  article  that  is  needed  in  the  home. 

The  family  owes  approximately  $35  at  the  present  time  for  lights,  gas,  and 
rent.  The  weekly  food  order  amounts  to  $2.70,  and  by  careful  planning  the 
family  has  been  able  to  get  along  on  this.  There  are  gifts  of  vegetables  from 
friends  occasionally  to  help  out.  We  have  also  assisted  recently  with  under- 
things  and  children's  clothing. 

D'Amico :  Enrico,  45 ;  Philomena,  43 ;  and  Antoinette,  15. 

The  D'Amico  family  only  recently  applied  for  Associated  Charities  assistance 
although  Mr.  D'Amico  has  been  out  of  work  for  over  a  year  and  a  half.  They 
lived  on  their  savings  during  this  time,  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
have  to  apply  for  charity.  The  depression  has  lasted  too  long  for  their  meager 
savings.  This  family  has  always  maintained  a  high  standard  of  living.  It  is 
reflected  in  the  children  and  in  the  home.  The  older  girls  attend  John  Hay 
High  School.  They  are  a  little  ahead  of  their  class  and  do  very  good  work. 
Antoinette,  who  is  a  very  intelligent  girl,  has  been  troubled  for  the  past  year 
and  a  half  with  severe  headaches  and  this  is  attributed  to  her  eye  condition, 
as  she  needs  glasses  very  badly. 

KIsh :  Andrew,  46 ;  Anna,  44 ;  Daniel,  19 ;  Olga,  17 ;  Eddie,  15 ;  and  Matilda,  13. 

Mr.  Kish  has  been  employed  by  the  Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  as  a  duco  finisher  but  was  laid  off  three  years  ago  because  of 
unemployment,  and  has  not  been  able  to  secure  work  since.  He  is  hard  of 
hearing  and  this  serves  as  a  handicap  to  further  employment.  For  a  while 
the  family  got  along  very  nicely  since  they  have  been  quite  provident  and  had 
purchased  a  home.    In  the  fall  of  1932  the  bank  foreclosed.    When  all  of  the 
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family  resources*  were  exhausted,  rhey  made  applieation  to  the  Associated 
Chanties.  Unemployment  relief  has  been  given  since  the  first  of  December 
Olfra  is  attending  West  High  Scliool.  She  is  an  unusually  attractive  girl 
and  18  !)oth  active  and  interested  in  s<-hool  affairs.  Although  her  clothing  is 
very  poor,  she  has  maintained  her  schocl  activities  in  a  very  wholesome  fashion 
Unless  some  special  opportunity  is  provided  for  her  on  a  scholarship  basis,  she 
will  have  to  stop  school  at  the  end  of  this  term  as  tlie  family  can  not  afford 
to  buy  her  books,  car  fare,  and  lunches. 

Tekesky:  Joseph,  30;  Mary,  28;  Lillian,  5:  Junior,  2Vii ;  and  Evelyn,  1 

The  above-name<i  family  has  been  known  to  tlie  AssiKiated  Charities  since 
December  15,  1930.  Mr.  Tekesky  is  a  cari»enter  but  has  l)een  unemployed  since 
that  date.     He  iias  tried  to  secure  any  kind  of  a  .job  but  has  l)een  unsinct^sful. 

Mrs.  Tekesky  has  become  quite  discouraged  because  of  Mr.  Tekesky's  unem- 
ployment. She  has  high  standards  of  housekeeping  Imt  the  house  is  meagerly 
furnished  and  is  badly  in  need  of  beddin^r. 

There  is  no  income  in  the  home  as  Mr.  Tekesky  has  not  btvn  able  to  se«ure 
any  odd  jobs.  I'revious  to  this  period  of  unemployment  Mr.  Tekesky  earned 
an  adequate  income,  approximately  $00  i>er  week.  There  are  no  friends  or 
relatives  who  can  be  of  any  possible  assistance.  Mr.  Tekeskv's  parents  are  also 
dependent  upon  the  Asswiated  Charities.  Mrs.  Tekesky's  parents  have  as.sisted 
the  family  but  they  can  do  no  more.  The  family  is  greatlv  in  dei)t  for  LT<)cery 
gas,  and  light  bills.  '  ^         ^. 

Matthew:  John,  44;  Julius,  16;  and  Vincent.  12. 

Mr.  Matthew  has  been  unemployed  since  last  spring  when  i;e  was  let  out  of 
a  city  job.  Since  that  time  he  has  trletl  to  keep  the  home  together  and  be  l)oth 
father  and  mother  to  the  boys.  He  c(M)ks  for  them  »ind  even  does  the  washing, 
and  is  quite  proud  of  the  way  he  irons  their  rlothes.  Mr.  Matthew  is  very 
anxious  that  the  boys  get  as  gtKxl  an  education  as  is  iHwsible,  and  Julius,  age 
16,  enjoys  going  to  school  very  much  and  is  very  much  interested  in  his 
business  course  at  West  Tech.  He  is  in  the  third  year  and  has  been  having  a 
very  difficult  time  this  year  getting  the  necessary  .supplies  for  his  bookkeeping 
course.  Occasionally  he  lias  been  able  to  earn  50  cents  on  Saturday  i)eddliiig 
hand  bills,  but  he  does  not  have  this  success  very  often.  He  has  borrowed 
books  and  school  supplies  from  the  other  boys,  but  does  not  feel  that  he  could 
possibly  go  through  another  year  doing  this. 

Mr.  Matthew's  sister  helps  the  family  as  much  as  possil)ie  and  manages  to 
keep  the  boys  fairly  comfortably  dres.**ed  for  school,  but  can  not  always  con- 
tribute for  Julius's  school  materials,  as  they  are  rather  expensive  for  the  tn)e 
of  course  that  he  is  taking.  He  is  a  very  studious  boy  and  is  greatly  worried 
because  he  may  have  to  stop  school  in  February  because  his  father  has  no 
money  to  buy  the  necessary  books  and  supplies  for  him. 

Associated  Charities  is  furnishing  a  weekly  grocery  order  of  $2.15  and  flour. 
Coal  is  also  sent,  and  kerosene  is  provided  monthly. 

In  order  for  Julius  to  continue  at  West  Tech  it  is  quite  necessary  that  he 
have  some  means  of  securing  the  necessary  supplies,  as  the  school  has  no  way  of 
taking  care  of  this.  He  does  not  object  about  having  to  walk  to  school  or 
carry  his  lunch. 

Priesly :  Richard,  24 ;  Mary,  22 ;  and  Dolores.  21  months. 

This  small  family  has  been  through  a  hectic  two  years  since  their  wedding 
day.  Both  parental  families  are  unable  to  assist  them  financially  Although 
they  have  been  known  to  the  Associated  Charities  for  over  a  yearj  Mr.  Priesly 
has  been  partially  self-supporting  during  that  time.  The  fact  that  they  were 
forced  to  stay  with  his  parents,  a  large  family  in  crowded  quarters,  gave  them 
little  privacy  and  less  security.  As  .soon  as  Mr.  Priesly  secured  his  last  job, 
they  moved  into  furnished  rooms. 

They  were  hoping  to  move  later  into  unfurnished  rooms  but  Mr.  Priesly's 
health  was  affected  by  the  lead  fumes  in  the  shop  where  he  worked  and  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up  this  job  before  these  plans  could  be  carried  out.  The 
Associated  Charities  helped  to  establish  them,  however,  and  Mrs.  Priesly  is 
happy  at  last  to  have  their  own  home.  Her  parents  keep  a  much  better  home 
than  Mr.  Priesly's  parents.  Thus  it  was  difficult  for  her  to  adjust  herself  to 
the  squalor  and  the  noise  of  that  temporary  refuge.  She  managed  to  do  it, 
though,  without  any  friction.  The  family  are  now  living  in  three  small  rooms 
downstairs  in  an  old  4-family  house  and  the  Assochited  CTiarities  is  giving 
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full  relief.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Priesly  are  anxious  to  be  as  independent  of 
charity  as  possible. 

There  is  no  income  in  the  family  at  present,  however,  nor  are  they  able  to 
secure  help  from  their  families.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  relatively  free 
from  debt,  owing  only  the  bill  for  Mrs.  Priesly's  confinement  during  the  birth 
of  Dolores. 

The  Associated  Charities  is  giving  a  weekly  grocery  order  of  $3.50,  clothes 
when  needed,  and  25  per  cent  of  the  rent  regularly.  Some  few  items  were 
also  provided  for  the  home.  Mrs.  Priesly's  mother  donated  tlie  greater  por- 
tion of  the  few  bits  of  furniture. 

The  kitchen  has  been  adapted  to  serve  as  the  main  room.  Dolores  is  at  the 
age  when  she  spends  most  of  her  playing  time  on  the  floor.  The  numerous 
cracks  and  crannies  in  it  expose  her  to  cold  and  dampness,  at  the  same  time 
making  the  room  hard  to  heat.  W^e  are  asking  for  $3.50  to  buy  a  linoleum 
rug  for  the  kitchen. 

Petocky :  John,  45 ;  Sophia,  44 ;  Edmond,  15 ;  Raymond,  13 ;  Teddy,  8 ;  Eugene, 
5 ;  Irene,  2% ;  and  Matthew,  6  months. 

The  Petocky*8  home  is  a  tiny  5-room  cottage  set  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
garden.  During  the  course  of  many  years  that  the  family  has  lived  there  they 
have  repaired  and  rebuilt  the  house  so  that  from  a  shanty  it  has  become  a  home. 
To  them  it  represents  all  that  they  had  hoped  to  gain  in  coming  to  America. 
Now,  they  fear  to  lose  this  property  because  for  many  months  no  payments 
have  heen  made  on  the  mortgage. 

Associated  Charities  supplies  all  families'  necessities — food,  clothing,  and  fueL 
Twice  Associated  Charities  has  paid  interest  on  the  mortgage:  $9.00  on  July 
30,  1931,  and  $9.99  on  January  25,  1932,  to  prevent  foreclosure.  The  bank  is 
again  threatening. 

^Vhen  employed  in  the  contracting  business  before  the  depression,  Mr.  Petocky 
earned  $7  a  day.  Since  April,  1930,  he  has  had  no  work;  consequently  family 
has  no  income  at  all.    There  are  no  relatives  to  assist. 

Archer:  Charles,  33;  Hilda,  23;  Charles,  1;  and  Mrs.  Archers  father,  Mr. 
Rowe. 

Neither  Mr.  Archer  nor  Mr.  Rowe  have  had  work  for  many  months.  Mr. 
Rowe  is  especially  anxious  to  get  work  and  would  do  anything.  He  was  for 
many  years  a  chauffeur  in  Germany  and  is  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  he 
knows  so  much  about  cars.  He  is  very  unhappy  because  he  is-  forced  to  live 
with  his  daughter  when  he  ought  to  be  able  to  care  for  himself. 

Duncan :  Frank,  44 ;  Agnes,  40 ;  Frank,  23 ;  Alvina,  21 ;  Milan,  18 ;  Daisy,  14 ; 
Esther,  10;  and  lona  May,  8. 

The  Duncan  family  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Associated  Charities  because 
of  Mr.  Duncan's  unemployment.  He  was  laid  off  from  work  because  of  illness. 
He  then  went  back  to  work  again  until  a  few  months  ago,  when  he  was  laid 
off  because  of  lack  of  work. 

The  home  life  of  the  f4imily  is  of  a  high  order  and  they  are  devoted  to  one 
another.  The  family  have  been  accustomed  to  a  higher  standard  of  living 
and  therefore,  it  has  been  difficult  for  them  to  meet  a  low^er  standard  but  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  are  cooperative  in  this  regard.  Mrs.  Duncan  tries  to 
be  cheerful  in  order  to  keep  up  the  family's  morale.  She  complains  of  ill 
health  but  she  is  nervous  and  becomes  excited  very  easily. 

Before  Mr.  Duncan  was  laid  off  entirely  he  was  earning  on  an  average  of 
$16  every  two  weeks.  Alvina  worked  at  the  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.  but 
has  been  unemployed  for  the  past  year.  There  is  no  income  in  the  home 
at  present.  Neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Duncan  have  any  relatives  who  can  assist 
the  family. 

Associated  Charities  has  been  assisting  the  family  with  a  $5  weekly  grocery 
order  and  has  also  given  one  sack  of  flour  each  week. 

One  week  ago  a  furniture  company  took  away  some  of  the  family's  furni- 
ture, including  a  mattress.  Since  then  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  children 
to  sleep  on  the  floor. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  recess  until  to-morrow 
morning  at  10.30.  The  hearing  will  be  in  this  room,  Room  212, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

(Whereupon,  at  11.50  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  January  17, 1933,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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TUESDAY,  JANUABY  17,  1933 

United  States  Senate, 

bUBCOMMriTEE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MANUFACTURES, 

-,,         ,  .  Washington,  D,  C. 

Ihe  subcommittee  reassembled  pursuant  to  the  recess  of  Monday 
January  16   m  room  212  Senate  Office  Building,  at  10.30  o'clock 
£?•'  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette  (chairman)  presiding. 
Ihe  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.    Mr.  Estill. 

STATEMENT  OF  CALVERT  E.  ESTILL,  DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  WEIr 

PARE,  CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Mr.  Estill.  My  name  is  Calvert  Lr  Estill.    I  am  the  director  of 
welfare^^  '^'  *^®  ^^^^^  department  of  public 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? 

T  ^\  Toli"^*  ^'^'"'^  ^^^  ^^*^  ""^  ^^^  creation  of  the  department, 
vUiy  1,  lyol. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  department  concerned  itself  with  the 
problem  of  unemployment  and  its  relief? 
Mr.  Estill.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  given  charge  of  an  unemployment 

•^^J^^^l^^  ^^  ^^^1'  ^^^  ^^^^  Federal  funds  became  available 
in  1932,  a  bipartisan  administration  of  four  men  chose  the  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare  as  its  executive  agency  throughout  the  State 
and  the  Federal  program   has  been  handled  exclusively  hf  the' 
department. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  State  relief  program; 
was  it  a  work  relief  program  or  a  direct  relief  program,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  both  ? 

Mr.  Estill.  Do  you  mean  last  year  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  State  initiated 
a  program  which  was  later  suplemented  and  augmented  by  advances 
from  the  R.  F.  C. 

Mr.  Estill.  The  State  program  was  an  attempt  to  mobilize  all 
local  resources,  and  it  was  largely  a  work  relief  program  because 
the  only  funds  it  has  to  use  were  road  funds  and  public  works  money. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  section  of  the  R.  F.  C.  emergency 
act  did  West  Virginia  obtain  the  funds  ? 

Mr.  Estill.  Title  1,  section  1,  subsection  (c). 

The  Chairman.  When  the  additional  monej  was  made  available 
by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  did  it  change  the  char- 
acter of  the  program  which  was  being  carried  on  by  the  State  ? 
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Mr.  Estill.  The  program  is  still  a  work-relief  program  if  that  is 

what  you  mean.  .  ^  •       xi. 

The  Chairman.  That  answei-s  the  question.  Can  you  give  the 
committee  information  concerning  the  nature  of  the  program  in 
West  Virginia;  whether  the  load  has  increased,  how  many  citi- 
zens are  at  work,  how  many  families  are  having  assistance  under 
this  program,  and  what  the  resources  available  to  meet  it  are  i  1 
would  like  to  have  vou  proceed,  in  other  words,  to  give  us  a  general 
picture  of  the  situation  which  has  existed  in  West  Virginia  in  the 
past,  what  the  situation  is  to-day,  and  what  your  estimates  as  to  the 

immediate  future.  i.         xi  • 

Mr.  Estill.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  prepared  a  statement  on  this 

matter.  ,  . 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  will  you  please  proceed  m  your  own 

Mr.  Estill.  The  first  grants  of  Federal  funds  for  the  relief  of 
destitution  in  West  Virginia  were  made  by  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nancce  Corporation  to  the  counties  of  Monongalia,  Logan,  and 
Raleigh  for  the  months  of  September,  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember, 1932.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  36  other  counties  and  1 
city  had  received  grants.  All  grants  were  for  the  period  from  the 
approximate  date  of  application  to  the  close  of  the  calendar  year 

1932. 

New  grants  have*  been  made  to  the^e  same  counties  for  1933,  but 
only  for  the  months  of  Januaiy  and  February.  First  time  grants 
have  been  allowed  to  eight  additional  counties  for  the  period  Janu- 
ary 1  to  February  28,  1933.  Federal  funds  are  now  being  used  in 
47  of  the  State's  55  counties. 

All  the  grants  made  during  the  year  1932,  with  the  exception  of 
that  made  to  the  county  of  Mercer,  were  based  on  an  average  allot- 
ment of  $15  a  month  for  a  family  of  five.  This  amount,  supple- 
mented by  whatever  local  resources  were  available,  had  to  take  care 
of  all  necessities,  including  food,  clothing,  fuel  for  cooking  and  heat- 
ing,  and  shelter.  Grants  for  January  and  February  were  based  on 
$18  per  month  per  family  in  a  few  counties  and  $15  in  all  others. 

From  the  date  Federaf  funds  began  to  be  used  in  West  Virginia 
in  September,  1932,  up  to  the  1st  of  December,  assistance  was  given 
to  85,110  family  groups,  representing  about  425,550  persons.  Esti- 
mate.^  for  December  alone  indicated  aid  would  liave  to  be  extended 
to  abi)ut  90,000  family  groups  or  450,000  individuals. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  able  to  take  care  of  all  of  those 

who  needed  relief? 

Mr.  Estill.  No,  sir ;  it  has  been  impossible  to  take  care  of  all  the 
cases,  investigate  all  the  cases,  and  the  figures  that  I  gave  here  are 
those  actually  receiving  relief  and  not  figures  showing  the  number 
of  applications  for  relief  that  have  been  made. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  figures  on  that? 

:Mr.  Estill.  In  the  county  of  Kanawha  they  have  received  9,600 
applications.  Of  those  9,600  apphcants,  6,000  have  been  placed  on 
relief.    That  is  the  only  figure  that  I  have  in  mind  right  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  why  it  was  that  the  approximately 
3,000  others  who  applied  did  not  receive  relief;  was  it  due  to  lack 
of  funds  or  because  the  applicants  were  considered  unworthy  of 
assistance? 


Mr.  Estill.  The  applicants  were  not  considered  unworthy  of  as- 
sistance because  the  investigation  of  those  applications  have  not  yet 
been  made,  which  has  been  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  staff. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  lack  of  staff,  I  presume,  is  occasioned  by 
lack  of  sufficient  funds? 

Mr.  Estill.  Yes,  sir. 

Early  reports  for  January  show  that  this  case  load  is  increa>ing. 

Under  our  plan  all  able-bodied  persons  are  required  to  perform 
work  of  a  worthwhile  public  nature  for  the  aid  they  receive.  That 
the  program  has  been  effective  in  this  respect,  at  least,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  from  September  1  to  December  31,  1932,  applicants  for 
relief  in  West  Virginia  worked  3,631,555  man-hours;  and  that  86  4 
per  cent  of  the  funds  expended  went  for  work  relief,  while  only  14.6 
per  cent  went  for  direct  relief. 

It  has  not  been  possible  this  far  to  give  adequate  relief  to  the 
needy  and  distressed  people  of  West  Virginia.  The  average  allow- 
ance per  week  per  person  has  been  between  70  and  89  cents,  taking 
into  consideration  assistance  from  all  sources,  including  Federal 

funds. 

The  Chairman.  Why  has  this  relief,  as  you  state,  been  inadequate ; 
was  it  because  the  State  failed  to  request  sufficient  funds  from  the 

R.  F.  C? 

Mr.  Estill.  It  was  due  more  to  the  fact  that  even  the  best  estimate 
we  could  make  on  what  our  case  load  would  be,  turned  out  to  be  far 
under  the  actual  case  load.  Many  people  have  been  simply  hopeless 
over  the  economic  outlook,  and  not  having  any  hope  they  do  not  make 
known  their  condition.  Since  the  fund  bex^ame  available  these  people 
have  really  come  out  of  hiding  and  have  made  their  applications; 
consequently  the  load  had  gone  up.  In  Kanawha  County,  as  I  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago,  I  believe  the  last  applications  were  put  in  on  a 
basis  of  a  case  load  of  about  8,000  a  day;  they  have  probably  by  this 
time  10,000.     The  last-quoted  estimate  I  had  was  9,600. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  R.  F.  C.  approve  the  basis  of  relief  per 
person  or  per  family  that  the  city  presented  ? 

Mr.  Estill.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  subsequent  grants,  that  is,  in  the  last 

grants. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  earlier  grants? 

Mr.  Estill.  In  the  first  three  grants,  or  rather  grants  for  the  first 
three  months,  the  estimate  was  materially  reduced. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  R.  F.  C.  ? 

Mr.  Estill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  estimate  you  presented  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Estill.  The  estimates  were  based  on  approximately  $23  per 
month  per  family,  and  were  reduced  to  $15. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  that  a  minimum  basis  necessary 
for  sustenance  and  health? 

Mr.  Estill.  We  consider  that  really  below  the  minimum. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  basis  which  you  finally  agreed  upon 
after  the  R.  F.  C.  indicated  that  the  basis  was  too  high? 

Mr.  Estill.  Fifteen  dollars  per  month,  and  in  the  second  grant, 
for  January  and  February,  we  were  allowed  to  raise  that  basis  from 
$15  per  month  in  some  cases 

The  Chairman.  To  $18? 
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Mr.  Estill.  Yes;  to  $18. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  particular  types  of  cases  were  you  per- 
mitted to  raise  it? 

Mr.  Estill.  In  the  urban  and  industrial  centers,  not  the  rural 
sections. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  still  regard  the  basis  as  inadequate? 

Mr.  Estill.  I  do;  yes, sir. 
.  While  this  income  is  admittedly  better  than  nothing,  it  is  never- 
theless dangerously  far  below  the  mitiimum  standards  set  by  compet- 
ent agencies  in  the  past.  Relief  should  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
wholesome,  normal  living  standards  for  the  family  or  the  unattached 
individual.  Relief,  to  be  adequate,  must  insure  proper  food,  neces- 
sary clothing,  decent  shelter,  and  medical  service ;  and  from  the  ad- 
ministrative angle,  it  must  insure  the  employment  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  competent,  trained  persons  to  carry  out  a  constructive, 
effective  program.  Resources  which  have  been  available  have  not 
permitted  adequate  relief. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  respects  have  you  been  forced  to  amend 
this  minimum  standard,  as  you  term  it,  in  order  to  come  within  the 
basis  allowed  by  the  R.  F.  C.  ? 

Mr.  Estill.  The  funds  available,  both  from  Federal  and  local 
sources,  have  been  just  about  sufficient  to  maintain  the  families  and 
keep  them  from  starvation,  nothing  except  food,  and  practically  no 
clothing. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  rents? 

Mr.  Estill.  No  rents. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  rents  even  after  eviction,  or  before? 

Mr.  Estill.  We  have  adopted  the  policy  which  has  been  followed 
elsewhere,  in  cases  of  eviction,  or  in  cases  of  threatened  eviction,  when 
they  could  not  get  along,  we  have  permitted  some  payments  of  rents. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  medical  care  ? 

Mr.  Estill.  In  the  first  grants,  made  in  1932,  we  permitted  the 
same  medical  and  hospital  services  on  a  case  basis;  that  is,  if  the 
case  was  in  all  respects  eligible  to  assistance.  In  the  grants  that 
were  made  to  us  for  the  year  1933,  in  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
corporation,  there  is  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  it  is  understood 
that  the  funds  are  not  available  for  medical,  hospital,  or  institutional 
services. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  had  to  abandon  that  minimum  medical 
care  in  order  to  come  within  the  regulation  of  the  R.  F.  C.  ? 

Mr.  Estill.  We  have  felt  that  that  was  an  inhibition  against  the 
use  of  funds  in  that  respect ;  yes,  sir. 

The  burden  of  caring  for  transients  should  not  be  imposed  upon  a 
State.  It  is  impossible  to  return  to  their  homes  the  thousands  of 
persons  who  are  to-day  on  the  move  seeking  work  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  They  should  be  given  intelligent  assistance  wherever 
they  may  apply  for  aid.  In  West  Virginia  Uie  factor  in  determining 
whetlier  a  transient  shall  be  given  assistance  is  not  consideration  of 
his  legal  residence,  but  consideration  of  his  logical  residence.  Such 
a  policy  costs  money  and  should  not  be  carried  out  at  the  expense  of 
the  State. 

Suffering  as  we  are  from  a  national  calamity,  it  is  only  right  that 
we  should  insist  upon  Federal  responsibility  in  effectuating  a  definite 


relief  program.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
lend  money  to  the  States  for  financing  such  a  program.  This  policy 
has  resulted  in  a  haphazard,  patched -up  relief  program,  in  which 
even  the  low  standards  that  prevail  differ  radically  between  States. 
Certainly,  the  Federal  Government,  by  guidance  and  direction,  could 
bring  about  the  maintenance  of  some  standards  that  would  be  of 
material  help  to  the  States. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  they  been  able  to  do  about  transients 
in  West  Virginia  ? 

Mr.  EsTTLL.  We  are  just  getting  our  program  under  way,  Senator. 
We  take  their  full  history,  wherever  they  may  apply  for  aid.  We 
offer  them  the  assistance  to  which  they  would  be  entitled  as  if  they 
were  residents;  that  is,  they  are  given  work  relief,  if  they  are  able 
to  work,  and  if  they  are  persons  who  are  simply  of  the  hobo  type, 
they  very  quickly  pass  on.  If  they  are  not,  they  stay  and  work  and 
have  a  chance  of  adjustment. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  would  you  say  are  of  the  typical 
hobo  type,  to  which  you  have  referred,  among  the  transients — that  is, 
just  a  rough  approximation  ? 

Mr.  Estill.  I  imagine  not  over  1  or  2  per  cent,  and  that  is  a  very, 
ve^  rough  estimate.  We  have  not  received  reports  on  transients  in 
sufficient  volume  to  tell  much  about  it  as  yet. 

The  Chairman.  How  big  is  the  transient  problem,  if  you  know,  in 
West  Virginia — ^that  is,  approximately  ? 

Mr.  Estill.  I  believe  our  figures  show  around  10,000  transients, 
estimated  for  the  month  of  December,  but  we  have  a  further  compli- 
cation in  that  the  rate  of  wage  which  we  pay  on  work  relief  seems 
to  be  somewhat  higher  than  that  paid  by  our  neighboring  States,  and 
we  are  getting  a  constant  drift  from  those  States  into  our  territory. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  are  being  penalized  in  your 
effort  to  meet  the  problem  ? 

Mr.  Estill.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Because  there  is  no  broad,  general  program  to 
take  care  of  it? 

Mr.  Estill.  Yes,  there  is  no  guide  post  of  any  sort  that  I  know 
of.  That  is  very  clearly  illustrated  by  a  letter  I  received  just  be- 
fore I  left  the  office  from  one  of  our  southern  counties  which  states ; 

As  the  Virginia  line  is  so  near  us  we  are  having  many  applicants  from  that 
section.  As  you  know,  Virginia  only  pays  fifteen  cents  an  hour.  The  State 
of  West  Virginia  would,  therefore,  be  a  great  inducement  for  them  to  come 
here. 

Now,  of  course,  as  quickly  as  they  can  investigate  those  cases  and 
find  out  that  they  really  belong  in  some  place  else,  they  are  sent 
back  there,  but  where  a  transient  comes  from  a  distance  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  return  him. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  the  Federal  Government  should  do  more 
than  act  as  a  banker  for  the  States  in  helping  them  finance  relief 
programs.  Financial  assistance  should  be  provided  as  grants  in 
aid,  and  not  as  loans  by  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  Federal  Government  should  help 
finance  State  relief  program  and  by  guidance  and  direction  should 
help  to  make  such  programs  effective.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the 
Federal  Government,  if  possible,  insure  that  the  State  and  its  po- 
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litical  subdivisions  shall  do  everjrthing  possible  to  help  carry  their 
own  burdens. 

The  financial  situation  in  the  political  subdivisions  of  the  State 
of  W^?^  Virginia  is  not  helpful.  Most  counties  and  most  muni- 
cipalities have  large  deficits.  Revenues  from  taxes  are  falling  off, 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  they  will  continue  to  fall  off. 
Perhaps  there  is  not  a  great  deal  that  political  subdivisions  can 
do  financially  to  help  themselves  at  this  time,  but  they  should  be 
required  to  do  what  they  can. 

Assistance  should  be  forthcoming  from  the  Federal  Government, 
when  necessary,  to  enable  those  States  securing  Federal  funds  for 
the  relief  of  destitution  to  administer  such  funds  as  effectively  as 
possible.  In  West  Virginia  we  have  four  field  workers,  each  with 
a  district  comprising  10  or  more  counties.  With  such  a  large  terri- 
tory to  cover,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  give  the  close  supervision 
to  local  organizations  that  is  desirable.  Our  administrative  costs 
have  been  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  In  the  same  way,  the 
local  organizations  do  not  have  sufficient  help  to  survey  and  find 
all  the  persons  needing  assistance.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has 
been  necessary  to  rely  on  the  destitute  to  have  enough  initiative  to 
make  application  for "^ aid.  Some  effort  should  be  made  to  find  those 
people  who  are  in  need. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  you  could  more  economically 
and  efficiently  spend  the  money  which  you  are  now  spending  if  you 
had  a  more  adequate  staff? 

Mr.  Estill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  think,  in  other  words,  that  this  "  pennywise- 
and-pound-foolish  "  policy  is  largely  on  the  side  of  administra- 
tion 'i 

Mr.  Estill.  I  do.  I  might  say,  however,  that  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  is  not  holding  us  down  in  that  respect.  We 
still  have  absolutely  no  guide  to  determine  the  size  staff  to  put  on, 
or  determine  what  we  can  expend.  It  is  based  on  so  much  per 
family,  and  all  that  includes  administration. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  feel  that  jou  can  not  provide  ade- 
quate administration  so  long  as  the  basis  is  already  below  what 
you  considered  the  minimum  standard? 

Mr.  Estill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  are  in  the  position  that  to 
provide  proper  supervision  and  administration  you  would  have  to 
pare  this  inadequate  relief  even  lower? 

Mr.  Estill.  Yes ;  if  we  were  to  get  proper  administration.  We  are 
using  as  many  people  as  we  can  in  administration  on  a  work  relief 
basis,  though  we  do  not  allow  such  people  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
family  group.    We  feel  that  that  would  be  a  bad  social  practice. 

Provision  should  be  made  not  only  for  adequate  personnel  for 
administration  of  relief  funds,  but  personnel  for  supervision  of  work 
projects  as  well.  Many  political  subdivisions  of  the  State  have  no 
funds  with  which  to  employ  road  foremen  or  other  supervisors ;  and 
it  may  soon  be  necessary  for  those  subdivisions  to  carry  on  a  program 
of  direct  relief  onhr. 

There  is  a  terrific  demand  for  medical  and  hospital  service  in  the 
State.    Doctors  in  many  cases  actually  do  not  have  the  means  of 


reaching  patients,  though  they  are  willing  to  give  their  services. 
Some  definite  arrangement  should  be  made  to  provide  medical  and 
hospital  care  in  needy  and  eligible  cases  from  Federal  funds  in  sub- 
divisions where  local  resources  are  not  available. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  demand,  in  your  judgment,  for  medical  and 
hospital  care  rising  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  relief 
load  ? 

Mr.  Estill.  I  would  say  not.  I  believe  it  is  in  proportion  to  the 
increase,  but  we  have  nothing,  no  accurate  records  to  base  a  state- 
ment on  in  that  respect  because  we  have  held  them  down,  and  it  has 
just  been  taken  for  granted  that  it  could  be  done.  I  believe  that  Miss 
Smith  will  be  able  to  give  you  more  accurate  information  on  that 
subject. 

Malnutrition,  particularly  among  children  of  school  age  and  pre- 
school age,  is  widespread.  Unless  relief  is  allowed  on  an  adequate 
basis,  this  condition  will  continue  to  the  point  where  the  public  will 
pay  a  thousand  times  over  for  crippled  bodies  and  warped  minds. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  any  more  detailed  information 
on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Estill.  I  can  supplement  that  to  this  extent.  Senator.  One 
of  the  divisions  of  my  department  is  dealing  with  crippled  children. 
Even  as  late  as  a  year  ago  we  could  take  a  child  from  a  home  and 
send  it  into  a  hospital.  They  usually  operated  within  24  hours. 
To-day,  a  child  coming  from  the  same  type  of  home  must  be  kept 
in  the  hospital  sometimes  from  2  to  3  to  4  months  in  order  to  be 
built  up  to  stand  the  operation. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  this  inadequate  basis  of  relief 
is  apparently  breaking  down  the  health  of  the  children  to  such 
extent  that  they  have  to  be  hospitalized  for  a  long  period  before 
they  are  in  position  to  withstand  the  operation? 

Mr.  Estill.  Exactly  so,  sir ;  and  whatever  the  reports  may  seem  to 
indicate  otherwise,  that  is  the  actual  condition  as  I  find  it.  The 
school  authorities  report  a  good  many  thousands  of  undernourished 
children.  Of  course,  undernourished  children  do  not  usually  come 
from  the  best  homes,  but  that  is  not  the  case  of  the  majority  of  these 
children.  They  are  undernourished  simply  because  there  is  no  food 
for  them. 

There  is  no  hope  of  sufficient  improvement  in  general  conditions 
to  lighten  the  relief  load  in  the  near  future.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
judging  from  present  trends,  the  peak  of  the  relief  burden  in  West 
Virginia  will  be  reached  in  March  and  April.  This  statement  is 
based  on  facts  secured  from  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Commis- 
sion, which  show  a  drop  in  wages  paid  for  December  of  more  than 
$3,300,000  as  compared  with  January,  1932.  These  facts  reflect  the 
condition  in  private  enterprise  of  all  kinds. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  know,  will  you  state  if  there  is  a  cor- 
responding decline  in  the  number  of  persons  listed  as  employed, 
or  has  the  pay  roll  declined  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of 
persons  listed  as  employed? 

Mr.  Estill.  This  decline  in  the  pay  roll  is  indicative  of  men  re- 
leased and  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  figures  that  I  have 
here  showing  the  wages  paid  during  1932  are  based  on  the  actual 
records  made  after  the  wage  cut  had  taken  effect.    We  did  not  have 
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much  additional  wage  cut  during  1932.  So  that  the  reduction  in 
the  monthly  pay  rolls,  in  this  actual  additional  unemployment,  shows 
that  there  has  been  a  steady  drop ;  for  instance  in  January  the  wage 
paid  showed  a  drop 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  year? 

Mr.  Estill.  1932— of  $16,780,931.  In  February  it  dropped  to 
15;  in  March,  15;  in  April,  15;  May,  14;  June,  13.  The  total  for 
the  first  six  months  was  $91,281,665. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  that  compares  with  a  more 
normal  year? 

Mr.  Estill.  It  is  very  much  below  it.  I  could  not  give  you  the 
percentage  sir.  Now,  in  July  a  further  drop  came  and  wages  fell 
to  $12,520,546,  and  so  it  goes  right  straight  down  the  line.  There 
was  a  seasonal  peak  in  March  and  November  due  partly  to  a  little 
increase  in  the  coal  business,  not  much. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  since  declined,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Estill.  That  has  dropped  again,  in  December  showing  $300,- 
000;  an  early  report  for  January  indicated  a  probable  fallmg  off. 
The  workmen's  compensation  in  West  Virginia  covers  practically 
every  enterprise  doing  business  in  the  State,  not  only  industrial  but 
mercantile.    It  covers  banks  as  well  as  minei^. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  have  been  able  to  pro- 
vide workmen's  compensation  on  these  work  relief  projects? 

Mr.  Estill.  No,  sir;  we  have  felt  that  Federal  funds  could  not  be 
used  for  the  payment  of  a  workmen's  compensation  program. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that  conclusion? 

Mr.  Estill.  Well,  the  State  of  West  Virginia  operates  under  the 
broad  theory  that  Federal  funds  can  not  be  used  to  finance  local  gov- 
ernmental responsibility.  We  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
use  Federal  funds  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  did  not  make  any  application  for  their 
inclusion  in  your  grants? 

Mr.  Estill.  No,  sir. 

Opportunities  for  employment  during  March  and  April  are 
limited.  In  the  calendar  year  1932,  the  State  road  commission  had 
available  for  new  construction  and  maintenance  $14,152,340,  accord- 
ing to  the  secretary  of  the  commission.  Road  funds  were  available 
at  the  rate  of  approximately  $1,180,000  per  month.  The  same  au- 
thority now  advises  that  for  the  whole  period  January  1  to  July  1, 
1933,  the  road  commission  will  have  available  for  both  new  con- 
struction and  maintenance  not  more  than  $2,000,000,  or  less  than 
one-third  the  amount  available  for  employment  per  month  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  that  do  to  your  rehef  program  in  West 
Virginia  if  the  amounts  for  roads  are  not  augmented  ? 

Mr.  Estill.  It  will  eliminate  any  semblance  of  a  program  because 
if  private  industry  is  unable  to  furnish  any  employment,  and  if  the 
State  is  unable  to  furnish  employment,  there  is  absolutely  no  other 
source  but  the  Federal  Government. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  state  that  our  relations  with  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  have  been  most  friendly.  We  have 
found  the  officials  of  the  corporation  with  whom  we  had  to  deal 
unfailingly  kind  and  sympathetic,  prompt  to  act  on  every  request, 
and  willing  to  render  every  assistance  possible  under  the  terms  oi 
the  emergency  relief  and  construction  act  of  1932. 


The  provisions  of  the  Federal  act  should  be  broadened  to  allow  the 
corporation  or  whatever  agency  may  be  charged  in  the  future  with 
the  administration  of  relief  funds,  to  formulate  a  progressive  and 
constructive  relief  program  on  a  nation-wide  basis.  Particularly 
should  authority  be  given  for  providing  medical  and  hospital  care 
and  adequate  administration  and  supervision  personnel.  Finally,  the 
period  for  which  funds  are  made  available  should  be  lengthened  to 
permit  a  long-range  plan  to  be  worked  out  and  put  into  effect,  and 
to  wipe  out  the  feeling  of  dread  of  both  State  and  individual  when 
forced  to  live  a  hand-to-mouth  existence. 

Our  grants  have  been  made  for  periods  varying  from  four  months 
to  SIX  weeks.  It  is  impossible  to  secure  a  trained  personnel.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  any  definite  program;  even  the  applicants  who 
are  receiving  assistance  live  in  that  constant  fear.  We  have  just  so 
much  money,  and  when  that  is  gone  where  are  we  going  to  turn? 

The  Chairman.  And  that  has  a  demoralizing  effect  then,  as  I 
understand,  not  only  upon  the  plans  of  administration  so  far  as  the 
State  and  local  agencies  are  concerned,  but  it  has  had  also  a  de- 
moralizing effect  upon  the  recipients  of  relief? 

Mr.  Estill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  the  general  practice  in  West  Vir- 
ginia not  to  afford  assistance  excepting  where  the  resources  of  the 
family  have  been  practically  reduced  to  zero  ? 

Mr.  Estill.  Previously  to  the  present  crisis.  Senator,  the  responsi- 
bility for  any  assistance  in  the  way  of  pure  relief  has  been  placed 
upon  the  county  court,  and  of  course  the  work  done  by  the  county 
courts  was  supplemented  by  the  community  chest  and  associated 
chanties.  We  have  had  a  mother's  pension  act  for  a  good  many 
years.  It  has  not  been  obligatory,  and  these  grants  are  fairly 
generous. 

The  Chair3ian.  How  do  they  compare  with  the  grants  on  the 
basis  which  you  are  now  able  to  provide? 

Mr.  Estill.  The  mothers'  pensions  are  about  three  times  as  large, 
and  would  provide,  I  believe,  $45  per  month  as  against  $15  for  a 
whole  family  underpresent  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  in  your  judgment  is  the  effect  of  putting  a 
family  unit  through  the  process  of  attrition  down  to  the  point  where 
they  have  exhausted  their  resources  and  exhausted  their  credit  before 
they  are  able  to  secure  relief. 

Mr.  Estill.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  require  them  to  be  destitute 
before  you  give  them  a  helping  hand.  You  destroy  them  physically 
and  they  are  destroyed  morally  as  well,  and  you  have  a  lone-time 
job  to  put  them  back. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  feel  that  that  builds  up  a  tremendous 
burden  for  the  future  in  any  effort  to  rehabilitate  the  family  and  the 
individuals? 

Mr.  Estill.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  gives  you  a  long-time  problem 
to  solve,  and  it  is  much  more  costly,  it  costs  a  whole  lot  more  to 
rehabilitate  a  family  than  it  does  to  keep  the  family  from  going  on 
the  rocks. 

The  accidents  on  our  work  relief  projects  have  not  been  particu- 
larly serious  except  with  regard  to  two  in  which  we  had  fatalities. 
All  the  other  accidents  have  been  minor.    In  these  accidents  we  have 
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made  the  local  community  do  what  it  could  to  take  of  the  dependents. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  men  who  are  working  on  projects  financed 
by  the  relief  fund,  should  have  some  assurance  that  in  case  of  death 
their  dependants  are  to  be  taken  care  of  as  they  would  in  the  case 
of  injury,  not  only  during  the  period  for  which  the  i*elief  program 
is  effective,  but  as  long  as  it  is  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  indication  of  lowered  resistance  so 
far  as  the  persons  who  have  been  injured  on  these  programs  nve 
concerned  ? 

Mr.  Estill.  Not  particularly  from  this  small  group  that  have  been 
injured  but  in  numbers  of  cases  it  has  been  absolutely  necessary  to 
extend  direct  relief  to  applicants  to  build  their  bodies  up  before  they 
can  work,  and  also  to  furnish  them  with  clothing  before  they  could 
go  to  work.    That  has  been  true  in  thousands  of  cases. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  that 
statement  ? 

Mr.  Estill.  That  we  have  allowed  them  so  to  exhaust  their  re- 
serves that  they  have  nothing  to  live  on  any  longer.  You  have  got 
to  build  up  what  little  they  have  got  left  before  you  can  do  any- 
thing at  all.  We  just  simply  let  them  exhaust  every  resource  they 
had,  and  they  really  had  to  exhaust  everything  before  they  could 
get  any  assistance. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  continuation 
of  this  present  standard  or  basis  of  relief  is  resulting  in  a  great 
impairment  of  the  ability  of  the  persons  who  were  subjected  to  the 
exigencies  of  this  relief  situation  to  perform  a  day's  work^ 

Mr.  Estill.  That  is  true,  sir,  and  I  think  that  the  longer  we  carry 
on  on  this  same  inadequate  basis,  or  on  the  present  inadequate  basis, 
iust  so  much  longer  are  you  sapping  the  strength  of  those  receiv- 
ing relief.  You  might  keep  a  family  for  some  time,  a  few  months 
perhaps,  on  $15  a  month  but  it  can  not  go  on  year  after  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  that  is  what  is  happening,  I  take  it,  in 
West  Virginia  ? 
Mr.  Estill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Many  of  those  families  have  been  on  this  basis 
for  how  long? 

Mr.  Estill.  Since  last  September,  and  of  course  even  $15  a 
month  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  a  great  many  sections 
over  what  they  were  getting  in  the  previous  year.  But  it  seems 
to  me  if  we  are  going  to  base  grants  on  what  the  county  was  able 
to  do  following  the  drought  of  1930,  and  the  economic  distress  of 
1931  and  1932,  we  are  going  to  penalize  those  counties  that  do 
not  have  a  thing  in  the  world,  and  we  do  have  some  such  counties 
where  there  is  not  a  single  available  resource. 

The  Chairman.  Apparently  there  is  grave  danger  that  our  much- 
vaunted  mechanical  skill  will  l)e  impaired  if  the  relief  staiuUird  is 
permitted  to  remain  on  this  inadequate  basis? 

Mr.  Estill.  I  should  think  so.  It  seems  to  me  such  a  conclusion  is 
inevitable. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  as  to  how  much  Fed- 
eral money  you  will  require  in  1933? 

Mr.  Estill.  Only  for  the  first  two  months  of  the  year ;  that  is  as 
far  as  we  could  make  application,  up  to  the  20th  of  February. 
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The  Chairman.  Am  I  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  corporation 
requires  you  to  make  your  estimates  in  2-month  periods? 

Mr.  Estill.  The  first  applications  that  were  made  were  based  on 
bulletin  No.  1,  sent  out  by  the  corporation,  and  indicated  that  the 
application  could  be  made  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  1932,  and 
under  that  we  made  up  our  application  blanks.  For  the  year  1933 
the  corporation  furnished  its  own  application  blanks  and  gave  us 
space  to  make  application  for  January  and  February.  So  it  was 
the  natural  assumption  that  that  was  as  far  as  the  period  would 
extend.     I  thought  I  had  one  of  their  applications  with  me,  but  1 

find  I  have  not.  , 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  further  data  which  you  think  would 
be  helpful  to  this  committee,  Captain  Estill  ? 

Mr.  Estill.  I  think  not,  sir ;  unless  there  are  some  further  ques- 
tions. I  would  like  again  to  say  that  I  think  something  should  be 
done  in  this  respect.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  be  required  to  carry 
compensation  under  the  workmen's  compensation  department,  but  1 
do  believe  some  arrangement  should  be  made  for  payment  to 
certain  dependents  of  the  man  who  is  killed  on  the  projects.  Let 
that  come  out  of  the  funds,  whether  local  or  Federal,  allotted  to  cer- 
tain counties,  and  perhaps  based  on  the  same  rate  as  the  State  com- 
i)ensation  commission  rates.  i     /^     .    • 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  thanks  you  very  much,  Captam 

Estill. 
Mr.  Estill.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  MISS  ELIZABETH  SMITH,  STATE  DEPAETMENT 
OF  PUBLIC  WELFAEE,  CHAELESTON,  W.  VA. 

The  Chairman.  Miss  Smith,  please  give  your  full  name,  address, 

and  your  position.  ,  -r^  , ,.    -rrr  i 

Miss  Smith.  Elizabeth  Smith,  Stat«  Department  of  Public  Wei- 

fare,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  -xi.  xu     j 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  de- 
partment of  public  welfare?  ^r-     •   • 

Miss  Smith.  I  was  loaned  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  since 
October  15,  and  have  been  there  during  this  time  as  field  director 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  were  loaned.  What  organization 
were  you  connected  with  prior  to  that  time? 

Miss  Smith.  The  West  Essex  Social  Service,  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  a 
private  case  work  association.  j  v^-       i 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  give  the  committee  any  additional 
information  to  that  given  by  Captain  Estill  concerning  the  general 
situation  in  the  northern  counties  in  which  you  have  been  more 
directly  associated  with  this  problem  of  unemployment  relief? 

Miss  Smith.  Well,  I  think.  Senator,  I  have  a  few  additional  facts. 
For  instance,  the  question  is  always  coming  up  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  the  local  resources  in  the  States.  In  West  Virginia  for  the  month 
of  November  I  took  the  county  resources  and  State  resources  and  pri- 
vate resources  for  relief— all  its  resources  that  were  available  with- 
out Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  funds.  It  would  give  us  an 
average  of  $1.94  per  month  per  family. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  all  that  the  local,  State,  and  private 
funds  are  able  to  provide? 

Miss  Smith.  Yes,  sir,  $1.94  per  family  per  month;  although  we 
have  received  an  average  for  January  and  February  of  $16  per 
month  per  family,  our  records  for  October,  when  we  had  an  average 
of  $15  a  month,  show  that  the  families  received  an  average  of 
$10.65;  for  November  an  average  of  $9.21,  which  represent  the 
amounts  of  the  case  load,  cutting  into  the  R.  F.  C.  grant.  You  see  our 
case  loads  in  the  county  have  amounted  far  beyond  our  estimate  so 
actually  we  could  not  give  $15  a  month  because  we  had  these  addi- 
tional families  to  take  care  of. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  because  of  the  increased  load  vou 
have  had  to  spread  this  inadequate  $15  still  thinner? 

Miss  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  still  further. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  mean  that  the  average  familv  is 
receiving?  =*  •' 

Miss  Smith.  Well,  for  November  we  had  to  spread  it,  so  that  we 
were  able  actually  to  get  into  the  families  a  State  average  of  $9  21 
a  month,  for  everything— food,  clothing,  and  medical  expenses. 

Ihe  Chairman.  That  must  mean  that  practically  all  of  it  is  going 

Miss  Smith.  That  is  what  it  means.  We  are  doing  our  very  best 
to  try  to  get  all  of  our  relief  money  going  into  the  families  for  food. 
Uf  course  there  is  another  problem  that  we  have  had  and  that  is 
the  problem  of  shoes. 

The  Chairman  What  sort  of  diet  can  the  average  familv  pro- 
vide on  $9  a  month  ?  ^  j  f 

Miss  Smith.  Very  limited. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  consist  of,  largely? 

Miss  Smith.  Well,  pork— white  side. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  pork? 

Miss  Smith.  Yes,  sir,  and  beans. 

The  Chairman.  Any  butter?  ' 

Miss  Smith.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Any  milk? 

Miss  Smith.  In  some  of  the  counties  where  we  have  had  a  most 
acute  situation  the  Friends  Service  Committee  is  working  undTr  a 
plan  to  get  milk  into  the  worst  places.  We  are  attempting  to  get  milk 
We  are  trying  to  get  cod-liver  oil  into  our  diets,  but  the  whSle  ques-* 
tion  is  that  as  to  these  families,  we  trv  to  encourage  them  to  place  all 
their  allowance  for  food.  You  will  have  to  acCnit  that  tfcere  are 
some  things  that  the  family  has  to  have  other  than  food 

Ihe  Chairman    What  have  you  in  mind,  clothing  and  shoes? 

Miss  Smith.  Clothing  and  shoes.    Of  course  Captain  Estill  made 

The  Chaikman.  Are  you  providing  any  fuel  ? 

Miss  Smith.  We  are  trying  to  provide  that  without  using  our  re- 

feel  that  we  might  as  well  let  a  family  starve  to  death  as  let  them 
freeze  to  death.  In  several  of  our  counties  the  family  has  had  cow? 
and  they  are  having  to  get  rid  of  the  cows  because  there  is  no  aJlow-' 
tha'Ts'^uJce  *^*  "°""'  '^"''^^  *'""^S  off  the  milk  supply  from 


In  some  cases  there  have  been  little  resources  within  the  family. 
They  were  carrying  on  a  garden  program  last  year  in  the  most  des- 
perate section,  where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  have  gardens. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  it  is  impossible  bfxjause  there  is  no  till- 
able soil  near  those  communities  ? 

Miss  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  and  then,  of  course,  there  is  the  expense  of 
providing  cans,  and  other  families  have  not  the  equipment  to  do  the 
canning.  Then  there  are  the  supplies  for  the  families,  such  as  bed- 
ding and  furniture,  and  things  like  that  that  are  urgent,  and  the 
conditions  are  made  desperate. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  they  are  wearing  out  and  they  have  no 
money  for  replacement? 

Miss  Smith.  Yes;  I  was  told  yesterday  of  one  particular  case 
where  the  mother  has  a  hopeless  case  of  T.  B.,  with  four  children  and 
one  bed  in  the  family,  one  oed  in  the  house.  We  have  no  money  with 
which  to  take  that  mother  out  of  the  home. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  happening  to  the  children  on  this  diet  of 
pork  and  beans? 

Miss  Smith.  Well,  their  resistance  is  being  lowered  and  there  is  a 
complete  breakdown  of  the  family  group,  Senator.  Then,  too,  we 
have  the  problem  with  regard  to  the  children  getting  school  books 
coming  up  all  the  time.  Of  course,  they  can  not  buy  school  books, 
and  if  a  child  has  to  go  to  school  they  need  clothing  in  order  to  send 
them  to  school.  It  is  a  very  difficult  situation  for  the  child  to  be 
without  proper  school  books.  I  must  say  that  I  admire  the  ability 
of  the  teachers  who  are  doing  their  best  for  the  children  in  these  days. 
They  have  a  difficult  job,  but  they  are  making  the  best  of  it.  But 
from  the  child's  point  of  view  it  is  discouraging  to  know  that  the 
children  are  dropping  out,  the  older  group  of  boys  and  girls  who 
ought  to  go  back  to  school,  though  there  is  no  work  so  that  their 
parents  would  be  glad  to  get  them  back  to  school. 

Again  comes  the  problem  of  books  and  of  clothing.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  boy  or  girl  of  16  to  go  to  school  in  rags,  you  might  say. 

We  had  in  one  county  two  mothers  who  died  in  childbirth  because 
they  could  not  get  medical  attention.  The  county  has  not  one  cent 
of  local  resources.  In  that  particular  county  I  found  yesterday  that 
the  number  on  relief  was  5,240  out  of  a  population  in  that  county  of 
58^00. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  mean  5,000  families? 

Miss  Smith.  Five  thousand  family  groups.  I  did  not  bring  any 
figures  of  the  nonfamily  group,  because  I  was  especially  interested 
in  the  family  groups  in  another  county. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  the  first  county  ? 

Miss  Smith.  Logan  County.  In  Preston  County,  where  we  have 
a  very  acute  situation,  the  case  load  has  mounted  far  beyond  what 
we  estimated.  We  have  an  overdraft  in  1933  for  relief*  of  $9,000, 
and  that  overdraft  is  practically  entirely  for  acute  needs,  and  the 
present  resources  of  that  county  are  none.  With  that  overdraft 
to  come  out  of  the  1933  allotment,  it  presents  a  very  desperate  picture 
in  an  attempt  to  do  anything  to  hold  those  families  together.  In 
one  county,  just  before  we  got  the  relief  organized,  there  was  a 
mounting  number  of  desertions.    I  was  told  it  was  just  the  desperate, 
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hopeless  feeling  of  the  fathers ;  they  could  not  find  employment  and 
they  had  figured  that  if  they  stepped  out  of  the  picture  that  perhaps 
something  could  be  done  for  the  family.  I  have  checked  constantly 
in  that  county  and  since  we  have  been  able  to  get  relief,  inadequate 
as  it  is,  the  desertions  are  decreasing.  The  problem  of  the  boys 
from  17  to  21  is  a  problem  because  we  are  not  able  to  allow  any  more 
than  the  food  allowance,  and  then  comes  the  question  back  again 
of  the  clothing  and  the  extra  things  that  they  need. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  effect,  in  your  judgment,  of  pauperiz- 
ing these  family  units  before  they  are  eligible  to  receive  any  relief, 
inadequate  as  it  may  be? 

Miss  Smith.  That  is  going  to  take  years  and  years  of  very  inten- 
sive work,  for  those  families,  to  bring  them  back  to  a  self-respecting 
and  self-supporting  basis.  It  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether 
we  are  not  probably  crushing  some  down  to  a  point  where  we 
will  never  be  able  to  bring  them  back  to  the  point  where  they  were. 
We  are  lowering  the  standard  of  living  in  the  families  that  we  have 
worked  hard  to  bring  up  to  the  proper  standard. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  any  instances  that  are  typical, 
showing  the  impact  of  this  inadequate  relief  situation  upon  the 
family  and  the  individuals  in  it? 

Miss  Smith.  I  was  able  to  gather  hastily  seven  cases  from 
Kanawha  County  records  and  asked  for  the  superior  type. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  those  who  are  above  the  average? 

Miss  Smith.  Who  are  above  the  average  families.  There  is  1 
father  who  is  permanently  disabled  and  1  child  tubercular,  and 
0  other  children,  4  of  school  age.  The  man  has  an  excellent 
work  record.  They  are  above  the  average  middle  class,  law-abiding, 
stable,  and  self-maintained  until  unemployment  followed  by  ill 
health  came.  This  family,  now  totally  dependent,  can  receive'only 
the  minimum  R.  F.  C.  relief  allowance  of  less  than  $5  per  week. 
No  rent,  gas  for  fuel,  or  light  bills  can  be  allowed.  Only  emergency 
clothing  was  bought.  Gradually  their  standards  of  living  are  being 
lowered  while  the  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  family  is  becoming 
a  serious  community  problem.  There  is  a  noticeable*  deterioration 
in  the  home. 

Another  case — a  man,  woman,  and  one  child  2  years  old,  and  de- 
])endent  parents.  The  mother  is  a  paralytic.  The  wife  is  pregnant. 
They  have  a  modest,  well-kept  home  in  a  middle-class  neighborliood. 
The  man  has  been  out  of  work  for  a  year  and  the  father  out  of  work 
two  years.  The  man  had  his  own  business  as  a  painting  contractor 
and  at  the  time  of  application  had  done  some  work  for  his  landlord, 
thus  paying  the  rent  for  a  few  months  ahead.  He  was  entitled  to 
two  days  work  only  at  $4.80  under  R.  F.  C,  which  was  not  sufficient 
for  liis  needs.  Additional  food,  medical  care,  fuel,  and  so  forth,  were 
needed,  yet  could  not  be  managed  on  the  income.  The  standard  of 
living  in  this  family  is  above  the  average  but  is  being  lowered  to 
that  of  a  typical  lower  type  family. 

And  the  rest  of  them  run  in  about  the  same  trend. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  observed  any  indication  of  the  effect  oi 
malnutrition  on  children? 

Miss  Smith.  Yes.  It  is  very  evident.  No  one,  I  think,  will 
challeno:e  that  statement. 


The  Chairman.  Is  it  widespread,  would  you  say  ? 

Miss  Smith.  In  the  counties  where  the  resources  have  been  so  low 
prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Federal  relief  you  will  find  it  very 
definitely. 

We  found  cases  of  minor  bruises  with  a  serious  infection,  and 
consequently  disability. 

The  Chairman.  Indicating  lowered  resistance? 

Miss  Smith.  Yes.  Of  course,  as  Captain  Estill  has  said,  at  our 
expense  the  State  administration  is  requiring  medical  attention. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  additional  cases  in  such  shape  that  you 
could  submit  them  for  the  record  ? 

Miss  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  do  so? 

Miss  Smith.  I  will  be  glad  to.    I  will  give  them  to  you : 

Superior  family,  witli  unemployment  only  problem.  Two  children  graduated 
from  high  school  but  out  of  work,  one  child  in  high  school,  and  one  in  junior 
high.  Family  had  savings  and  applied  for  relief  only  after  everything  had  been 
exhausted.  Work  relief  Is  the  only  income  at  present.  This  is  not  sufficient 
for  more  than  food.  Other  expenses  are  getting  behind  and  general  living 
standard  being  lowered. 

Man,  woman,  and  four  children.  Very  high  tjrpe.  Lovely  children,  well 
trained  and  doing  well  at  school.  The  mother  is  careful,  sensitive,  and  makes 
a  real  home.  Family  has  been  accustomed  to  good  income  when  man  lost  job 
two  years  ago.  Oldest  child  in  high  school,  needing  books,  clothing,  and  inci- 
dentals. Other  three  children  have  needed  complete  clothing  outfits  this  winter. 
The  rent  is  falling  behind,  fuel  bills  piling  up,  while  the  economic  pressure  has 
become  so  great  that  the  wife  is  nervous  and  showing  signs  of  physical  break- 
down.   This  is  a  typical  example  of  lowered  morale  through  economic  insecurity. 

Man,  wife,  and  10  children.  Very  high  type.  One  child  has  a  serious  heart 
condition,  requiring  special  medicine  and  special  diet.  His  condition  is  grow- 
ing worse.  Father  is  on  work  relief,  maximum  income  $7.20  weekly,  which 
is  not  even  adequate  for  food.  Family  moved  to  furnished  rooms  after  losing 
their  furniture  and  unless  rent  is  paid  they  will  be  evicted.  There  is  no 
allowance  for  clothing,  or  any  needs  except  food.  Another  superior  family 
whose  standards  of  living  are  being  lowered  rapidly. 

Man,  wife,  and  five  children,  very  superior  type.  Normal  situation  except 
for  unemployment.  Have  moved  to  cheaper  neighborhood  and  used  every  effort 
to  get  along  without  applying  for  relief.  Man  a  sheet-metal  worker  with  good 
references.  Children  very  attractive,  home  well  kept.  Man  on  work  relief 
but  earns  just  enough  for  food.  Eviction  hangs  heavily  over  the  head  of  this 
family  while  other  needs  are  accumulating  weekly. 

Man  and  wife,  no  children,  living  in  furnished  rooms.  Wife  pregnant. 
Living  expenses  at  least  $5  per  week,  but  work  relief  allows  only  $2.40.  Con- 
stant evictions  and  inability  to  provide  proper  care  for  wife  are  very  dis- 
couraging to  the  man.  Relief  under  R.  F.  C.  is  the  only  hope  for  this  family 
until  employment  conditions  improve. 

I  may  also  call  your  attention  to  the  following  letter: 

,  W.  Va.,  January  5,  1933. 

Mr.  GovNEB  Conley:  I  wish  you  wold  write  and  let  me  know  whether  my 

boy  — is   entitled    to   that   rode   work   or   not,    he   is   just   naked    and 

can't  get  any  work  an  I  am  worken  but  I  only  get  one  day  an  that  only  just 
gives  me  a  nuff  to  live  on  an  don't  give  me  a  nuflf  to  by  me  any  close.  My 
doter  got  me  some  close  and  sent  then  to  mee  or  I  cold  not  work  on  the  counti 
of  close.  Please  let  me  know  write  at  once  whether  he  is  intiteled  to  eany  of 
that  work  or  not  he  just  wants  a  nuff  to  get  him  a  overall  suit  and  a  pare  of 

overshoes  but  tha  won't  reqest  him  nor  let  him  work  and  the ,  sais 

that  this  money  is  for  that  that  is  in  neede  and  when  a  man  is  naked  he  is 
in  need.    Please  let  me  know  at  once. 
Yours  very  truley. 

This  from ,  W.  Va.,  he  is  22  years  olde  but  not  married 

but  stays  with  me. 
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These  family  situations  are  average  ones  in  the  county  welfare 
department  5.  There  are  many  who  come  with  standards  higher  and 
more  of  a  much  lower  caliber.  The  most  difficult  problem  in  the 
administration  of  relief  this  winter  is  the  lowering  of  standards  of 
living  to  one  level— a  level  below  physical  safety,  with  no  considera- 
tion for  other  factors  in  the  scheme  of  living. 

Preston  County  has  a  population  of  29,043.  The  number  of  fam- 
ilies aided  in  December  was  2,400  and  the  number  of  families  aided 
in  January  was  2,674.  The  county  has  no  resources.  The  value  of 
the  Red  Cross  clothing  distributed  was  $2,000. 

Logan  County  has  a  population  of  58,534.  The  number  of  families 
aided  in  December  was  4,256  and  the  number  of  families  aided  m 
January  was  5,240.  The  county  has  no  resources.  The  value  of  the 
Red  Cross  clothing  distributed  was  $5,520.  New  apphcations  are 
coming  in  at  the  rate  of  100  per  day. 

Marehall  County  has  a  population  of  39,825.  The  number  of 
families  aided  in  December  was  2,500  and  the  number  of  families 
aided  in  January  was  4,840.  The  county  had  resources  oi  $^24.34; 
for  January  and  February  it  has  none.  The  value  of  Red  Cross 
clothing  distributed  was  $6,234.  o    •  u 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Miss  Smith. 

The  committee  will  now  adjourn  to  meet  on  call  of  the  chairman. 

(Whereupon,  at  11.50  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  took  an  adjourn- 
ment to  meet  on  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  2,  1933 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, 

Washington^  D,  C, 
The  subcommittee  met  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chairman,  at  10.80 
O'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  212,  Senate  Office  Building. 
Present:  Senator  La  FoUette  (chairman)  and  Senator  Costigan. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Raushenbush. 

STATEMENT  OF  STEPHEN  EAITSHENBUSH,  DIEECTOE  OF  INDUS- 
TKIAL  KELATIONS,  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  full  name,  address  and  position. 

Mr.  Raushenbush.  My  name  is  Stephen  Raushenbush,  director  of 
industrial  relations,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  had  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Raushenbush.  For  the  last  year. 

The  Chairman,  In  connection  with  your  work,  have  you  had 
occasion  to  investigate  wage  trends? 

Mr.  Raushenbush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  subcommittee  has  been  considering  unem- 
ployment relief  legislation,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  if  you 
could  give  us  a  picture  of  what  has  been  happening  to  wages,  inas- 
much as  that  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  unemployment  relief 
problem;  when  wages  become  too  low  to  provide  subsistence,  even 
persons  who  are  employed  must  have  their  funds  eked  out  by  relief 
contributions.  Please  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  give  us  a  picture 
of  what  has  been  happening  to  wage  standards  and  employment 
generally  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Raushenbush.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  do  something 
more  than  present  to  you  the  rather  miserable  wage  levels  which 
exist  in  Pennsylvania.  I  would  like  to  point  out,  if  I  may,  their 
significance  to  your  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Raushenbush.  And  to  offer  in  that  connection  a  series  of 
three  propositions,  with  evidence  to  support  those  propositions, 
rather  than  just  conveying  a  picture  of  a  horrible  situation. 

My  first  proposition  is  that  Federal  relief  money  should  not  be 
given  in  such  way  as  to  help  tear  down  the  economic  structure. 
This  is  being  done  at  present.  The  evidence  in  support  of  this 
proposition  falls  into  a  few  simple  heads.  The  reason  Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  forced  to  ask  for  such  large  Federal  grants  can  not 
be  explained  entirely  by  lack  of  a  State  income  tax,  or  unusual  dis- 
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tress  in  basic  industries  such  as  coal,  steel,  textiles,  railroads  or 
time-length  of  this  distress  in  numerous  coal  counties,  or  the  large 
number  of  1,113,995  unemployed.  It  is  largely  due  to  an  unusually 
low  scale  of  wages,  making  it  impossible  for  those  employed  to  help 
the  unemployed  as  fully  as  in  other  States.  For  instance,  the  aver- 
age weekly  earnings  in  manufacture  in  New  York  State  are  $21.75 ; 
in  Pennsylvania  only  $14.83,  a  difference  of  practically  $7  a  week. 
Pennsylvania  ranks  thirteenth  on  a  list  of  the  14  Northern  indus- 
trial States  in  manufacturing  wages.  Only  New  Hampshire  is 
lower. 

The  Chaihman.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Mr.  Raushenbush.  Well,  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  to  account 
for  it  except  that  wage-cutting  influences  have  been  stronger  in  that 
State  than  in  some  other  States.  They  have  operated  more  dras- 
tically. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  they  been  in  operation  longer,  in  your 
opinion,  than  in  other  Commonwealths? 

Mr.  Raushenbush.  The  drop  in  wages  throughout  the  country 
has  been  most  uneven.  Wages  have  dropped  a  great  deal  less,  for 
instance,  in  California,  than  in  Pennsylvania. 

My  point  here,  Senator,  is  that  Pennsylvania's  employed  in  manu- 
facturing have  $170,010,520  a  year  less  to  share  with  the  unemployed 
relatives  than  the  same  number  of  workers  in  the  first  four  States. 
(See  Table  1.)  The  wage  situation  has  not  been  gone  into  by  the 
committee,  yet  it  is  as  important  to  the  relief  problem  and  to  economic 
recovery  as  the  rate  structure  is  to  the  daily  operation  of  the 
railroads. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  table  in  which  you  might  be  inter- 
ested, from  the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  of  January,  1933,  showing 
the  northern  industrial  States,  straight  across  from  New  Hampshire 
to  Wisconsin,  and  showing  that  the  first  four  States,  namely.  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  and  Delaware,  averaged  $20.69.  The 
next  States,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Maryland,  and 
Connecticut,  averaged  $17.04;  Wisconsin  and  Rhode  Island,  $15.68; 
while  Pennsylvania  and  New  Hampshire  averaged  $14.66. 

Table  1.— Average  toeekly  wages  in  manufacturing— Northern  Industrial  States 

(November,  1932) 

[From  Monthly  Labor  Review,  January,  1933] 

New  York _  _  _  *«>-j  ^^ 

New  Jersey . "I"::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  20]  68 

Michigan 20.  52 

Delaware ^g  go 

Average 20.68 

Ohio "T7I7 

Indiana __       _  -^y  22 

Massachusetts ~ HI"  ~  ""    1700 

Illinois ~ ~~~  ~  16^5 

Maryland ~ ---222211. 1'llZ  II  16  88 

Connecticut ^IIII_IIIIIIIIIIII        I  I     I6  82 

Average 17.04 
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Wisconsin ^ $15.82 

Rhode  Island 15. 54 

Average 15.68 

Pennsylvania ^ 14. 83 

New  Hamsphire 14. 49 

Average 14.66 

Now,  the  importance  of  this  is  that  this  $5.83  weekly  difference 
between  the  pay  envelopes  in  the  first  four  States — New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Michigan,  and  Delaware — and  in  Pennsylvania  means  that 
weekly  the  725,300  employees  in  manufacturing  in  Pennsylvania 
have  $4,250,258  less  to  share  with  the  unemployed  than  the  same 
number  of  employees  in  the  first  four  States.  On  a  40- week  year  this 
is  $170,010,320. 

My  second  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  many  of  the  substandard 
•or  sweatshop  plants  are,  in  effect,  being  subsidized  by  Federal,  State, 
and  private  relief  funds. 

There  are  sweatshops  in  Pennsylvania  paying  women  $2  and  $3 
for  54  hours'  work  exactly  as  there  are  in  Oonnecticut.  Miss  Frances 
Perkins,  labor  commissioner  of  the  State  of  New  Yorkj  has  just 
written  an  article,  published  in  the  Survey  last  month,  pointing  out 
that  exactly  the  same  situation  prevails  in  New  York.  At  a  meeting 
last  week  of  the  officials  of  the  various  labor  departments  of  the 
Northeastern  States  in  Boston,  to  which  I  was  a  delegate,  the  labor 
commissioners  of  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  and 
Maryland,  and  other  industrial  States  pointed  out  that  exactly  the 
same  situation  prevails  there.  The  men's  clothing  industry  in  No- 
vember, 1932,  showed  minors  averaging  $3.31  a  week,  with  78  per 
cent  getting  under  $5  a  week.  The  average  for  women  was  $7.54, 
with  61.1  per  cent  getting  under  $10  a  week.  Half  the  minors  and 
women  received  less  than  $3.31  and  $7.54,  respectively.  Nor  is  the 
$3  wage  the  low  level.  Two  days  ago  one  of  the  factory  inspectors 
came  in  and  informed  me  that  in  a  factory  not  far  from  York,  Pa., 
women  were  working  54  hours  and  were  getting  $1.08  a  week. 

That  is  so  far  the  lowest  we  have  had,  except  in  some  cases  where 
the  women  did  not  even  get  paid.  They  are  inveigled  into  working 
in  the  factories  as  learners,  as  the  term  goes.  After  they  have  sup- 
posedly learned  the  trade,  they  are  discharged  without  any  pay 
whatsoever  to  give  way  to  other  learners. 

In  the  bituminous  coal  industry  many  miners  never  get  ahead  of 
paying  their  rent  and  food.  In  mines  where  there  has  been  little 
work  they  stand  almost  no  chance  of  ever  paying  off  their  debt  for 
rent. 

In  a  way,  their  condition  is  worse  than  that  of  the  indentured 
servants  who  were  brought  here  when  the  country  was  being  popu- 
lated. The  indentured  servants  could  work  off  their  debt  in  a  num- 
ber of  years,  but,  unless  these  debts  are  wiped  off  by  the  companies, 
some  of  the  miners  will  probably  never  be  able  to  pay  them  off,  even 
if  the}*  work  at  the  rate  they  are  working  now  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

In  restaurants  and  hotels,  and  also  in  department  stores,  we  have 
found  $2  and  $4  wages. 
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My  estimate  is  that  of  approximately  466,000  women  now  working 
in  Pennsylvania  (excluding  teachers)  there  are  100,000  getting  from 
$2  to  $10  a  week. 

Perhaps  my  main  point  can  be  made  somewhat  clearer  here  by  a 
quotation  from  a  Pennsylvania  newspaper  published  in  the  home  of 
tne  clothing  sweatshops.    It  puts  the  situation  this  way : 

By  takiDg  advantage  of  the  desperate  need  of  those  they  employ  the  sweat- 
shop owners  have  found,  also,  a  means  of  dipping  hands  into  the  community's 
welfare  chest  and  into  the  State's  emergency  relief  fund  (also  the  Federal 
Government's  grants).  The  welfare  funds,  contributed  by  the  people  through 
gift  and  by  tax  means,  must  be  used  to  help  the  sweatshop  operator  meet  his 
pay  roll.  The  wages  he  pays,  insufficient  to  support  life,  must  be  supplemented 
by  contributions  from  the  welfare  funds  so  that  the  worker  may  be  kept  alive 
and  in  condition  to  be  of  service  to  her  employer. 

May  I  read  this  very  brief  story  from  this  newspaper?  A  woman, 
mother  of  two  children,  and  whose  husband  was  out  of  work  and 
penniless,  thought  she  could  avoid  the  necessity  of  applying  for  re- . 
lief  from  the  welfare  funds  by  getting  herself  a  job  in  a  local  sewing 
factory.  She  got  the  job  without  any  trouble  but  even  after  she  had 
learned  to  do  the  work  assigned  her  as  rapidly  and  as  well  as  the 
average  worker,  she  found  that  the  most  she  could  earn  was  $1.61  a 
week,  working  full  time,  nine  and  a  half  hours  each  day  and  a  half 
day  on  Saturday. 

For  certain  operations  on  garments  she  was  paid  but  1  cent  a 
dozen,  on  others  2  cents  and,  at  the  most,  3^^  cents  a  dozen. 

One  day  she  sewed  14  dozen  garments  for  one  certain  operation 
and  upon  14  dozen  for  another  certain  operation.    For  the  first 

14  dozen  she  received  a  cent  a  dozen,  14  cents,  and  for  the  second  14 
dozen  2  cents  a  dozen,  28  cents.  Her  day's  work,  nine  and  a  half 
hours,  brought  her  42  cents.    Some  days  she  was  able  to  make  but 

15  and  18  cents  by  working  nine  and  a  half  hours.  A  full  week's 
work  brought  her  $1.61.    &  another  week  she  received  $1.60. 

Unable  to  support  her  husband  and  their  two  children  upon  $1.60 
a  weeky  the  woman  was  compelled  to  seek  aid  from  relief  funds  and 
public  money  is  now  being  used  to  feed  her  husband  and  her  children 
and  to  provide  her  with  the  food  necessary  to  keep  her  in  sufficient 
health  to  work  in  her  employer's  shop. 

I  have  here,  also,  in  that  connection,  a  letter  from  the  president 
of  one  of  our  State  colleges  who  is  also  chairman  of  his  county 
emergencv  relief  committee  who  made  the  same  point  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  coal  mines. 

He  said: 


The  operators  of  mines  at 


and 


are  operating  their  mines  upon 


a  wage  basis  that  is  virtually  making  slaves  out  of  the  miners.    After  they 
deduct  rent,  etc.,  there  is  nothing  left  for  food.    They  are  underselling  all  of 

the  legitimate  mining  organizations  of  the  county — in  the  towns  of and 

practically   all   of  these  people  are  on   the  welfare  association   list 

because  of  the  wages  and  deductions  made. 

The  wages  are  often  lower  than  the  standard  relief  grant,  $4. 

Since  no  one  can  live  on  such  wages,  the  community  helps  the 
employer  pay  his  wages — ^the  Federal  and  State  Governments  sub- 
sidize, in  such  instances,  low  wages,  and  the  employers  who  pay 
them. 
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This  neglected  fact  is  of  importance  to  your  committee  in  plan- 
ning for  distribution  of  Federal  relief  in  such  manner  to  do  the 
most  good  and  the  least  harm. 

I  think  you  understand  my  point — ^that  we  are  actually  subsidiz- 
ing these  sweatshops  through  Federal  money. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  think  that  that  could  be  remedied; 
by  action  of  some  character  to  lift  the  wage  standards? 

Mr.  Raushenbush.  I  know  of  no  other  way  to  do  it  except  by 
attaching  a  condition  to  the  Federal  relief  grants.  This  subsidy  is, 
in  fact,  supported  by  the  attitude  of  many  relief  boards  in  refusing 
relief  to  anyone  who  refuses  any  kind  of  a  job.  This  practice  helps 
maintain  the  $2  or  $3  a  week  wage,  and  the  consequent  subsidy. 

May  I  read,  in  that  connection,  a  clipping  from  the  Johnstown 
Democrat  concerning  a  strike  in  the  western  part  of  this  State, 
which  was  lost  by  the  men.  The  men  tried  to  get  back  to  work  and 
were  refused  employment. 

The  statement  in  the  paper  goes : 

Recently  men  \vho  have  been  refused  employment  have  endeavored  to  obtain 
relief.  Nothing  doing.  They  are  told  they  are  on  strike  and  are  not  eligible 
for  relief.  But  neither  are  they  "eligible"  for  jobs.  Surely  the  men  are 
*'  eligible  "  one  way  or  the  other.  Men  who  try  to  get  their  jobs  back  and  fail 
are  as  much  entitled  to  unemployment  relief  as  anyone  else.  The  fact  they 
were  once  on  strike  can  not  properly  be  held  against  them  forever. 

You  get  the  attitude  of  the  relief  board  there,  that  if  you  refuse  any 
kind  of  a  job  you  can  not  get  any  relief.  That  is  certainly  evidence 
that  $2  and  $3  wages  are  supported  by  these  actions  of  the  relief 

board. 

This  same  inspector  I  talked  about  who  came  into  my  office  two 
days  ago  told  me  the  story  of  an  ex-service  man  in  York  who  was 
getting  $3.60  relief.  His  wife  went  to  work  in  the  factory  concern- 
ing which  I  read,  and  worked  54  hours  a  week  and  got  $1.60.  The 
relief  board  immediately  deducted  the  $1.60  of  his  relief,  leaving 
him  only  the  remainder,  and  his  immediate  reaction  was,  "  Well, 
then,  my  wife  won't  work."  She  stopped  working  and  the  relief 
given  went  back  to  $3.50. 

Such  a  subsidy  is  contrary  to  all  our  previous  national  endeavors 
to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  living  through,  for  example,  the 
tariff.  We  have  at  various  times  tried  to  subsidize  high  wages.  Now, 
we  are  subsidizing,  I  think,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  low 
wac^es 

The  first  harmful  effect  of  this  subsidy  is  on  the  ''good  "  em- 
ployer— ^the  man  who  wishes  to  compete  on  a  level  of  living  wages 
to  his  employes.  He  is  either  forced  out  of  business  or  forced  to 
cut  wages — purchasing  power.  The  exploitation  of  labor  is  made 
a  competitive  weapon.    The  fight  is  carried  on  behind  skirts. 

The  second  harmful  effect  may  be  upon  the  workers. 

Governor  Winant,  by  the  way,  has  pointed  this  out,  and  you 
noted  that  the  wages  paid  in  his  State  are  the  lowest  in  all  the 
Northern  industrial  States. 

He  said: 

Men  and  women  working  part-time  and  even  in  some  instances  long  hours 
are  little  better  off  in  goods  or  money  received  than  those  applying  for  charity. 
The  result  is  that  more  and  more  half-broken  people  are  tempted  to  accept 
doles  rather  than  earn  wages. 
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The  real  harm  of  this  Federal  State  subsidy  to  sweatshop  em- 
ployers lies  in  its  destruction  of  purchasing  power.  It  is  not  only 
continuously  harmful  to  stable  business,  but  makes  a  pick-up  almost 
impossible. 

The  spiral  of  low  wages— low  prices  has  gone  down  far  enoucrli 
for  us  to  know  now  that  low  prices  do  not  necessarily  mean  a  real 
revival. 

Certainly,  with  regard  to  copper,  coal,  hosiery,  shirts,  and  almost 
any  other  industry  on  which  we  have  any  statistical  information  of 
any  reliability,  it  is  clear  that  no  matter  how  low  prices  go,  under 
the  present  circumstances  that  does  not  necessarily  induce  any  real 
revival,  and,  to  the  extent  that  low  prices  are  dependent  on  low 
wages,  that  involves  constantly  lower  purchasing  power. 

Statistically,  as  Professor  Burns  has  pointed  out,  there  is  no 
reason  why,  if  the  downward  spiral  of  low  wages — low  prices  is 
allowed  to  continue,  the  time  may  not  come  when  everyone  is  out 
of  work. 

Logically,  there  is  no  limit  to  that.  Certainly,  the  cuts  in  purchas- 
ing power  do  result  in  putting  more  people  out  of  work  in  our  pres- 
ent situation.  These  facts  are  important  to  your  committee  because 
you  have  control  of  one  of  the  means  of  preventing  this  continued 
destruction  of  purchasing  power,  through  the  way  this  $500,000,000 
fund  IS  to  be  spent. 

Your  control  is  more  important  now  because  the  growintr  destruc- 
tion of  purchasing  power  has  not  been  slowed  down  by  tlie  means 
which  were  expected  to  slow  it  down.  There  is  not  sufficient  public 
JJ'fr:^  j^  ^""'J"^  ""^^^  "  ^^  ^^  ^^'^'  W^il^  ^^de^-al  construction 
^?^i^n^^^  '?  ^^l^  ^'^^^  ^^^^'  ^<^^^^  public  construction  dropped 
Jt)l,552,000,000  during  the  same  period.  Secondly,  the  terrific  surplus 
of  labor  has  resulted  m  a  peasant  standard  of  wages  and  living  in  all 
except  a  few  organized  occupations.  And  while  minimum  living 
wage  laws  for  women  and  children  are  being  introduced  in  all  the 
eastern  industrial  States  the  effect  of  those  laws  may  not  be  felt  for 
some  time,  depending  upon  when  they  are  made  effective. 

These  laws  were  recommended  unanimously  by  the  industrial  com- 
niissioners  of  all  the  eastern  industrial  States  with  the  hope  of 
checking  the  downward  spiral  of  competitive  business  activity  and 
of  living  standards.  The  industrial  commissioners  were  all  agreed 
that  here  is  a  situation  which  is  destroying  not  only  business  but 
destroying  all  standards  of  American  livelihood  we  ever  set  up. 

May  I  say  m  that  connection  that  while  some  few  of  the  commis- 
sioners have  made  surveys  of  some  of  the  conditions  in  their  indi- 
vidual States,  and  I  am  sure  would  be  very  glad  to  present  them  to 
you  if  they  had  an  opportunity,  it  would  seem  to  me,  if  you  will 
allow  the  suggestion,  that  a  survey  covering  the  whole  Nation  might 
possibly  be  of  far  greater  help  in  guiding  your  policies  in  a  national 
way  than  these  individual  surveys,  like  the  one  in  the  clothing  indus- 
try in  Pennsylvania  which  I  cited.  That  would  certainly  show  that 
this  situation  is  not  confined  to  a  few  States,  like  Pennsylvania,  but  is 
m  fact  very  widespread,  and  that  legitimate  business  everywhere  is 
being  dynamited  by  these  low  wage  shops  which  are,  in  effect,  being 
subsidized  by  Federal  and  State  money. 
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Probably  there  are  not  enough  sweatshop  employers  in  any  State 
to  defeat  minimum  wage  bills  at  present.  But  at  the  end  of  another 
year  of  downward  wages  and  prices  there  may  be  enough  involun-. 
tary  sweatshop  employers  to  offer  serious  opposition  to  this  law. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  those  who  stay  in  business  have 
got  to  meet  the  lower  wage  scales  and  unless  a  large  percentage  of 
the  employers  go  out  of  business  altogether,  they  will  in  another 
year,  as  you  suggest,  be  on  such  a  low  level  that  they  will  have  a 
community  of  interest  with  those  whom  we  now  call  the  sweatshop 
employers. 

Mr.  Raushenbush.  Yes,  exactly;  through  no  wish  of  their  own 
at  all.  The  phrase  you  used  about  going  out  of  business  does  not 
even  protect  the  rest  of  the  industry,  because  you  see,  sir,  what 
happens :  When  a  plant  goes  out  of  business,  the  plant  is  closed  down 
for  a  while  and  then  sold  at  a  bankruptcy  sale  or  a  sheriff's  sale. 
After  some  two-thirds  of  the  capital  investment  is  wiped  off,  then 
somebody  else  can  purchase  it  and  start  without  that  capital  claim, 
and  in  turn  do  his  part  in  hurting  the  rest  of  the  legitimate  stable 
industries. 

There  is  a  danger  that  we  may  stabilize  on  a  peasant  level,  with 
disastrous  results  for  every  industry  in  the  Nation,  unless  you  act 
in  some  manner  in  this  matter  in  a  national  way.  My  argument 
in  support  of  this  rather  startling  contention  is  that,  m  Pennsyl- 
vania alone,  about  400,000  families  are  getting  habituated  to  a 
livelihood  on  a  $4  level.  This  is  about  one-sixth  of  the  normal 
income  necessary  for  the  ordinary  decencies  of  life.  The  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  recently  pointed  out  that  even  on  the 
$24  level,  which  prevailed  some  years  ago,  there  was  hardly  enough 
to  go  around  and  provide  for  contingencies. 

At  the  present  there  is  no  prospect  that  the  large  industries  in  the 
State — coal  or  textiles,  for  example — will,  through  voluntary  effort, 
be  able  to  stabilize  themselves  on  a  higher  level. 

The  voluntary  share-the-work  movement  can  not,  even  if  success- 
ful, raise  the  purchasing  power,  although  it  might,  if  successful, 
retard  wage  cuts  to  some  extent.  Its  tendency,  however,  would  be 
to  spread  the  low  level  and  stabilize  it. 

I  think  probably  that  it  is  plain  that  if  a  man  is  working  40  hours 
or  60  hours,  let  us  say,  and  getting  $20  a  week,  and  is  automatically 
cut  to  30  hours  and  gets  $10  a  week,  you  do  in  a  way  stabilize  at  that 
very  low  level. 

The  success  of  the  sweatshops  and  substandard  employers  in  driv- 
ing women's  wages  down  to  $2  for  a  legal  working  week  of  54  hours 
is  leading  the  way  to  still  further  acceptance  of  low- wage  levels  in 
other  industries. 

When  wages  are  below  the  relief  level — as  $2  is  below  $4 — ^there  is 
no  incentive  to  seek  employment.  The  relief  boards,  which  tend  to 
refuse  anyone  relief  who  refuses  a  job,  in  fact  tend  to  support  a  $2 
wage,  or  less. 

The  attitude  of  fixing  work  relief  rates  at  a  low  minimum  has  had 
a  lowering  effect  on  wage  levels,  and  may  be  expected  to  have  that 
effect  as  long  as  work  relief  continues.  Federal  and  State  relief 
funds  tend  to  operate  to  keep  wages  low  by  supporting  sweatshop 
industries. 
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The  information  in  our  possession  is  that  even  when  the  business 
cycle  turns  upward  there  will  be  a  large  surplus  of  labor,  because  of 
industrial  shifts  and  technological  changes,  with  the  result  that 
wages  will  be  depressed  by  this  excess  of  labor  supply  over  demand. 

This  excess  has  made  a  job  priceless.  It  has  practically  destroyed, 
m  actual  fact,  many  legal  rights  intended  to  protect  the  workers— 
the  right  to  be  paid  in  cash,  the  right  to  be  paid  regularly,  the  right 
to  use  the  courts.  For  instance,  on  this  point,  we  have  a  situation 
in  Pennsylvania  where  over  $300,000  in  wages  have  not  been  paid  in 
money.  The  employees  come  to  us  and  ask  us  to  collect  their  wages 
for  them.  When  we  say  to  them,  "  You  must  go  to  a  magistrate 
and  bring  suit,  either  civil  or  criminal,"  they  say,  "  No,  we  can  not 
afford  to  do  that,  we  will  lose  our  jobs."  So,  in  a  way  the  right 
to  be  paid  in  money  is  destroyed.  The  magistrates  in  turn  say,  "  Be- 
fore you  bring  suit  you  must  pay  the  legal  charges,"  $3  or  whatever 
it  IS.  But,  they  do  not  have  that  $3,  with  the  result  that  in  fact 
they  do  not  have  the  right  to  use  the  courts.  Legally,  of  course, 
they  have,  but  in  fact  that  whole  thing  has  been  destroyed.  Then 
of  course,  with  this  great  surplusage  of  labor,  the  constitutional 
rights  of  free  speech,  association,  and  so  forth,  are  in  effect  wiped 
out  in  most  industries  in  most  parts  of  the  State.  This  development 
threatens  a  greater  lag  than  usual  in  the  upward  rise  of  wages  and 
purchasing  power. 

May  I  interrupt  my  argument  there,  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  cite  one  instance  that  illustrates  or  illuminates  this  point. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Raushenbush.  A  letter  came  in  from  a  worker  in  Cambria 
County— 1  tell  the  story  not  because  it  is  rather  horrible  but  it  has 
a  greater  significance— the  man  wrote: 

Believe  it  or  not,  I  have  had  to  borrow  the  three-cent  stamp  to  mail  this 
letter,  and  I  have  just  come  in  from  the  back  yard  where  I  have  buried  a  new- 
born child  in  a  tobacco  box.  The  doctor  said  my  wife  did  not  have  enough 
to  eat. 

That  is  not  the  point  of  the  story,  though ;  the  point  is  the  man 
was  "  rich."  He  had  $400  owing  to  him  from  his  employer,  which  is 
riches  in  these  days.  We  went  to  him  and  said,  "  We  will  make  your 
employer  pay  under  the  civil  courts  and,  under  the  criminal  court, 
pay  a  fine.  When  the  man  found  out  that  that  involved  his  appear- 
ance against  the  emplover,  he  said:  "Well,  no;  of  course  not,  be- 
cause I  have  my  home  here ;  this  is  the  only  industry  in  this  small 
town  and  my  only  chance  of  retaining  my  job  is  not  to  antagonize 
my  employer.']  So,  rather  than  bring  suit,  the  things  which  hap- 
pened to  his  wife  and  his  child  were  aflowed  to  happen.  There  were 
some  300  men  in  the  same  situation  in  the  same  plant. 

The  past  failure  of  low  wholesale  and  retail  prices  to  produce  a 
business  revival  holds  no  promise  that  they  will  now  produce  such  a 
revival. 

In  short,  there  are  a  great  many  forces  operating  to  force  the  coun- 
try down  to  a  peasant  standard  of  living,  and,  unless  a  bottom  level 
is  fixed  to  the  present  process,  these  forces  will  operate  to  stabilize 
us  there — to  stabilize  stagnation. 
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As  you  will  recall,  my  first  proposition  was  that  Federal  relief 
money  should  not  be  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  tear  down  the 
economic  structure.    This  is  being  done  at  present. 

My  second  proposition  was :  If  it  is  to  build  up  rather  than  to  tear 
down  the  economic  structure.  Congress  must  devise  a  way  to  couple 
its  relief  grants  with  conditions  of  acceptance  that  will  stop  the 
sweatshop  employers  from  existing  on  Federal  subsidies.  They 
should  pay  their  own  way  or  yield  to  those  who  can. 

I  have  not  allowed  myself  to  become  more  definite  as  to  the  means 
by  which  you  might  do  that.  Certainly,  several  simple  ways  suggest 
themselves.  One  of  them  would  be  to  insist  that  counties  receiving 
relief  should  first  see  that  those  relief  funds  are  not  subsidizing  any 
sweatshop  employers  in  those  counties.  Another  means  might  be 
that  the  goods  purchased  through  Federal  relief  funds,  either  food- 
stuffs, canned  goods,  or  shoes,  or  clothing  should  not  be  purchased 
from  sweatshop  employers  who  put  others  out  of  business  through 
Government  aid.  You  will,  however,  probably  want  to  reach  your 
own  conclusions  and  recommendations  about  this. 

I  wish  you  would  note  that  this  proposition  is  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  one  earlier  presented  to  your  committee  of  subsidizing  all 
industry's  profits.  That  would  subsidize  a  very  small  group — the 
stockholders.  It  might  mean  very  low  wages,  a  peasant  level  of  pur- 
chasing power,  the  last  thing  anybody  wants  to  keep.  This,  however, 
is  a  no-subsidy  plan. 

My  third  proposition  is  that  there  is  a  tradition  for  attaching 
such  conditions  to  Federal  grants.  Such  conditions  have  been  at- 
tached to  Federal  grants  involving  highway  construction  and  to 
Federal  building  construction  work.  In  these  instances  the  going 
rate  was  enough  support  to  the  wage  structure.  In  Federal  relief, 
however,  if  the  ultimate  objective  of  starting  the  business  upturn 
is  not  to  be  forgotten,  more  than  the  going  rate  is  necessary.  In 
fact,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  has  occasionally  in- 
sisted on  more  relief  than  the  States  had  intended  to  give. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  you  have  there  a  form  of  control  which 
one  might  use.  Although  all  of  the  labor  departments  in  the  North- 
ern States  are  in  a  way  trying  to  accomplish  the  same  objective, 
through  these  minimum  wage  laws  for  women  and  minors,  if  your 
Federal  relief  fund  is  to  operate  in  a  way  to  aid  the  upturn  of  busi- 
ness rather  than  to  keep  holding  it  down,  action  must  be  taken  on  a 
national  scale. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  get  your  opinion  whether  or  not 
Hhe  conditions  shown  by  the  survey  you  made  in  the  clothing  indus- 
try are  typical  of  other  industries. 

Mr.  Rausenbush.  It  is  becoming  more  typical  every  day.  There 
have  been  terrific  wage  cuts  in  textiles. 

We  know  that  department-store  wages,  and  there  are  a  great  manv 
girls  employed  in  those,  and  restaurant  wages  have  dropped 
terrifically.  ^ 

We  have  seen,  in  one  of  the  sweatshop  areas  in  the  State,  women's 
wages  go  down  rather  rapidly  from  $10  to  $2  and  $3.  Men's  wages 
followed  down  to  7  cents  an  hour.  We  see  the  tendency  so  clearly 
that  we  are  willing  to  state  with  some  emphasis  that  that  is  what  is 
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happening     Of  course,  it  is  logical  and  common  sense  that  it  does 
and  should    happen.     I  would  stick  to  the  estimate  that  there  are 

I9  il^'iVi??'   w'^''"'^''  '"^  *^^^  ^^?^^  ^1^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^g^  s<^ale  between 
^2  and  $10.     We  run  across  very  few  $12  wages  now,  and  you  know 

that  even  a  $12  wage,  according  to  the  budgets  of  the  Women's 

Bureau  here  in  Washmgton,  is  not  a  wage  that  allows  for,  say,  any 

church  expenditures.     It  is  practically  a  subsistence  level. 

Ihe  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  The  subcommittee  will 
recess  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10.30  o'clock 

(Whereupon,  at  11.05  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed 
until  to-morrow,  Friday,  February  3,  1933,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m  ) 
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FRIDAY,  FEBBUABY  3,   1933 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, 

Washington,  D,  C, 
The  subcommittee  met  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chairman  at  10.30 
o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  212,  Senate  Office  Building. 
Senator  La  Follette  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  Doctor 
Emerson,  will  you  please  give  your  full  name,  address,  and  your 
position. 

STATiaiENT  OF  DR.  HAVEN  EMEESON,  PEOFESSOR  OF  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  PRACTICE  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  COLLEGE  OF 
PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Doctor  Emerson.  My  name  is  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  630  West  One 
hundred  and  sixty-eighth  Street,  New  York|  City,  professor  of 
health  practice,  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of 
Coliunbia  Universitv. 

The  Chairman.  l)octor  Emerson,  have  you  seen  the  testimony 
which  has  been  taken  by  this  subcommittee  on  unemployment  relief? 

Doctor  Emekson.  I  have  read  the  printed  report  of  the  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  helpful,  in  rounding  out 
the  subcommittee's  study  of  this  problem,  to  have  you  give  us  your 
reactions  to  the  testimony,  concerning  unemployment  relief  and  the 
standards  and  conditions  that  prevail.  That  is  an  aspect  of  the 
problem  which  has  not  heretofore  been  gone  into  by  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Doctor  Emerson.  In  reading  the  testimony,  as  printed,  it  was 
apparent  that  certain  aspects  of  the  health  situation  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  were  not  dealt  with  in  any  detail.  There  is  what  appears 
to  be  an  inconsistency  between  the  testimony  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  you  by  those  closest  to  the  social  problems  of  relief,  and 
the  testimony  which  would  have  to  be  given  from  public  records 
in  the  matter  of  the  Nation's  health.  May  I  say,  however,  that  in 
indicating  rather  unusual,  or  certainly  unexpected,  excellence  of  the 
health  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  we  are  dealing  with  a  figure  which 
represents  the  average  of  123,000,000  people,  and  it  must  be  apparent 
that  an  average  can  not  at  the  same  time  represent  a  dominant  80 
per  cent  of  the  population  in  excellent  health  and  a  20  per  cent  or  less 
which  may  be  disadvantaged  by  the  economic  condition,  and  so,  in 
presenting  what  I  have  prepared  to  give  here,  the  two  things  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  at  the  same  time.  The  dominant  picture 
of  the  country's  health  is  determined  by  the  well  being  of  the  80  per 
cent  of  people,  who,  on  the  whole,  have  been  living  a  more  moderate 
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life  than  they  did  in  periods  of  hectic  prosperity,  and,  in  the  same 
period,  a  corresponding  number  of  persons  have  been  at  so  low  a 
margin  of  living  conditions  that  there  is  a  hazard  to  health  which  is 
not  expressed  in  the  average  or  national  death  rates. 

With  that  explanation,  perhaps  we  could  go  ahead  with  this  text : 

Doctor  Emerson.  It  is  true  that  the  national  health  has  never 
been  so  good  as  during  the  past  five  years,  and  it  is  certainly  true 
that  never  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  any  123,000,000  persons 
of  as  many  races  and  such  widely  varying  economic,  cultural,  and 
educational  levels  enjoyed  such  a  degree  of  freedom  from  preventable 
forms  of  disease,  or  such  a  low  death  rate  from  all  causes,  and  such 
good  general  status  of  nutrition  and  life  expectancy.  Never  has 
the  life  expectancy  of  a  child  born  in  the  United  States  been  so 
favorable  as  it  is  at  present. 

All  this  is  applicable  and  true  to  a  greater  degree  for  the  years 
1930.  1931,  and  1932  than  for  any  three  years  of  previous  record. 
Furthermore,  in  the  year  1932  the  general  death  rate,  and  the  inci- 
dence and  death  rates  for  the  important  preventable  diseases,  which 
are  recognized  as  giving  reliable  indices  oi  the  general  status  of  sani- 
tation and  personal  hygiene,  have  been  lower  than  in  either  of  the 
years  1930  or  1931  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  reasons  for  this  excellent  present  health  status  of  our  people 
as  a  whole  are  many  and  complicated,  but  the  major  factors  which 
have  been  in  operation  at  some  time  at  least  during  the  past  30  years 
appear  to  have  been  (a)  a  great  increase  in  material  wealth  which 
has  resulted  in  the  command  by  the  great  mass  of  our  people  of  food, 
shelter,  clothing,  leisure,  rest,  and  recreation  of  quantity  and  quality 
beneficial  to  health;  (h)  shorter  hours  of  work  and  better  pay  for 
wage  earners,  permitting  their  families  a  better  standard  of  living; 
(<?)  the  application  through  education  and  through  the  medical  and 
associated  professions,  individually  and  by  official  and  nonofficial 
agencies,  of  the  facts  of  medical  science  to  the  prevention  of  com- 
municable diseases  of  many  kinds,  and  to  the  rearing  of  children,  the 
protection  of  motherhood,  and  control  of  many  of  the  hazards  of 
occupations;  (d)  restriction  of  immigration  since  1914;  must  be  con- 
sidered an  important  element  in  our  health  status.  Lastly  (e)  fa- 
vorable climatic  conditions  and  a  freedom  from  serious  epidemics  of 
influenza. 

The  results  of  the  continuous  improvement  of  the  health  status 
of  the  Nation  during  the  past  30  years  are  seen  in  several  important 
characteristics  of  our  population,  such  as  fewer  children,  particu- 
larly under  5  years  of  age  per  1,000  population,  more  persons  over 
45  years  of  age  per  1,000  population  than  at  any  previous  time,  a 

greater  life  expectancy  at  all  ages  than  at  anv  previous  time,  a  lower 
irth  rate  and  lower  general  death  rates  than  ever  before  in  our 
history. 

Among  the  factors  contributing  to  the  exceptionally  favorable 
health  situation  during  the  past  three  years  have  been  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  hazardous  trades.  Em- 
ployment is  at  all  times  a  serious  cause  of  preventable  disease  and 
death,  particularly  in  industries  other  than  agriculture,  lumbering, 
and  other  out-of-door  physical  occupations,  the  loss  of  life  in  a  year 
of  ordinary  industrial  activity  in  the  United  States  being  much 
of  the  same  order  as  occurred  in  our  armed  forces  during  our  period 
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of  participation  in  the  World  War.  With  reduction  in  the  number 
of  persons  employed  and  a  diminution  in  the  pressure  for  increased 
production  and  profits  among  those  still  at  work,  there  has  been 
a  drop  in  the  loss  of  life  from  accident  and  from  disease  and  dis- 
ability among  that  large  fraction  of  our  people  usually  but  not  at 
present  emplojred. 

A  further  important  factor  tending  to  improve  health  during 
the  past  three  years  has  been  the  voluntary  or  enforced  moderation 
in  the  manner  of  life  as  reflected  in  reduced  consumption  of  luxury 
food  and  drink,  less  extreme  forms  of  recreation  and  entertainment, 
less  travel  on  the  highroads  for  pleasure,  and  in  general  a  quieter 
more  restrained  conduct  of  life  among  people  of  all  economic 
levels. 

The  question  which  is  insistent  and  must  be  answered  is  wh^her 
this  unprecedented  excellence  of  the  national  health  as  reflected  in 
low  death  rates  is  due  to  a  uniform  well-being  among  all  our  people 
throughout  the  States  and  of  all  occupations  and  economic  levels,  or 
whether  the  good,  improving  and  well-maintained  health  of  perhaps 
80  per  cent  of  our  people  so  dominates  the  situation  that  unfavorable, 
thieatening,  or  actually  deteriorating  conditions  of  health  among  the 
10  to  20  per  cent  of  our  population  suffering  from  the  extreme  effects 
of  unemployment  and  economic  stagnation  are  masked  in  the  average 
picture. 

The  evidence  submitted  to  your  committee  with  regard  to  the  un- 
dernourishment of  young  and  old  among  the  dependents  upon  unem- 
ployment relief  is  adequate  and  convincing  to  anyone  familiar  with 
the  picture  of  human  sickness  and  its  origins,  in  our  cities  at  least. 

While  the  nature  of  the  public  records  of  the  distribution  of  under- 
nourishment, of  illness,  of  deaths,  of  disability  of  many  kinds,  both 
psychical  and  physical,  does  not  permit  an  adequate  statistical  ex- 
pression of  the  degree  of  disadvantaged  health  from  which  the  unem- 
ployed are  now  suffering,  and  will  probably  continue  to  suffer  to  an 
increasing  degree,  it  is  clear  from  the  experience  of  doctors,  nurses, 
social  workers,  hospitals,  dispensaries  and  agencies  of  relief,  that  the 
occurrence  of  preventable  disease,  of  deteriorated  resistance  to  cer- 
tain diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis,  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  increasing 
selectively  among  the  victims  of  unemployment,  even  though  not  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  offset  the  favorable  health  status  of  the  great 
majority  of  our  people  whose  condition  has  been  bettered  rather 
than  harmed  by  the  experience  of  the  past  four  years. 

The  particular  problem  which  concerns  your  committee,  as  I 
conceive  it  and  in  fact  is  a  cause  of  anxiety  to  all  thoughtful  per- 
sons of  ordinary  human  instincts,  is  whether  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  aid  now  being  provided  or  to  be  counted  upon  for  the 
next  few  years  to  relieve  the  unemployed  and  provide  them  with  at 
least  a  minimum  subsistance  and  health  level  permitting  the  inainte- 
nance  of  some  semblance  of  a  home  for  the  family  group,  is  in  fact 
adequate  and  sufficient  to  prevent  deterioration  of  physical  and 
mental  fitness  and  the  development  and  spread  of  preventable  dis- 
ease. If  we  are  to  maintain  the  level  of  health  for  all  our  people 
which  the  great  majority  of  our  people  have  attained,  and  still 
maintain,  and  which  is  so  great  a  national  asset,  if  only  in  dollar 
terms  of  national  wealth,  there  must  be  a  more  nearly  sufficient 
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allowance  through  relief  funds,  not  only  for  the  three  minimum 
requirements  of  human  existence — food,  shelter,  and  clothing — ^but 
for  that  fourth  requirement  of  modern  man  and  his  family,  medical 
and  nursing  care  for  prevention  and  treatment  of  disease. 

As  an  example  of  what  is  believed  to  be  an  essential  use  of  relief 
appropriations,  let  me  refer  to  the  law  under  which  State  funds  are 
now  used  in  the  State  and  city  of  New  York,  authority  being  ex- 
pressly given  in  the  law  for  expenditures  for  medical  and  nursing 
care  as  well  as  for  the  material  necessities  of  subsistance. 

Tlie  present  allowances  for  unemployment  relief  generally  through- 
out the  United  States  are  too  low  to  permit  healthy  growth  of  chil- 
dren, to  maintain  a  reasonable  degree  of  resistance  to  infections  of 
various  kinds,  or  to  prevent  deterioration  of  human  stock,  if  long 
continued. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  Federal  credit  to  provide  States  and  cities 
with  funds  to  supplement  their  own  appropriations  for  relief  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  term,  for  food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  there  should 
be  provision  made  whereby  this  proposed  Federal  aid  to  States  could 
be  extended  in  part  to  meet  the  necessary  costs  of  medical  and  nursing 
care  upon  which  the  maintenance  of  health  and  the  treatment  of  the 
sick  depend. 

If  there  is  one  activity  of  our  civil  government,  Federal,  State,  and 
local,  which  has  been  unwisely  limited  by  insufficient  appropriations 
in  the  past,  and  is  now  actually  threatened  with  extinction  in  large 
areas  of  our  Southern  States ;  and  I  should  like  to  add  also  in  some 
States  such  as  Ohio  and  Oregon,  other  than  in  the  South ;  and  with 
reckless  curtailment  in  many  of  our  cities,  little  and  big,  it  is  that  of 
health  protection.  The  half  dozen  essential  services  of  health  depart- 
ments upon  which  public  health  now  depends  in  this  country,  must  be 
maintained  unimpaired,  if  we  are  to  pass  through  our  economic 
confusion  without  serious  human  loss.  This  is  a  burden  properly 
borne  by  local  government,  with  aid  when  necessary  from  state  and 
Federal  sources. 

If  public  health  services  can  be  maintained,  and  relief  funds  for 
the  unemployed  are  sufficient  to  provide  adequate  nourishment  and 
shelter  and  medical  and  nursing  care,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  as 
a  people  should  suffer  any  deterioration  in  health  from  the  tempo- 
rary through  prolonged  dislocation  of  balance  between  production 
and  consumption,  between  goods  or  values  created  and  the  power  to 
purchase  and  use  them,  now  afflicting  us. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion,  based  upon  familiaritv  with  the  testi- 
mony aheady  presented  to  your  committee  and  from  personal  study 
of  sickness  and  death  experience  in  this  country  that  there  is  an 
urorent  need  for  the  Federal  aid  provided  for  in  S.  5125,  but  that  if 
provision  were  included  in  the  law  to  permit  the  use  of  a  portion  of 
the  proposed  funds,  to  be  allotted  according  to  need,  and  to  popula- 
tions, to  the  several  States,  for  medical  and  nursing  care,  for  pre- 
vention and  care  of  sickness,  the  benefits  to  be  expected  in  terms  of 
health  of  the  families  of  the  unemployed  would  be  much  increased. 

Section  11  of  the  proposed  law,  it  seems  to  me,  needs  liberaliza- 
tion to  permit  use  of  funds  for  medical  and  nursing  care  or  service. 

In  support  of  the  statements  that  I  have  made  on  the  present  status 
of  national  health,  let  me  quote  the  following  records  from  four 
population  groups  for  the  five  years  1928  to  1932.     I  refer  to  the 
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population  of  the  expanding  birth  and  death  registration  areas  of 
tlie  United  States; 

The  record  of  the  industrial  policy  holders  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co.; 

The  record  of  the  population  of  the  State  of  New  York  (includ- 
ing the  city  of  New  York) ; 

And,  the  population  of  the  city  of  New  York  separately. 

I  will  leave  these  various  tabulations  with  you. 

Tlie  Chairman.  They  should  be  incorporated  at  the  end  of  your 
statement. 

Doctor  Emersox.  The  figures  I  wish  to  present  deal  first  with  the 
general  death  rate  and,  may  I  say,  that  for  these  four  great  popu- 
lation groups  referred  to,  there  is  an  absolutely  consistent  record, 
for  the  population  as  a  whole,  for  the  industrially  employed,  for  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  the  rural  and  small  city  population  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

The  industrial  population,  as  represented  by  millions  of  policy- 
holders in  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  and  the  cross  section 
of  the  whole  country,  given  by  97  per  cent  of  this  population  in  the 
registration  area,  show  identical  trends  and  identical  evidence  of 
good  health. 

This  registration  area  and  these  other  three,  all  of  them,  have 
shown  a  drop  in  the  death  rate  for  each  of  the  five  years  under 
discussion. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  the  statement,  that  has  been 
quoted  a  good  deal,  by  Doctor  Dublin  concerning  their  industrial 
policyholders,  is  it  not  true  that  that  fails  to  include  the  unemployed 
group  ? 

Doctor  Emerson.  There  is  an  apparent  fallacy  in  using  the  insured 
policyholders  as  giving  information  characteristic  of  all  formerly 
employed  persons.  The  unemployed  must  discontinue,  or  usually 
do  discontinue,  their  premium  payments,  and  from  that  moment 
cease  to  become  the  basis  for  the  calculation  of  the  rates,  so  that 
the  Metropolitan  record,  quoted  by  Doctor  Dublin,  shows  the  fa- 
vored group  still  employed  but  does  not  represent  the  condition  of 
health  in  the  unemployed  group. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  you  noticed  from  your  review  of  the 
testimony,  that  in  most  communities  two  of  the  essentials  which 
you  mentioned  in  your  statement,  clothing' and  shelter,  are  receiv- 
ing a  very  small  percentage  of  the  expenditures  now  being  made 
for  relief. 

Doctor  Emerson.  The  insufficiency  of  present  relief  funds  is 
obvious.  If  we  use  that  relief  only  for  the  material  subsistance 
of  life,  it  becomes  increasingly  insufficient  when  we  attempt  to 
spread  that  over  the  minimum  needs  of  shelter  in  most  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  country,  and  for  clothing  for  decency  in 
any  part  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  And,  also,  I  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  in 
many  cases  funds  were  still  insufficient  and  that  a  mere  subsistance 
ration,  so  to  speak,  was  being  provided  in  so  far  as  food  was  con- 
cerned. What  would  you  say  of  the  effect  of  that,  continued  over 
long  j^riods  of  time,  upon  health  ? 

Doctor  Emerson.  The  evidence  on  that  is  not  entirely  conclusive 
because  the  resourcefulness  of  nutrition  experts,  the  possibility  of 
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«^?,f^^     t  I"  *  F®"*  variety  of  diets  is  such  that  even  in  B»e 

comDanTmonf  ff'  ''^''''  '"1'''  P"^-*'  P«""^™  '"»«  ^e^"  "»  common  a^ 
companiment  of  economic  depression,  we  find  that  the  occurrence  of 
this  disease  has  been  cut  almost  in  lialf  because  of  the  availabili  v  of 
the  brewers'  yeast  which  is  now  .listributed  to  peop"rexpo«,d  U> 
the  danger  of  pellagra  by  reason  of  their  limited  iiet.^  ^ 
t;/„„i    "*?*,'^'i«^.«  we  have  evidence  yet  that  purely  from  the  nutri- 

n,ZHr"«/*JiT  ^^^'t^^'  ^\  any  serious  deterioration  in  the 
nutrition  of  children  although  there  are  instances  in  our  cities 
where  people,  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  use  of  foods,  and 
Jk! 'T^^f^K^  °*  al  owance  to  buy  in  the  open  market  the 'foods 
they  should  have,  has  caused  an  increase  ot  phvsical  disabiUtv 
among  little  children  and  children  up  to  school  age  '''^""""y 

Ihe  Chairman    Is  it  true  that  undernourishment,  so  far  as  chil- 
dren are  concerned,  is  not  likely  to  show  itself  immediately  ? 

Doctor  Emerson  Children  who  are  undernourished  are  more 
likely  to  develop  tuberculosis  and  physical  disabilities  when  faced 
with  the  exposures  in  an  adult  life  or  in  occupation,  and  we  look  to 
the  age  of  childhood  to  give  us  the  first  evidences  of  deterioration 
m  human  resistance  and  human  vigor.  Up  to  the  present  time  those 
evKlences  are  extremely  difficult  to  obtain,  even  if  they  have  occurred, 
i  here  are  two  kinds  of  evidence  that  are  available.  One  of  them 
is  in  the  records  ^  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Conditions  of 
the  Poor  in  ^ew  York,  where  a  record  has  been  made  of  the  children 
of  chiefly  tenement  residents  during  periods  of  prosperity  and  also 
during  the  present  unemployment,  and,  it  would  appear  that  there  is 
among  the  children  of  the  unemployed,  i.  e.,  continuously  unemployed 
a  deterioration  in  their  weight  and  growth,  although  this  does  not  yet 
express  Itself  in  an  increase  of  disease  or  in  the  death  rates 

Ihe  other  one  IS  the  evidence  which  has  been  offered  by  Doctor 
Wynne,  the  health  commissioner  of  New  York  City,  to  the  effect  that 
with  the  same  physicians  examining  the  children  there  has  appeared 
to  be  an  increase  of  malnutrition,  or  I  should  say  underweightness  on 
the  part  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  This  is  no" 
f  uf  •  "necessary  proof  that  those  children  will  suffer  from  ill 
health  in  the  future,  but  it  makes  us  take  notice  that  we  are  reaching 
the  margin  of  safety.    We  have  perhaps  overstepped  the^argin  ^ 

un?5,loyed  """^  '^"  ^"^'^  '"^P'^  *°'^"™'*  **  ^he  childr^nTthe 

mn^^  other  indirect  evidence  is  the  decrease  in  the  consumption  of 
ri  •■„  ,^%«?f'der  the  consumption  of  milk  to  be  the  best  single  in- 

j  lu  ♦K'^'l'^y  "*  children  of  the  adequacy  of  their  food  supply 
and  there  has  been  a  noticeable  reductionin  the  per  capitrconsump-' 
tion  of  milk  in  large  industrial  cities,  where  milk  is  the  mo^ 
important  element  of  the  general  diet  of  children. 

ij  ,f;'*'^™MAN-  There  were  several  other  tables  there  which  T 
would  like  to  have  you  identify  and  insert  in  the  record^^Tor 

Doctor  Emerson.  The  first  one  I  refer  to  was  that  of  the  generil 

of  te  lt.JS.  ''  *^^  '-'"^  -^  *"•-  «»  -"-  P-  thfurJ 
We  have  then  the  infant-mortality  rate,  deaths  of  infants  under 
1  year  of  age  per  thousand  live  births,  and  the  situatTon  ther"  for 
the  registration  area  and  for  New  York  State  and  City  is  also  ver v 
favorable,  so  that,  whereas  the  infant-mortality  rate  Tn  New  S 
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was  65.5  in  1928,  it  is  now  50.9,  the  lowest  of  any  large  city  in  the 
world,  we  believe. 

The  tuberculosis  death  rate  has  fallen  in  all  of  the  population 
groups.  In  New  York  City,  for  instance,  from  69.1  in  1928  to 
55.4  in  1932,  the  lowest  rate  we  have  ever  had,  and,  as  you  will 
notice  from  the  statement  of  Doctor  Dublin,  in  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  industrial  experience  there  has  been  a  drop  of  9  per 
cent  in  the  last  12  months. 

We  refer  then  to  typhoid  and  paratyphoid  fever,  the  so-called 
typhoid  fever  death  rate,  and  in  that  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  all 
the  population  groups.  We  consider  that  that  represents  an  index 
of  the  standard  of  sanitation,  the  environment  of  people,  which  has 
not  been  broken  down.  We  still  chlorinate  our  water  supplies  and 
provide  for  adequate  sewage  disposal,  and  while  we  do  that,  and  the 
health  departments  are  functioning,  the  typhoid  fever  rate  will  go 
down  even  with  the  unemployment  situation. 

The  diptheria  death  rate  has  dropped  in  all  of  the  groups  con- 
cerned, and  there  we  are  dealing  with  methods  that  are  so  reliable  in 
the  hands  of  the  public-health  authorities  that  we  can  expect  that 
rate  to  continue  at  its  present  low^  level  or  fall. 

The  death  rate  from  pneumonia  has  also  fallen,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  from  149.4  in  1928  to  108  per  100,000  of  population,  and  we  can 
see  in  that  evidence  of  a  good  general  standard  of  bodily  resistance 
coupled  with  the  further  circumstance  that  we  have  not  been  sub- 
jected to  an  epidemic  of  influenza  of  importance  in  that  period. 
The  last  one  we  had  Avas  in  1929  and  this  little  one  recently  in 
December  and  January  just  passed. 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  of  little  children  we  consider  an  index  of 
the  standard  of  living  of  adults  and  children  and  generally  of  bodily 
cleanliness  and  the  disposal  of  liuman  waste,  and  we  find  that  the  rate 
has  been  cut  almost  in  half  in  these  last  5  years,  so  that  of  the  city 
of  New  York  has  been  cut  from  16.6  to  8.8,  that  is  among  children 
under  5  years  of  age,  and,  to  give  you  a  convenient  form  of  reference 
for  these  particular  several  rates,  I  attach  a  chart  giving  you  a 
graphic  representation  of  the  trends  from  1928  to  1932  for  these 
various  death  rates  and  for  the  birth  rate. 
The  Chairman.  That  may  be  filed  with  the  committee. 

In  your  statement.  Doctor  Emerson,  you  made  some  reference  to 
favorable  climatic  and  weather  conditions.  Do  you  think  that  may 
be  an  important  factor  in  the  situation  so  far  as  influenza,  for 
instance,  is  concerned,  and  pneumonia  perhaps  ? 

Doctor  Emerson.  We  do  not  know  why  influenza  comes  nor  when 
to  expect  it,  but  we  know  that  a  gentle  or  mild  weather  during  the 
winter  in  our  northern  industrial  States  always  is  reflected  in  a  more 
favorable  mortality  from  respiratory  disease.  If  this  had  not  con- 
tinued for  a  5-year  period,  we  would  perhaps  ascribe  more  of  this 
excellence  to  the  cliniate  alone,  but  there  must  be  other  factors. 
Climate  can  not  be  considered  to  bear  upon  the  reduction  of  diph- 
theria or  typhoid  nor  diarrhea  and  enteritis,  or  the  general  mor- 
tality as  a  whole.  It  can  be  considered  to  bear  upon  the  pneumonia 
rate. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor  Emerson,  have  you  any  statistics  on 
suicide  ? 
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Doctor  Emersox.  Considering  that  suicide  may  reveal  a  tendency 
to  a  broken  morale,  or  lack  of  sustained  courage  to  meet  the  trials 
of  life,  one  is  inclined  to  use  the  suicide  death  rate  per  100,000  as  an 
index,  but  we  find  this  curious  thing,  that  in  times  of  great  pros- 
perity suicide  is  likely  to  be  as  high  or  higher  than  it  is  in  times 
of  depression;  that  the  feverish  desire  to  attain  wealth  suddenly, 
appears  to  tend  to  a  slack  down  of  self-control,  and  then  toward 
self-destruction  as  much  as  times  of  great  depression,  so  that  we 
have  here  the  suicide  rate  in  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 
experience,  where  it  has  risen  from  8.5  in  1928  to  10.8  in  1932. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  it  has  risen  from  16.6  in  1928  to  20.2  in 
1932. 

In  the  city  of  Xew  York  it  has  risen  from  19.6  in  1928  to  21.9  in 
1932. 

I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  however,  that  in  the 
year  1900  it  was  higher  than  in  any  of  the  last  five  years,  namely 
22.1  and  that  in  a  year  of  some  depression,  1920,  it  was  as  low  as  li, 
half  the  present  figure,  so  that  we  must  say  from  studying  the  sui- 
cide experience  of  the  country  that  there  is  no  consistent  correlation 
between  periods  of  depression  and  the  suicide  rate.  Therefore,  even 
though  we  feel  the  suicide  rate  has  been  rising  in  these  years,  that 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  any  serious  breakdown  of  morale  in  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

The  other  index  to  the  general  condition  of  morale  or  mental  dis- 
ease in  the  country  is  the  admissions  to  the  mental  hospitals  of  the 
States,  and,  from  the  studies  made  by  Mr.  Pollock  of  the  State  Com- 
mission for  Mental  Hygiene  of  New  York  State,  one  can  see  there 
is  no  evidence  during  the  last  five  years  that  there  has  been  any  in- 
creasing intensity  of  mental  disease  related  to  unemployment  or  eco- 
nomic depression. 

The  Chairman.  One  further  question  concerning  these  life  insur- 
ance statistics,  Doctor.  Directing  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  many  of  these  localities  persons  are  required  to  be  practically  in  a 
destitute  condition  before  they  are  eligible  to  receive  relief,  it  there- 
fore follows  that  they  have  been  forced  to  relinquish  their  life  insur- 
ance, and  it  is  a  fair  statement,  is  it  not,  to  qualify  those  figures  not 
only  so  far  as  their  not  being  representative  of  the  unemployed 
group,  but  of  the  entire  group  of  persons  who  are  on  relief  in  most 
communities  ? 

Doctor  Emerson.  What  you  said  is  quite  true.  I  had  not  thought 
of  including  that,  but  it  is  a  factor  which  certainly  bears  upon  the 
rate  represented  by  the  insured  policy  holders  as  compared  to  the 
condition  which  must  prevail  among  those  who  had  to  sacrifice  their 
policy  before  they  became  eligible  for  relief. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much  Doctor.  The  tabulations 
which  you  have  presented  will  be  incorporated  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 

The  subcommittee  is  grateful  to  you  for  coming  down  and  giving 
us  the  benefit  of  your  analysis  of  the  testimonv.  The  subcommittee 
will  stand  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

(The  tabulations  presented  by  Doctor  Emei-son  are  herein  printed 
in  full  as  follows :) 
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Table  2. — The  general  death  rate  from  all  causes  per  1,000  of  the  population 


1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

TTnitAH  RtAtA5%  rAcristration  are&                  -  

11.9 

8.9 

13.1 

1L3 

11.33 
8.4 

n.7 

10.8 

11.07 

8.5 

1L6 

10.9 

10.8 

\f«tronnlitftn  Life                            

8.7 
13.1 

n.6 

8.3 

Vaw  York  State                  

11.3 

Vew  York  City                  - 

10.3 

Table  3. — Birth  rate  per  100,000  of  the  population 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

T^nitpd  Stfttfts  rpffistrfttion  &r6&                      

18.9 
18.5 
20.5 

18.9 
17.1 
17.6 

17.8 
16.0 
16.3 

17.4 

Xew  York  State                   

19.2 
21.0 

15.0 

New  York  City            

15.2 

Table  3. — Infant  mortality  rate.    Deaths  under  1  year  per  1,000  live  births 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

United  States  reinstration  &rea  ... 

68 

60.6 

58.5 

64.6 
58.3 
57.2 

6L7 
57.3 
55.6 

62.9 

Xew  York  State 

65.1 
65.5 

53.1 

Xew  York  City                     

50.9 

Table  4. — Tuberculosis  death  rate  {all  forms),  per  100,000  of  population 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

L'nited  States  registration  area. 

76 

87.3 
79.1 
65.9 

7L5 
8L3 
70.9 
64.0 

68.2 
76.7 
66.4 
6L6 

63.9 

MptrnnnlitAn  Life  Insurance  Co          .- - 

90.6 
82.7 
69.1 

70.1 

Xew  York  State       

61.1 

New  York  City  (Dtilmonary) 

55.4 

Table  5. — Typhoid   and  paratyphoid  fever  death  rate  per  100,000  of  population 

\ 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

United  States  reeistration  area 

4.2 
2.4 
L4 
LI 

4.8 

2.4 

L2 

.9 

4.5 
2.4 
L2 
LI 

4.3 

MetroDolitan  Life  Insurance  Co . . 

2.7 

L8 
L3 

L7 

New  York  State 

.9 

New  York  City              

.86 

Table  6. — Diphtheria  death  rate  per  100,000  population 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

United  States  registration  area         ... ... .. 

6.6 
8.6 
5.6 
6.7 

4.9 
5.7 
2.7 
2.8 

4.8 
4.3 
2.2 
2.7 

4.2 

MetroDolitan  Life  Insurance  Co 

9.5 
7.4 
9.7 

3.8 

New  York  State       - 

2.1 

New  York  City        

2.9 

Table  7. — Death  rate  pneumonia  {all  forms),  per  100,000  population 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

TTnitAd  States  reeistration  area.      ....... . .-- 

9L7 
74.6 

131 

138 

83.2 
62.7 

102 

116 

8L2 
62.1 

106 

131 

72.3 

MetroDolitan  Life  Insurance  Co 

72.8 
134 
149.4 

56.8 

New  York  State       — 

96.6 

New  York  City 

108 
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Table  8. — Diarrhea  and  enteritis  death  rate 


United     States    registration 

area. 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 

Co. 
New  York  State 


New  York  City. 


1928 


8.7 
13.8 
16.6 


1929 


17.9 

7.9 

11.9 

13.5 


1930     1931 


19.6 

8.0 

11.3 

15.7 


12.4 
5.9 
8.7 

10.7 


1932 


11.7 
4.6 
6.4 
8.8 


Remarks 


Deaths  under  2  years  of  age  per  100,000 

population. 
Deaths  all  ages  per  100,000  insured. 

Deaths  under  2  years  per  100,000  popula- 
tion. 
Deaths  under  5  years  per  100,000  under  5. 


Table  9. — Suicides  per  100,000 

population 

4 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1900 

1904 

1910 

1914 

1920 

1924 

T'nited  States  reRistration  area 

14.0 

8.7 

18.2 

20.7 

15.6 
10.0 
18.6 
18.3 

16.8 
10.2 
19.3 
21.1 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.. 

8.5 
16.6 
19.6 

10.8 
20.2 
2L9 

New  York  State 

New  York  City 

22.1 

16.4 

17.6 

18.1 

11 

15.9 

The  Chairman.  I  am  submitting  for  insertion  in  the  record  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  morning's  testimony  two  tables  to  supplement  the 
testimony  riven  by  Miss  Edith  Abbott  on  January  7,  and  a  statement 
showing  relief  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  during  the  years  1803 
to  1931. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  TABLES  SUBMITTED  BY  MISS  ABBOTT 

r 

The  following  tables  were  submitted  by  Miss  Edith  Abbott  to 
supplement  her  testimony  of  January  7. 

Table  10  summarizes  the  proportionate  importance  of  certain 
specified  items  in  the  total  relief  expenditures  by  Chicago  agencies  in 
1928,  1931,  and  1932.  It  shows  a  striking  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  food  relief,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  reduction  m  the  pro- 
portion of  expenditures  for  rent,  and  for  cash  grants  and  miscellaneous 
purposes. 

Table  10. — Per  cent  of  total  relief  expended  for  specified  items  {from  Statistical 

Bureau,  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies) 


Food 

Rent 

Fuel 

Clothing  and  household  furnishings 

Cash  grants  and  special  work 

Miscellaneous 


United 
Chari- 
ties, 1928 


29.2 
27.7 
11.1 

2.4 
23.1 

6.5 


Jewish 

Social 

Service 

Bureau, 

1928 


38.7 

28.1 

5.9 

3.4 

21.6 

2.3 


Joint 
emer- 
gency 
relief 
stations, 
Decem- 
ber, 1931 


516 

27.9 

18.6 

.0 


All  relief 

agencies, 

October, 

1932  > 


79.7 
29 
9.8 
4.5 
1.5 
1.4 


All  relief 
agencies, 
Novem- 
ber, 1932 1 


sas 

2.0 
12.1 

as 

LO 
.0 


>  Including  the  5  major  private  agencies  and  Central  Charity  Bureau  the  two  divisions  of  the  Cook 
County  Bureau  of  Public  welfare,  United  Charities,  Catholic  Charities,  Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau, 
Salvation  Army,  American  Red  Cross. 

Table  1 1  summarizes  by  months  the  number  of  evictions  in  Chicago 
from  December  1, 1931,  to  November  30, 1932,  according  to  the  social 
service  department  of  the  Chicago  Renters'  Court. 
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Decem- 
ber 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Total. 
6  months 

June 

Families  from  judge 
to  social  service — 

Known  to  relief  agen- 
cies  

Total  children  in 
families 

1,026 
832 

2,781 

133 

47 

1,115 
903 

3,086 
252 
177 

823 
698 
2,608 
330 
233 

845 
720 
2,824 
499 
269 

651 

577 

2,120 

526 

2S4 

618 
516 
2,039 
445 
331 

5,078 
4.246 

15,438 
2,185 

»  1,351 

810 

674 

2.435 

Total  evictions  paid 
for 

483 

Actual     evictions 
made 

453 

July 

AugUJ?t 

Septem- 
ber 

October 

Novem- 
ber 

Total. 
6  months 

Total, 
year 

Families  from  Judge  to  social 
service.     

864 
684 
2,671 
395 
372 

606 
498 
1,716 
503 
612 

681 
571 
1,817 
506 
423 

639 
440 
1,453 
335 
219 

511 
331 
985 
444 
181 

4,111 
3,198 
11,077 
2,666 
2,260 

9.189 

Known  to  relief  agenc 
TotAl  children  in  fami 
Total  evictions  paid  f< 
Actual  evictions  mad< 

ies 

lies 

)r 

7,444 

26,515 

4,851 

\ 

3.611 

«  During  these  6  months  the  bailiffs  went  out  to  evict  1,804  families  but  found  that  265  families  had  been 
moved  and  188  families  had  made  satisfactory  arrangements  to  remain  where  they  were.  This  reduced  the 
evictions  to  1,351. 

RELIEF  LEGISLATION,  1803  TO  1931 

Statement  showing  appropriations  and  relief  legislation  provided  by  Congress  for 
the  relief  of  sufferers  caused  by  earthquakes,  floods,  fires,  and  other  disasters  during 
the  fiscal  years  1803  to  1931,  inclusive 


Date  of  act 

Statute 
volume 

Reference 
page 

May    8,1812 

2 

730 

Mar.    3,1847 

9 

207 

Feb.  10,1871 

1« 

596 

Feb.  25.1880 

21 

303 

Feb.  19,1897 
Apr.     7, 1897 
May  24, 1897 
June    1. 1897 

29 
30 
30 
30 

701 
219 
220 
220 

May  18,1898 

30 

419 

Mar.   3,1899 

30 

1069 

May  13,1902 
Jan.    18,1907 

S2 
34 

198 
850 

Jan.     5, 1900 
May  13,1910 

35 
36 

..84 
367 

Feb.  18,1911 
Feb.  25, 1919 

36 
40 

919 
lltil 

Purpose  of  relief 


FOREIQN 

Citizens  of  Venezuela  who  have  suffered  from  earth- 
quake  

Authorizing  use  of  U.  S.  S.  Macedonian  and  James- 
town in  transporting  provisions  for  the  famishing 
poor  of  Ireland  and  Scotland 

Authorizing  use  of  naval  vessels  to  transport  supplies 
to  the  destitute  and  suffering  people  of  France  and 
Qermany - 

Secretary  of  Navy  authorized  to  use  naval  vessels  to 
transport  contributions  of  supplies  to  the  suffering 

poor  of  Ireland 

ISecretary  of  the  Navy  authorized  to  transport  contri- 
/    butions  of  supplies  to  the  famislung  poor  of  India... 

Destitute  American  citizens  in  Cuba 

Secretary  of  War  authorized  to  charter  and  employ 
vessels  of  any  nationaUty  to  convey  relief  contribu- 
tions of  supplies  to  the  famishing  poor  of  India 

To  provide  assistance  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  and 
arms,  munitions  and  military  stores  to  the  people  of 
the  Island  of  Cuba 

Subsistence  supplies  to  be  issued  to  inhabitants  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba  who  are  destitute - 

Citizens  of  French  West  Indies  (Martinique) 

Sufferers  from  earthquakes  and  fire,  island  of  Jamaica, 
(clothing,  food  etc.,  from  naval  stores  provided) 

Sufferers  from  earthquake  in  Italy 

Sufferers  from  earthquake  in  Costa  Rica  (tents,  blan- 
kets, etc.,  provided  by  Army,  Navy,  and  Panama 
Canal) 

Sufferers  from  famine  in  China 

European  food  relief 


Amount  ap- 
propriated 


$50,000.00 


50,000.00 


100.000.00 
200,000.00 


800,000.00 


100, 


50,000.00 
000,000.00 
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Statement  showing  appropriations  and  relief  legislation  provided  hy  Congress  for 
the  relief  of  sufferers  caused  by  earthquakes,  floods,  fires,  and  other  disasters  during 
the  fiscal  years  1803  to  1931,  industve — Continued 


Date  of  act 


Mar.  20, 1922 


Statute 
volume 


42 


Mar. 

30.1920 

Dec. 

22,1921 

Jan. 

20,1922 

Sept. 

22,1922 

Feb. 

24,1925 

Reference 
page 


400 


41 


42 


42 


548 


351 


357 


May  29, 1928 


Feb.  19,1803 
Mar.  19,1804 


42 

43 

45 


1051 
963 


2013 


49 


53 


Purpose  of  relief 


roRKiGN— continued 

European  flood  relief 

(Act  of  February  2.\  1919,  provides  for  furnishing 
food  and  other  urgent  supplies  as  may  be  determined 
upon  by  the  President  to  populations  in  European 
countries  contiguous  thereto,  outside  of  Germany, 
German-Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey, 
and  in  Turkish  Asia  Minor.  That  expenditures 
thereunder  shall  be  reimbiu^ed  so  far  as  possible  by 
the  Governments  or  the  peoples  to  whom  relief  is 
furnished. 

(Foreign  obligations  acquired  from  the  American 
Relief  Administration   on   account   of  this  relief 
amounted  to  $84,093,963.55). 
Populations  in  Europe  and  in  countries  contiguous 
thereto  suffering  for  want  of  food 

(Act  authorizes  U.  S.  Grain  Corporation  to  sell 
flour  in  its  possession  not  to  exceed  5,000,000  barrels 
for  cash  or  on  credit  to  carry  out  the  pvapoeea  of  this 

opt 

F<Mreign  obligations  acquired  from  U.  8.  Grain 
Corporation  on  accoimt  of  this  relief  amounted  to 
$66,858,802.49). 

Distressed  and  starving  people  of  Russia 

(Act  authorized  the  President  to  expend  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $20,000,000  out  of  the  funds  of  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Corporation  for  the  purchase  of  corn,  etc.) 

Distressed  and  famine-stricken  people  of  Russia. 

(Act  authorized  the  President  to  transfer  certain 
medical  supplies,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$4,000,000  original  costto  the  United  States  out  of 
the  surplus  supplies  of  the  War  and  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government) 

Relief  of  American  citizens  and  their  relatives,  Smsnrna 
victims 

Sufferers  from  earthquake  in  Japan  in  1923 : 

(Act  approves  action  of  the  Executive  in  directing 
issue  and  payment  for  Army  supplies  and  all  other 
expenditures  of  a  value  not  exceeding  $6,017,069.03). 

Near  East  Relief  (Inc.):  Cancellation  of  claim  against, 
in  sum  of  $632,669  with  interest,  for  United  States 
property  sold  in  1919  to  Near  East  Relief  for  relieving 
and  supplying  needs  of  peoples  of  countries  involved 
in  late  war 


Amount  ap- 
propriated 


$107,746.17 


Feb.  17, 1815 

3 

211 

Jan.    24,1827 
Mar.  19, 1836 

6 
5 

356 
6 

July  27,1866 

14 

304 

Do 

14 

369 

Apr.     5, 1872 

17 

51 

Apr.  23,1874 

18 

34 

May  13,1874 
June  23,1874 

18 
18 

45 
230 

DOMESTIC 

Sufferers  from  fire  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  given  exten- 
sion of  time  within  which  to  discharge  their  bonds 
given  for  customs  duties 

Sufferers  from  fire  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  given  extension  of 
time  within  which  to  discharge  their  bonds  given  for 
customs  duties 

AuthOTity  to  locate  a  like  quantity  of  public  land  was 
granted  to  pwsons  having  lands  in  the  county  of  New 
Madrid,  Nlissouri  Territory,  which  were  injured  by 
earthquakes  on  the  10th  of  November,  1812 

Sufferers  from  fire  at  Alexandria,  Va 

Sufferers  from  fire  in  New  York  City  given  extension  of 
time  within  which  to  discharge  their  bonds  given  for 
customs  duties 

Sufferers  from  fire  at  Portland,  Me.  Imports  for  relief 
of  sufferers  to  be  free  of  duty 

Internal-revenue  taxes,  prior  to  July  5,  1866,  may  be 
suspended  to  persons  who  suffered  material  loss  by 
such  fire - ---• 

Sufferers  from  fire  at  Chicago,  111.  Imports  for  relief 
of  sufferers  to  be  free  of  duty.  Internal  Revenue 
taxes,  prior  to  Oct.  9, 1871,  may  be  suspended  to  per- 
sons who  suffered  material  loss  bv  such  fire 

Sufferers  from  overflow  of  Mississippi  River.  Presi- 
dent authorized  to  issue  supplies  of  food  and  clothing. 

Purchase  of  food 

do. 

(Authority  granted  to  use  said  funds  for  the  relief 
of  destitute  people  upon  the  Tennessee  River,  if 
necessary,  from  recent  overflow.) 


20o,ooaoo 


20,000.00 


190,000.00 
400,000.00 
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Statement  showing  appropriations  and  relief  legislation  provided  hy  Congress  for 
the  relief  of  sufferers  caused  hy  earthquakes,  floods,  fires,  and  other  disasters  during 
the  fiscal  years  1803  to  1931,  inclusive — Continued 


Date  of  act 


June 
Feb. 
May 

Apr. 

Feb. 

Mar. 
Apr 


25, 1875 

10, 1875 

4,1880 

11,1882 

25, 1882 


Statute 
volume 


21, 1882 

1,1882 

11,1882 


Apr. 
Mar. 

Feb.  12,1884 


Feb. 
Mar. 


15,1884 
27,1884 


June    7, 1884 

Mar.  31, 1890 
Apr.     3, 1890 

Apr.  25,1890 
Sept.    1,1890 


Mar.  24, 1807 
Apr.  7, 1897 
Dec.  18,1807 
Mar.  3.1908 
Apr.  19,1906 

Apr.  24.1906 
May  11,1908 
May    9,1912 

Aug.  26,1912 
Aug.  2,1912 
Aug.  26,1912 
Nov.  15,1913 


Oct.    22,1913 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Aug.     1, 1914 
Do 


Feb.  15,1916 
Apr.  11,1916 


Reference 
page 


18 
18 
21 

22 

22 

22 
22 
22 

23 

23 
23 


23 

26 
26 

26 
26 


30 
^ 
30 
32 
34 

34 

35 
37 

37 
37 
37 
38 


38 

38 
38 
38 


38 
38 


39 


30 


303 
314 
306 

44 

378 

379 
379 
378 

267 

268 
269 


273 


33 
670 


671 
679 


216 
219 
226 
1,129 
827 

828 
572 
633 

601 

1.286 

597 

240 


211 


Purpose  of  relief 


215 
216 
216 


Amount  ap- 
propriated 


681 
637 


11 


50 


DOMESTIC — continued 

Sufferers  from  grasshopper  ravages: 

Special  distribution  of  seeds -- 

Issue  of  food  and  clothing --■ 

Secretary  of  War  authorized  to  send  4,000  rations  to 
sufferers  from  cyclone  at  Macon,  Miss - 

Purchase  and  distribution  of  seeds  in  localities  over- 
flowed by  the  Mississippi  River... .- 

Rations  for  persons  rendered  destitute  by  overflow  of 
Mississippi  River 

...do - 

...do -— .- -- 

Transportation  and  distribution  of  rations  and  sup- 
plies to  sufferers  by  overflow  of  Mississippi  River. _ 

Sufferers  from  overflow  of  Ohio  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries  - 

Sufferers  from  overflow  of  Mississippi  River  and  its 
tributaries:  Authority  to  use  unexpended  balance 
of  $125,000  of  appropriation  for  "Sufferers  from  over- 
flow of  Ohio  River,  etc.,"  approved  Feb.  15, 1884... . 

Authorizes  transfer  of  unexpended  balance,  amountmg 
to  $45,500  from  appropriation  for  "Sufferers  frorn 
overflow  of  Ohio  River,  etc.,"  approved  Feb.  12  and 
15,  1884 -".:-.—«" 

Tents  for  sufferers  from  floods  in  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana -.--t---;--v.V"*" 

\uthority  to  hire  boats  from  appropnation  for  im- 
provement of  the  Mississippi  River"  to  rescue  Mis- 
sissippi River  Valley  flood  sufferers -- 

Sufferers  from  overflow  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
its  tributaries - \---zrv"Liz'Z" 

Citizens  of  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  rendered  destitute 
by  drought:  Unexpended  balance  amounting  to 
$44,800  of  the  appropriation  made  for  "  Relief  of  suf- 
ferers from  overflow  of  the  Mississippi  River,  etc.  , 
approved  Apr.  25, 1890,  made  available 

Tents  for  sufferers  from  floods  in  Mississippi  River,  etc. 

Sufferers  from  overflow  of  Mississippi  River,  etc 

People  in  mining  regions  of  Alaska 

Distress  in  the  Philippine  Islands ----- 

Sufferers  from  earthquake  and  conflagration  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  (San  Francisco) -. ■ 

....do 

Sufferers  from  cyclone  in  certain  Southern  States. ...--. 
Sufferers  from  floods  in  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Val- 
leys  - 

do- 

Sufferers  from  flood  in  Allegheny  River  in  1907 

Sufferers  from  volcano,  Kodiak,  Alaska 

Sufferers  from  storm  in  Northern  Beving  Sea  (unex- 
pended balance  of  $2,455.52  from  the  $30,000  appro- 
priation of  Aug.  26, 1912,  from  Kodiak,  Alaska,  made 

available  for  this  relieO   - ;.--- 

Flood  sufferers  in  Middle  West  (to  reimburse  hfe 
saving  service  for  amount  expended  for  rescue  and 
relief  work) -: :-■ 

Sufferers  from  floods,  tornadoes  and  conflagrations  m 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Valleys,  etc xc"" 

Flood  sufferers  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  on  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Rivers  and  tributaries... 

Mississippi  V^alley  flood  sufferers,  1913 .-- 

(Authorization  for  credit  in  accounts  of  certain 
river  and  harbor  appropriations  for  expenditures 
amounting  to  $34,192.35.  Action  of  the  President 
in  directing  issue  of  surplus  medical  supplies  to  the 
amount  of  $8,239.40  ratified.) 

Sufferers  from  fire,  Salem,  Mass. ...  .-.--..--. 

Sufferers  from  flood  in  Ohio  Valley  m  March,  1913,  to 
be  relieved  from  paying  rental  on  leased  Govern- 
ment property  on  Muskingum  River 

Authorizing  Secretary  of  War  to  loan,  issue  or  use 
quartermaster's  and  medical  supplies  for  relief  of 
destitute  persons  in  districts  overflowed  by  Missis- 
sippi River  and  tributaries 

Authorizing  Secretary  of  War  to  supply  tents  for  tem- 
porary use  of  sufferers  from  recent  conflagration  in 
Paris,  Tex 


$30,000.00 
150,000.00 


20,ooaoo 

100,000.00 
150,000.00 
100,000.00 

15, 319. 47 

3oaooo.oo 

200,000.00 


25,000.00 


150, 000. 00 


8, 167. 52 

2oo,ooaoo 

20o,ooaoo 

3,ooo.ooaoo 

i,ooo.ooaoo 

i.50o,ooaoo 

250,ooaoo 

1,239,179.65 

4,5oaoo 

17,577.88 

3o,ooaoo 


5,000.00 
654.448.49 
130, 94a  30 


200,000.00 
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Statement  shovnng  appropriations  and  relief  legislation  provided  by  Congress  for 
the  relief  of  sufferers  caused  by  earthquakes,  floods,  fires,  and  other  disasters  during 
the  fiscal  years  1803  to  1931,  inclusive — Continued 


Date  of  act 


July   14,1916 
July   17,1916 


Aug.    3, 1916 
Aug.  24,1916 


Jan.  18,1918 
Mar.  3,1921 

Mar.  20, 1922 

Do 


Apr.   26,1924 


Mar.    3,1925 


Mar.    4,1925 


Do- 


Statute 
volume 


39 
39 


39 

39 


40 
41 

42 

42 

43 


Reference 
page 


Feb.    9, 1927 


Feb.  14,1927 


Feb.  25,1927 


Feb.  28,1927 


Mar.  23, 1928 


43 


43 


43 


44 


44 


44 


44 


45 


359 
3G4 


434 

534 


431 
1,347 

456 

467 

110 


1252 


1285 


1286 


1065 


1097 


1245 


1251 


359 


Puri>a'w  of  relief 


DOMKsnc— continued 

Relief  of  destitute  American  citizens  in  Mexico 

Creation  of  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bureau,  and  Federal 
land  banks  to  provide  cai)ital  for  agricultural  de- 
velopment; $9,000,000  appropriated  for  subscriptions 
to  capital  stock 

Flood  sufferers  in  certain  Southern  States 

Flood  sullerers  in  West  Virginia 

(Appropriation  of  $540,000  of  Aug.  3,  1910,  made 
available.) 

Amends  section  32  of  Farm  Loan  Act  of  July  17,  1916, 
and  provides  appropriation  of  $200,000,000  for  pur- 
chase of  farm  loan  bonds  by  Treasury 

Purchase  of  seed  grain  for  drought-stricken  areas;  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  authorized,  for  crop  of  1921,  to 
make  advances  or  loans  to  farmers;  $2,000,000  pro- 
vided for  carrying  out  purpose  of  act  under  title 
"Farmers'  Seed-Grain  Loans,  1921  and  1922" 

Sufferers  from  storm  and  flood  at  Corpus  Christi,  Tex., 

and  vicinity 

(Act  approved  action  of  the  Executive  in  directing 
issue  of  Army  supplies  and  payment  for  services, 
etc.,  to  a  value  not  exceeding  $82,858.15.) 

Purchase  of  seed  grain  for  crop-failure  areas;  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  authorized,  for  crop  of  1922,  to  make 
advances  or  loans  to  farmers;  $1,500,000  provided  for 
carrying  out  purposes  of  act  under  title  "Farmers* 
Seed-Grain  Loans,  1922  and  1923." 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  authorized,  for  spring  and  fall 
planting  of  1924,  to  make  advances  or  loans  to  farmers 
in  drought-stricken  areas  of  New  Mexico.  $1,000,000 
provided  for  carrjing  out  purposes  of  act  under  title 
"Farmers'  Seed  and  Feed  Loans,  New  Mexico,  1924 
and  1925" 

Sufferers  from  cyclone  at  Lagrange  and  at  West  Point, 

Qa.,  and  vicinity,  March,  1920 

(Act  approved  action  of  Secretary  of  War  in  direct- 
ing issue  of  Quartermaster's  stores  and  payment  for 
transportation  to  the  value  of  $8,548.27.) 

Sufferers  from  fire  at  New  Bern,  N.  C,  in  Dec.,  1922 

(Act  approved  action  of  Secretary  of  War  in  di- 
recting issue  and  payment  for  Army  stores  andtrans> 
portation  of  same  to  the  value  of  $10,575..S8. ) 

Sufferers  from  cyclone  in  northwestern  Mississippi  in 

Mar.,  1923 

(Act  approved  action  of  War  Department  in  di- 
recting issue  of  Quartermaster's  stores  not  exceed- 
ing value  of  $4,582.33.) 

Sufferers  from  floods  in  the  vicinity  of  Fabens  and  El 

Paso,  Tex,  in  August  and  September.  1925 

(Act  approved  action  of  Wat  Department  in 
issuing  Quartermaster's  stores  of  a  value  not  ex- 
ceeding $936.62.) 

Sufferers  from  fire  in  Astoria,  Oreg.,  in  December,  1922. 

(Act  approved  action  of  the  adjutant  general  of  the 

State  of  Oregon  in  issuing  military  reserve  stores  of 

the  Army  and  allowing  credit  for  such  supplies  by  the 

War  Department  of  a  value  not  exceeding  $1,775.80.) 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  authorized,  for  crop  of  1927,  to 
make  advances  or  loans  to  farmers  in  drought  and 
storm  stricken  areas  of  Northwestern  States  and 

cotton  States 

(Act  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $8,600,000,  but 
no  appropriation  was  made  for  carrying  out  purposes 
of  act.) 

Loans  to  owners  of  crops  and  livestock  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed by  hurricanes  in  State  of  Florida  during  Sep- 
tember. 1926 

(Act  approved  action  of  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  in 
using  not  exceeding  $253.000of  appropriation  for  erad- 
ication of  foot-and-mouth  disease  for  purpose  of  mak- 
ing  loans.) 

Flood  relief,  Mississippi  River:  For  reimbursenient  of 
funds  contributed  by  local  interests  to  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Commission  and  used  for  emergency 
levee  construction  and  repair  work  on  the  lower 
Mississippi  River  on  account  of  the  flood  of  1927 


Amount  ap- 
prdprlated 


$300,000.00 


9, 000.  000.  00 
540,000.00 


200, 000, 000. 00 


2, 000, 000. 00 


1. 500, 000.  OO 


1,000,000.00 


1,500. 000.  0<. 
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Statement  showing  appropriations  and  relief  legislation  provided  by  Congress  for 
the  relief  of  sufferers  caused  by  earthquakes,  floods,  fires,  and  other  disasters  during 
the  fiscal  years  1803  to  1931,  inclusive — Continued 


Date  of  act 


May  16,1928 


Jan.    26,1928 
May  16,1928 

June  13.1929 


Feb.  25.1929 
Mar.  4.1929 
May  17,1929 

Feb.  28,1929 


Statute 
volume 


x^ev. 

-i. 

IV^S 

Mar. 

r 

4. 
)o.. 

19. 
22, 

1929 

Apr. 
Jan. 

1930 
1930 

July. 

-3, 

1930 

Feb. 

23,1931 

June 

15,1929 

June 

18. 

1929 

Mar. 
Dec. 
Feb. 

26, 
22, 
23, 

1930 
1930 
1931 

Mar.  3,1930 
Mar.  26. 1930 
Apr.  24,1930 


Mar.  12. 1930 
Mar.  26, 1930 

May  27, 1930 

June    2. 1930 

July     3. 1930 
May  28. 1930 


45 


45 

45 

46 


45 
45 

46 


45 
45 


lieference 
page 


45 


45 


46 


46 
46 
46 


46 
46 
46 


40 
46 

46 

46 

46 
46 


570 


53 
643 

8 


1306 

1635 

3 


1381 


1067 


1609 


1627 


46 
46 

240 

57 

46 

865 

46 

1367 

46 

11 

28 


93 
1033 
1361 


78 

99 

254 


84 
100 

386 

489 


87-i 
463 


Purpose  of  relief 


DOM  ESTic — continued 

Flood  relief,  Vermont  ($2,654,000),  New  Hampshire 
($653,300),  and  Kentucky  ($1,889,994),  for  restora- 
tion of  roads  and  bridges 

Flood  relief  for  devastated  farm  lands  in  flood  areas: 

.  Authorization  of  $500,000  under  act  Jan.  26, 1928,  and 

appropriation  of  $400,000  provided  by  act  May  16, 

1928 

Unexpended  balance  under  foregoing  appropriation  of 
Jan.  26,  1928,  made  available  for  expenditure  during 

fiscal  year  1930 - 

Loans  to  farmers  in  storm  and  flood-stricken  areas 
Southeastern  States:  Authorization  of  $6,000,000 
under  Public  Resolution  No.  92,  Feb.  25,  1929.  and 
appropriation  of  this  amount  provided  under  second 
deficiency  act  Mar.  4, 1929,  for  making  loans;  certain 
provisions  extended  under  Public  Resolution  No.  2, 

Mav  17, 1929 - 4 

Flood  relief,  Missouri  ($258,418),  Mississippi  ($628,000), 
I^uisiana  ($967,582),  and  Arkansas  ($1,800,000),  for 

restoration  of  roads  and  bridpes 

Puerto  Rican  Relief  Commission:  Public  Resolution 
No.  74,  Dec.  21,  1928,  authorized  appropriation  of 
$6,000,000  for  loans,  $2,000,000  for  rebuilding  and  re- 
pairing school  houses  and  roads,  $100,000  for  seeds 
and  seedlings,  and  $50,000  for  administrative  ex- 
penses  .- - — 

Provided  appropriations  under  foregoing  author- 
izations, as  follows:  Loans,  $5,000,000;  school 
houses,  and  roads,  $2,000,000:  seeds,  $100,000; 

administrative  expenses,  $30.000 

Provided  additional  appropriations  for  adminis- 
trative expenses -— 

Provided  additional  appropriation  for  loans 

Puerto  Rican  Relief  Commission:  Public  Resolution 
No.  33,  Jan.  22,  1930,  authorized  further  appropria- 
tions of  $1,000,000  for  loans,  and  $2,000,000  for  school 

houses  and  roads - --- 

Provided  appropriation  under  foregoing  authoriza- 
tion for  loans 

Provided  appropriation  under  foregoing  authoriza- 
tion for  school  houses  and  roads - — 

Federal  Farm  Board:  The  agricultural  marketing 
act,  June  15,  1929,  sec.  6,  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion of  $500,000,000  as  a  revolving  fund  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  board  as  an  aid  to  agriculture.- .- 

For  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  agri- 
cultural marketing  act,  cited  above,  revolving 

fund.-- - 

d©„ 

do 

do -- -  -. ------ 

Loans  to  farmers  in  storm,  flood,  and  drought  stricken 

areas:  Authorization   of   $7,000,000   under    Public 

I    Resolution  No.  47,  Mar.  3,  1930,  and  appropriation 

{    of  $6,000,000  of  this  amount  provided  under  first 

deficiency  act  Mar,  26, 1930,  for  making  loans;  certain 

provisions  extended  under  Public  Resolution  No.  67, 

Apr.  24,  1930 - 

Flood  relief,  Alabama,  for  restoration  of  roads  and 
bridges:  Authorization  of  $1,660,000  under  act  Mar. 
12.  1930,  and  appropriation  of  this  amount  provided 

under  first  deficiency  act  Mar.  26, 1930 

Flood  relief,  Georgia:  Act  authorized  an  appropriation 

of  $506,067.50  for  restoration  of  roads  and  bridges 

Flood  relief,  South  Carolina:  Act  authorized  an  ap- 

Eropriation  of  $805,561  for  restoration  of  roads  and 
ridges - ----. — 

Provided  an  appropriation  to  cover  the  authoriza- 
tions under  the  2  foregoing  items - 

Emergency  fund  for  flood  control  or  tributaries  of 
Mississippi  River:  For  rescue  work  and  for  repair 
or  maintenance  of  flood  control  work  or  any  tribu- 
taries of  the  Mississippi  River  threatened  or  de- 
stroyed by  flood — 


.\  mount  ap- 
propriated 


$5, 197, 294. 00 
400,000.00 


6,ooo,ooaoo 

3,65i,00a00 


7,  i30,ooaoo 

20,000.00 

1,  ooa  000. 00 


1,000,000.00 
1,000,000.00 


150,000,000.00 
100, 000, 000. 00 
150,000,000.00 
100,000,000.00 


6, 000, 000. 00 


1,660,000.00 


1.311,628.50 


400,000.00 
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Statement  showing  appropriations  and  relief  legislation  provided  by  Congress  for 
the  relief  of  sufferers  caused  by  earthquakes,  floods,  fires,  and  other  disasters  during 
the  fiscal  years  1803  to  1931,  inclusive — Continued 


Date  of  act 


June  18.1930 


June  28,1930 


Dec.  20.1930 
Jan.  15.1931 


Feb.  14,1931 


Statute 
volume 


46 


46 


46 
46 


46 


Reference 
page 


Puri)ose  of  relief 


Jan.    31,1931 
Feb.     6, 1931 

Feb.  23,1931 


Do. 


Do. 


Feb.  26,1931 


Mar.    4,1931 


June  29.1932 


July     7. 1932 


Do. 


46 


46 


46 


46 


777 


829 


1032 
1039 


1160 


46 


46 


46 


47 


47 


1045 


1074 


1276 


1276 


47 


1276 


1420 


1563 


373 


635 


636 


Amount  ap* 
propriated 


$45,000,000.00 


DOM  ESTic— continued 

Relief  of  State  of  Florida  from  responsibility  and  ac- 
countability for  (luartermaster  property  approxi- 
mately $1,117.64,  property  of  War  Department,  lost 
or  destroyed  in  relief  work  incident  to  hurricane  of 
September,  1928 

Relief  of  State  of  Vermont  from  responsibility  and  ac- 
countability for  quartermaster  property,  approxi- 
mately $1,758.87,  property  of  War  Department,  lost 
or  destroyed  in  relief  work  incident  to  flood  of  No- 
vember. 1927 , -.--."-• 

Loans  to  farmers  in  the  drought  and  storm-stricken 
areas  of  the  I'nited  States,  emergency  relief.  Au- 
thorization of  $46,000,000  under  PubUc  Resolution 
No.  112,  Dec.  20,  1930;  and  appropriation  of  this 
amount  provided  under  Public  Resolution  No.  114. 
Jan.  15, 1931 - 

Agricultural  credits  and  rehabilitation,  emergency 
relief:  By  the  Interior  annual  act  Feb.  14,  1931.  the 
provisions  of  Public  Resolution  No.  112,  Dec.  20, 
1930,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  were 
extended  to  cover  purchase  of  feed  for  livestock 
other  than  "work  stock"  and  an  appropriation  of 
$20,000,000  was  provided  to  aid  in  making  advances 
or  loans  to  individuals  in  drought  and  storm-stricken 
areas  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  forming  local 
agricultural-credit  corporations,  livestock  loan  com- 
panies, etc - — — 

Relief  to  sufferers  of  Mississippi  River  flood  in  1927. 
Action  of  Executive  in  directing  issuance  of  Army 
supplies  out  of  stock  for  use  of  Army  and  in  direct- 
ing payment  for  supplies  and  services  approved 

Studies  of  rural  sanitation  in  drought-stricken  areas 
by  Public  Health  Service.  The  act  provided  a  spe- 
cial appropriation  of  $2,000,000  to  be  used  in  coop- 
eration with  States  on  account  of  existing  human 
needs  due  to  drought  conditions 

Loans  to  farmers  in  storm  and  drought-stricken  areas 
of  the  Southeastern  States:  To  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  the  crop  of  1931.  to  make  advances 
or  loans  to  farmers  in  States  of  Alabama,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Qeorgia,  and  Florida 

Flood  relief,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  for  restora- 
tion of  roads  and  bridges:  Unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations  contained  in  second  deficiency  act, 
July  3,  1930,  to  carry  into  effect  provisions  of  acts  of 
May  27,  1930,  and  June  2,  1930,  contiaued  available 
until  June  30,  1932.. -.— - -- 

Flood  relief,  Alabama,  for  restoration  of  roads  and 
bridges:  Unexpended  balance  of  appropriation  of 
$1,660,000,  contained  in  first  deficiency  act.  Mar.  26, 
1930,  to  carry  into  effect  provisions  of  act  of  Mar.  12, 
1930,  extended  until  June  30,  1932 

Relief  of  State  of  Alabama  from  respon^jibility  and  ac- 
countability for  quartermaster  and  ordnance  prop- 
erty, approximately  $1,098.29,  property  of  War  De- 
partment, l03t  or  destroyed,  in  flood  relief  work  inci- 
dent to  Elba,  Alabama  flood  of  March,  1929 

Flood  relief,  Florida,  for  r&»toratioa  of  roads  and 
bridges:  As  a  complete  contribution  and  reimburse- 
ment to  State  of  Florida  in  aid  from  United  States 
induced  by  serious  financial  lo*«  to  the  State  by 

floods. •--    -    -._.-.--------- .._---.------------•-- 

Emergency  relief,  District  of  Columbia:  For  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  relief  to  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  are  unemployed  or  otherwise  in  dis- 
tress because  of  existing  emergency,  to  be  expended 
by  board  of  public  welfare. - 

Flood  relief,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  for  restora- 
tion of  roads  and  bridges:  Unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations  contained  in  the  second  deficiency 
act,  July  3.  1930,  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  the  acts  of  May  27. 1930  and  J  une  2. 1930.  continued 
available  until  June  30.  1933 - - 

Flood  relief,  Alabama,  for  restoration  of  roads  and 
bridges:  Unexpended  balance  of  appropriation  con- 
tained in  the  first  deficiency  act,  Mar.  28, 1930,  con- 
tinued available  until  June  30, 1933 


S 


Statement  showing  appropriations  and  relief  legislation  provided  by  Congress  for 
the  relief  of  sufferers  caused  by  earthquakes,  floods,  fires,  and  other  disasters  during 
the  fiscal  years  1803  to  1931,  inclusive— Continued 


Date  of  act 


Statute 
volume 


Reference 
page 


I 


Mar.    7,1932 


47 


61 


Purpose  of  relief 


DOM  E8TIC— continued 


Amount  ap- 
propriated 


July  5,1932 


47 


ao,ooaooaoo 


2.000,000.00 


2,ooo,ooaoo 


Y 


I 


80, 307. 00 


350.000.00 


606 


July  22,1932 


July  21,1932 


47 


47 


741 


709 


Federal  Farm  Board:  Distribution  of  Government- 
owned  wheat  to  the  American  National  Red  Cross 
and  other  organizations  for  relief  of  distress.  Public 
Resolution  No.  12,  Mar.  7,  1932,  provided  for  the 
delivery  to  the  American  National  Red  Cro^s  or 
other  organizations  of  not  in  excess  of  40,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  of  the  Grain  StabUization  Corpora- 
tion for  needy  and  distressed  people  of  the  Unitea 
States  and  for  feed  for  livestock  in  1931  crop-failure 
areas.  The  corporation  to  be  credited  with  an 
amoimt  equal  to  current  market  value  of  wheat  at 

time  of  delivery ---- --- 

Federal  Farm  Board:  Distribution  of  Government- 
owned  wheat  and  cotton  to  the  American  National 
Red  Cross  and  other  organizations  for  relief  of  dis- 
tress. Public  Resolution  No.  33,  July  5,  1932,  pro- 
vided for  the  dellviery  to  the  American  National 
Red  Cross  and  other  organizations,  on  or  after  July 
1. 1932,  of  45,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  of  the  Grain 
Stabilization  Corporation  and  500,000  bales  of  cotton 
of  the  Cotton  Stabilization  Corporation  for  use  in 
providing  food,  cloth,  and  wearing  apparel  for  the 
needy  and  distressed  people,  and  in  providing  feed 
for  livestock  in  the  1932  crop-failure  areas,  after  the 
needs  of  human  consumption  have  been  taken  care 
of.  The  resolution  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions pertaining  to  the  repayment  of  loans,  carry- 
ing charges.  Interest  payments,  etc.---. 

Federal  Farm  Board:    To  carry  Into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Resolution  No.  33  (see  preceding  ^ 
paragraph)  pertaining  to  the  repayment  of  loans  on  t 
account  of  distribution  of  Govefnment-owned  wheat 
and  cotton,  as  provided  for  under  subdivisions  (a) 

and  (c)  of  section  37,  Public  Resolution  No.  33 

Relief  of  destitution:  The  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  make 
available  out  of  funds  of  the  corporation  the  sum  of 
$300,000,000  under  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in 
the  act,  to  the  several  States  and  Territories,  to  be 
used  In  furnishing  relief  and  work  relief  to  needy  and 
distressed  people  and  in  relieving  the  hardships  re- 
sulting from  unemployment,  but  not  more  than  16 
ger  cent  of  such  sum  shall  be  available  to  any  one 
tate  or  Territory.  Amounts  paid  under  this  section 
of  the  act  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent 
per  annum  and  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  corpo- 
ration with  interest  by  making  annual  deductions, 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1935,  from  regular 
apportionments  made  from  future  Federal  authori- 
zations in  aid  of  States  and  Territories  for  construc- 
tion of  highways  and  rural  post  roads  as  set  forth  m 
the  act 


$4o,ooo,ooaoo 


" 


Note  —This  statement  Includes  appropriations  provided  for  loans  to  people  suffer mg  from  hurricanes, 
droi^ht,  etc  ,  andSso  as  aids  to  agrl^t\u-e.  These  loan  funds  are  for  t&e  most  part  reimbupable  to  the 
QovS^ent  It  does  not  include  appropriations  for  relief  through  the  prevention  or  control  of  P^nt  and 
aninSlSsea^s,  Insect  pests,  etc..  in  Certain  sections  of  the  United  States  such  as  the  chestnut-tree  bark 
d^^  fw^Tnd-mouth  dis^e.  rotton  boll  weevU,  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  etc..  this  type  of  reUef  bemg 
aS^ikte?ed  largely  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  nor  for  sanitation,  quarantine,  and  other 
SreTntioi  and  Sol  ofT^^  of  m'an  through  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  freasury  Department; 
nor  for  many  types  of  construction  projects  to  aid  in  the  relief  of  unemplo>Tnent. 

Attention  Is  alS)  invited  to  the  foUowing  organizations  which  were  either  created,  or  the  swpe  of  their 
acUvltles  enlarged,  by  acts  of  Congress  during  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-second  Congress  as  aids  to 
flSnciS  aidcSltJral.  and  unemployment  relief  and  rehabUitation:  Reconstruction  Fmance  Corpora- 
ttoS  acte  j|n  22,  1932  (47  Stat.  5):  Jan.  27,  1932  (47  Stat.  14),  and  July  21, 1932  (47  Stat.  709);  Agricultural 
CrWcor?Srations,  acts  Mar.  ^  1932  (47  Stat.  60)  and  July  7.  1932  (47  Stat  643);  Federal  Farm  Lo^ 
Board,  Federal  Land  Banks  and  Intermediate  Credit  Banks,  acts  Jan  23,  1932  (4/  Stat.  12)  Feb^  2,  1^2 
(47  Stit.  36),  and  May  19, 1932  (47  Stat.  159);  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks,  acts  July  g,  1932  (4 1  Stat  ^3^ 
aid  July  22,  1932  (47  Stat.  741);  Emergency  Relief  and  Construction  Act,  Public  No.  302,  Julj  21,  1932 

^*Th?larg?amSints  expended  by  the  American  Red  Cross  both  at  home  and  abroad  from  private  contri- 
butions, of  course,  are  not  included. 

(Thereupon,   at   11.20  o'clock  a.   m.,   the  committee  adjourned 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.) 
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